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PREFACE. 


Professor Bassett, as was indicated in the preface to the fourth volume 
of this series, had finished, before any of the material went to the printer, 
the work of search for letters additional to the main collection in the 
Library of Congress, of selection, of preparation of texts, and of anno- 
tation, throughout the whole six volumes of the series. Prefaces to the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth volumes, however, remained to be written when 
the material for those volumes had successively been set up in type. The 
reader will not expect from another hand any repetition of those illumi- 
nating prefaces by which, in the first three volumes, the biographer of 
Jackson, out of the fulness of his unrivalled knowledge of Jackson’s 
career, traced from point to point the relations between that career and 
the correspondence which illustrated it. 

By far the greatest number of the letters printed in this volume are 
derived from the Jackson Collection in the Library of Congress. Next 
in order of number are those which come from other collections in 
the same library—the papers of Martin Van Buren, Andrew J. Donelson, 
James K. Polk, and Nicholas P. Trist. Others come from the New York 
Public Library, that of the University of Texas, and those of the histori- 
cal societies of Tennessee, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and Missouri. 
Others were furnished by individual possessors to whom Professor Bassett 
expressed his thanks in the preface to the first volume. It is fitting to 
add here an expression of gratitude to Brigadier-General John Ross 
Delafield, who, since Professor Bassett’s death, has contributed many 
interesting letters from the papers of Edward Livingston; and, for one 
letter, to Lord Leicester. A few letters have been taken from texts in 
print of which the originals are not known to exist—notably, nine or ten 
from the Cincinnati Commercial of 1879. 

The period covered by the present volume runs from the beginning 
of 1833 to the end of 1838. It therefore embraces the whole of Jackson’s 
second term as President, and the first twenty months of his life as 
ex-president after his retirement to the Hermitage in March, 1837. Of 
the letters devoted to public affairs during this second administration, 
relatively few are concerned with those questions of appointments to 
office which bulk so large in the correspondence of 1829, when the Jack- 
sonian Democracy first came into power, or with personalities of quite 
the sort that marked the struggle over the status of Mrs. Eaton. Personal- 
ities however were of course not absent from Jackson’s mind and corre- 
spondence, even when mind and correspondence were occupied with the 
gravest matters of public business. It will be observed that he almost 
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never uses the terms “ Whig” or “ National Republican”. Clay and 
Adams and those who acted with them were not thought of by him as 
a political party, but simply as opponents and enemies of Andrew Jackson. 

The months with which the volume opens were still much occupied 
with the affair of nullification in South Carolina, for which the corre- 
spondence with Joel R. Poinsett is invaluable. A curious aftermath of 
the contest is the correspondence with old Nathaniel Macon of North 
Carolina,’ Jackson evidently hoping that he might obtain from that 
“last of the Romans ”, with whom he had served in Congress thirty-five 
years before, assurance that his nationalist proclamation was not irrecon- 
cilable with the pure doctrines of 1708. 

The largest public question of Jackson’s second term, however, was 
that of the United States Bank—should its charter be renewed, should 
the government cease to entrust its deposits to that bank and transfer 
them to other institutions, and what sort of fiscal system should take the 
place the Bank had occupied? Great interest attaches to some of the 
communications which the President received in answer to the questions— 
statements of his own convictions rather—which he submitted to the 
members of his Cabinet on March 19, 1833.7 Here will be found the 
replies of Taney, Attorney General, and Amos Kendall, fourth auditor of 
the Treasury, representing the lawyer’s and the politician’s arguments 
in support of the President’s convictions, and advocating the deposit of 
the government’s receipt in selected state banks, and the elaborate re- 
sponse of the Secretary of the Treasury, Louis McLane, adverse to 
rechartering but also adverse to the transfer of deposits to state banks 
during the life of the existing charter *—a response on which Jackson 
indorsed the comment, “There are some strong points in this view, all 
ably discussed”’, but which did not change his mind or purpose. Here 
are also to be found his trenchant observations to Secretary Duane, 
McLane’s successor,* the cautious views of the oracular Van Buren,® the 
original draft of the “ Paper read to the Cabinet” on September 18, 
1833, and the final correspondence by which Duane received his dis- 
missal." In the latter part of the volume, mostly after the accession of 
Van Buren to the presidency, many letters show. an equally intense 
advocacy of the policy called “ divorce ” between government and banks, 
whereby, after the expedient of resort to the “ pet banks” had proved 

1Pp. 171-172, 176-178, 208-200. 

2 Pp. 32-33. 


_ > Taney, pp. 33-41, 67-71; Kendall, pp. 41-44; McLane -I0I. On the | 
ject of the conduct of the Bank, Professor Catterail’s The Sond Bank or ake tel 
States seems to be now everywhere regarded as authoritative. 

*Pp. 113-128, 131-140. 

5 Pp. 179-182. It is a curiou 
United States nor the Vice 
year; see pp. 180, 184. 

® Pp. 192-203. 

7 Pp. 204-206. 
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unsatisfactory, some sort of independent treasury system might be in- 
stalled. For Jackson’s conception of an ex-president’s position was far 
from requiring the old general to leave his lieutenant and successor 
unadvised. 

Another financial matter of prime importance was that of the distri- 
bution of the surplus revenue which, by reason of the compromise tariff 
of 1832, had accumulated in the treasury by June, 1836. The bill for 
distributing this surplus among the states in the form of loans at first 
encountered Jackson’s opposition, as will be seen from the message for 
vetoing it, on grounds of unconstitutionality and impolicy, which Taney, 
now Chief Justice, prepared for him. By combining this document with 
the letter which Taney wrote to Jackson a few days after the signing 
of the amended bill,* one may perhaps see how constitutional scruples 
could be quieted by giving the name of deposit instead of loan to what 
in fact was sure to be a gift to the states, and how plausibly it could 
be shown, just before a presidential election, that it was the President’s 
duty not to veto a bill which every one knew to be injurious to the public 
interest. In the tariff, or protection to American industries, or the public 
land system, or the extension of commerce, or that of internal improve- 
ments (except as to its constitutionality as a federal policy), neither 
this volume nor that which precedes shows Jackson to have taken any 
serious interest. 

In respect to the foreign relations of the country, Jackson seems to have 
interested himself in only two matters, the imbroglio with France caused 
by the failure of her Chamber of Deputies to provide for the execution 
of the treaty of 1831 respecting spoliation claims, and the discussions 
with Mexico respecting revolted Texas. It was the good fortune of 
the United States that the conduct of the first of these controversies was 
for a long time in the capable hands of Edward Livingston as our envoy 
in Paris.? The reader of the pages on relations with France which Jackson 
prepared for his annual message of December, 1835,”° will think it also 
fortunate that counsellors better versed in the ways of diplomacy were 
able to suppress these paragraphs of truculent insult, and substitute ex- 
pressions more restrained yet sufficiently forcible to bring France to terms. 

Apart from a letter or two from Santa Anna, the correspondence re- 
specting Mexico is with Colonel Anthony Butler, the light and unsub- 
stantial character whom Jackson had sent as envoy to that country. His 
vaulting ambition and optimistic vanity make his letters diverting reading, 
but finally his proposals for aggression on Mexico become so unscrupulous 
that Jackson writes on a flagrant letter the indorsement, “ What a scamp. 
. . . The Secretary of State will reiterate his instructions . . . and then 


8 Pp. 404-409, 409-411. 
9 Cf. his letter of June 23, 1834, p. 270. 
10 Pp. 377-379. 
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recall him”.*2 Jackson naturally understood Mexico far better than 
Europe, and seems to have had every desire to pursue a correct course 
with respect to her. Certainly he was moved to great wrath when accusa- 
tion was made that in 1830 he had connived at plans made for unlawful 
aggression upon Mexican territory by Sam Houston.” 

Another warm controversy on which the letters cast light is that in 
which Jackson and his supporters, especially in Tennessee, were involved 
by the unlooked-for defection of his old friend Hugh L. White, and 
of John Bell and others, and by White’s candidacy for the presidency in 
1836, embroilments which had their reverberation the next winter, in 
the proceedings of Wise’s committee to investigate the executive depart- 
ments.!®? Even after his retirement, disputations about this matter, and 
about the court-martial of Generals Scott and Gaines for want of success 
in the Florida campaign of 1836,** continued to harass the passionate 
old man’s mind, and could not always, in spite of the efforts of judicious 
younger friends, be kept from public expression. 

The range of President Jackson’s interest in the affairs of the world, 
and even of the United States, was plainly not wide. Where his intellec- 
tual and accomplished predecessor had set forth an elaborate plan for 
the advancement of the nation in both economic and cultural aspects, 
Jackson was content to be simply the executor of its laws and its foremost 
and dominating politician. The decade of the 1830’s was marked every- 
where by deep social unrest, by ardent efforts toward a multitude of re- 
forms, by a promising and important literary movement, by the sprouting 
of new religious and educational impulses, by a feverish development 
of canals, by the beginning of railroads, by an increase of inventions, of 
immigration, and of acreage that betokened great alterations of the 
American scene and heightened the general social ferment—and the letters 
give no sign that these phenomena touched the presidential mind. 

As in the preceding volume, relating to the first presidential term, the 
line of division is clearly visible between those letters which, like the 
family letters to Andrew Jackson, jr., and Andrew J. Donelson, are 
certainly products of the President’s unaided pen and represent the actual 
quality, furnishings, and functioning of his mind, and those which repre- 
sent rather the power of statement or literary gifts of such advisers 
as Taney or Van Buren or Kendall or Blair. But these domestic letters, 
besides giving us an insight into Jackson’s personal background and 
economic fortunes, afford us attractive and affecting glimpses of an old 
man, weary and with imperfect health, turning from the harassing cares 
of public life to seek consolation in the love of a family to-whom he had 


11 P, 252. 
12 Pp. 529-533, 540, 558-550. 


18 See especially Jackson to J. C. Gould, pp. 338- i - 
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endeared himself by every evidence of paternal consideration, gentleness, 
and warm affection. Not less touching is the thoughtful sympathy with 
which, on the death of General Coffee, he wrote to his old friend’s 
daughter.*° 

Attention may also be called to two remarkable letters on religion,?® 
in one of which, after declaring that he was brought up “a rigid Presbe- 
terian”’ and had always adhered to that faith, he presses upon his 
correspondent’s mind the thought that “ Charity is the reall basis of all 
true religion ”, and enjoins tolerance of mind, while in the other, written 
soon after his uniting with the church, he declares that he “ would long 
since have made this solemn public dedication to almighty God”, but for 
the apprehension that scoffers might impute the action to motives looking 
toward political effect, and that thus the cause of religion might be 
injured. As to his rigorous sense of public duty and complete honesty in 
the exercise of high office, it is superfluous to quote individual letters. 
Those qualities are everywhere as obvious as his courage. 

Not less plain are Jackson’s rigid principles of integrity in private 
transactions. His many letters respecting his plantation show him con- 
stantly struggling, often through very imperfect human instruments, to 
make both ends meet as nearly as was possible for an absentee owner 
occupied with the concerns of a nation. They also, with the aid of 
Professor Bassett’s expert annotations,*’ cast much light on the history 
of farm management, at least in middle Tennessee. Major Lewis’s care- 
ful survey of the Hermitage property in April, 1833,7° is especially inter- 
esting, and not less so the details respecting reconstruction of the 
Hermitage after the fire of October 13, 1834, and the fortitude and reso- 
lution with which Jackson confronted that calamity.” 

The sixth and last volume of the Correspondence will contain a general 
index to the whole series. 

J. FRANKLIN JAMESON. 
DECEMBER 24, 1930. 


15 P, 157. 

16 Pp. 333, 565. 

17 See especially p. 539, note 1. 

18 Pp, 61-65. 

19 Pp, 295-207, 208, 302, 304-305, 307, 310, 315-317, 322, 362, 382-383, 396-397, 300, 400. 
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LIST OF LETTERS AND PAPERS OF JACKSON FOR THE 
PERIOD 1833-1838 PRINTED ELSEWHERE THAN IN 
THIS VOLUME:.* 


To Andrew Jackson, jr. Washington, Jan. 11, 1833. Suggesting financial prudence. 
Heiskell’s Jackson, II. 397. 

A. T. Judson and 5§ others, committee, to Jackson. Canterbury, Conn., Feb. 5, 1833. 
Inviting the President to visit New England. U. S. Telegraph, Mar. 29, 1833. 

To Felix Grundy. Feb. 13, 1833. Requests that he push the judiciary bill. American 
Historical Magazine, V. 137. 

Samuel Houston to Jackson. Natchitoches, Iowa, Feb. 13, 1833. Conditions in Texas. 
Heiskell, II. 170. 

Joshua Evans. to Jackson. Washington, Mar. 6, 1833. Presents a saddle of mutton on 
behalf of John Bradley of Pa. Globe, Mar. 9, 1833. 

To Joshua Evans. Washington, Mar. 6, 1833. Thanks him for the gift. Ibid. 

To A. T. Judson and others, committee. Washington, Mar. 7, 1833. Appreciates invita- 
tion ; hopes to come to New England this year or next. U. S. Telegraph, Mar. 20, 1833. 

J. K. Simpson and 11 others to Jackson. Boston, Mar. 11, 1833. Invitation to visit 
Boston. Globe, June 1, 1833. 

Attorney General Taney to Jackson. Mar. 12, 1833. Safe deposits for the public funds. 
Maryland Historical Magazine, IV. 297. 

Felix Grundy to Jackson. Nashville, May 6, 1833. Attitude toward nullification and 
secession. Niles’ Register, XLIV. 383. 

To Vice-President Van Buren. Washington, May 19, 1833. Conspiracy against Jackson. 
Heiskell, III. 408. 

To J. K. Simpson, etc. Washington, May 21, 1833. Accepts invitation and will visit 
Boston in June. U. S. Telegraph, May 31, 1833. 

R. R. Crocker and 6 others to Jackson. New Bedford, June 3, 1833. Invitation to visit 
New Bedford. Globe, June 22, 1833. 

To B. T. Pickman and Abel Cushing, committee. New York, June 13, 1833. Expects 
to reach Boston June 21. Jbid., June 19, 1833. 

To R. F. Reed and others, committee. New York, June 13, 1833. Uncertainty as to 
whether he could visit Erie on return trip. Ibid., July 3, 1833. 

To R. R. Crocker and others, committee. New York, June 13, 1833. Cannot visit New 
Bedford as it is too far off his route. Jbid., June 22, 1833. 

To Alexander Harrison. New Haven, June 16, 1833. Thanks him for a box of axes; 
praises American labor. [bid., July 3, 1833. 

A. S. Judd to Jackson. Hartford, June 17, 1833. Presents Jackson with a Bible. Jbid., 
June 26, 1833. 

To A. S. Judd. Hartford, June 17, 1833. Acknowledges gift of Bible; expresses re- 
ligious sentiments. Ibid. 

To Fr. Bloodgood, Mayor of Albany. Concord, N. H., June 30, 1833. Poor health 
necessitates return to Washington without visiting Albany. Jbid., July 10, 1833. 

To Jacob Sutherland and others, committee of Albany citizens. Concord, June 30, 1833. 
On the same subject as above. Ibid., July 13, 1833. 

“Talk” to Black Hawk. Baltimore, June, 1833. Pardoning the Indian chieftan and 
warning him against making war in the future. Niles’ Register, XLIV. 256. 

Secretary Duane to Jackson. Washington, July 10, 1833. Reply to Jackson’s letter ot 
June 26. Views on removal of deposits. Duane’s Narrative and Correspondence concern- 
ing the Removal of the Deposits, pp. 38-50. 

Secretary Duane to Jackson. Washington, July 19, 1833. Views upon Jackson’s letter 
of July 17. Ibid., pp. 71-83. 

JO Ra Gn Oe To ee 

1 Exclusive of messages to Congress and proclamations printed in Richardson, Messages 
and Papers of the Presidents. 
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XX Letters and Papers printed elsewhere than in this Volume 


Felix Grundy to Jackson. Nashville, Aug. 7, 1833. Election results. Heiskell, TEESS27: 

William Carroll to Jackson. Nashville, Aug. 9, 1833. Results of election. Ibid., III. 517. 

To Attorney General Taney. Rip Raps, Aug. 11, 1833. Dissolution of the U. S. Bank. 
Md. Hist. Mag., IV. 300. : 

To J. C. Lowber. Washington, Aug, 30, 1833. Acknowledges present of a hat. Niles’ 
Register, XLV. 96. ; 

To John D. Coffee. Washington, Aug. 31, 1833. Note of affection. Heiskell, III. 200. 

To Secretary Duane. Washington, Sept. 9, 1833. Sends report of Kendall on the 
attitude of state banks toward receiving the public deposits. Duane’s Narr. and Corresp., 
p. 96. 

James Gordon Bennett to Jackson. Philadelphia, Sept. 10, 1833. Accusations against 
Kendall with regard to the administration, the Cabinet, and the press. U. S. Telegraph, 
Dec. 10, 1833. 

Jackson to James Gordon Bennett. Washington, Sept. 12, 1833. Upholds Kendall; re- 
fuses to notice the accusations against him. [bid. 

James Gordon Bennett to Jackson. Philadelphia, Sept. 14, 1833. Will submit further 
evidence against Kendall. Ibid. 

Secretary Duane to Jackson. Treasury Department, Sept. 21, 1833. Refusal to re- 
move deposits and reasons therefor. Duane’s Narr. and Corresp., pp. 104-107. 

Secretary Duane to Jackson. Washington, Sept. 21, 1833. Regrets that he has been 
deemed offensive in his first note of Sept. 21; repeats his refusal to resign. Ibid., pp. 
108-110. 

Secretary Duane to Jackson. Washington, Sept. 21, 1833. Additional reasons for his 
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Secretary Duane to Jackson. Treasury Department, Sept. 21, 1833. Attempts to justify 
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as printed in Duane’s Narr. and Corresp., pp. 104-112, are also printed here.) 

To Vice-President Van Buren. Sept. 24, 1833. New appointments to Cabinet in case 
of resignations. Am. Hist. Assoc., Annual Report, 1918, II. 604. 

To Vice-President Van Buren. Sept. 25, 1833. Cabinet matters; nine-tenths of people 
against the Bank. Ibid. 

Vice-President Van Buren to Jackson. New York, Sept. 27, 1833. Cabinet matters. 
Ibid., p. 606. 

Jackson’s last will and testament. Sept. 30, 1833. Heiskell, IT. 386. 

The Sultan of Muscat to Jackson. Muscat, Oct. 7, 1833. Notice of completion of treaty 
with U. S. Niles’ Register, LI. 258. 

Supplementary regulations in addition to those approved by the President Nov. 28, 1833, 
eee contracts under the Creek treaty of Mar. 24, 1832. Am. St. Pap., Mil. Aff., 

. 625. 

Secretaries Cass and Woodbury to Jackson. Nov. 29, 1833. Plan to equalize the pay of 
officers of army and navy. Am. State Papers, Naval Aff., IV. 380. 

William Carroll to Jackson. Nashville, Dec. 3, 1833. Political situation in Tennessee. 
Heiskell, III. 528. 

James Gordon Bennett to Jackson. Philadelphia, Dec. 4, 1833. Further accusations 
against Kendall respecting the press. U. S. Telegraph, Dec. 10, 1833. 

To the Senate. Washington, Dec. 4, 1833. Adverse to the distribution of the proceeds 
es a of ae lands. Am. St. Pap., Pub. Lands, VI. 616. 

o the Senate. Dec. 5, 1833. Plan for equalizing the pay of officers in : 
AmlSt: Pap, NavalA pe TV eats, Perr pegs Bhs 


Secretary Woodbury to Jackson. Navy Department, Dec. 21, 1833. Submitting rules 
and regulations for navy. Ibid., p. 304. 


To the House of Representatives. Dec. 23, 1833. Transmits rules and regulations for 
the navy, approved. Ibid., p. 393. “ 
“A Democrat” to Jackson. Philadelphia, Feb. 8, 1834. Threatens Jackson with death 
by Mar. 15 unless the Bank is rechartered by Mar. 4. Niles’ Register, XLV. 436. 
Anonymous letter to Jackson. New York, Feb. 9, 1834. Threatens Jackson with death 
ieee fe Soe ae his “opinions, declarations, and proclamations” respecting the U. S. 
ank. Ibid. 


haere M. Cryer. Washington, Feb, 10, 1834. Respecting his horses. Am. Hist. Mazg., 
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Anonymous letter to Jackson. Cincinnati, Feb. 17, 1834. Threats that Jackson will be 
shot if he does not restore the deposits in two weeks. Niles’ Register, XLVII. 409. 

Anonymous letter to Jackson. Charleston, Apr. 5, 1834. Warning him of a design to 
assassinate him. Ibid. 

Elijah Hayward to Jackson. Apr. 7, 1834. Sale of Choctaw lands. Am. St. Pap., Pub. 
Lands, VI. 972. 

To the Senate. Washington, Apr. 8, 1834. Sale of Choctaw lands. Ibid., p. 971. 
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To the House of Representatives. June 18, 1834. Provision for French sailors of the 
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the Treasury. Niles’ Register, XLV. 326. 

To Secretary Taney. Washington, June 25, 1834. Appreciation of services; accepts 
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Foid., XLVII. 214. 
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To William Smith and others, committee. Hermitage, Aug. 19, 1834. Regrets inability 
to accept; views on U. S. Bank. Niles’ Register, XLVII. 24. 

J. T. Anderson and others. Fincastle, Sept. 24, 1834. Invitation to dinner in honor 
of Stevenson and Rives. Globe, Oct. 15, 1834. 

To J. T. Anderson and others. At Mr. Rowlands, Sept. 24, 1834. Regrets that early 
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XLVII. 165, 214, 412. 
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To Vice-President Van Buren. Washington, Oct. 27, 1834. Results of the election. 
Heiskell, III. 505. 
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Hist. Mag., IV. 304. 
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200. 
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IV. 304. 
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Jackson before May 25 next. Niles’ Register, XLVII. 409. ; 

Michael W. Ash and other citizens of Philadelphia. Jan. 1, 1835. Presenting a sword 
as a memorial of the Battle of New Orleans. Globe, Jan. 14, 1835. ity 

To Henry Hubbard and others, committee. Washington, Jan. 7, 1835. Unable to join 
in the celebration on the 8th; offers a toast on the payment of the public debt. Daily 


National Intelligencer, Jan. 17, 1835. ; 
eee L. Heanor Washington, Jan. 8, 1835. Acknowledging sword presented by 


Philadelphia citizens. Globe, Jan. 14, 1835. : 
a M. Macpherson to Jackson. Philadelphia, Jan. 28, 1835. Charges against John 


Halberstadt, applicant for the consulship of St. Jago de Cuba. U. S. Telegraph, Oct. 24, 


8 i . 
‘ To James Gwin, Nashville. Washington, Feb. 23, 1835. States that the Nashville 
Republican misrepresented his views regarding his successor; in favor of a general party 


tion. Niles’ Register, XLVIII. 80. ; 
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To John Boyle and others, committee. Washington, Mar. 15, 1835. Official duties 
prevent his attending celebration of the “ Patron Saint of Ireland”. Globe, Apr. 1, 1835. 

Petition of citizens of Chambers County, Ala., to Jackson. Apr. 8, 1835. Reservations 
of Creek Indians east of the Mississippi. Am. St. Pap., Indian Aff., VI. 649. : 
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Secretary Cass to Jackson. War Department, Feb. i i 
Florida. Am. St. Pap, Mil. Af, VL 56. iets Syste 

To the Senate. Washington, Feb. 9, 1836. Transmitti 
Tadidn foetilities in: Figcida, afauaa* eles aula, ales Semin nee a 
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by Senate, on appropriation necessary to put shag eine Sub cieeritian? cco 
ate amet Ay Mont eg Apr. 8, 1836. Transmitting reports of Secretaries of War 

'y ropriations necessary to put footi 
ie Mil. Aff., VI. 365; ibid., Naa FIV. 883, el ht ts <M Re 
ecretary Cass to Jackson. Department of War, May 14, 1836. Transmittin i 
" : : Chee . n g copies 
Saath preety ae correspondence on neutrality and defense of frontiers. Am. St. 
To Senate and House of Representatives Washington, May 14, 18 itti 

: . , 1836. Transmitting re- 

ports of Secretaries of War and Navy on preserving neutrality along frontiers, J bid. *y 
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Secretary Cass to Jackson. War Department, May 25, 1836. Transmitting report of 
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Address of the Diplomatic Corps to Jackson. Washington, Mar. 4, 1837. On taking 
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201. 
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Bank. Niles’ Register, LIT. 385. 
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the Bank. Heiskell, III. 548. 
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eee Grundy. Hermitage, Dec. 16, 1837. Pension for Mrs. Ross. Am. Hist. Mag., 
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To Moses Dawson. Hermitage, Dec. 17, 1837. On the attitude of the Democratic party 
toward the question of the bank and the subtreasury bill. Niles’ Register, LIII. 314. 

To R. B. Taney. Hermitage, Apr. 14, 1838. Opinion on the issue of Treasury notes. 
Md. Hist. Mag., IV. 305. 

To Moses Ridley and others, committee. Nashville, Aug. 20, 1838. Expressing regret 
ee he cannot accept invitation to dinner at Mufreesborough, Tenn. Niles’ Register, LV. 
116. 
ee Felix Grundy. Hermitage, Aug. 23, 1838. On the Cherokees. Am. Hist. Mag., V. 

To Mr. Breedlove, collector of port of New Orleans. Sept. 20. 1838. i 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF ANDREW JACKSON. 


INDORSEMENTS.! 
[1833 ?] 
Not answered, as I have great difficulty in meeting those pecuniary 
engagements that I have become bound for, but I hope god will relieve ail 
those who trust in him in true faith and is worthy of his favours through 
the atonement of our Lord Jesus christ our savior and redemer. A. J. 


I would to god I had the means to relieve all the distressed, but I have - 
not, my own are more than my means can meet. A. J. 


E. Livingston. 

For the perusal of the Secretary of State and to return it. A. J. 

when the secretary is at leisure the P. would be happy to see him before 
he closes the despatch to Mr. Livingston—all attempts to insult the 
executive by seperating him from the Govt. must be promptly met and 
repelled. A. J. 


My name to the original work of OSulivan and Langly, was asked by 
my friend B. F. Butler, to head the subscription, for the work, not as a 
subscriber for the Book, but to recommend it to the public. he was told 
by me that I subscribed to no work, to give it my pecuniary aid. A. J. 


Major Neville complains of neglect—his friends have neglected him 
not me, proposels have in several cases been to appt. him, but others were 
preferred A. J 


To Mrs. ANDREW JACKSON, JR. 


WASHINGTON, January 2, 1833. 

My dear Sarah, I had a fatiguing day on yesterday. I never saw the 
House more crowded than it was and I was kept three hours on my feet 
labouring all the while under one of my severe headaches. I am better to 
day and having recd. the Breast Pin within as a Newyears gift, I inclose 
to you, having nothing better which I can convey by mail. I send you also 
the bill for shoes receipted, which will be well to keep. George and Au- 
gusta both say this bill was paid by you, that Geo. carried the money. be 
it so, the debt is paid and settled. 

This day I am left alone. Mr. Benton is replying to Mr. Clay in the 
Senate, and Col. Polk to Mr. McDuffie in the House and every body is in 
attendance to hear them. Présent me affectionately to Andrew, to Thomas 
and Emma. Kiss for me my dear little Rachel. believe me your affec- 


tionate father. 


1In the Jackson MSS. are many indorsements in Jackson’s handwriting that have 
become separated from the letters to which they belong. Those given here are self- 
explanatory and illustrate phases of the writer’s character. 
I 
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CoLonEL ANTHONY BUTLER TO JACKSON. 


Mexico City, January 2, 1833. 

_... Mr. Alaman? has left his hiding place and is again in Mexico 
but still in some alarm for the future, notwithstanding the Oblivion 
promised in the pacification. So soon as matters are so far settled, as to 
allow me to renew the subjects that have been for some time lying over 
with this Gove’mt I shall do so, and if Mr. Alaman is here and at liberty 
I shall make him useful. Gen. Pedraza? it is said has been hitherto very 
much opposed to any extension of our boundary West, and it was he as I 
understood who denied Mr. Poinsett the privilege of even discussing the 
question relative to a Treaty stipulation for the inland Trade between 
Santa Fé and Missouri. If he continues so strait laced on these subjects, 
it will give me some trouble to bring matters to the point we desire—even 
should it be practicable to do so at all. I have one road however by which 
I hope to reach him and vanquish his scruples, should they remain as 
strong as it is said they formerly were, and I have besides the very Man 
provided to do the underworking with him. He is represented to me as a 
very firm or rather an obstinate man, so that it is impossible to say in 
advance, what we shall be able to do with him; if he is perceived to be 
impracticable the better way will be to let the affair stand over for the 
New Administration that comes into power on the Ist April next. 

I may meet with difficulties and great ones. Under the present Adminis- 
tration I count on them, I expect them. But I will succeed in uniting 
a to our Country before I am done with the Subject or I will forfeit 
my head. I know them all well, and I know how to manage them. And 
after my Success with Alaman, who Mr. Poinsett said “nothing could 
Conciliate ” I do not allow myself to doubt. Bonaparte said that “‘ to deter- 
mine to succeed ” was the first step, and seldom failed. I have made it my 
maxim in this matter. 


In the hope of soon hearing from you I remain My dear Sir ever and 
faithfully yours 


To MARTIN VAN BurREN.? 
Private 


WASHINGTON, January 13, 1833. 
My D’r sir, Yours of the 9th instant was handed to me by Mr. Wright ? 
last night, with whom I had some conversation on our general concerns, 
and I congratulate your state and my country, for sending us a man of his 
integrity, talents and firmness, at the present crisis. it will give me pleasure 
to consult him on all your local concerns, and here I would remark that the 


secretary of state and many of your friends in Newyork were the cause 
of the selection of Mr. Dewit.® ™~ 


ie Ms = 
1 Lucas Alaman, former Mexican secretary for foreign affairs. ‘ 
2 Manuel Gomez Pedraza, at this time president of Mexico. 
1 Library of Congress, Van Buren MSS. 
3 Silas Wright, M. C. from New York 1827-1829, senator 1833-1834. 
Van me Mgrs to Conetes asa Jageea Democrat from New York 
- ). an. 20, 1833, Jackson appoint im chargé d’affai 
America. The Secretary of State was Edward Livingston. mario 


January, 1833 3 


I have recd. several letters from you which remain unanswered, you 
know I am a bad correspondent at any time, lately I have been indis- 
posed by cold, and surrounded with the nullifiers of the south, and the 
Indians in the south, and west ; that has occupied all my time, not leaving 
me a moment for private friendship, or political discussion with a friend. 
, beg of you not to be disturbed by any thing you hear from the alarm- 
ists at this place. many nullifiers are here under disguise, working hard to 
save calhoun and would disgrace their country and the Executive to do it. 
Be assured that I have and will act with all the forbearence [I possess] to 
do my duty, and extend that protection to our good citizens and the officers 
of our Government in the south who are charged with the execution of the 
laws ; but it would destroy all confidence in our government, both at home 
and abroad, was I to sit with my arms folded and permit our good citizens 
in So Carolina who are standing forth in aid of the laws to be imprisoned, 
fined, and perhaps hung, under the ordinance of South Carolina and the 
laws to carry it into effect, all which, are palbable [sic] violations of the 
constitution and subversive of every right of our citizens. Was this to be 
permitted the Government would loose the confidence of its citizens and it 
would induce disunion every where. 

No my friend, the crisis must be now met with firmness, our citizens 
protected, and the modern doctrine of nullification and secession put down 
forever—for we have yet to learn, whether some of the eastern states may 
not secede or nullify, if the tariff is reduced. I have to look at both ends of 
the union to preserve it. I have only time to add, that So Carolina, has by 
her replevin, and other laws, closed our courts, and authorised the Gover- 
nor to raise 12,000 men to keep them closed, giving all power to the sheriffs 
to use this army as the posse comitatus. I must appeal to congress to cloath 
our officers and marshall with the same power to aid them in executing 
the laws, and apprehending those who may commit treasonable acts. This 
call upon congress must be made as long before the Irst. of Feby next as 
will give congress time to act before that day, or I would be chargeable 
with neglect of my duty, and as congress are in session, and as I have said 
in my message, which was before the So. C. ordinance reached me, if other 
powers were wanted I would appeal to congress. was I therefore to act 
without the aid of congress, or without communicating to it, I would be 
branded with the epithet, tyrant. from these remarks you will at once see 
the propriety of my course, and be prepared to see the communication I 
will make to congress on the 17th instant, which will leave congress ten 
days to act upon it before the Irst of February after it is printed. The 
parties in So. C. are arming on both sides, and drilling in the night, and I 
expect soon to hear that a civil war of extermination has commenced. I 
will meet all things with deliberate firmness and forbearance, but wo, to 
those nullifiers who shed the first blood. The moment Tam prepared with 
proof I will direct prosecutions for treason to be instituted against the 
leaders, and if they are surrounded with 12,000 bayonets our marshall 
shall be aided by 24,000 and arrest them in the midst thereof—nothing 
must be permitted to weaken our government at home or abroad. 
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Virginia except a few nullifiers and politicians, is true to the core 4 I 
could march from that state 40,000 men in forty days—nay, they are ready 
in N. C. in Tennessee, in all the western states, and from good old demo- 
cratic Pennsylvania I have a tender of upwards of 50,000, and from the 
borders of So. C. in No. C. I have a tender of one entire Reggt. The 
union shall be preserved.* . 

In haste yr friend 


P. S. I will be happy to hear from you often, and see you as early as a just 
sense of delicacy will permit. My whole houshold salute thee affection- 
ately A J 


4The same day on which Jackson wrote this letter Silas Wright, who was about to 
take his seat in the Senate as successor of William L. Marcy, resigned, wrote Van Buren 
a long review of the situation in Washington with a special consideration of the Verplanck 
bill. The following extract from this letter (Library of Congress, Van Buren MSS.) 
shows that he took a different view from Jackson of the nullification crisis: 

“ My Dear Sir, I saw the President half an hour last evening and the Secy. of war a 
few moments this day. They both feel very anxious that our Legislature should act 
speedily on the subject of the S. Carolina matter and the anxiety wholly arises from 
the state of feeling here in reference to the Tariff bill. They urged me very much to 
write today and to give some of our friends at Albany the state of prospects here and 
at the south. I have seen few except them, and none upon these points and my interview 
with the President was a mere call to deliver your letter and to say how is your health? 
and all the conversation was in a room full of company. I learned from him that instead 
of a diminution of the probabilities of force at Charleston those probabilities had been 
constantly increasing and infered that he does not expect that any bill which can be 
passed will prevent an open rupture there, but he hopes it may keep the other states 
south steady while he disciplines Messrs. Calhoun, Hamilton and Hayne. He says a 
majority of the People of that state are at this moment with him and against the 
nullifiers, but that they cannot manifest their will because there is no election and the 
nullifiers have the political power of the state and will not call one. He says he is 
advised that they are raising their volunteer corps of 12000 and holding regular drills of 
the squads in the night, and that this information he knows to be true; that the Union 
men are also raising volunteers and making preparations for force; that two uniformed 
companies in Charleston were called upon by the Gov. to volunteer and that 10 from 
the one company and 12 from the other joined the nullifying army and all the residue 
ranged themselves on the side of the Union force; that Hamilton has recently visited 
Augusta; that he has no doubt he (the Prest.) knows the object and has known it for 
three months, but he did not say what it was; that when the steam boat got a short 
distance from the wharf at Augusta with Hamilton on board the tri-colored flag was 
raised on the boat and the American Jack reversed placed under it, and, Sir, said the 
old Gentleman ‘for this indignity to the flag of the country she ought to have been 
instantly sunk, no matter who owned or commanded her’. 

“The Secy. of war assures me that the reasons to apprehend force constantly increase 
and that he has little hope than any measures which can be taken will prevent it, but 
that the south will remain firm if Mr. Verplank’s bill is passed, and without any bill 
there is reason to fear for the whole south, even for Tennessee. Such is the substance 
of my information from these sources. Rumor there says that an express is established 
between this city and Charleston which passes information in four days from the one 
point to the other and that the last express brought a letter from Genl. Scott to the 
Secy. of war saying that blood would be shed and that he did not believe any thing 
could prevent it. I mention these facts to show that these men do not expect much 
effect from the proposed Legislation upon South Carolina, but they are*very anxious 
about the rest of the south. I have seen no others of the Cabinet. ~ 

ss From the opinion I can collect I think it unlikely that any bill will pass and quite 
certain that the bill now before the House cannot without material modifications, while 
the Secy. of war thinks if any material modifications are made that it cannot pass for 
want of the southern votes. Among our delegation I find that same scism in relation to 
this subject which existed here during the last winter and I need not detail that, as 
Gov. Marcy and Mr. Flagg can explain it. I have seen but few, but those I have seen 
are a good deal excited and too much exasperated against each other to act like the 
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: To Jorx R. Pornsetr.} 
Private 
WASHINGTON, January 16, 1833. 

M. y D’r Sir. This day I have communicated to both homes of eee 
the inclosed message, which has been referred to the committees on the 
judiciary, who we have a right to believe will promptly report a bill giving 
all the powers asked for. 

I have recd. several letters from Gentlemen in So. Carolina, requesting 
to be furnished with the means of Defence, Mr. I. Graham an old revolu- 
tionary patriot, a Mr. Harrison and Col Levy. I have requested Genl Blair 
to inform Col Levy to apply to you and I request that you will make it 
known confidentially, that when necessary you are authorized, and will 
furnish the necessary means of defence. 

Mr. Calhoun let off a little of his ire against me today in the Senate, but 
was so agitated and confused that he made quite a failure, was replied to 
with great dignity and firmness, by Major Forsythe. Calhoun finds him- 
self between Scylla and Caribdis and is reckless. My great desire is that 
the union men may put nullification and secession down in So. Carolina 
themselves, and save the character of the State and add thereby to the 
stability of our union, You can rely on every aid that I can give—only 
advise me of the action of the nullifyers. The moment they are in hostile 
array in opposition to the execution of the laws, let it be certified to me by 
the atty. for the district, or the judge, and I will forthwith order the 
leaders prosecuted and arrested—if the marshal is resisted by 12,000 
bayonets, I will have his possee 24,000, but the moment these rebellious 
factions find they are opposed by the good people of that state, with a 
resolution becoming freemen and worthy the name of americans, and 
under the protection of the union they will yield to the power of the law, 
and return to their obedience. 

I write in great haste, late at night, and much fatigued, and indisposed 
by a bad cold. you will excuse this scrale, it is for your own eye. Write 
me often, and give me the earliest intelligence of the first armed force that 
appears in the field to sustain the ordinance—the first act of treason com- 


men they are. As usual both parties are in the extreme and they seem to be so, as 
much as for any other cause, to annoy the other more severely. Jewett and Pierson 
are settled and determined against any action and have deep feeling on the subject, and 
Hoffman and Angel I believe are for all the reduction they can find offered in any bill, 
and the main body of the delegation are more or less in advance towards the one or 
the other of these extremes. I think however that very few of them will vote for the 
bill as it is and I do not yet know any but Hoffman, Angell, Verplanck and Cambrelling. 
Of Lent and Bergen I know nothing and of several of the others I know no more than 
what may be infered from their locations. I speak of course of our friends in the 
delegation but I am well informed that Mr. White opposes the bill and Mr. Beardsley 
tells me himself that he must have extensive modifications or he cannot vote for it. 

“These are all the facts I have collected which are material and I give them to you 
that they may be seen and known and have such influence as you, and our few 
other friends to whom you may think proper to show them, shall suppose they ought 
to have upon the action of the Legislature refered to, and upon your individual action 
and advice to and with our representatives here.” 

1 Hist. Soc. of Pa., Poinsett Papers. 
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mitted unites to it, all those who have aided and abetted in the incitement 
to the act. we will strike at the head and demolish the monster, nulification 
and Secession at the threshold by the power of the law 

I am very respectfully yr mo obdt. Servt. 


JoEt R. PoinsETT TO JACKSON. 
( Private) 
CHARLESTON, January 16, 1833. 

My dear Sir, I transmit herewith a Circular addressed by the governor 
of this state to the officers of his staff, instructing them to make conditional 
contracts and other dispositions for the transportation of troops from the 
interiour to Charleston. No troops have yet been moved, but the gover- 
nor’s aids are already actively engaged in making the necessary arrange- 
ments in conformity with the instructions contained in this circular.* 

I am somewhat at a loss how to act. I appointed some time ago a com- 
mittee consisting of the ablest lawyers in the state for the purpose of 
taking into consideration the operation of the laws passed by our legisla- 
ture in conformity with the ordinance, for the purpose of communicating 
to you the opinions of these Gentlemen drawn from an intimate knowledge 
of the law as well as a familiar acquaintance with the character and inten- 
tions of those, who may raise the question and those charged with execut- 
ing the laws. They have not yet reported to me, and I regret this the more 
because I do not believe the revenue laws can be carried into effect by legal 
process, framed as the laws of the nullifiers now are; and I do not fully 
understand how the issue is to be brought about whereby we may stand 
forth in defence of the laws of the United States. I ought not to disguise 
from you, that even if the case should arise of the Posse Comitatus being 
called out by the U. S. Marshall, there exists a disinclination on the part 
of the majority of the Union party in Charleston to join in mortal conflict 
with their adversaries as a part of the Posse. There is scarcely a family 
wherein some member is not in the opposite ranks, and it is certain in such 
a contest father would be arrayed against son and Brother against brother. 
The opinion appears to prevail among them, that in taking this stand 
without any further authority from the federal government than a sum- 
mons from the federal marshall, they would render themselves amenable 
to the laws of the state, should they fail and be taken prisoners. In my 
frequent conferences with my coadjutors I find, that they would prefer, 
that the Marshal should signify to the Judge, that he could not execute the 
law, and the Judge so certify to you, Whereupon you could issue your 
order calling out the militia and we would promptly obey the call. I know, 
that you would prefer and so would I infinitely, that the union party in the 
state should put down this rebellion themselves; but if I find, that the 
majority of the party are not disposed to aid me in this- effort, I cannot 
expose a few brave men to the certainty of defeat. I shall leave nothing 
undone to bring them to this determination; but I have my doubts of 


1 See the correspondence published in vols. VII. and VIII. of the American Historical 
Review, especially VII. 752-761. 
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success. The parties are so equally divided in the city, our opponents have 
the advantage of being able to organise and drill openly, and in the opinion 
of the multitude have the law on their side; So that our men are many of 
them intimidated. They fear too the arrival of troops from the Country 
and being overpowered by numbers. I think it proper to inform you of 
the objections made by a respectable number of the party in this city. I 
would not for the world you should ever suppose we had resolved upon a 
certain course of action and had not courage to carry it out. I shall go on 
with my preparations and it may be, that the consciousness of strength 
may give them resolution to act in support of the law, and save the state 
from disgrace. 

Would not the raising, embodying and marching troops to Charleston 
be an act of overt treason? Would it not be humanity to prevent the accu- 
mulation of these forces in this city? We must either basely submit to be 
trampled upon by these tyrants, or resist the arrogance and contumely we 
should have to suffer from Satellites of Hamilton and Hayne if they do 
occupy Charleston in any force. Some of us never will submit to the 
tyranny and oppression of these arrogant and presumptuous men; but we 
shall have to contend against fearfull odds if the federal government folds 
its arms and looks on without taking a part in the contest. I am very 
desirous government should determine what course it will pursue in such 
emergencies, not with a view of hastening on any conflict, for we will 
avoid that as long as it is safe and honorable to do so; but in order to be 
prepared to cooperate with you. 

The recruiting in town goes on slowly. In the Country we understand 
five thousand Volunteers have offered their services to the governor. They 
have been assured however, whenever they showed any backwardness to 
sign the articles, that there would be no fighting if they did so. That they 
had only to put on a bold front and the government of the union would 
at once yield to their demands. There are it is true some rash and violent 
men, who desire to bring on a contest with us or with the general 
governmt. I almost wish they could be gratified. 

I shall I hope in a few days send you the opinion of my legal com- 
mittee and some more correct account of the number and disposition of 
our forces. 

I am Dear Sir, very respectfully 


Jort R. PoINsETT TO JACKSON. 
private 
CHARLESTON, January 19, 1833. 

My dear Sir, I have this instant received the accompanying opinion 
drawn up by the first legal talents of our bar and hasten to transmit to you 
by express. I think it well digested and suited to our circumstances. It is 
however very doubtfull whether any course the government can adopt will 
effectually prevent a conflict in the streets of our city. In my opinion, 
nothing will prevent that, but the certainty on the part of the Nullifiers 
that we are prepared to meet them. And I shall be able soon to give them 
that assurance. I transmit you herewith a statement of the armament 
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lately moved to the Citadel. Five waggon loads of arms and ammunition 
were sent off into the interiour today, which renders it absolutely necessary 
I should take some precautions for arming the friends of the union in that 
quarter. I propose to send arms to given points in N’th Carolina and give 
orders to our friends to retire upon Spartanburg and Greenville. An 
order for arms upon the arsenal near Augusta would be important for the 
protection of our party upon and near the Georgia frontier. A brig arrived 
from New York yesterday loaded by an agent sent from this state, with 
arms, among them are 20 heavy guns. sme J 

I am forming a Legion in the city independently of the organisation of 
the Citizens. It is composed of the young and I hope and believe the brave. 
To complete it I want 4 Six Pounders mounted on travelling carriages. 
There are many such at Fort Moultrie; but Col. Bankhead * thinks he will 
require them in case the Island is attacked or the town to be occupied. I 
cannot well do without them, 4 are as many as I can manage effectively. 
I should then have a squadron of Cavalry 80 men, two companies of flying 
artillery, two companies of Riflemen and a battalion of Infantry, between 
6 and 700 in all, and the armed Citizens organised as well as such troops 
can be, will complete about a thousand to 1200 effective men. 

The Nullifiers are extremely active and do keep up the excitement in 
an extraordinary manner. They drill and exercise their men without inter- 
mission. I saw today in the streets of our city several of the Leaders of 
that party from the Country strutting about with Cockades in their hats— 
blue with a button, the Palmetto stamped upon it. I hope something will 
be done for Major Champlin. He is deserving and shall not want; but I 
do assure you I require all the funds I can raise, which are devoted to the 
uses of the party. I dislike to touch on this subject; but just now I cannot 
well manage to transport the means of defence by the circuitous route they 
must travel without the aid of government. We understand that the Nulli- 
fiers have offers of service from some revolutionists in N’th Carolina and 
especially in Georgia. I send you a Greenville paper, which will show you 
the spirit of our friends near the mountains and what I have been able to 
effect there. 


very respectfully I am, Dear Sir 


Jor, R. PoInsetr To JAcKSoNn. 


CHARLESTON, January 20, 1833. 

My dear Sir, 1 had prepared a letter to be sent to you by express, when 
yours was brought to me by the District Attorney. The Message is admi- 
rable and you will perceive a coincidence between the views taken of the 
subject by the Committee appointed by me and yourself, as well as the 
course recommended to be adopted by Congress. Ss 

With respect to the applications made to you by Mr. Graham, Harrison 
and others I will attend to their being supplied with the means of defence 
whenever necessary. They all want to have arms to put into the hands of 
the men immediately, to which I object as such a measure will have the 


1 James Bankhead, later major-general. 
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effect of provoking a contest and of putting us in the wrong. I think that 
govt. ought to be prepared to strike the moment the troops of the interiour 
are moved towards the city. You will see by the governor’s general orders 
that preparations are making for that purpose. If they [are] allowed to 
occupy the city, it will cost much blood to dislodge them. We shall be ex- 
posed to their insults, which I much doubt if with all the christian for- 
bearance we can exercise, we can long brook. You may rest assured, that 
these reckless men will not be put down by any moral influence we may 
be able to exert over them. They are desperate and believe if they can 
bring on a contest with the federal government they will excite the sym- 
pathy and receive the aid of the neighbouring states. Nothing keeps them 
in check and foils them so much as the steady opposition of the Union party 
throughout the state. It must be made to appear, that this is a contest 
between the friends and supporters of the govr. and the laws and a re- 
bellious faction, which has by the most deceptious means obtained posses- 
sion of the power of the State. The government would not discharge its 
duty if it did not sustain the former, and we will I trust so act as to merit 
it’s support. 

I expect the next move will be secession and we must be prepared to 
resist it. I cannot but think that we, the Union party, ought at once to 
declare our firm determination to bring the state back into the Union and 
call for the aid of the General government to put down the rebellion of a 
faction and restore order and tranqullity. And that the general government 
ought to be ready to sustain us. I never will suffer these men to withdraw 
the state of South Carolina from the Union. I will raise the standard 
against them instantly, but to do so with effect and with the United action 
of the Union party they must act with the countenance of the federal 
government. The threats of the Nullifiers, that the air shall be darkened 
with our carcases as Traitors, appal some, who I believe would have stout 
hearts if they believed themselves safe from such an ignominious death. 

I observe what you say about the head of the Monster Nullification. 
We must avoid making this man of too much importance. You are 
aware that in our country a man may be persecuted into consequence. I 
verily believe, that to treat this bad man with merited contempt will kill 
him morally, physically and politically. Whereas to attack him as the arch 
Rebel might enlist in his favor a feeling he is totally unworthy of. He 
deserves punishment and I am disposed to inflict it in its most cruel form. 
Let him walk through the world with the mark of reprobation upon him 
as a man who for his own unhallowed ambition would have involved his 
country in Ruin and disgrace. ' 

Commodore Elliott? is here and I have already had a conference with 
him. We shall act in perfect concert. 

If any military movements are to take place here Genl. Scott ought to 
return. Bankhead is a good officer ; but our people and I myself have more 
confidence in the skill, activity and experience of Genl. Scott. I do not wish 
to delay the express any longer. I am sure we, the friends of order and 


1 Jesse Duncan Elliott. He commanded the West India squadron and the Charleston 
navy yard 1829-1833. 
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the Union, will receive the proclamation with universal approbation, and 
aid with heart and hand the constituted authorities in carrying out the 
measures recommended in that able document. 

I am Dear Sir, with great respect 


Joet R. PoInsETT TO JACKSON. 


Private CHARLESTON, January 22, 1833. 


My dear Sir, I have this instant received your letter of the 24th Inst. by 
express. The assurances it contains are cheering; but as all your plans are 
formed upon the probable acts of the Nullifiers in relation to the execution 
of their ordinance, I still think it necessary to send on Mr. Smith in order 
that with a full view of the whole ground you may resolve on the proper 
course to be pursued to oppose secession. I can have no doubt of the 
passage of the acts you require to enable you to cause the laws to be 
executed; but am glad to learn, that you stand prepared at all events to 
put down these men. In this determination you will be susta[1]ned by 
the whole nation, and its execution will add any [only] another to the 
many claims you have upon the gratitude of your Country. If the Union 
party could be made to act under the orders of the Federal government 
they would do so efficiently and unhesitatingly ; but I am bound to state 
to you, that they cannot be brought out by any persuasion unless attacked, 
or authorised by you. They think to take up arms against the Nullifiers 
would be to violate the law and we are a law abiding people. If the state 
or the dominant party in it should assemble the Convention and. declare 
So. Carolina out of the Union, how shall we proceed? We will of course 
assemble our Union Convention and protest and remonstrate and all that; 
but what active measure shall we take? They will accompany their declara- 
tion of Secession by bills of pains and penalties, definitions of treason and 
so forth, which will appal the timid, and I fear prevent the majority of 
the Union party from opposing them with arms. My plan would be, if 
the city were safe, for I cannot abandon my fellow citizens for an instant 
in this hour of peril, to go up to Greenville or Spartanburg, assemble the 
Convention and authorised by a call from you declare against the faction 
which now tyrannises over the people and in the name of the state of 
South Carolina march against them. I am not certain whether the people 
of those districts would array themselves against the Nullifiers without 
your orders, except for self defence. In the city the Union party will not 
move without the authority of the Federal govt. I have conversed fully 
with Mr. Smith upon this subject. He knows the feelings and disposition 
of the people in the state, and after conferring with him, I will pursue 
any plan of operations you suggest to the best of my ability fearlessly 
and zealously. I have been represented by the nullifiers to bea. Desperado, 
who would hurry the Union party to act$ of lawless violence. Iam obliged 
therefore to be very cautious or I should lose my influence over them. 
The indisposition to act does not arise from timidity; but an habitual 
respect for the laws, which distinguishes our party. I shall await with 
great impatience your suggestions and orders; which I hope to receive by 
the return of Mr. Smith. 


I'am, my dear Sir, very truly and respectfully 
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To Joet R. Pornsett.? 


WASHINGTON, January 24, 1833. 

My dear Sir, I have recd. yours of the 16th 19th and 2oth instant, that 
of the 16th late last night and hasten to reply by the return express which 
will leave early tomorrow. 

My Message to congress, forwarded to you by the last express was 
refered to the committee in each house, on the judiciary—that of the 
Senate has reported a bill which you will receive from the Secretary of 
the Treasury by the conveyance that will hand you this. you will see 
from a perusal, that it contains, with the powers now possessed, every 
authority necessary to enable the executive to execute the revenue laws, 
and protect our citizens engaged in their support, and to punish all who 
may attempt to resist their execution by force. This bill has been made 
the order of the day for Monday next, and altho this delay has been 
submitted to by the Senate, still I have no doubt but it will pass by a very 
large majority in both Houses. There will be some intemperate discussion 
on the bill and on Calhouns, and Grundys resolutions. 

It was my duty to make known to Congress, being in session, the state 
of the union, I withheld till the last moment to give Congress time to act 
before the first of February. having done my duty in this respect, should 
congress fail to act on the bill, and I shall be informed of the illegal assem- 
blage of an armed force with intention to oppose the execution of the 
revenue laws, under the late ordinance of So. Carolina, I stand prepared 
forthwith to issue my proclamation warning them to disperse. should they 
fail to comply with the proclamation, I will forthwith call into the field, 
such a force as will overaw resistance, put treason and rebellion down 
without blood, and arrest and hand over to the judiciary for trial and 
punishment, the leaders, exciters and promoters of this rebellion and 
treason. 

You need not fear the assemblage of a large force at charleston. give me 
early information, officially, of the assemblage of a force armed, to carry 
into effect the ordinance and laws nullifying our revenue laws, and to pre- 
vent their execution, and in ten or fifteen days at farthest I will have in 
charleston from ten to fifteen thousand well organized troops, well equiped 
for the field, and twenty thousand, or thirty, more, in their interior. I have 
a tender of volunteers from every state in the union. I can if need be, 
which god forbid, march two hundred thousand men in forty days to 
quell any and every insurrection, or rebellion that might arise to threaten 
our glorious confederacy, a union, upon which our liberty prosperity 
and happiness rests. 

I repeat to the union men again, fear not, the union will be preserved, 
and treason and rebellion promptly put down, when and where it may shew 
its monster head. you may rest assured that the nullies of Carolina will 
receive no aid from any quarter. They. have been encouraged by a few 
from Georgia and Virginia but the united voice of the yeomenry of the 
country and the tender of volunteers from every state has put this down. 


1 Hist. Soc. of Pa., Poinsett Papers. 
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They well know I will execute the laws, and that the whole people will 
support me in it, and preserve the union. even if the Governor of Virginia 
should have the folly to attempt to prevent the militia from marching thro 
his state to put the faction in So. Carolina down and place himself at the 
head of an armed force for such a wicked purpose, I would arrest him at 
the head of his troops, and hand him over to the civil authority for trial. 
The volunteers of his own state would enable me to do this. I repeat again 
my pride and desire is, that the union men may arouse and sustain the 
majesty of the constitution and the laws, and save my native state from 
that disgrace that the nullifiers have brought upon her. give me early 
intelligence of the assemblage of an armed force any where in the state, 
under the ordinance and the laws to nullify and resist the revenue laws of 
the united States, and you may rest assured I will act promptly and do my 
duty to god and my country, and relieve the good citizens of that despotism 
and tyranny, under which the supporters of the union now labour. 

On yesterday the tariff bill would have passed the House of repre- 
sentatives had it not been for a very insulting and irritating speech by 
wilde ? of Georgia which has threw the whole of Pennsylvania, New York 
and Ohio into a flame. I am told there is great excitement, and no hopes 
now of its passing this session. it is further believed that the speech was 
made for this purpose at the instigation of the nullies who wish no ac- 
commodation of the tariff. This will unite the whole people against the 
nullifiers and instead of carrying the south with the nullies, will have the 
effect to arouse them against them when it is discovered their object is 
nothing but disunion. The House sat late and I have not heard from it 
since 7 oclock. I must refer you to Mr. McLane * for further information, 
as it is very late and my eyes grow dim. Keep me well advised, and 
constantly. The armes are placed subject to your requisition, and under 
your discretion. I keep no copy, nor have I time to correct this letter. 

In haste very respectfully your friend 


To MartTIn VAN Buren. 
Confidential 


WASHINGTON, January 25, 1833. 
my D’r sir. Why is your Legislature silent at this eventful crisis. 
Friendship, with candor, compels me to say to you, that your friends are 
astonished at the silence of your Legislature, and gives rise to dark inu- 
endoes of your enemies, that you command them, and are awaiting the 
result of the virginia Legislature. Believing as you know I do, how un- 
worthy those inuendoes are, as respects your firmness or your principles, 
I cannot but sincerely regret, that the great state of Newyork has not come 
forth in her majesty and strength at this eventful moment. _ 
_ Regardless of the mad theories of a few demagogues and politicians in 
virginia I have the evidence on my table of the united voice of the people 


2 Richard H. Wilde, M. C. from Georgia 1815-1817, 1827-1835. His defeat in 1834 
was attributed to his opposition to Jackson. 

® Louis McLane, Secretary of the Treasury. 

1 Library of Congress, Van Buren MSS. 
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of virginia against the absurd and modern doctrine of nullification and 
secession, as “a peaceful and constitutional measure”. It is repudiated 
by Mr. Madison whose written opinion is here, and by all the people 
no[r]th of James river, and west to the ohio. I have been engaged 
reading this morning the answer of Mr. Stevenson (speaker) to Mr. 
Richie * which prostrates the modern doctrine of both the right of a state 
to nullify or secede. he has done it in a masterly manner, and proves as 
he goes, from the resolutions of va. of 98-99, and the journals and explana- 
tions given by the framers of the constitution, the absurdity of the doctrine, 
and drawing a clear difference between the natural and unalienable rights of 
man, to resist oppressions, and the right of a state, to secede. I hope Mr. 
Richie may publish it. it will give the final go by, and prostration, to the 
dangerous doctrine of Calhoun, and his satelites. The people of virginia 
in their resolutions every where are severe on Governor Floyd, for his 
message on this subject—one this morning from Loudon,* pointedly so. 

I am induced to write you this hasty scrall, from a note recd., this 
moment, from one of our sincere friends who, confidentially, informs me, 
that the whispers and inuendos, I have named, are circulated, to injure 
you, carrying out the idea, that you wield the Legislature and thro fear 
of results are silent. Friendship dictates, that I should let you know that 
such is the course of your enemies, and the silence of the Legislature give 
a colouring to these false sugestions. 

I am interrupted by company, and must close with the remark, having 
made known to congress the state of the union, if it does not act, before 
the Irst. of February, I am sure from the hostile attitude that So Carolina 
will assume to carry her replevin law into effect, that I will have to act 
under the powers given by the constitution and the laws, and for this 

uirpose have my proclamation prepared. 

Mr. Wild of Georgia night before last, threw a firebrand into the House 
which will defeat the passage of the Tariff—it is said by many that it was 
done with this view. he is wielded by Calhoun. Last night the ire raged, 
it is said, beyond every thing ever heard before. 

I have to close, with the kind salutations of all the family and with my 
own. I remain yr friend 


JoreL R. PornsETT TO JACKSON. 


CHARLESTON, January 30, 1833. 

My dear Sir, So much anxiety is expressed by the members of the Union 
party on the subject of the advance of the States Rights forces from the 
interiour, that you must pardon me for troubling you so often on the sub- 
ject. In my opinion if one thousand men (Regulars) were encamped on 
the Neck or at the U. S. Arsenal, as a point for the Union men to rally 
upon in case of an attack from the opposite party. They would be compelled 
to respect us. There is no constitutional objection to this measure. I make 
this suggestion at the solicitation of my friends. I think we will make 


2 Andrew Stevenson of Virginia, and Thomas Ritchie, editor of the Richmond Enquirer. 


See also vol. IV., p. 17n. 
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a good defence any how, altho if the Volunteers of his Excellency pour 
down upon us we shall have to contend against great odds. Contracts are 
made and depots forming all along the Roads leading to Charleston. 

Have you the power, or will you have it to call out or accept Volunteers 
otherwise than through the governors of the states? I believe so; but am 
not certain, and should like to know for our government. 

The Nullifiers have made no further movements. They bluster as usual. 
I am suffering with a lame finger, which compels me to conclude. 

I am Dear Sir respectfully 


Lewis WILLIAMS TO JACKSON. 


WASHINGTON, February 2, 1833. 

Sir, Jesse Lister Esqr formerly resided at a place called Richmond in 
Surry County North Carolina. It was the seat of justice in the County 
and many years ago you attended there as a Lawyer at the Courts.* Lester 
is now dead, but his Heirs say that you stand charged on his Books for 
the amount of your board etc at one of the Courts you attended. The 
amount is about ten dollars and the Heirs are in reduced circumstances so 
as to need the money. They have authorized me to make application to 
you for the money, and think they are entitled to interest as well as the 
principal. It is not in my power to call on you personally today, and 1 
must therefore take the liberty to trouble you with a letter. I should be 
glad to hear from you on the subject as soon as your convenience will 
permit. 


I am Sir your most Obt and very Hbl. Servt. 


[Indorsement in Jackson’s handwriting:] answer with respects. acknowl- 
edges the receipt of his note, expresses surprise that Mr. L. had not 
applied in 1788, as he passed his House on his way to the West and still 
more if the demand was just, that he had not called for it in his life time. 
assures him that it is not a just debt, that the whole history of his life 
shews his punctuality in meeting all his engagements of this kind 


February 2nd 1833. 
To Joet R. Pornsett.? 


ree WASHINGTON, February 7, 1833. 

D’r Sir. Yours of the 27th and 28th ultimo, have been handed me by 
Mr. Smith—that of the 30th thro’ Col Drayton has also been recd. Their 
contents being considered I hasten to reply. 


The nullifiers in your state have placed themselves thus far in the wrong. 
They must be kept there. Notwithstanding all their tyranny and bluster- 
ing conduct, until some act of force is committed of there is an assemblage 


1 This claim is probably associated with an old story that a tavern-keeper in North 
Carolina had on his books an unpaid charge against Jackson and that, in 1815, he wrote 


against it words indicating that it was discharged by Jackson’s winning the victory at 
New Orleans. 


1 Hist. Soc. of Pa., Poinsett Papers. 
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of an armed force by the orders of your Governor under the ordinance and 
Repleven laws to resist the execution of the laws of the United States, the 
Executive of the United States has no legal and constitutional power to 
order the militia into the field to suppress it, and not then, until his procla- 
mation commanding the insurgents to disperse has been issued. But this 
you may rely on, will be promptly done by the president the moment he 
is advised by proper affidavits that such is the condition of your state. 
You should not therefore fear the result, if the movement anticipated from 
the upper country for the purpose of enforcing the odious and despotic 
writ in Withernam[?] should really be made. 

Keep me advised of the first actual assemblage of an armed force in 
the upper part of your State, or in any other part of it, or in any part of 
the adjoining states, and before it reaches you I shall interpose a force for 
your protection and that of the city strong enough to overwhelm any effort 
to obstruct the execution of the laws. But bear in mind the fact that this 
step must be consequent upon the actual assemblage of such a force or 
pon some overt act of its commission. In this event which I trust in god 
will not happen, I will act and with firmness, promptness and efficiency. 

I sincerely lament that there is a contingency so probable which menaces 
the safety of those who are acting with you to sustain the union and laws 
of our happy country. But let what will happen, remain at your post in 
the performance of this the highest of all duties. Be firm in the support 
of the union: it is the sheet anchor of our liberty and prosperity, dissolve 
it and our fate will be that of unhappy Mexico. But it cannot be dissolved: 
the national voice from Main to Louisiana with a unanimity and resolu- 
tion never before exceeded declares that it shall be preserved and those who 
are assailing it under the guise of nullification and secession shall be con- 
signed to contempt and infamy. 

In resisting the tyrannic measures by which the ruling party [in] So. 
Carolina have proposed to obstruct the laws of the union, you are thrown 
back upon the right of self defence. Deprived of the protection guaran- 
teed to you by your own constitution, violent resistance to the tyranny 
which thus oppresses you becomes a duty, and in the performance of it the 
constitution and the laws of the United States will be your shield. Do not 
doubt that this shield will be upheld with all the power which I am or may 
be authorized to use. 

As soon as I am notified that the hostile array which you anticipate has 
been made the positions recommended as proper to be occupied for defence 
will be taken. of this fact let me be notified by an express who will bring 
the proper evidences of it. ne 

I have regretted that your convention * did not as such memorialise con- 
gress to extend to you the guarantee of the constitution, of a republican 
form of government, stating the actual despotism which now controls the 
State. The action of congress on the subject would have placed your 
situation before the whole union and filled the heart of every true lover of 


his country and its liberties with indignation. 


2 The Union Convention of South Carolina which had assembled on December 10. 
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I can order the regular troops to take any position which may be found 
necessary: but your own advice has been to “do nothing to irritate . 
When the crisis comes and I issue my proclamation, authority will be 
given to embody all volunteers enrolled for the support and execution of 
the laws, and the officers of the same of their own selection will be sanc- 
tioned by the president, as has been usual upon the receipt of the muster 
rolls. 

It has just been mentioned to me that a bet has been taken by a man 
supposed to be in the secrete of the nullifiers that the convention will be 
called and the odious ordinance repealed. God grant that this may be true. 
Let not this hope however lessen your watchfulness or your exertions. 
My pride is to save the character of my native State by the patriotism of 
its own citizens. Firmness on your part will do this. 

The tariff will be reduced to the wants of the Government, if not at this 
session of congress certainly at the next. 

Referring you to Mr. Smith I close this hasty scrawl with my prayers 
for your happiness 


Jort R. PorinsetT TO JACKSON. 


Private 
CHARLESTON, February 9, 1833. 

My dear Sir, The arrival of Mr. Leigh* from Richmond changed the 
plans of the nullifiers. They did not wish to give an immediate answer to 
Virginia, which they would have been compelled to do if their convention 
had been in Session. After much negotiation, they yesterday informed 
him, that they would assemble the convention directly after the adjourn- 
ment of Congress, the second Monday in March. Mr. Leigh says he 
hopes they will listen to the voice of Virginia if the tariff bill passes; but 
if the bill granting the powers asked for by you should pass and the tariff 
not be modified he fears they will go on. Mr. Leigh acknowledges, that 
if they do go on Eastern Virginia will remain neutral and Western Vir- 
ginia take part against them, so that the Legislature of that State can 
pledge the State to no course which this state desires it to do. I believe it 
will be found, that when the Leaders desire to stop, they have not the 
power to do so. They have raised a storm beyond their power to control. 
I intend to call the convention of the Union party together as soon as 
Hamilton issues his proclamation. I shall fix on three days later, so as to 
see their hand, and determine our course accordingly. It is rumoured, 
that the British Consul ? has assured his friends the nullifiers that he has 
written to the Commander of B. M. Squadron in the West Indies to send 
some vessels of war off this harbour in order to protect the.persons and 
property of H. B. M’s subjects. Whatéver may be the pretext of such a 
measure, the appearance of such a force here would encourage the nulli- 
fiers ; for their leaders have all along led them to believe, that in a contest 


1 Benjamin W. Leigh, who i 
Witliam C, Rives, pn ml o in 1834 was elected U. S. senator to fill the place of 


2 Henry Ogilby. 
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with the federal government they would receive the aid of Great Britain. 
This Consul is a nullifier and if I can detect him in doings as well as 
sayings I will give you instant information, and think he ought to be 
deprived of his exequatur. 

I transmit you herewith a letter in relation to the Post office in Colum- 
bia. That P. M. ought to be dismissed. The Union party recommend 
Mr. Chapman to be appointed in his place. McLean the mail Contractor 
deceives the P. M. G. government has not a more determined or more 
mischeivous enemy. He sported the revolutionary cockade and has I pre- 
as volunteered his services to fight against the government which pays 

im. 

All my accounts from the country are cheering. The Union party are 
decided and firm. They will I believe oppose secession td a man. 
I am, Dear Sir, very respectfully 


To CoLonEL ANTHONY BUTLER.! 


private 
WASHINGTON, February 14, 1833. 

My D’r Sir, . . . . 1am happy to be informed that there are still hopes 
of your settling the boundary with Mexico. should you be so fortunate, 
attend strictly to your instructions with regard to the grants to be recog- 
nized, or with our present senate, it will not be ratified. There has been 
whispers here, which have come to my ears, and friendship induces me to 
name it for your safety, without believing a word of it myself—it is,“ that 
if you could, you would not make the arrangement with Mexico until the 
New [York] Company whose agent Col. Mas is, has completed his nego- 
tiation with that government”. hence it is, that I have [said?] to you 
keep within your instructions. you may be subjected to this foul imputa- 
tion, tho, as innocent as a child, or as innocent as I believe you to be. 

The five millions of dollars being the consideration, it can be disposed 
of in the negotiation as the minister of Mexico appointed to confer with 
you, may deem proper, and after admitting to be recognized as valid 
grants, all whose conditions have been complied with, such as Mr. Austins, 
the whole admitted must be specifically named in the treaty, that are to be 
satisfied out of the country ceded, and all other are to be declared void as 
to any claim on the United States, and all uncumberence for imperfect or 
incoate grants, to be removed from being a lien on the country ceded, for 
the consideration of the five millions of dollars—aitend to thts. 

I am aware of the insufficiency of your salary—the secretary of state 
- has made a report to congress on this subject, but I do not believe congress 
will act upon it at this session. It is too near its close, and executive has it 
not in his power to relieve. everything that has been allowed to others will 
be extended to you. . ] 

I hope to see you soon with the Treaty—this will cause you a hearty 
welcome by your country, as well as by your friend 


i Uniy. of Texas, Butler Papers. 
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To JoeL R. PoInseETT.* 


February 17, 1833. 

My Dear Sir, 1 have just received your letter of the 9th instant. I never 
once thought, that the mission of Mr. Leigh, with his powers, would be 
attended with any beneficial result whatever. It has only served to place 
the legislature of virginia in a disagreeable attitude, and has done more 
harm than it can good. Had virginia passed resolutions disapproving, as 
she has done, nullification, and admonishing the nullifiers to retrace their 
steps, this would have done much good, and instead of encouraging them 
in expecting their aid, would have caused them to have repealed their 
ordinance. the great body of the people of virginia are firmly opposed to 
the course of the Legislature in this respect, and will support the United 
States nobly, should the crisis come, which I trust the firmness of the 
union men may yet prevent. 

The bill granting the powers asked will pass into a law. Mr. Webster 
replied to Mr. Calhoun yesterday, and, it is said, demolished him. It is 
believed by more than one, that Mr. C. is in a state of dementation—his 
speech was a perfect failure; and Mr. Webster handled him as a child. I 
fear we have many nullifiers in congress, who dare not openly appear ; the 
vote on the pending bill will unrobe them. 

I am delighted to learn that you will convene the union convention 
simultaneously with that of the nullifiers, or soon after. A bold and reso- 
lute stand will put them down, and you will thereby save the character of 
your state. When you recollect the noble cause you are defending—that 
our precious union is the stake, that the arm of the United States, sustained 
by nineteen twentieth of the whole people, is extended over you—you 
cannot be otherwise than firm, resolute and inflexible. one resolution, that 
you nail the United States colours to the mast, and will go down with the 
union or live free; that you will to your last breath, resist the tyranny and 
oppression of their ordinance, test oath and unconstitutional proceedings, 
will restore to you peace and tranquility, which a well adjusted tariff will 
confirm. 

Before the receipt of your letter Mr. Livingston had an interview with 
Mr. Bankhead? on the subject of the conduct of the British consul at 
Charleston. Mr. Bankhead has written, and admonished him that his 
exequator will be revoked on his first act of intemperance. This, I assure 
you, will be done. I have only to request that you will give us the earliest 
intelligence that you can obtain of his having ordered a British squadron 
to the port of Charleston; and on an affidavit of the fact of one arriving 
there, his exequator will be revoked. 

Keep me constantly advised of all movements in South Carolina, the 
marshalling troops to oppose the execution of the laws of the U. States, 
affirmed on affidavit, and I will forthwith use all my powers under the 
constitution and the laws to put it down 

With great respect y’r friend 


1 Hist. Soc. of Pa., Poinsett Papers. 
? Charles Bankhead, British chargé d’affaires. 
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To Rev. Harpy M. Cryer.! 


WASHINGTON, February 20, 1833. 

My D’r Sir, I have reced no letter from you since my return hither last 
fall, and I have been so much pressed with business, that I had no time to 
write you. I have sent you some public documents, whether they have 
reached you I cannot say. 

Altho, I have been reelected by such an overwhelming majority, still, 
congress has elected Gales and Seaton printers for the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and Green for the senate. so you see congress pays Gales and 
Seaton for abusing me for the last twelve years, and Duff Green for the 
last three. The marriage lately consummated between Clay and Calhoun, 
with the corrupting influence of the Bank has corrupted congress, and the 
people at the polls can alone correct it, by changing their representation in 
congress. 

The newspapers will shew you that Mr. Bibb of Ky., and Poindexter, 
Moor and King of Alabama,’ go with the nullifiers. There are more 
nullifiers here than dare openly avow it. These men will be good Jackson 
men at home with the people. but anough, the people will call them, I trust, 
to an account, for there can be no nullifier, that is not at heart a traitor to 
our happy constitution, and our union, upon which our own liberty, and 
that of the whole world rests. If we should fail, and our blessed union be 
dissolved, the civil wars, blood and destruction must be our unfortunate 
lot, and despotism will again triumph over the world. But my friend the 
union shall be preserved, or I perish with it... .. 


MarTIN VAN BUREN TO JACKSON.* 


NEw York, February 20, 1833. 

My dear Sir, I send you the enclosed, not so much under an expectation 
that you will be able to do any thing under existing circumstances, as to 
shew you that the Govr. appreciates properly your course and feelings in 
the business. I shall leave here on the 25th and be with you on Tuesday 
Ev’g or Wednesday noon at farthest, of the next week. In adopting this 
course I conform to the suggestion made to you some time since, and 
which re’d your sanction. It would be superfluous to say that if my earlier 
appearance at Washington could be in any way serviceable the slightest 
hint from you would bring me on at any moment but I am not able to see 
how that could possibly be the case. That it would enable our enemies to 
increase the displeasure of some in consequence of the position which the 
administration feel themselves bound to take appears to me to be the 
more probable consequence. The late movements at Washington in regard 
to the Tariff have astonished the people in this quarter: our opponents are 


1 Tenn. Hist. Soc. ; 

2 George M. Bibb, U. S. senator from Kentucky 1811-1814, 1829-1835; Secretary of 
the Treasury 1844. George Poindexter, governor of Mississippi 1819-1821; U. S. senator 
1830-1835. Gabriel Moore (see vol. IV., p. 4oin.). William Rufus King, U. S. senator 
from Alabama 1819-1844, 1846-18533 minister to France 1844-1846; elected vice-president 
in 1852, but died in Cuba in 1853. 
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in a dreadful quandary, and I would not be surprised to find that the advo- 
cates of a high tarriff even came to the conclusion that your course is the 
only one on which they can rely. I do not believe that Messrs. Clay and 
Calhoun will in the end be able to unite the South upon that point, as is 
doubtless hoped. In regard to some of the provisions of the enforcement 
bill there may perhaps be more doubt. I have a letter to day from Col Ben- 
ton stating some apprehensions upon this point, with his opinion that the 
militia force part of the Bill is unnecessary to the administration. I am 
deeply sensible of the importance of carrying a firm and steady hand in 
this emergency, not for the purpose of quieting present difficulties, for 
from the course which the current of opinion every where has taken I am 
sure that that matter is to be settled in some way which will at least quiet 
the country, but with a view to the future success of our system. I cannot 
give any opinion upon which if I were on the spot I would place more 
reliance than I would on your own suggestions, and not having the same 
view of the whole ground it would be presumption to do so. I can there- 
fore only give you the public impression which may be of service to you. 
I have not the slightest reason to believe that if any adjustment of the 
Tariff should be made at the present session any large share of the merit 
of it would be given to Messrs Clay and Calhoun. The present favourable 
state of the public opinion upon that subject is by the great mass of the 
people attributed to interior events. Our state is full safe and sound to 
the extent of your recommendations, and will if the matter lays over till 
the next session give you an efficient support in carrying them into effect. 
You see how strong the vote has been in the Senate. In the Assembly it 
will be equally so. If you can see your way perfectly clear in advising our 
friends in the house to waive for the present session the militia force part 
of the bill it would I have no doubt instantaneously revive the kindest 
feelings in the South, and public sentiment coming on the back of it with 
a demand at the next session for a proper settlement of the disturbing 
subject of the Tariff, would redeem the Country and disappoint all sinister 
calculations. Whether the circumstances as they will exist when the bill 
gets there will present a safe and tangible point upon which this course 
could be rested as a measure of the administration you will be best able to 
judge. Of its instantaneous and extensive effect I cannot doubt. nineteen 
20/ths. of those who were friendly before but are now dissatisfied in that 
quarter feel the awkwardness of their situation and would be most happy 
of an opportunity to shake off their new associates. The declaration of 
Gov. Hayne that no force is intended etc. etc., that they are for the Union 
etc. with a call of the Convention are certainly something towards it. But 
of this I repeat you will be best able to judge. The repugnance of our 
people every where to an array of force for the purpose contemplated is 
undoubted, and occasions, as it alwayshas, that® species of fiolding back 
in the quarters who are particularly interested, of which we have seen so 
much, and by which you have been so much embarrassd. Yet the people 
are every where sound and will do their duty in the end. The mail is 
closing and I must do so also. Remember me affectionately to the members 
of your family .... 
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P. S. The disappointment of our true and zealous friend Blare* has 
distressed me-exceedingly. I know his firmness, and therefore count with 
confidence on his bearing it with more equanimity than his friends. As 
long as the people are sound we must not despair. The course pursued by 
their Representatives will only attach them the more to his able journal 
and the gratitude of the Country cannot forever be defeated by selfish 
machinations. 


JorEL R. PoinseTT To JACKSON. 


CHARLESTON, February 22, 1833. 

My dear Sir, I have had the pleasure to receive your letter of the 7th 
by the hands of Mr. Smith and am perfectly satisfied with the assurances 
it contains. The party with which I have the honor to act would prefer 
encountering any risk, rather than see the executive take measures for 
their protection, which are not warranted by constitution and laws of the 
United States. I do not wish even to see measures adopted, which might 
be calculated to irritate or provoke a conflict. You may rely upon it that we 
will remain firm at our posts and steadfast in our attachment to the Union, 
All the accounts I receive from the upper districts are very cheering. Those 
situated along the North Carolina boundary are strongly attached to our 
federal institutions, several thousands are enrolled and organized and their 
numbers increase daily. My latest accounts give one thousand men in 
Greenville, Fifteen hundred in Spartanburg, in York Eight hundred, in 
Chester seven hundred and fifty, Cheraw Five hundred, Lancaster seven 
hundred, Horry 487, Chesterfield three hundred, Marion four hundred 
and fifty. In the minority districts we have a very respectable force and 
the number of men enrolled in the whole state excluding Charleston 
amounts to very nearly 7000 men. In the City I have enrolled and officered 
and drilled as well as time and circumstances will permit, 


In the 4 wards of the city 865 men 
EPRI ee WE Meters aareradl ve A nibh Siwiis) ar vowl a (aS Sore "es Ruaw Is Ls 150 
a troop of Cavalry 62 
A light infantry Company of young men under it 80 
1157 
To these are to be added five Volunteer Companies, 
Washington light Infantry 65 
German Fusileers 75 
Blues 45 
French Fusileers 40 
Northern Volunteers © 75 
1457 


I do not think therefore I over estimate the force of the Union party 
in the city at One thousand men. I should be much disappointed not to 


1Francis P. Blair had recently been defeated in the contest for public printing. 
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find this number, at least, at their rendevous in case of an alarm. The 
Nullifiers estimate their force in the City at 1600 men. We consider our 
strength equal to theirs here. In the State they report 16,000 Volunteers. 
The greater the number of these disorderly troops they have the worse 
for them. They could not maintain this force two months. The chief 
leaders are willing to take Mr. Clay’s bill as a peace offering; but the 
people in the middle districts are infuriated and it will be difficult to per- 
suade them to remain quiet. Cooper and Preston in Columbia and Turn- 
bull? in Charleston will not be satisfied until they attempt Secession. 
Hayne will be very happy to find an excuse to stay proceedings; but 
Hamilton talks oracularly and will continue to do so until he ascertains 
the temper of the people. The state convention will meet in Columbia on 
the Eleventh march and I have called the Union convention together for 
the Eighteenth; to give us time to know what they are disposed to do and 
suit our action to their resolves. It is rumoured, that if they do secede, 
which I verily believe they will do if the enforcem’t law passes and the 
tariff is not modified, the act of secession will be submitted to the people 
for their approbation. Now it is an important matter for us to decide 
whether we will go to the ballot box, and vote on this question. I am 
decidedly of opinion, that upon the passage of such an act, we ought at 
once to act vigorously against the seceders. Most of my intimate friends 
think differently. They all agree with me, that we will not submit if even a 
majority of the people should be seduced to vote in favor of secession; but 
think it possible we might have a majority against such an act. I am of 
opinion that if they agree to submit the question to the people they will 
have the assurance of being supported by a majority, and I fear if we do 
vote upon the question, the people will be governed by the desicion of that 
majority—at all events I think it a hazardous experiment. I have addressed 
a circular to the Union members of the state convention urging them not to 
join that body in any act violating the constitution of the united states 
and not to go to the convention at all. This storm may yet pass off and not 
burst upon us, but we will be prepared to encounter and to resist it like men. 
I am Dear Sir, your most Obt. Sevt. 


CoLoNEL JAMEs A. HAMILTON TO JACKSON. 
Private 


NEw York, February 28, 1833. 

My dear Sir, I had the pleasure yesterday to address a letter to you 
from which I inadvertently omitted the subject of this letter. 

I am informed by a Gentleman whose knowledge of the views of the 
US Bank is only second to that of its President (and I therefore repeat 
it to you with the assurance that you may rely upon it) That the Bank 
counts upon being rechartered. Its purpose is for the next two years to 
fortify itself beyond all hasard by calling in its responsibilities gradually, 


1 Dr. Thomas Cooper, president of South Carolina College; William C. Preston, at 
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to an amount at which they will be entirely manageable, and also by se- 
curing its debts. This operation will be performed under the avowed Idea 
that it is necessary and preliminary to winding up its concerns. The 
State Banks old and New and particularly the latter it is believed will 
consequently extend their discounts. The US Bank will employ a part 
of its means in purchasing exchange and otherwise secureing a large 
credit in London, And at a proper time, about the expiration of the 
Period referred to, it will by withholding bills and by other means within 
its Power cause exchange to advance so as to Cause the exportation of 
specie and thus occasion a run upon all the Monied Institutions. This it 
will be prepared for; And the affairs of the State Banks will consequently 
be so deranged as to compel them to stop Specie Payments. The immense 
injury to the whole nation resulting from that event it is beleived and 
not without foundation will induce a strong public feeling in favor of a 
recharter of the Bank as the only means of restoring a sound Currency 
and that will be pressed by the friends and retainers of the Bank upon a 
new Congress and upon your Successor with a force that they hope he 
will be unable to resist. The P[ro] ject is feaseable and must if attempted 
whether successful or not be productive of infinite mischief because by it 
the whole monetary system of the Country will be deranged. 

The first state of things resulting from this attempt and the multiplica- 
tion of State Banks which is going to an unequalled extent, will be, that 
Money will be abundant, that is to say that discounts will be freely made 
and that from those facilities prices will rise and there will be excessive 
overtrading. The reduction of the Tariff will cooperate with the other 
circumstances to induce this excess. The next state of things is the 
reaction which will not be far removed from its cause and is as certain 
as fate. Jt will be pushed by the U.S. Bank to the consequences and for 
the end to which I have referred. 

Having as I hope you have settled the Southern difficulties, this subject 
seems to me to come next in order for consideration as it is in Conse- 
quence. The Serpent is scotched and Killed. It has power as long at it 
can winde and move its unmeasurable length along. Its exertions will be 
violent because it is a struggle for existance in which there will be no 
regard paid to the inter[e]sts of the Country which gave it life and should 
these be seriously involved the reputation of your administrations. now so 
generally conceeded to be brilliant beyond all former example may not 
escape unquestioned. 

Should I hear any thing more or should any new thoughts occur to me I 


will write to you without reserve. : 
With the truest attachment 


Jorn R. PoinsEttT TO JACKSON. 


CHARLESTON, February 28, 1833. 
My dear Sir, I had the satisfaction to receive your letter of the 19th 
Instant and am glad to learn, that the enforcing bill will pass. With regard 
to the tariff bill I am disposed to believe that it will be better for the 
country, that it should not pass during the present session. It is doubtless 
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just and politic that the tariff should be modified ; but to do it now would 
have the appearance of yielding to threats, and might affect the character 
and diminish the strength of the government. I am satisfied that the 
Leaders of the nullification party are determined to go on in their mad 
career. If the Tariff is not modified and the enforcing bill passes, which I 
presume will be the state of the case when congress rises, they will en- 
force their ordinance and proceed to make a new constitution and do all 
things, which a soveriegn state may do. There is a rumour among them 
that they will submit their proceedings to the people for their approbation ; 
but what part of their proceedings they will lay before them for that pur- 
pose I am at a loss to understand. The existing ordinance places them, as 
far as their own act is concerned, out of the union, and it may be their 
intention to submit to the people merely the new constitution. As I am 
aware that it is the determination of these men to proceed in their lawless 
career I have addressed a letter to the union members of that convention, 
the virtuous minority of 25, urging them not to be present at the meeting 
of the 11th March; and I have convoked the Union convention on the 18th 
of march in Charleston in order, that we may be prepared to act as promp- 
tly, as we are determined to do decidedly if they declare the state out of 
the union. I have taken measures to have the earliest intelligence of any 
military array or act of hostility against the laws of the U.S. and you 
may depend upon receiving advices of every movement, which it is im- 
portant you should be acquainted with. 
I have the honor to be very respectfully 


ViEws OF MARTIN VAN BUREN ON THE REMOVAL OF THE DEPositTs.* 
Note I 
[ March, 1833. ] 
The President having adopted this opinion as the guide of his future 
conduct it becomes the bounden duty of the Executive branch of the 
Government to make a different. and reasonable provision as far as it has 
power so to do for this branch of the public service. 


Note 2 


The embarrassments that would unavoidably result from an omission 
to make this change until the expiration of the Charter of the Bank of 
the U. States are too apparent to require explanation. The least reflection 
and the slightest acquaintance with the subject will suffice to satisfy all dis- 
interested and unprejudiced minds that unless the President looks either 
to a renewal of the Charter of the present Bank or the establishment of a 


1 This fragment of a larger paper is all we have in the Jackson MSS. to show what 
was the attitude of the crafty Van Buren toward the momentous step now being debated 
in administration circles. In his Autobiography (p. 602), Van Buren “says that he 
will ‘submit to the public “the entire correspondence between the: President and my- 
self” relating to the removal of the deposits. Unfortunately he did not publish the 
autobiography with accompanying correspondence as he at first intended, and in the 
Jackson and Van Buren manuscripts appear very few letters on the subject. The fragment 


here printed is without date. The editor has given to it, and to the other undated replies t 
Jackson’s letter of March 19, 1833, asking advice on th i petal 
date oft Marcuse a 4 e removal of deposits, the general 
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new one (from either of which views he is precluded by his declared 
opinion) he would best discharge his duty by putting the plan which he 
proposes in operation in sufficient season before the expiration of the 
Charter to afford a satisfactory test of its practicability when that time 
arrives. The Charter of the present Bank expires on the day of 
1836. With the best exertions on your part it will not probably be in your 
power to complete the arrangements with the State Banks so far as to 
enable you to commence the Deposits in them until the middle of Sep- 
tember. From that time to the expiration of the Charter is upwards of two 
years—a period which will not be more than sufficient to test the efficacy 
and propriety of the substitute he wishes to have adopted. The President 
is therefore of opinion that it would be a just and wise exercise of the 
discretion in the matter conferred by law on the Secry. of the Treasury 
to direct the public deposits to be made in the State Banks from and after 
the 25th of Sept. if the arrangements to be made with them shall then have 
been completed. The President has no doubt that the proposed experi- 
ment will serve to satisfy the people that a National Bank can be dispensed 
with without serious injury or embarrassment to the public service or to 
the substantial interests of the Country. 


SECOND INAUGURAL ADDRESS.* 
March 1, 1833. 

Fellow Citizens. The will of the American people, expressed through 
their unsolicited suffrages, calls me before you to pass through the solem- 
nities preparatory to taking upon myself the duties of President of the 
united states for another term of four years. For their approbation of 
my administration through a period which has not been without its difficul- 
ties, and for this renewed expression of their confidence in my good inten- 
tions, I find no adequate terms to express my heartfelt gratitude. It shall 
be displayed to the extent of my humble powers, in continued efforts, so 
to administer their government as to preserve their liberty, and promote 
their happiness. 

So many incidents have occurred within the last four years which have 
necessarily called forth, sometimes under circumstances the most delicate 
and painful, my views of the principles and policy which ought to be 
pursued by the general government, that I need but touch upon them now. 

The foreign policy adopted by our government soon after the adoption 
of the present constitution, and very generally pursued by each successive 
administration, has been crowned with almost compleat success, and has 
elevated our character among the nations of the earth. Todo justice to all, 
and submit to wrong from none, has been during my administration, its 
governing maxim, and so happy have been its results, that we are not 
only at peace with all the world, but few causes of controversy, and those 
of minor importance, are left to be adjusted. Our discussion with foreign 
powers will hereafter relate to little else than commercial treaties and 


1 h draft, in Jackson’s handwriting. This inaugural address, like the first delivered 
by Fees ae ibaaliy revised before it was delivered. A comparison with the copy 
in Richardson’s Messages, III. 3-5, shows that the seventh and eighth paragraphs of 
this draft were radically altered. © 
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arrangements, having in view the advancement of our trade on terms of 
perfect reciprocity with all maratime nations. ! 

In the domestic policy of this government, there are two Objects which 
especially deserve the attention of the people and their Rulers and which 
have been, and will continue to be, the objects of my increasing solicitude. 
They are, The preservation of the reserved rights of the several states and 
the integrity of the union. : 

My experience in public concerns, and the observation of a life some- 
what advanced, confirm the impressions long since imbibed by me, that the 
destruction of our state governments, or the annihilation of their control 
over the local concerns of the people, would lead directly to revolution and 
anarchy, and finally to despotism and military domination. In proportion, 
therefore, as the general government encroaches upon the rights of the 
states, in the same proportion does it impair its own power and detract 
from its ability to fulfil the purposes of its creation. Solemnly impressed 
with these considerations, my countrymen will ever find me raising my 
voice, and if need be, exercising as I have already done, the power they 
have placed in my hands, to repress any measures which may, directly 
or indirectly, encroach on the reserved rights of the states or tend to 
consolidate all political power in the general government. Rather than 
to create discontents and heartburnings among the people, or the states, 
I deem it far better to refrain from the exercise of even rightful powers, 
unless it be necessary to the preservation of the government or the safety 
of the people. 

Equally important is the preservation of our union and the support 
of the general government in the exercise of its essential powers. Without 
union our independence and liberty would never have been achieved, with- 
out union they can never be maintained. Divided into twenty four or 
even a smaller number of separate communities, we shall see our internal 
trade burdened by numberless restraints and exactions, communication 
between distant points and persons obstructed, or cut off, our sons made 
soldiers to deluge with blood the fields they now till in peace, the mass of 
our people borne down and impoverished by taxes to support armies and 
navies, and military leaders, at the head of their victorious legions, becom- 
ing our lawgivers and judges. The loss of liberty, of all good government, 
of peace, plenty and happiness, must inevitably follow a dissolution of the 
Union, In supporting the union, therefore, we support all that is dear to 
the freeman and philanthropist. 

The time at which I stand before you is one of portentous importance. 
The eyes of the world are fixed on our Republic. The event of the exist- 
ing crisis will be decisive in the opinion of mankind of the practicability, 
or impractibility of the federal system of government. Great is the stake 
which mankind have in our hands; great is the responsibility which must 
rest upon [the people of the United States.] Let us:realize the ifiteresting 
attitude in which we stand before the world. Let us exercise forbearence 
and firmness. Let us extricate our country from the dangers which sur- 
round it and learn wisdom from the lessons they inculcate. That people is 
not best governed who have the most laws. Legislation which is partial in 
its objects or effect, which depresses one man or interest at the expence of 
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another, or is supposed to do so, will ever lead to discontents, murmurings, 
dissention and revolution. Government should treat all alike; and the sur- 
est means of attaining that end, is to let all alone as far as is compatible 
with publick justice, peace and safety. To bring our government to the 
adoption and practice of this principle in its legislation as well as its gen- 
eral administration, and thereby to preserve it as a blessing to America and 
an example to the world, will coniinue to be the object of my increasing 
solicitude. 

In the mean time, misguided men must not be permitted, in effect to cor- 
rect existing abuses or in pursuance of less worthy designs, to impair or 
overthrow a system of government which is the pride of our fathers, and 
the only hope of ourselves and our posterity. If, in madness or delusion, 
any one shall lift his paracidal hand against this blessed union, which, like 
Heavens Canopy, spreads over us all, and if it does not make us all happy, 
protects us from unnumbered ills, the arms of tens of thousands will be 
raised to save it, and the curse of millions will fall upon the head which 
may have plotted its destruction. For myself, when I approach the sacred 
volume and take a solemn Oath to support and defend this constitution, 
I feel in the depths of my soul, that it is the highest, most sacred and most 
irreversible part of my obligation, to preserve the union of these states, 
although it may cost me my lItfe. 

Finally it is my most fervent prayer to that almighty being before whom 
I now stand, Him who has hitherto protected our country in war, and so 
signally blessed it in peace, that He will teach us justice and moderation, 
allay excited passions, lead back the misguided to the path of reason and 
duty, and spare me the painful necessity of resorting to these terrible pow- 
ers which are vested in me by the constitution and acts of congress, to 
execute the laws, suppress insurrection, and repel invasion. 


Mrs. EpMonp G. EpRINGTON TO JACKSON." 


BALTIMORE, March 1, 1833. 
Mrs Dr. Edrington’s compliments to the President, and respectfully and 
earnestly requests of him to do her the pleasure to favour her with a lock 
of his hair, to be preserved in connection with a similar relic of the vener- 
ated Carroll, and many endeared friends. 


[Indorsement in Jackson’s handwriting:] Mrs. Dr Edmonston requests 
a lock of hair—to be sent by Mr. Barry when applied for by him. A. J. 


To RosBert J. CHESTER.” 


WASHINGTON, March 3, 1833. 
My D’r Sir, Yours of the 14th ult. was duly received—the chickisaw 
treaty was ratified by the senate on the Ist instant, and on yesterday your 
name as surveyor was presented to them, with a receiver and Register. 


1 This note is typical of many. From all parts of the country came requests for locks 
of Jackson’s hair. In order to comply with them he saved the clippings when his hair 
was cut. Democracy made him her saint and gave him some of the adoration that other 
saints had long been accustomed to receive from their devotees. 

1 Tenn. Hist. Soc. 
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I was apprehensive that as you were not an inhabitant of the state of Mis- 
sissippi, that you would be rejected, as they had rejected Gwinn, then Genl 
B. Coleman, and lastly Mr. Williford as register for Mount Salus. As I had 
anticipated you were rejected, I then sent a communication, that until their 
resolution was rescinded, concluding from their rejections of various men, 
fit, honest, capable and every way beyond exception, that the only ground 
for rejection must be because they were not citizens of Mississippi, and 
this being an encroachment on the executive discretion in appointments as 
prescribed in the constitution, that I should not present any more nomina- 
tions to them for office, in Mississippi, until that resolution was rescinded. 
the resolution was rescinded, but having reported your rejection, it could 
not be reconsidered without unanimous consent. I was then determined 
to renominate Gwinn, as receiver, which I did, and he was approved, which 
gave me a triumph over the factious senate headed by Poindexter, but with- 
out benefit to you under the rule before mentioned, as your case could not 
be reconsidered. Although I have obtained a triumph over Poindexter, 
still I am sorely mortified at your defeat—but remembering for the present 
the old adage, that what cannot be cured must be endured, still, you may 
rest well assured that no opportunity will be omitted that can be embraced 
with propriety to promote your interest. .... 


To Joet R. Pornsett.* 


WASHINGTON, March 6, 1833. 

My Dear Sir, Your letters of the 22nd and 28th ultimo are both before 
me, and I hasten to give you a reply by Col. Drayton, who leaves in the 
morning. 

I rejoice at the firmness lately evinced by the Union Party. The Bill 
more effectually securing the collection of the revenue, or, as some call it, 
the enforcing Bill has passed the house of Reps. by the unparalled ma- 
jority of 102. I say unparalled because it has not happened, according to 
my recollection, in the course of our legislation, that any measure, so 
violently contested as this has been, has been sustained by such a vote. 
This Bill gives the death blow to Nullification or Secession, and if the 
Nullifiers of your state have any regard for the Union, or the bold, but 
respectfull expression of the peoples determination, that the laws shall be 
executed, and that no state shall seceede at her will and pleasure, there will 
be no difficulty. 

The Tariff Bill has also become a law, but was not passed untill after 
the Collection Bill. The passage of the Collection Bill proves to the world 
the fixed determination of Congress to execute, as far as their action was 
necessary, the laws passed in persuance of the Constitution. I have always 
thought that Congress should reduce the Tariff to the wants of the Govern- 
ment, and the passage of such a Bill beeame pecutiarly proper‘after Con- 
gress had, by the passage of the “ enforcing ” Bill, so fully shewn to the 
world that she was not to be detered by a faction, which, if found in rebel- 
lion and treason, she was prepared to crush in an instant. 


1 Hist. Soc. of Pa., Poinsett Papers. 
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The Bill which has passed is not of the exact character which I would 
have prefered, but it is hoped that it may have a good effect in the South 
as most, if not all of her prominent men gave it their support. 

Congress displayed, after shewing how little it regarded the threats of 
some South Carolinians, a proper sense of justice to the people by making 
the reduction they did, and, to that extent relieving the people of useless 
taxation. 

I am happy to learn that you intend moving on pari passu with the 
Nullification party, and that your Convention is called to meet at charleston 
to be prepared to act, if necessary, in support of the union. The stake is 
an important one, and the retention of it worthy the patriots best, and 
noblest efforts. If lost the wo[r]ld may bid adieu to liberty and all that is 
dear to freemen. 

Should the nullifiers be rash enough to attempt secession, and form a 
constitution and submit it to the people surely no one would countenance 
such an unauthorized act by voting on the question. I do not doubt but 
that those who love their Country and our happy union would, in such an 
event, be united to a man in their maintenance and that the Union Con- 
vention would come forth in the magesty of her strength—which consists 
in the justice of her cause and the will of the people—in denunciation of 
such an unholy procedure. 

I have only time to say one word on the Subject of the union members 
attending the Nullifying Convention. My opinion is, that they ought to 
attend, but upon this condition that they present, with boldness and talent, 
the tyranical, wicked and unconstitutional proceedings of the Nullifiers 
to the world, in all their naked deformity. The Union party will always 
gain by coming in open contact with the Nullifiers. 

Reason must, when exercised, always triumph over error. Witness Cal- 
houn’s defeat in the Senate. If the nullifying convention determine on 
secession, and forming a new constitution, the Union Members ought, 
after entering their Solemn protest against the proceedings, immediately 
withdraw, and forthwith join the Union Convention, which ought then 
to issue its proclamation or determination, to adhere to, and support the 
Union of these United States, to the last extremity. 

I must refer you to Col. Drayton for the news of the city. Keep me 
constantly advised of matters relating to the Conduct or movements of the 


Nullifiers, and all will be well, and the federal union preserved, 
Y’r Friend 


Burnarp W. HoitzcLaw To JACKSON." 


HERMITAGE, March 6, 1833. 
D’r Sir, I Recived you letter March 2d. I now inform you that your 
famley ar well at presenes and we ar doing well but Samson is ded your 
mares and colts all looks well but the°colte wich Andrew bought of Mr. 
Robson is ded the caze?I can not Tel he live 9 days after he came Home 


1 Holtzclaw had succeeded Graves Steele as overseer at the Hermitage. 
2T7.e., cause. 
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I Cut hym open and on his side I fond a not or a lompe and by looking 
I found Two of his Ribes Broke but wase well and on this not wase a 
corde, went from his Harte to this corde as bige as his wine pipe colte 
was solde to save his life I Git alongue With you Negrows Verer will 
indeede I hav not woolde to giv all a sute March 2d. we had a snow and 
verry cold I have a bout one 100 and 50 acres of lande plowg for corn 
and cotton last yeare you made 36 Bales of Cotton but ship 41 Balies 


To BRIGADIER-GENERAL JOHN COFFEE." 


WASHINGTON, March 16, 1833. 

Dear General, I have posponed writing you expecting every day to hear 
from you on some part of your journey. as yet, we have not heard from 
you since you left Baltimore, and we are very solicitous about you. 

Sarah has recovered and all the family are now in health except myself, 
and I am on the mend. nothing new, except at a party on thursday night 
last in Georgetown, my boy George, left his horses in the carriage, went 
into the house, to take his grog. the horses started and ran with the 
carriage some distance and at a turn upset her, and broke the body to pieces. 
thus went my new carriage that cost me $1000—still I am happy that there 
was no other injury. This retrenchment on my funds, with the additional 
expence that poor Thomas Donelsons visit will throw upon me, may occa- 
sion me to call upon the house of Pearson and Co, for the small sum due. 
I only name this that you may say to them that I may call, that if I should, 
they may not be taken by surprise. ... . 

It is desirable to have the best part of the chickasaw country in markett 
this fall so that a sufficient fund may be raised to meet all the wants of the 
chickisaws. 

I have seen the secrete journal of the senate since you left me. poor 
Poindexter made an effort to have the chickisaw treaty rejected by a refer- 
ence to the president to open another negotiation with them—failing in 
this, he did not vote upon it, if he had, he must have voted against it. this 
ought to be known in Missisisippi, as his election comes on next fall.? 

Those who voted against the judiciary bill, alias the enforcing bill, will 
be placed in an unpleasant dilemma, as soon as the expose of the votes of 
virginia, North Carolina, So Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, Ky. and Penn- 
sylvania are made which is now preparing, shewing that all these voted 
for the enforcing bill recommended by Mr. Jefferson to execute the em- 
bargo, and nonintercourse law, which is much stronger than the present. 
The southern nullifiers who voted against the present bill, stand precisely 
in the place of the Federalist of that day, the epithets of the Federalists, 
and arguments were the same then, as the nullifiers are now. Jeffersons 
bill was called the bloody bill, and he charged with ysurpation and violation 
of the constitution. Calhoun and his associates brand it with the same 


1 Tenn. Hist. Soc., Dyas Coll., Coffee MSS. This letter has the same date as that 
which follows in this volume. It is probable that both were not written on the same 
day and that this was written first. 

* This willingness to use his access to secret official documents as a means of injuring 
a political opponent was not considered honorable conduct by the best men of the time. 
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epithets, and shew, that they have changed sides. There cannot be a man 
who voted against the bill that are not nullifiers at heart, or at least would 
destroy the union, for selfish views, but few of them will ever get back to 
congress, and altho I have a private friendship for some, I am sure but 
few of them ought to be returned. Clays tariff bill cannot be satisfactory 
to the south. it may give the nullifiers a pretext to clear their way for a 
disgracefull retreat, but the onerous duty on course wollings which was 
the ground of their real complaint is fixed upon them forever, and that by 
their own representatives. I have just learned that the nullifiers have split 
upon this subject. it is late. with my best respects to Polly and the children 
I am your friend 


To BRIGADIER-GENERAL JOHN COFFEE." 


WASHINGTON, March 16, 1833. 

D’r Genl, I had intended before you left me to give you a full power 
and directions, to settle with and deliver over to my ward Andrew J. 
Hutchings his estate, intrusted to my charge, as Executory guardian. He 
in now twenty one years old. I therefore authorise and request you, to 
have an order of your court made appointing two commissioners to ex- 
amine the accounts, and settle the estate ; and when settled, deliver the same 
to A. J. Hutchings and take his receipt in full for the same, upon the books 
containing the accounts of the estate. I would advise you to have Mr. Ben- 
nett Smith, the grandfather, notified to attend, and have Mr. Pearson, who 
has kept, and arranged the accounts, with Mr. Eastins statement, present 
to explain the whole accounts, and have the whole settled in the grand- 
fathers presence. 

Present my love to Hutchings, say to him, that I have regretted his 
failing to write me, as he promised when he last left me at the Hermitage. 
Whatever he may think, I know I have performed all my pleadges to his 
father on his dying bed, and to bring him into life, with a good education, 
pure morals and a good estate, has been a subject of great attention, and 
much solicitude, and to hear of his prosperity, happiness, and good stand- 
ing in society will be a source of high gratification. his welfare has been 
my last, and greatest solicitude, and my prayers will be continued for his 
long life, and prosperity. why he has not written me I cannot conjecture. 

I am respectfully yr friend, 


To BrIGADIER-GENERAL JOHN COFFEE." 


WASHINGTON, March 17, 1833. 
D’r Genl, I wrote you on last night, and this morning I have received 
your letter of the 1oth from Pittsburgh, and whilst we rejoice to hear of 
your safe passage on to Pittsburgh, we sincerely regret to hear of your 
indisposition, and pray for your speedy restoration to your usual good 
health, which we hope, a little good weather and rest, when you reach 
home, will give you. As [to] it being a dropsy in the chest, I cannot 


1Tenn. Hist. Soc., Dyas Coll., Coffee MSS. 
1 Ibid. 
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believe, as you would have discovered some symptoms in other parts of the 
body before it made its appearance in your chest, and therefore hope it is 
only the effects of the general bad colds or influenza that is prevading our 
country, therefore I hope you will find your disease cease, with your cough, 
and cold. write me as soon as you get home, and let me know how you 
and all your family are. 

Sarah has quite recovered, and the little Rachel is growing finely having 
got over her little backset, during Sarahs illness. We will be happy to hear 
of your health often, as we all feel great solicitude about you, and all join 
in kind respects to you and your amiable family. present me kindly to 
Hutchings. I have last evening forwarded you a full power to have settled 
and delivered over to Hutchings his estate. if your health will permit 
please attend to it early, and with my best wishes 

I am your friend 


To THE MEMBERS OF THE CABINET. 


March 19, 1833. 

The relation in which the Government stands towards the Bank of the 
United States renders it desireable, if not indispensably necessary, that a 
decision should be now made covering the whole ground, and which will 
establish rules for our Government during my administration. 

With this view I invite the attention of my cabinet to a full consideration 
of the following points, viz. 

1 Whether any thing has occurred to lessen the expression at the com- 
mencement of the late session of congress, as to the safety of the Bank of 
the united states, so far as regards the public deposits. 

2 Whether the management of the institution is such that the govern- 
ment can rely upon it as an agent in carrying into effect the fiscal arrange- 
ments of the Treasury, as well as whether it has been heretofore a faithful 
agent in that respect. 

3 The propriety of acquiescing in the renewal of the charter of the 
present Bank, under any circumstances or with any modifications ?and if 
with any modifications, what ought they to be? 

4. The propriety of assenting to the establishment of a new Bank, and 
if a new Bank, when and in what manner ought the suggestion to be made 
of my views on the subject. And upon what principles, and under what 
limitations and with what privileges ought a new institution to be formed ? 

5. What system ought to be established for the future disposition of 
the public moneys; so far as relates to the places for their deposit, and the 
manner of their distribution? And if the deposits are withdrawn from 
the Bank of the U S would it be necessary to receive the public dues in the 
notes of all the Banks, or to limit the payments to the notes of thase Banks 
that may be selected as the places of deposit and the agents of the fiscal 
concerns of the Government ? 

The results of my own reflection are 

1. That the charter of the present Bank ought under no circumstances 
and upon no conditions whatever to be renewed. 
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2. That the ground gained by the veto ought to be firmly maintained, 
and that my assent ought to be withheld from any bill authorising the 
establishment of a Bank out of the District of Columbia. 

3. That if my assent is given to the establishment of a new Bank it 
ought to be to one located in the District of Columbia, having the right to 
establish Branches in the different states and in such places thereof only 
with the permission of the different states upon the application of the 
Bank for that purpose, and under such restrictions as the several states 
may think proper to impose: And even with these restrictions that the 
Government shall have the right to appoint the President and as many 
directors of the Principal Bank and the Branches thereof as will secure 
fidelity, and a thorough knowledge by the proper officers of the Govern- 
ment of its transactions: And also that Congress should retain the right 
to repeal or modify the charter from time to time as it may deem proper, 
as a security against the corruptions and evils which are now experienced 
from the uncontrollable authority of the present Bank. 

4. That such an institution ought not to be recommended until a full 
and fair experiment has been made to carry on the fiscal affairs of the 
Govt. without a national Bank of any description. 

5. If this last view of the subject be adopted it will be necessary now 
to devise and settle a system for the deposit and distribution of the public 
funds thro’ the agency of the State Banks, to go into operation at such a 
time as shall upon a careful consideration of the subject be thought most 
adviseable. 

These suggestions are submitted to the consideration and free discussion 
of the members of the cabinet, giving, each, their opinions in writing. 


[Indorsement :] Questions as to a Bank of the United States. Submitted 
to the Cabinet March roth 1833. 


THE ATTORNEY GENERAL (RoGER B, TANEY) TO JACKSON.* 


ATTORNEY GENERAL’S OFFICE, [March, 1833. ] 
Sir, In obedience to your directions I have the honor to state my opinion 
upon the different points to which you have called my attention in relation 
to the Deposite of the public money in the Bank of the United States.’ 


1. The facts before you at the commencement of the late session of Con- 
gress were in my judgment sufficient to create strong doubts whether the 
Bank continued to be a safe depositary for the public money, and nothing 


1Taney was Jackson’s chief reliance for arguments justifying the removal of the 
deposits, and his opinions on that subject are important. Replies are preserved also from 
Barry, Postmaster General, and Woodbury, Secretary of the Navy. _ per 

2In Jackson’s annual message, Dec. 4, 1832, he had suggested an investigation of the 
bank. The House of Representatives accordingly referred the subject to the committee 
of ways and means, aes reported on Mar. 1, 1833. The majority amply supported the 
bank, but James K. Polk and two other members of the committee_reported unfavorably. 
The House adopted the majority report by a vote of 109 to 46 (Congressional Debates, 
vol. IX., pt. IL., pp. 1898-1902, 1922-1936). The report of the minority does not appear 
in the Congressional Debates, but a supplemental report of the minority appears in 
Niles’ Register, XLIV. 45. Both reports may however be found in 22 Cong, 2 sess., 
House Reports, no. 121, the majority being of five pages, the minority of 170. 
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has since happened to remove that impression. On the contrary it has been 
strengthened and confirmed by the evidence furnished by the report of the 
committee of the House of Representatives. : 

The majority of the committee have indeed drawn a different conclusion 
from this testimony and their opinion has been sanctioned by the House. 
But there is nothing in these proceedings sufficiently decisive to govern 
the conduct of the Executive Branch of the Government in relation to the 
Deposites. The question whether they ought to be continued or withdrawn 
appears to me to be still open and yet to be determined. And the Executive 
having all the facts before it which were elicited by the late and former 
investigations must now regulate its action on this subject by the dictates 
of its own judgment. 

It is evident upon the face of the report made by the majority of the 
committee, that their attention was mainly if not exclusively occupied by 
the enquiry whether the affairs of the Bank were in such a condition as 
would enable them to meet their pecuniary engagements. The facts stated 
by them in their report, the evidence they refer to, the arguments they offer 
and the opinions they express are all directed to this point. And the reso- 
lution proposed by them and adopted by the House of Representatives 
looks entirely to the same object. 

It can be demonstrated I think that the inferences drawn from the testi- 
mony by the majority of the committee are erroneous and that the report 
of the minority exhibits a true and faithful picture of the present situation 
of the Bank. And if more time had been allowed in the House for the 
examination and comparison of the evidence the resolution proposed by 
the majority of the committee would probably have been otherwise dis- 
posed of. Yet a decision made under any circumstances by the House of 
Representatives is entitled to respect and cannot be altogether disregarded 
by the Executive. The investigation in this case was invited by the Presi- 
dent in his message. And when the examination has been made accord- 
ingly, and an opinion expressed by the House I admit that their judgment 
upon the point to which their attention was directed ought to have a strong 
influence on the conduct of the Executive when acting on the same evi- 
dence unless it were manifest that some imposition or deceit has been 
practised upon them. If therefore the deposites are to be continued or 
withdrawn merely on the ground that the Bank is solvent or insolvent in 
its circumstances and without reference to any other consideration, the 
vote of the House of Representatives would perhaps of itself be sufficient 
to induce the Executive to delay its action for the present and await the 
results of a future enquiry. 

But is the Executive required to act in this business without reference 
to any other consideration? Is the ability of the Bank to meet.its engage- 
ments the only point of Enquiry? And are the public deposites to be 
continued or withdrawn solely upon the ground that they are safe or 
unsafe in that particular? I apprehend the question is by no means such a 
narrow one. Various other considerations must be regarded and must 
influence the decision and some of them will be found not less important 
to the public than that of the solvency or insolvency of the institution. 
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The corporation was created for the purpose of obtaining a safe and 
useful agent for the Treasury Department through which the govern- 
ment might more conveniently collect and distribute the revenue ac- 
cording to the exigencies of the public service. The existence of the Bank 
is justified and defended solely upon the ground that the agency of such 
an institution 1s necessary to enable the government to carry on its fiscal 
operations. It is obvious therefore that to keep the money safely and to 
secure the public from ultimate loss is but one portion of its duty. It is 
equally bound to apply the funds entrusted to its care according to the 
directions of the government and in all other respects to fulfill the obliga- 
tions contemplated by its charter. The money of the U. States is not 
directed to be deposited in the Bank for the benefit of the stock holders, 
but for the safety and convenience of the Government. And when the 
Executive Department is called upon to decide whether the deposites shall 
be continued or not the solvency of the institution is but one of the circum- 
stances by which it is required to regulate its judgment. The Bank may 
be perfectly able to meet its engagements and yet be a very unsuitable agent 
to be entrusted with the public money. It must not only have the capacity 
to do its duty. Its fidelity is equally essential. 

Suppose for example that important money transactions had been 
concealed from the public directors, for the purpose of hiding from the 
government the real condition of the Bank? or 

Suppose it to have attempted secretly to thwart the measures of the 
Government in a matter of public concern where the interests of the cor- 
poration came into collision with those of the U. States? In these and in 
various other cases that might readily be suggested, it would be manifest 
that the public deposites might be rightfully and lawfully withdrawn and 
that the government could not be bound to place the money of the U. States 
in the hands of an agent which had justly forfeited its confidence and 
shewn itself unworthy of further trust. The 16th section of the charter 
gives the power over the deposites to the Secretary of the Treasury in 
general terms and the language used proves that it was the intention of 
the law to vest the Executive Department with unlimited discretion in this 
respect, to be regulated only by the public interest and the conduct of the 
institution, and subject only to the revision and control of the Legislature 
upon the report to be afterwards made to them. 

I come therefore to the conclusion that the capacity of the Bank to com- 
ply with its duties is but one of the considerations which should influence 
your decision in relation to the deposites. And if the Corporation has 
shown itself in any respect unfaithful to the duties of its agency and no 
longer worthy of public confidence, the deposites may be withdrawn by 
the Secretary of the Treasury and other agents employed upon whom more 
reliance can be placed. And the proceedings in Congress before referred 
to, do not by any means render it obligatory to suspend the action of the 
Executive until further investigations shall be made or Congress shall 


again act on the subject. 


2. To the second question I answer that in my opinion the conduct of the 
Bank has been such that the Government can no longer rely on it as the 
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agent for carrying into effect its fiscal arrangements and that the public 
interest requires that other agents should be forthwith provided, and the 
public money committed to their care. 

I do not deem it necessary to enumerate here all of the charges against 
the Bank which appear to me to be sufficiently sustained by the testimony 
now before the public. Nor do I propose to enter on a train of argument 
to establish the facts which I am about to state and on which I rely to 
justify the withdrawal of the deposites. The evidence collected by the 
different examinations into the affairs of the Bank is already before you 
and you will judge whether it warrants the conclusions I draw from it. 
The corporation appears to me to have been guilty of gross and palpable 
violations of duty to the public in matters sufficiently important to justify 
the Executive in withdrawing from them its confidence and placing the 
money of the U. States in the hands of agents more worthy of the trust. 

1. When the Government proposed to pay off about six millions of the 
national debt on the first of July 1832, it was found that although the Bank 
had then nine millions of the public money in its hands, it had traded so 
extensively and profusely upon it for its own benefit and to answer its 
own objects that the government was compelled to postpone the payment 
for three months longer than it originally contemplated. 

I am aware that in this instance the Bank professed to be ready to meet 
the call and asked for the delay on the ground of the embarrassment and 
ruin it might produce to the mercantile community. But I do not perceive 
that the reason suggested by the Bank alters the case, or lessens the force 
of the charge against it. Why would the payment of this sum of money 
by the Bank in discharge of the national debt bring distress on the mer- 
cantile community? It was because the Bank had been trading for its own 
benefit on the public money to the full amount of the deposites as if they 
had been a part of its own capital, and it would have been obliged to 
“abridge the facilities’ it had been in the habit of affording in order to 
meet the call of the public, or in other words to curtail its business. Is it 
within the legitimate scope of its agency thus to use the public money for 
its own benefit? I admit that the Bank may to a certain extent rely on the 
government deposites as well as others to meet its engagements in the 
ordinary transactions of business, and may trade more largely for its own 
advantage on the faith of these deposites. But this right has its limits, and 
must he regulated by the principles of justice and a due regard to the 
interest of the public. The money they receive from the government is the 
money of the people. It is in the hands of the corporation as one of the 
agents of the people to be used for the public benefit. It is held by the cor- 
poration as a trustee for the real owners. And its duty requires it to be 
always ready to pay when payment shall be required at its hands. It is a 
gross abuse of its agency and trust, so to employ thé money of ifs principal 
that it cannot be repaid when called for, without inflicting distress on a 
large proportion of the very people to whom the property belongs and for 
whose general benefit it was committed to the hands of the Bank. No 
agent of the Government whether a corporation or an individual can thus 
be permitted to deal with the public money for their own benefit. If they 
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can be allowed to use it at all without a violation of duty, it must be so 
sparingly that it can be repaid at any time without producing public incon- 
venience. There is in truth no warrant in the charter authorizing the Bank 
to trade for its own benefit on the public money. The deposite is not a loan 
to the Bank. They pay no interest and give no consideration for it. It is 
placed there for safe keeping and to await the wants of the Government. 
And nothing can justify any use of it by the selected agent and trustee of 
the public which will subject the government or the community to injury 
and inconvenience. 

_ 2. The sudden and enormous increase of the loans of the Bank in 1831, 
is immediately connected with the subject just mentioned, and shews that 
the unjustifiable overtrading which occasioned the difficulty in meeting 
the calls of the Government in July was occasioned by motives still more 
reprehensible than even the love of private gain. 

At the Session of Congress which commenced in 1831, the corporation 
petitioned for a renewal of its charter. And the reason assigned for the 
application was that unless the renewal was probable, it would be necessary 
for the corporation to proceed at once to wind up its concerns in order to 
avoid the general distress and ruin which a sudden attempt to call in its 
immense loans would unavoidably produce. 

The reason given by the Bank was true or it was not true. If the reason 
assigned by the corporation for its application at that time was not the 
true one and if it sought to obtain from Congress at that time a further 
extension of the period of its agency by false representations and state- 
ments, then the attempt of a public agent to mislead and deceive its prin- 
cipal, is of itself sufficient to forfeit all title to confidence, and would make 
it proper for the government to dismiss it at once from its employment. 

But if the reason given was the true one how can the immense increase 
of its loans in the year 1831 and immediately preceding its application be 
accounted for? In that one year its loans were increased more than twenty 
millions of dollars, being a sudden and unprecedented increase of fifty pr. 
cent. on its previous accommodations. The corporation was perfectly 
aware it seems that the renewal of their charter was at least doubtful and 
therefore made this early application. It was equally aware as it stated of 
the necessity of beginning at once to wind up its concerns in order to save 
the community from the distress and injury which a sudden pressure at 
the close of its charter for the whole amount of its vast loans would 
unavoidably produce. And they could not fail to understand that the 
hasty and immense increase of its loans would greatly enhance the evil 
which by their application to Congress they professed to be so anxious to 
avoid. What then induced the corporation to adopt a measure which 
according to their own shewing was likely to be injurious to themselves 
and greatly distressing to the community? Can any impartial and unpreju- 
diced mind doubt the motive? Was it not to enable the Bank to obtain a 
position by which it could exercise a controlling influence over the action 
of the government in relation to its charter? Was it not to compel the 
people to continue its monopoly and privileges, not on account of the 
benefits conferred by it, btit to escape from the suffering which the cor- 
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poration had the power to inflict? And if the loans made in the year 1831 
immediately preceding the application to Congress could find any reason- 
able justification what can be said in defence of the additional seven mil- 
lions of dollars which the Bank showered upon the people between the first 
of January and the first of June 1832 while the application for a renewal of 
its charter was actually pending before Congress? and pressed too upon 
the Legislature on the ground that a decision was necessary at that time 
to enable the corporation to prepare for winding up its affairs if their 
application should prove unsuccessful ? 

In a case where such great interests are at stake we are not permitted 
to shut our eyes against the light of evidence, or to fancy that a good or 
innocent motive may have existed for an action where no such probable 
one can be assigned. Charity itself cannot suggest a justifiable inducement 
for this flood of Bank accommodation suddenly poured out upon the 
people at the very time when the corporation itself admits that it felt the 
necessity of looking to the approaching termination of its existence and 
of preparing gradually to close its vast and wide spread concerns. And 
when the heat and passions of the time shall have passed away and the 
prejudices which warm party contests never fail to engender, shall be dis- 
sipated I am convinced that many of those who at this day advocate the 
Bank and vindicate its conduct will be ready to acknowledge the delusions 
under which they are now acting. A fiscal agent which has thus endeavored 
to fasten itself upon the body politic, and to perpetuate its monopoly and 
exclusive privileges by the lash of its power is no longer worthy of the 
confidence or employment of the government. 

3. Independently of the two considerations before mentioned the con- 
duct of the Bank in relation to the 3 pr. ct. stocks of the U. States is of 
itself a sufficient reason for refusing further to confide in it as the fiscal 
agent of the government. 

The deep interest which the people of the U. States have in the prudent 
and upright administration of the affairs of the Bank, both as stock- 
holders and depositers made it necessary that the government. should be 
regularly advised of all of its important operations. And for this purpose 
the right of appointing five directors is secured to the U. States by the 
charter, and statements of the affairs of the corporation are required to be 
furnished to the Secretary of the Treasury. And any attempt of the 
private stockholders in the Bank or of their agents to conceal its trans- 
actions from the government is a direct violation of duty and renders the 
corporation unfit to be further trusted with the public money. Has this 
part of its duty been performed by the Bank? Has it frankly made known 
to the Government the course and condition of its business, or has it en- 
deavored to conceal any of its important pecuniary transactions? The con- 
duct of the officers of the Bank in relation to the three per cents‘is too well 
understood to need comment. One of its greatest money operations, in 
which the interests of the public were deeply and closely concerned, was 
carefully and industriously concealed from the officers of the Government 
and the public interests seriously and injuriously committed by the agents 
of the Corporation, before the transaction came to the knowledge of the 
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government. Nor is this the only instance in which the Bank has en- 
deavored to hide its proceedings from the eyes of the officers of the U. 
States. It is abundantly proved that its business has been so arranged by 
the agency of committees and the powers vested in particular officers of 
the corporation, that it habitually and systematically deprives the govern- 
ment of that knowledge of its affairs which the charter intended to secure; 
and which was supposed by the legislature to be necessary for the safety 
of the public interests which it directed to be placed in the care of the Bank. 
The government has been left to find out as well as it can by direct and 
rigorous scrutiny many of the most objectionable proceedings of the cor- 
poration and its officers. Is the agent worthy of further confidence when 
it is ascertained that pains are taken to conceal his contracts and proceed- 
ings from his principal? In the case of individuals would any prudent 
man place his funds in the hands of such an agent? The regular and 
systematized arrangements which have been made to hide its proceedings 
from the government are not only indication of unfairness and miscon- 
duct, but at the same time deprives the government of that supervision 
and knowledge of the concerns of the institution which the charter 
intended to secure and which was given for the protection of the public 
property placed in the hands of the Corporation. 

4. There is another reason still more cogent to my mind than those I 
have already stated for withdrawing the Deposites. There is abundant 
evidence to shew that the money of the corporation has been employed to 
influence the press and to enlist newspapers in their service. The attempt 
of a great monied institution like the Bank of the U. States to exercise an 
influence over the press of the country by the mere power of money, is 
pregnant with so much evil that it cannot be too severely and pointedly 
reprobated. And to continue towards it the confidence of the government 
after the proofs which have been exhibited on this head would be giving 
the sanction of public approval to its conduct. It is due to the government 
and to the purity of our institutions, to mark it with the strongest tokens 
of disapprobation. And the withdrawal of the Deposites and the refusal 
to employ it as the Agent of the public, would be nothing more than a 
proper rebuke for the unjustifiable means it has used to obtain influence 
and power over public opinion. 

Waiving therefore various other considerations which are calculated to 
strengthen the opinion I have formed on this point, and which are clearly 
and forcibly put forward in the report of the minority of the committee 
I respectfully advise that the deposites be not continued in the Bank of the 
U. States but that other agents be employed upon whose conduct towards 
the public more reliance may justly be placed. 


3. Upon the third point which you have proposed for consideration, the 
principles already stated will shew the opinion I have formed. I think the 
renewal of the present charter ought not to be assented to under any 
circumstances or with any modifications. 

The abuses of its power to which I have already referred furnish abun- 
dant reasons for refusing to continue the charter to the present Bank even 
if the constitutional objections stated in the veto message could be sur- 
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mounted. And if it could be demonstrated that a Bank chartered by the 
U. States was authorized by the constitution and essentially necessary for 
the purposes of the General Government, I should still think that the 
charter to the present corporation ought in no event whatever and under 
no circumstances to be continued. There is evidence enough to satisfy any 
unprejudiced mind that it has profusely lavished its money to obtain 
political power. It was openly in the field as a political partisan at the last 
election of President, using the vast power which it feels that it possesses 
in order to influence the decision of the people. Such abuses of the privi- 
leges and franchises conferred upon it not only deprive it of all claim to 
public favor, but make it a fit subject for some striking mark of public 
reprobation. 


4. On the fourth question the result of my reflections may be stated in a 
few words. I think the reason suggested by you on this point is entirely 
conclusive. A Bank of the U. States cannot be justified under the consti- 
tution if the fiscal operations of the government can be carried on with 
safety and convenience without it. And a full and fair experiment ought 
to be made before the General Government can be warranted in assuming 
that a Bank chartered by the U. States is a necessary and indispensable 
agent of the Treasury. The history of the financial concerns of this 
Government by no means prove the necessity of such a Bank. 

Indeed the necessity must be very apparent that would reconcile me to 
the establishment of a Bank of the U. States with the power of branching 
in the different states under any limitations. The experience we have had 
with the present Bank shews very clearly the dangers to be apprehended 
from monied monopolies with a large capital. And however its privileges 
might be restricted in the first instance or wherever the mother Bank 
might be located, yet its capital would unavoidably be a large one and its 
power proportionably great. It would be the point on which the monied 
aristocracy would concentrate their power, and the instrument by which 
they would exercise a combined and corrupting influence in the govern- 
ment. And if a Bank of that description should be engrafted on our 
institutions and be considered as a settled and permanent establishment to 
be renewed by charter from time to time it would be constantly and silently 
seeking to advance its own interests and to remove restrictions which it 
found to be inconvenient or troublesome. The history of the present bank 
and the dangerous and formidable political power it now possesses will 
shew us what may be apprehended by a monied institution of large capital 
without a rival, which feels that money gives it power, and that power 
will bring it money. 


5. The remaining enquiry is what sy$tem ought to be adopted for the 
deposite and distribution of the revenue? 

The one you have proposed appears to me to be the best, and I think on 
experiment will be found to be quite as safe and convenient as the Bank 
of the U. States without being attended with any of the evils and dangers 
which must always arise out of an institution of that description. The 
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state Banks judiciously selected and arranged will I have no doubt be able 
to perform all the duties of fiscal agents and to furnish a general currency 
as wholesome and stable as that of the U. States Bank. 

I forbear to present at this time a detailed plan on this subject, because 
before such a scheme could be finally arranged the points where deposites 
are needed by the Treasury and disbursements are likely to be made must 
be carefully estimated so that the State Banks which are selected as agents 
may he prepared to meet the calls of the government. But I am convinced 
that there will be no difficulty in perfecting the plan as soon as the neces- 
sary information is obtained, and that the pledge of the Government to 
receive in payment of its dues every where the notes of certain designated 
Banks, would afford to the community a currency as sound and healthy 
and as little liable to fluctuation in amount and value as that now provided 
by the Bank of the U. States. 

Upon the whole I respectfully advise that measures be taken to select 
and designate the State Banks who are to be employed as agents for the 
Treasury, and to make the proper arrangements with them. And that as 
soon as this is done, further deposites in the Bank of the U. States be 
discontinued and the reasons which lead to this decision be reported to 
Congress according to the directions of the charter. 

I do not conceal from myself the fierce and desperate struggle which the 
Bank will make to maintain its monopoly and procure a restoration of the 
deposites. Nor am I insensible of its power. But I sincerely believe that 
the purity of our institutions and the best interests of the country call for 
prompt, firm and decisive measures on the part of the Executive, and I 
rely for support on the intelligence and patriotism of the people. And I am 
Sir with the highest respect yr. obt. st. 


Amos KENDALL TO JACKSON.” 


WASHINGTON, March 20, 1833. 

Dear Sir, I duly received your note of the 18th inst. in which you do me 
the honor to request my opinion upon certain points connected with the 
public revenue and the Bank of the United States. 

“1. The propriety of agreeing to the rechartering of the present Bank 
of the United States under any circumstances.” 

I entirely concur with you in the opinion, that it ought not under any cir- 
cumstances to be rechartered. Its abuses and corruptions are too notorious 
and too flagrant to entitle it to the least favor, and much less to a renewal 
of its privileges and immunities. But if its management had been unex- 
ceptionable, the power it concentrates, the encroachments it covers on the 
rights of the states and its incompatibility with the constitution, constitute 
insurmountable objections. 

“2. The establishment of.a new Bank.” 7. 

“3. The disposition of the public deposits now in Bank. 

“4. The establishment of a system for the deposit of the public funds 
and the disposition of them and manner of distribution. 

These three points I propose to consider together. 


1 Amos Kendall was at this time fourth auditor of the Treasury. 
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The conduct of the managers of the present Bank; their interference 
with the payment of the public debt; the subterfuges and falsehoods re- 
sorted to by them to palliate their own illegal conduct; their base attempt 
to make the government responsible for their acts ; their notorious corrup- 
tion of the press and of public men; the part taken by them in the political 
conflicts of the country ; the extravagant and mischievous extension of their 
loans, particularly in the West, prior to the late presidential election, and 
the character of the debts there contracted; the exclusion of the govern- 
ment directors from all committees and consequently from all participation 
in the principal business of the Bank; constitute an irresistible mass of 
evidence proving those who control the institution to be destitute of just 
principle, of prudence and truth, and consequently unworthy to be trusted 
with the money of the people. At the commencement of the late cession of 
Congress, you expressed doubts of the safety of the public deposits in their 
hands; and so far from being removed, those doubts must have been 
strengthened and confirmed by developments since made. 

A few days ago I took the liberty of submitting to the Secretary of the 
Treasury somewhat at large, my views on this and other points, a copy of 
which I send herewith for your perusal. I will only add on this point, that 
if the people of the United States are so corrupt or deluded, that they will 
not sustain their government in taking the public money out of the hands 
of an institution proved by indubitable evidence to be guilty of almost 
every crime which a Bank can commit, they are prepared for the yoke of 
a master. But we have no right, notwithstanding the resolution of the 
House of Representatives, to distrust the purity and intelligence of the 
people. If, however, I knew that the measure would lead to a doubtful con- 
flict, I would take the public deposits out of that Bank. It is better to fail 
in an attempt to put down corruption and preserve the purity of our insti- 
tutions, than enjoy ease and office under a heartless Bank government. 

The more I see of the present Bank, the less I like a national Bank of any 
sort. It impairs the morals of our people, corrupts our statesmen and is 
dangerous to liberty. If it can be effected, therefore, I would prefer the 
employment of the state institutions in the service of the Treasury to the 
reestablishment of any national Bank. I have great confidence, that, 
through the agency of a few state banks, the revenue may be collected, the 
money transferred and every necessary aid afforded to the Treasury as 
cheaply and as safely as by the present bank of the United States. Enter- 
taining this belief, I suggest the following outline of the policy which I 
think would at this moment most redound to the interest of the country 
and the honor and strength of the administration : 

1. That steps be immediately taken to ascertain what state banks are best 
managed, most safe and most willing to aid the government in effecting its 
views and policy ; and that such an understanding be formed between them 
as will produce in the collection and distribution of the public revenue the 
same beneficial results as are now produced by the Bank of the United 
States and Branches. 

2. That as soon as an arrangement can be matured with a few Banks at 
the most important points the Collectors and others receiving public moneys 
be directed to deposit them in the selected Banks. 
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3. That the Commissioners of Loans be forthwith directed to deposit to 
the credit of the Treasurer all moneys set apart for the payment of the 
public debt and not now applied, forward their amounts and Books to the 
Treasury Department, and that notice be given that the public debt will 
hereafter be paid only at the Treasury. 

4. That the public money now in the Bank of the United States be 
drawn upon by the usual warrants of the Treasury for the ordinary 
expenditures of the government and the payment of the public debt until it 
be exhausted, before any warrant shall be drawn on the new deposit in the 
state Banks. 

5. That all public officers be instructed to transfer their amounts to the 
state banks when they shall receive the first warrants on those institutions. 

6. That there be an understanding with the state banks employed by the 
government, that they shall extend all reasonable and safe indulgence to the 
other state banks and such accommodations to the debtors of the govern- 
ment as necessity and sound policy may, from time to time, require. 

Perhaps it would be impossible altogether to prevent some degree of 
jealousy among those state banks which may not be employed by the gov- 
ernment; but by a liberal policy it can be allayed. In places where large 
masses of public revenue are collected, it might be politic to employ more 
than one Bank; and if these pursue a policy towards the rest which would 
make the public favor in some degree a common benefit, little or no com- 
plaint will be heard. 

If, as I verily believe is practicable, such a system were organized and 
put in successful operation, it would prove to demonstration, that the Bank 
of the United States is not a necessary means of executing the delegated 
powers of this government and entirely overthrow the only argument upon 
which the constitutionality of the institution is maintained. 

I look upon this as a critical moment. Upon the determination at which 
you and your cabinet shall now arrive, depend, in my opinion, the character 
of this government for years to come. A new scheme to govern the Ameri- 
can people by fraud and corruption, has been matured. The means of exe- 
cution are the Bank, the Public lands, an overflowing Treasury and Internal 
Improvements. The projectors can do nothing but arrange their plans 
and marshal their forces while you hold the veto power. But they look be- 
yond your term of service and expect to elect as your successor some one 
and any one who will agree to be their creature and instrument. To you, 
sir, the friends of a good and pure government look to settle the remaining 
great questions of national policy and strike from the hands of corruption 
its means to do mischief. The most effectual blow which can now be struck 
is, by a removal of the public deposites, to cripple the Bank of the United 
States and deprive the conspirators of the aid which they expect from its 
money and power. By one act you would weaken if not destroy a powerful 
enemy and raise up powerful friends; the Bank managers would have full 
employment in maintaining their own-defences instead of affording the 
administration any annoyance; and I doubt whether their utmost exertions 
could save the institution from a sudden ruin. Deprived of this powerful 
auxiliary, I think the other weapons of the corrupt league might easily be 
parried or turned against them. 
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The public mind is now completely at a stand. The events of the last 
session of Congress have thrown it into a state of hesitation and doubt in 
relation to the future course of the administration and arrangement of par- 
ties. Men do not know where to find their political principles and friends, 
and the pure men of the country are watching the course of the administra- 
tion with intense anxiety. If the Bank, that great enemy of republicanism, 
now so completely within your power, shall not only be spared but continue 
to be armed from the Treasury with means to destroy those to whom we 
look for support, they will abandon the contest in despair, satisfied that the 
administration is wanting either in the courage or in the good faith to sup- 
port its supporters. They will justly conclude, that to contend further with 
an institution, which, though proved corrupt to the core and its mortal 
enemy, the administration is determined to foster, would not only be un- 
availing but an act of folly ; and they will settle down in the painful convic- 
tion, that after thwarting all your efforts for the public good during the cur- 
rent four years, it will elect your successor, receive a new charter and be 
forever thereafter the controlling power in this nation. But if the future 
course of the administration be distinctly marked out ; if the first blow shall 
be to cripple the Bank; and if it be followed up by an exposure of the cor- 
ruptions of Mr. Clay’s land bill and the abandonment of all principle in the 
recent coalition of two desperate leaders and its first acts, the true men of 
the country will rally around the administration with new enthusiasm, and 
it will find in Congress and among the people a strength and a power which 
the combined factions will find it impossible to withstand. All the vital 
questions of national policy may then be settled during your continuance in 
office; and, by depriving ambitious men of the means of corruption, you 
will relieve the country from its greatest dangers and bequeath to your 
grateful fellow citizens a long period of happiness and prosperity. 

I pray you to excuse the freedom with which I write. I should not have 
felt satisfied with myself if I were to do less than give you my convictions 
of the importance of the present crisis. Having done so, I resign myself to 
any course which may be deemed best, careless of its consequences to my 
own interests or hopes. 

With the highest respect 
Your Obt. Servet. 


Jort R. Pornsett To JAcKson. 
Private 


CHARLESTON, March 21, 1833. 

My dear Sir, I had the pleasure yesterday to receive your letter of the 
6th March by the hands of Col. Drayton, who arrived here in tolerable 
health. I congratulate you and the nation on returning tranquillity, and I 
may be allowed to express to you the gratitude I feel for the wisdom and 
decision of your counsels in this trying occasion. The tariff bill is certainly 
not exactly what we could have wished, nor such as we might have ob- 
tained at the next session of congress; but it has served as a pretext to the 
nullifiers to assume a pacific attitude and we are satisfied. I did not write to 
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you during the sitting of the Convention at Columbia because Mr. McCrady 
was instructed to write daily to Mr. McLane and give you an exact and de- 
tailed account of the proceedings of that body. He may not have informed 
you of what I have since learnt. 

_ The movement party are not satisfied with the desicion of the Conven- 
tion. J. L. Wilson, once Governor of the state, Turnbull and others of the 
same character were anxious to go on, and continue the agitation in the 
state. The Leaders were compelled to yield in some measure to this disposi- 
tion, or they would have lost all influence over their party. The silly ordi- 
nance with which they closed their labours is the fruit of that compromise. 
The proposal to pass a test oath was abandoned, and the Union party is not 
called upon to resist any new act of tyranny. I told them, that they might 
make any declarations of their political faith they thought proper, assert 
any abstract rights they pleased, and so long as they did no more and did 
not attempt to carry them out into practice, we should remain quiet. I think 
it now important to remain quite tranquil, for there are so many causes of 
discord among them, that they will break into pieces as soon as opposition 
is removed. Our action now must be directed to the States around us. 
There is a party in all these states in favour of Mr. Calhoun and his hereti- 
cal doctrines, and this faction will every where be increased by Mr. Clay’s 
personal adherents, for the nullifiers, who will soon assume some more 
popular title, have broke ground already in this state in favor of Mr. Clay. 
Mischief is ever a most active principle and must be counteracted with 
activity. 

I am disposed to form a party in all the states for the preservation of the 
Union against all such combinations, a party which may be called in to 
the aid of the friends of the Union in any state where the Monster Disunion 
may show his head, whether in the form of nullification or in any other 
hideous shape. If we had been so succoured in the first instance all this 
trouble would have been spared and the disgrace of the state avoided. The 
objection which is made to this proposal by some of my friends here, that 
there will not be enough of opposition to it to make such a party efficient, 
has no weight with me. If the object were to exalt any individual the ob- 
jection would be valid; but as the only object would be to aid the union 
party in maintaining the union in any state, where it may be endangered 
and to sustain the measures of the administration to promote the same 
object without any regard to party politics I cannot think opposition neces- 
sary to its existence. 

I read with great interest the advice you give as to [the] course we ought 
to have adopted. It should have been followed implicitly, except the gen- 
eral attendance of our members in the nullifying convention, had the con- 
duct of the Nullifiers justified resistance to their enactments. We will now 
exert ourselves to heal the wounds, which their rashness has inflicted upon 
this community, and spare no pains to wrest the power from the hands of 
men, who have so wantonly abused the trust confided to them by the people. 

As I have kept in safe deposit the few arms I drew from the forts I shall 
be able to restore them all in the condition in which I received them. I 
watched the course of events vigilantly and altho’ every measure was taken 
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to forward them to their destination if circumstances should render it nec- 
essary they were not sent from the city. _ i 
I shall write to you tomorrow on a subject of great interest to the suc- 
cess of our party in this state. : 
I am, dear Sir, respectfully and faithfully 


To Hucs L. Wuite.* 
Private 
WASHINGTON, March 24, 1833. 

My Dear Sir, The time in which we live and have to act is fraught with 
consequences—good or evil—of the most serious import to the future des- 
tiny of our country. It, therefore, becomes the duty of every patriot to look 
well and constantly to passing events, and to acquire all the additional lights 
he can on the important affairs connected with the government. 

Strong and confident hopes by the friends of the Country were enter- 
tained that it would be permitted to enjoy at least some repose upon the 
overthrow of the principles of Nullification. But before nullification had 
received its death blow, a new combination between clay and calhoun is 
discovered by those who view with impartiality the passing events, and 
their whole conduct since has only served to give confirmation of its exist- 
ence. Their object plainly is self agrandisement, which they expect to 
attain by the corrupting influence of the Bank of the U. S., the anticipated 
effect of Mr. Clays land project on the old states, and various other 
schemes which I will not now detain you by mentioning. I am very 
strongly impressed with the opinion, if not confident in it, that one object, 
in so arranging the Tariff Bill as that it should produce a large surplus, 
was to enable, thereby, the Bank to survive its present depressed condition. 
These men are bound, I have no doubt, to have it rechartered and all their 
efforts will be directed to that end, having however other purposes 

When we look into the late proceedings of Congress on this subject, 
and see that they have declared the government deposits safe (—without 
even hearing read the report of the minority, which exposes its mis- 
management by buying up the 3 pr. Cents, by prohibiting the Government 
directors from having any share in the direction of many of its most 
important transactions, and other things which you will find in it—) we 
have evidence of the power of this institution over the government so 
strong as naturally to excite some important and deep reflections on the 
Subject. 

We have been endeavouring, as you know, to obtain information of its 
real situation and solvency, but in vain. I have no doubt an exposure of 
its true condition would discover that it was not competent to meet its 
engagements if required thereto, that many members of Congress who 
voted it to be solvent were, at the time, lying under protest, that the press 
of Gales and Seaton is the property of*the Bank and, although insolvent 
and then largely indebted to the Bank, he (G) was permitted to overdraw 
$10: 000, that Green also is bound, as fast as he can be, to the Bank. In 
the election of these men a discerning man may perceive much. They are 
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to continue their abuse of the administration and use all their influence 
in favour of the Bank, etc. Their abuse etc. you know I scorn, but it will 
have some effect upon the people, being printers to congress. It is im- 
portant to meet the crisis fearlessly, but, in doing so, care must be observed 
that we do not strengthen, instead of weaken, the corrupting influence 
against which we contend. 

Having confidence in the general correctness of your opinions, and the 
subject of the Bank now under consideration and desireing all the light 
possible, I have determined to address you a few enquiries which I hope 
you will answer as soon as practicable: 

Can the fiscal concerns of the government be carried on through the 
Agency of state Banks? If they can, as I believe, what then would be the 
best system to adopt in respect to our deposits with state Banks, and would 
it not be best to commence the plan before the meeting of next Congress 
and communicate the reasons of the change? 

If the fiscal operations of Government would suffer by a connection 
with state Banks then what character of National Bank ought to be estab- 
lished ? 

The present Bank, under no circumstances, can meet my approbation, 
nor any that will connect the Govt. with it, by being interested in its stock. 

Nothing of interest has occurred since you left here. Please do me the 
favour to present my kind respects to Mrs. White and the family. 

As heretofore yr. friend 


To - 


WASHINGTON, March 24, 1833. 

My D’r sir, There can exist no doubt now in the mind of any one who 
takes an impartial vew of the passing scenes, of the bargain between Cal- 
houn and Clay, there object, by the influence of the u. s. Bank which they 
have bargained to have rechartered, and which by its corrupting influence 
to carry into effect their splendid Scheme of internal improvements which 
was once, and still are their secrete hobby, and by the large surpluss of the 
revenue which must arise from Mr. Clays, late tariff, These large deposits 
will enable the Bank to survive its present depressed state, and wield by 
this large surplus its corruption influence over the legislation and destinies 
of this union. 

The late proceedings in congress on the subject of the Bank, declaring, 
without hearing the report of the minority read, which exposes its mis- 
management, its violation of its charter, by buying in the 3 pr cents, and 
the misrule of its direction, by prohibitting the Government directors from 
having any share in the direction, or knowledge of its situation give us 
full evidence of its superiority over the government by its influence over 
congress. we have been trying to obtain some information of its real 
situation and solvancy, but in vain—an exposure of its real situation 
would shew, that many members of Congress who voted in favour of 


1 This paper seems to be a draft. It is in Jackson’s handwriting, but there is nothing 
which indicates to whom it was written, 
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its stability and solvency were at the time lying protested at Bank, that the 
Press of gales and Seaton is the property of the U. States, and altho 
insolvant, and largely indebted to the Bank, he had been permitted to over- 
check to the amount of 10,000, that Greens establishment is morgaged to 
the Bank, and the situation of many of the debtors, insolvant, as are all 
the members whose notes have been protested. The influence of the B. 
united to the influence of Calhoun and Clay elected those men printers to 
Congress to continue their abuse of the executive and weaken his influence 
and with a positive pledge that they will use all influence to recharter this 
hydra of corruption. Clays land bill enters into this bargain, and is in- 
tended to buy up the states, and aid by this influence in rechartering the 
Bank, by a vote of 24. Here is the picture then as to the remedy. I see and 
will meet the crisis fearlessly, but in meeting it, care must be taken, that 
we weaken, not strenghthen its power or its friends. 

The question then is, ?can the fiscal concerns of the government be 
carried on, thro the agency of the State banks. if it can, which I religiously 
believe, what would be the best System for our deposits with the State 
banks, and whether, as to the time, would it not be best to commence 
before the next meeting of congress, communicating the reasons for the 
change. These, from the facts made known from the testimony reported 
by the committee, can be set forth in an imposing and striking point of 
view. 

If the distribution and deposits cannot be safely transacted through 
the State Banks, the question arises, what kind of national Bank ought to 
be chartered, some place of deposit, and system of distribution being 
necessary. 

The present Bank under no circumstances can meet my approval, and 
you[r] candid answer is requested to this letter and at as early a day as 
possible, as I must take some stand and make some communication to our 
next Congress. By taking the deposits from it the present Bank becomes 
harmless to the Government, and the feeders of this corrupting monster 
will cease to legislate, to create a surplus, to strengthen the State banks, 
who they cannot wield to corrupt congress. 


To ANDREW JACKSON, JR. 


WASHINGTON, April 2, 1833. 

My son, A few hours after Mr. George Breathet left me this morning 
I received your kind and affectionate letter, of the 30 ultimo giving the 
pleasing intelligence of your safe arrival, and the improved health of sarah, 
and the dear little Rachel. 

I should have wrote you by Mr. Breathett, but having wrote you the 
day before giving the news of the Colera having reached the. Hermitage, 
destroyed Titus and Anna’s child I had ndthing to communicate; excepting 
the burning of the Treasury House, the particulars of which will be related 
to you, by Mr. Breathett. as the investigation progresses, it becomes more 
apparent that it could not have proceeded from accident, but must have 
been the act of an incendiary. But what limb of Nullification has done the 
wicked deed, has not as yet been discovered, and perhaps never may. 
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Doctor Breathett of Franklin is with his Brother George, I wish you to 
pay some attention to him, as well as Mr. Weatherall. Let him see sarah 
and my dear little Rachel, and if convenient I would like to hear that 
George and the Doctor had dined with you at Mr. Weatherells. 

Today my health has been better than it has been for some time, and I 
trust in a kind providence that it may continue to improve. I am very 
lonesome since you left us, and will rejoice to see you and sarah with the 
little pet, safe here again. I am anxious about sarah’s health, and have 
sent on by Mr. Breathett an introductory letter for you and him to Doctor 
Physic * whose advice on her situation I am very desirous should be had. 
his skill and experience, if any thing is wrong, will, by taking it in time, 
perfectly restore her, when if neglected now, may destroy her health in 
time. Therefore it is, that I wish you to take Doctor Physic’s advice in 
her case, and I pray you not to neglect it. 

I shall want, so soon as my funds will permit me to make the purchase, 
two spring bottom settees and one Dozzen of good chairs, or one Dozzen 
and a half. before you leave the city, make enquiry what the two settees 
and the Dozzen and a half of chairs will cost and where they can be had— 
of good quality—and also to examine for carpenting. view those East 
India matts or carpetting and see whether these recommended by Mr. 
Toland will answer, better for the passage than oil cloath, and whether 
Sarah would prefer these to common carpets for the bedrooms. I intend 
having finished the room next to the garden, and furnished. The paper 
got for sarahs room, if yet on hand, will paper that. This room when 
papered, and furnished, will be a very convenient lodging room, and being 
on the lower floor, more convenient, than those upstairs. 

Give my compliments to Mr. and Mrs. Weatherall, to Emma, and Miss 
Lippincot, to Mr. Breathet and the Doctor Toland, and Leiper, and all 
inquiring friends. Say to Mr. Breathet I will write him soon, when the 
enquiry about the burning is over. Kiss sarah and my D’r Little Rachel 
for me, and with my prayers for your healths and safetys and speedy 
return, I am affectionately yrs 


It is now 11 oclock—good night. 


Tuomas E.L.icott* TO JACKSON. 


BALTIMoRE, April 6, 1833. 

To the President of the United States, Since my return to Baltimore, 
I have examined with much care the law passed in the year 1816, entitled 
“an Act to incorporate the subscribers to the Bank of the United States ” 
for the purpose of ascertaining the probable effect which would be pro- 
duced upon the currency of the Country, and upon local Banks, by the 
substitution of Staté Banks as the agents of the government, in the collec- 
tion, deposit, and distribution, of the public revenue. I had previously 
been under the impression, that as the Bank of the United States would 


1 Philip Syng Physick (1768-1837), of Philadelphia, the most eminent of American 


surgeons at this time. 
1 President of the Union Bank of Maryland. 
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view the adoption of such a policy as unfriendly, it would possess a power, 
which it would probably exercise, of throwing suddenly upon the Banks 
which might be selected as Agents of the Government, very large amounts 
of the notes of the Bank of the United States, payable at distant Branches, 
in payment of the revenue; and thus embarrass them with funds, which 
they could only convert into legal money, at considerable expense and loss 
of time. The examination has led me to a different conclusion, which is, 
that the effect would be to put it in the power of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to compel the Bank of the United States to redeem all its own 
notes either at the mother Bank, or at any one of its branches, at his 
discretion. If I am correct in the view I have taken, it would not be 
possible, even if it were proper, to discredit any description of the notes 
of the Bank of the United States by refusing to accept them in payment 
of the revenue, because the 12th fundamental article in the Act of Incor- 
poration seems to place beyond doubt the right of the Bank to issue Notes 
and Bills signed by the President and countersigned by the Cashier, 
payable elsewhere than at the mother Bank; and the 14th section of the 
Act renders it obligatory upon the Government to accept in payment, 
“unless otherwise directed by Act of Congress ”’, all Bills or notes which 
the Bank may have so issued, and which were originally made payable, or 
which shall have become payable on demand. 

The power which the Secretary of the Treasury will possess over the 
Bank, is derived from the 15th section of the Charter, which imposes upon 
the Corporation the duty of giving the necessary facilities for transferring 
“the public funds from place to place within the United States or terri- 
tories thereof ”’ upon his requisition, and this obligation does not seem to 
depend upon the fact of the Bank being either the Collector or depository 
of the funds, but only upon the fact of their being public funds; that is 
funds belonging to the United States. 

The practical operation of collecting the public revenue by State Banks, 
would doubtless be, that the debtors of the government would pay, in that 
description of the circulating medium of the Country, which they could 
not use for other purposes without loss, but which the Government must 
accept under the provisions of the Charter of the Bank of the United 
States. They would therefore pay in the notes of the Bank of the United 
States, redeemable at its most distant Branches, or in other words, of those 
Branches which were at the greatest discount at the points where the pay- 
ments were to be made. For instance at Boston and New York, they would 
pay in the United States Bank notes which were redeemable in coin, only 
at St. Louis or Mobile, or some other of the Western or Southern 
Branches, and thus would be imposed upon the collecting Bank the burden 
and expense of procuring the redemption of such notes in legal money, if 
it were not for the obligation the Bank of the United States issunder, to 
transfer “ from place to place ” those funds, when required-to do so by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. But the Bank cannot as I suppose absolve itself 
from the obligation “to transfer the public funds, from place to place, 
without charging commission or claiming allowance, on account of differ- 
ence of exchange”’, and consequently it must, whenever the public funds 
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are presented to it, or to any of its Branches, upon the requisition of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, transfer them to such point as he may desig- 
nate; a refusal would seem to be a violation of its charter. 

Let it be supposed then that a state Bank in Boston or New York, has 
received in payment of the public revenue, the notes of the Bank of the 
United States, payable at twenty different Branches. they would in fact 
be the “ public funds ” and precisely such funds as the Bank of the United 
States is required by its Charter to transfer “ from place to place ”, when 
thereto required by the Secretary of the Treasury, and therefore his order 
to the Bank of the United States is all that is necessary to impose upon 
that Bank this duty. 

The consequence of this proceeding would be that all the notes of the 
Bank of the United States, wherever payable, would be currently recieved 
by all persons and by the local Banks, because they would be taken by 
the State Banks selected to recieve the public deposits, and as they become 
debtors to the government to an Amount equal to the whole revenue col- 
lected by them, not only in the notes of the Bank of the United States, 
but in the notes of local Banks also, they might in payment of this debt to 
Government, place in the hands of the Bank of the United States, all its own 
notes of every descrpition, which they had recieved, for which the Bank 
must issue its draft for payment, at any point where the Secretary of the 
Treasury might require. The obvious effect of this state of things would 
be to raise ali the notes of the Bank of the United States to a par Standard 
at all places, where either the Bank of the United States or its Branches 
could be reached, with the “ public funds ” and speedily to limit the quantity 
of United States Bank notes to an amount, which the Bank could at all 
times redeem at such places. 

If I am correct in this view of the subject, it would seem that the power 
of controuling that portion of the currency which is composed of the notes 
of the Bank of the United States would pass from the hands of that Bank 
into the hands of the Secretary of the Treasury and the Banks which he 
may select as his Agents in the collection and distribution of the revenue, 
and that the Bank of the United States would stand in great need of the 
clemency of the Government, to enable it to protect all its Branches from 
demands arising out of the collection of its notes in the hands of a few 
rival institutions, who for their own common interest might be disposed to 
exercise the power they would acquire, in this way, to an extent that 
might endanger its credit: This however it must be presumed would be 
controuled by the Secretary of the Treasury to the limit required by a due 
regard for the general welfare. Aus 

It will naturally occur, that a change in the administration of the fi- 
nances of the country which would produce a rapid and extensive diminu- 
tion in the quantity of the circulating medium, by withdrawing from 
circulation the notes of the Bank of the United States, would produce an 
injurious effect upon the community at large, if a supply of currency be 
not afforded to an equal extent and of equal value, with that which may 
be withdrawn, from some other source. Perhaps this cannot be effected in 
a better way than by an order of the Treasury Department making all notes 
issued by the Banks which may be selected as Depositories of the public 
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funds recievable in all payments to the United States, and thus give to 
their notes the same general credit which is now accorded to the notes of 
the Bank of the United States; they would then be enabled to supply the 
currency required in consequence of the withdrawal of the notes of the 
Bank of the United States from Circulation. Thus it seems probable the 
Bank of the United States would be permitted to glide out of existence 
on the 3d of March 1836, without disturbing the general relations of a 
community, where it has hitherto exercised so important an influence. 

For the purpose of affording to the Government and the public the same 
facilities which are now enjoyed in the transmission of funds, and regu- 
lations of exchanges, it will be necessary for the Banks which may be 
selected in the several States, as the Collectors of the public funds, to 
adopt, under the advice and instruction of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
a System of well defined regulations, to govern their intercourse with each 
other; a measure that will be of easy accomplishment when the designation 
of the Banks shall be made, and the Secretary shall have assigned such 
duties to them as will best suit the exigencies of the Treasury, and pro- 
mote to the greatest extent the public convenience. In the adjustment of 
these regulations, and execution of any plan in relation to the collection 
and distribution of the public revenue, which the government may think 
proper to pursue, I will, not less from inclination than duty, perform any 
portion of the service that may be assigned to me. 

As the purity of the currency of all countries is of vital importance to 
their prosperity, and as the actual currency of the United States is the 
evidence of contracts to pay money, made in virtue, and under the Au- 
thority of laws of the several States, over which the General Govern- 
ment appears to possess no other controul than that of the power to pass 
laws in relation to Bankruptcies, I feel unwilling to omit the opportunity 
which is now presented, to suggest to the president of the United States 
whether it might not be expedient to enact a law under this power, which 
shall be applicable to Corporations and individuals issuing that descrip- 
tion of notes which constitute the circulating medium of the Country, and 
imposing such penalties and forfeitures as shall restrain them from making 
issues which are not justified by their ability to fulfil their engagements. 

I am with great respect, thy friend 


[Indorsement in Jackson’s handwriting :] Mr. Elicot, Bank. 

The power of the Secretary, after the deposits are removed to State Banks, 
to compel the United States, to transfer the funds, her paper being re- 
ceivable for revenue, to be considered. A. J. 


To Rev, Harpy M. Crver.? 


» WasuHrncTon, April 7, 1833. 
My Rev'd friend, Your kind letter breathing the true spirit of real 
friendship, with the much esteemed inclosures, has been received, and has 
been lying by, from a continued press of business and feeble health, for a 
leisure moment to reply to them. The memento of the respect of our 
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pious and aged friend, Bishop McKendra, has been gratefully received, 
and perused with much delight, and Dr. A. Clerks ? letter, which he has 
been good enough to present me, thro you, shall be preserved with care, 
and passed down to posterity. present him with my thanks for it. 

Please accept the tender of my sincere condolence on the loss of your 
charming daughter Martha. severe as this bereavement is, and tho hard 
for human nature to meet with a proper resignation, still that christian 
philosophy so clearly taught by our blessed redeemer, will sustain you in 
this trying and afflicting scene. you as christian parents ought not to 
repine, but rejoice at parting with such a daughter, for you have a well 
grounded hope, that she is only changed from this wicked world, to that 
of peace, happiness, and glory. This must be a balm to your sorrow, and 
you ought to be ready to say “let us mourn for the living not mourn 
for the dead ”’. 

I will present your letter to Major Eaton and his lady when the op- 
portunity may occur, and when my son returns to the Hermitage will 
endeavor to send little Rachel something. 

The wicked projects of the leaders in nullification and secession are for 
the present, I think, effectually, and, I hope, forever put down. But the 
coalition between Clay and Calhoun, and combined as it is, with a few 
nullifiers in Virginia and Poindexter, and his coadjuters in the south and 
southwest, portends no good, but much evil, if the people could be mis- 
led, and become dupes to their heresies and wicked designs. This com- 
bination wields the U. States Bank, and with its corrupting influence they 
calculate to carry every thing, even its recharter by two thirds of congress, 
against the veto of the executive. if they can do this, they calculate with 
certainty to put Clay or Calhoun in the presidency, and I have no hesita- 
tion to say, if they can recharter the Bank, with this hydra of corruption, 
they will rule the nation, and its charter will be perpetual and its cor- 
rupting influence destroy the liberty of our country. When I came into 
the administration it was said and believed, that I had a majority of seventy 
five.. since then, it is now believed it has bought over by loans, discounts, 
etc., etc., until at the close of last session, it was said, there was two thirds 
for recha[r]tering it. It is believed that in the last two years that it has 
loaned to members of congress and subsidised presses, at least half a 
million of dollars, the greater part of which will be lost to the Bank, and 
the stockholders. If such corruption exists in the green tree, what will be 
in the dry. 

But such has been the scenes of corruption in our last congress, that I 
loath the corruption of human nature and long for retirement and repose 
on the Hermitage. But until I can strangle the hydra of corruption, the 
Bank, I will not shrink from my duty, or my part. I think a system 
may be arranged with the state banks, for all the purpose of deposits and 
facilities of the government in its fiscal concerns, which if it can, will 
withdraw the corrupting inflrence now exercised over congress by this 
monied institution, which will have a healthful effect upon legislation of 
congress and its morals, and prevent the continual drain of our specie from 


2Dr. Adam Clark, associate of John Wesley, and author of many early Methodist 
books. Bishop William McKendree was a Methodist pioneer bishop of wide influence in 


Tennessee. 
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the Western states to the east, and to Europe to pay the dividends. I am 
now engaged in this investigation, and I trust that a kind providence 
will aid my deliberations, and efforts. You will please attend to my post 
scrip, and answer it. present me kindly to Mrs. Cryer, and all your 
children, and kiss little Rachel for me, and believe me your friend. 


To ANDREW JACKSON, JR. 


WasuHIncrTon, April 8, 1833. 

My D’r son, This moment your letter of the 6th was handed me by 
Mr. Leiper, and I rejoice to learn the improving health of sarah and the 
d’r little pet. Still I wish sarah to see Doctor Pysic and have his advice 
on her situation and cause of her occasinal debility. 

I have just received a letter from your cousin William, who writes 
that he is fearfull that Titus and Anna’s child died from the want of at- 
tention, that Titus had been sick some days without a phician, that on 
Sunday as Mr. Hotzclaw rode by Dr. McKorkles, he called and told 
the Doctor Titus was sick, but he did not believe there was much the 
matter with him. When Dr. McCorkle got there he was dying and refers 
me to Dr. McCorkle for information, and fears that he has been deceived 
in the character of Holtzclaw and advises me to visit the Hermitage this 
summer etc. etc. 

Mr. Donelson also writes that your Uncle Levan lies dangerously ill at 
his House, believes he will die and has made his will and left all his 
estate to John and Samuel. he must believe he is about to die or he 
would not have made a will and his will would have been just had he 
included Thomas with John and Saml—and if your uncle dies, I hope Saml 
and John will liberally divide with Thomas. When you return I will write 
them on this subject, should your uncle die. 

All here join in kind salutations to you, sarah, Emma, Mr. and Mrs. 
Weatherall and all friends. present sarah and little Rachel with an af- 
fectionate kiss for me. Emily is unwell, and John has been, but his teeth 


bi appeared thro the gums, and he is better. I am your affectionate 
ather 


P. S Iam very lonesome, and will rejoice to see you all back. Say with 
my compliment to Mr. Breathett I wrote him last evening and rejoice to 
find his health improving. 


Joun T. SULLIVAN, PETER WAGER, AND HENry D. GILPIN TO JACKSON. 


PHILADELPHIA, April 8, 1833. 
Sir, We have received a letter from Mr. Kendall conveying to us your 
wishes that we should communicate to you in the most authentic form, 
information relative to various proceedihgs of thé Bank of the United 
States, and we need hardly say how readily we shall perform all the 
duties of the office you have confided to us. Our efforts have hitherto 


1 Sullivan, Wager, and Gilpin were government directors of the Bank of the United 
States. Jackson relied on them for information about the conduct of the affairs of the 


institution. For a report sent by them April 22, 1833, see Senate Docs., no. 2, 23 Cong., 
I sess., p. 22, 
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been honestly directed to promote what we believe the true interests of 
the country in this institution, to ascertain its situation, and to alter or 
prevent every thing in its operations which we have deemed to be dis- 
advantageous or incorrect. In this course, whatever success may attend us, 
we shall resolutely persevere. 

It is less easy than is generally supposed even for Directors, especially 
Government Directors, to possess themselves of all the facts and there 
are difficulties in the way of any inquiry, other than a formally official 
one, not readily to be surmounted. We are at liberty it is true to inspect 
the private accounts of those whose paper is submitted to us, and we 
might do so no doubt occasionally and casually. But we could not, with- 
out a breach of trust, make the situation of those accounts known to 
others, except under such circumstances as would render the act one of 
representative duty or in obedience to explicit requisitions. The Secretary 
of the Treasury being expressly recognized in the charter as the agent 
between the Government and the Corporation as well as the official manager 
of the finances of the country, instructions from him would afford us 
unanswerable authority and justification for scrutinizing the accounts 
thus situated, insisting upon their full development, and reporting the 
details. Without something of this sort to back our movement we feel 
certain that we should be repelled with prompt distrust, our attempt would 
be defeated, and we should have to bear all the odium attached to a 
volunteer inquisition not pursued according to the mode prescribed by 
law, and necessary to sustain it with success. 

In an investigation so directed we might also be assisted (which we 
should greatly desire) by the other Government Directors acting im- 
mediately under the same instructions and repairing here at such times 
as we might agree upon. It is possible that in time we may gradually 
acquire a pretty correct knowledge of the loans that have been made to 
printers and members of congress, and we shall not hesitate to inform 
the government of any improper proceedings with which they were 
attended. This too we believe would meet your wishes more fully than 
less perfect information transmitted now. That we anxiously watch the 
course of proceedings with a view to protect the principles and interests 
of the government we trust it is unnecessary to assure you; but it can- 
not be pronounced to what results or extent our inyestigations may lead 
till we shall be able to conduct them in the thorough and official form we 
have mentioned and with the advantages it will give us. Submitting these 
views to you with a full sense of our responsibilities and a sincere anxiety 
faithfully to discharge our duties to the government which we represent, 

We remain with great respect 


To THE SECRETARY OF STATE (Epwarp Livincston).? 
; April 9, 1833. _ 
The president with his respects to Mr. Livingston, informs him he is 
anxiously waiting for his opinion on the subject of the Bank, deposits etc. 


1 From the collection of the letters and papers of Edward Livingston, preserved at his 
former residence, Montgomery Place, Barrytown, N. Y.; printed by the kindness of 
Brigadier-General John Ross Delafield. 
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etc. submitted for his opinion in writing. Mr. Woodbury and the Atty 
Genl has handed in theirs, and the president will thank Mr. L. to hand his 
as soon-as it is convenient 


To BrIGADIER-GENERAL JOHN COFFEE.” 


WasHINcTON, April 9, 1833. 

My D’r Genl., . . . . I had the pleasure of receiving your letter from 
Pittsburgh of the 10th ult, and wrote you on its receipt, which I hope ere 
this you have recd and it was the only intelligence we had until the receipt of 
yours yesterday. we have scolded the two Marys, much. the lasy toads 
might have, when on bord the steam boats, wrote us and droped it into a 
postoffice. say to your daughter Mary, that she can only obtain our for- 
giveness, by being a better correspondent hereafter, and we shall expect her, 
in your debilitated state, to keep us advised of your, and the families health. 

I am gratified to learn that Col McKinley * is up for congress. he has 
my best wishes for his success. he will keep the Alabama representation 
right. I am happy to hear that the absurd and dangerous doctrines of 
nullification and secession are repudiated by your citizens. Nullification 
is dead, but the coalition between Calhoun, Clay, Poindexter and the nul- 
lifiers in the south intend to blow up a storm on the subject of the slave 
question. Altho they know the east have no such views, still they will 
try to arouse the southern people on this false tale. This ought to be 
met, for be assured these men would do any act to destroy the union, and 
form a southern confederacy bounded, north, by the Patomac river. ... . 


HucGu L. Wuite To JACKSON. 


KNOXVILLE, April 11, 1833. 

My dear Sir; Yours dated 24th Ult. reached me a few days ago, and I 
embrace my soonest leisure moment to answer it’s contents. 

Sometimes I incline to the opinion that our race is growing worse 
but a little reflection satisfies me that as I grow older I only become better 
acquainted with men, and that probably those of my own day are neither 
better nor worse than those who preceded them would have shewn them- 
selves to have been under the like circumstances. In such a government 
as ours where the highest offices are accessible to all, we must expect con- 
tinual struggles for power, and the means employed for it’s attainment 
will not always be the most honorable. The true patriot should never wish 
the accomplishment of any object, by which, the interest of his country 
would not be promoted, and to effect his ends ought never to employ any 
means which a virtuous community would not approve if made fully 
acquainted with them; but it is vain to expect all aspirants to become 
patriots, therefore in many, we must expect deviations fromthe path of 
correctness, contenting ourselves with being as useful as we can, in our 
respective stations, always hoping that an enlightened people will judge 
correctly of the motives and acts of ourselves, as well as of our fellow 
men. 


1 Tenn. Hist. Soc., Dyas Coll., Coffee MSS. 
2 See vol. IV., p. 402 n. 
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I now proceed to answer the specific inquiries submitted in your letter. 

Ist. “Can the fiscal concerns of the Government be carried on thro 
the Agency of State Banks? If they can, as I believe, what would be 
the best system to adopt, with them, with respect to our deposits and 
transfering our funds?” 

To the first of these interrogatories I answer, that 1 have no doubt, 
all the fiscal concerns of the Federal Government can be safely and con- 
veniently carried on, thro the agency of Banks, chartered by the respective 
States. The mode in which this shall be accomplished can best be fixed 
on by those who have the aid of past experience. Possessing very little 
of this I now say, that were it my duty to adopt a plan, I would select 
some one State Bank, in the solvency of which I had entire confidence, 
for example one of the Virginia Banks; and make the whole arrangement 
with that Bank, and let that Bank make an arrangement with some other 
Bank in each State, thro which the whole operations should be carried on. 
The deposits would then be all made in that Bank and in those designated 
by it, and thro them the whole disbursements would be made. 

The notes of such Bank, and those designated by it, should be receivable 
every where in discharge of debts due to the government, and this of 
itself would give general credit and currency to all such notes. To secure 
the government, the Secretary should require a weekly statement of the 
actual condition of each Bank in which deposits were made, and should 
have power to rescind the agreement whenever he doubted the safety of 
the public funds. If such arrangement cannot be made with some one 
Bank, then an arrangement must be made with some in each State, upon 
the plan formerly pursued, with such improvements as past experience 
may suggest. 

2nd. “ As to the time to commence our deposits in the State Banks, 
Would it not be best to commence the plan before the meeting of next 
Congress, and communicate the reasons of the change, or when?” 

To this inquiry I answer, We ought not only to do that which is for the 
public interest, but we should do it under circumstances which will enable 
us to satisfy the people whose business we transact that the change was 
necessary to promote their interest. 

When the Bank of the United States failed to obey the directions of 
the government in paying off it’s debt, and negotiated with the creditors 
for indulgence, I think the deposits ought to have been immediately with- 
drawn; and every federal officer instructed not to receive any of those 
small drafts or checks, now used as substitutes for five ten and twenty 
dollar notes. Public opinion I have no doubt would then have sustained 
the Executive in such a course: but the Government, from motives which 
all ought to approve, wished to be certain of the insolvency of the Bank 
before it withdrew the public deposits, therefore appointed an Agent to 
examine and report it’s condition. That Report is before the world, 
and is as flattering, as the Bank could ‘wish, as to it’s solvency.’ Since 


1 Refers, no doubt, to Toland’s report, Dec. 4, 1832, Ex. Docs., no. 8, 22 Cong., 2 sess., 
p. 3. Henry Toland was a staunch Jackson man and a former government director of the 
bank. He was appointed by McLane, Secretary of the Treasury, to examine into the 
affairs of the bank, especially its Western creditors. His report, as White says, was 
flattering to the bank. 
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then the matter has been brought to the notice of Congress, a committee 
has been created by the House of Representatives, and a majority of that 
Committee has made a Report most favorable to the Bank. The minority 
of the Committee has also submitted it’s view of the solvency and manage- 
ment of the Bank, in such terms, as if it stood alone, would create a well 
founded belief that the public money was unsafe, where now deposited. 
But the question recurs what opinion will society form from these docu- 
ments taking them all together. The opinion of the confidential Agent of 
the treasury and that of a Majority of the Committee one way, and that of 
the minority of the Committee the other, places the question of the sol- 
vency of the Bank in such attitude before the public that I do not believe 
the Executive would act wisely in ordering a withdrawal of the deposits 
from the Bank of the United States and placing them in State Banks, 
at this time. Public opinion will in my judgment best sustain the Executive 
in permitting them to remain with the Bank of the U.States, until it’s 
charter expires, or some future development shall shew that the Bank is 
sO managing it’s concerns as to make it necessary to the public interest 
that the public money should be withdrawn from the power and control 
of the Bank. I think the fiscal concerns of the Government can always 
be managed thro State Banks, and that a Bank chartered by the U.States 
will never be indispensable to the collection or disbursement of the public 
money: but I am at the same time of opinion such a Bank will be a con- 
venience to the government and a great benefit to the Commercial com- 
munity. This charter I would not renew, even if the government were not 
a Stockholder. 

The only one, to which, with my present impressions, I would agree, 
should be chartered in the district of Columbia, with a power to connect 
itself with some Bank in each state, chartered by the respective states, and 
to use notes bearing the signatures of the officers of the Federal district 
Bank. Such a Bank would be constitutional, the Federal government could 
receive, have faithfully kept and promptly paid out, all it’s money, through 
it’s agency, and the community would have an uniform paper medium, 
a safe substitute for specie. 

1 have now, My dear Sir, with frankness, and in the least possible 
compass, given you my opinion, upon the several points suggested by your 
letter. I have lived long enough to distrust my own opinions, upon almost 
all subjects, thinking them of but little value I seldom obtrude them, 
even upon my best friends. When asked by you, they never have been, they 
never shall be withheld. 

I wish, I could indulge the hope, that the close of your public life would, 
in it’s comforts, furnish some adequate return, for the. toils, hardships, 
perils and privations which have fallen to your lot, since the commencement 
of our acquaintance. 

I am, as I ought to be, your friend 
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To Joun T. SULLIVAN, PETER WAGER, AND HEnry D. Gitpin.? 


WasHING?10N, April 14, 1833. 

Gentlemen, Your letter of the 4th inst. has this moment been received. 
In reply I have to remark, that the information requested is for my own 
satisfaction, and I do not wish it extended beyond the personal knowledge 
of the government directors. In case of a gross violation of the charter, 
it is my duty to run a scire facias against the Bank. If the rumors I have 
heard be true, it will probably be incumbent on me to do so, and those 
rumors relate to proceedings which must have come within the personal 
knowledge or observation of some of you. If they shall be confirmed by 
your report, I shall not only be able to judge of my particular duty; but 
may, if thought proper, cause to be made through the Secretary of the 
Treasury that more formal and thorough investigation which you suggest. 

In conclusion I would remark, that the discounts granted to individuals 
are not deemed to constitute those private accounts which by the charter 
are so carefully guarded ; but that provision only embraces the Debtor and 
Creditor accounts of individuals on the Book of the Bank. If any dis- 
counts be corruptly or improperly granted, it is not only deemed right, 
but in agg[r]Javated cases the duty of the government directors to com- 
municate the facts to the government. 

I am with great respect your mo. obdt. servt. 


To ANDREW J. HUTCHINGs.* 


WasSHINGTON, April 18, 1833. 

D’r Hutchings, I am at last gratified in receiving a letter from you. 
yours of the 5th instant has just been received, and I sincerely thank you 
for the information given of the family and of the state of the Hermitage. 
I sincerely regret the loss of the two Sampsons, as I do the rest, but where 
it does not arise from neglect, or inhumanity, but from the will of our 
creator, “ who giveth, and has the right to take away’, I submit to it, 
with an humble resignation. I was fearful from a letter I had received 
from a connection, that there might be neglect and particularly in the 
death of Titus, and Anake, Ben’s daughter. When you see Mr. Holtzclaw 
say to him I have recd your letter, and am pleased with the description you 
give me of the contentment of the negroes and the situation of the farm, 
and stock, and hope it will long continue. 

I am happy to find you have taken the management of your estate into 
your own hands. I have only once more to remark to you, that you will 
find many who will profess much friendship, court you with kindness to 
obtain your confidence if they can, and then obtain your money, and 
swindle you out of it, if possible. therefore, act as tho you had confidence 
in all, never reposing it in any until you have good reason to believe, it will 
be well placed. deal with all as tho’ they were dishonest and you never can 
be deceived, because the honest man deceived no one, and you will then be 
allways guarded against the dishonest. 


1 Handwriting of Amos Kendall, 
1 Tenn. Hist. Soc., Dyas Coll., Coffee MSS. 
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Major Lewis was advised by me that you would want your money 
this spring. He said to me in reply, that if you did, he would arrange his 
matters to pay you in Nashville: he is now there. Doctor Hogg ’ will 
certainly pay you, or secure the debt by giving you a new bond with 
security. I wish you to close all your business in such a manner as will 
put you in receipt of all the money due the estate. Doctor Hogg is in 
honor bound to secure this debt, and pay it punctually. I had a lien on 
his property, but trusting to his honor as I still do, I let it go for his 
benefit and I wish you, as soon as possible, to have it secured: he can pay 
it, if he will. he can, I should suppose, get it from the Bank. he is in good 
practice and must have a great deal of money owing to him and if you 
think it doubtful, I would advise you to take good notes from him at 
such discount as will indemnify you in the trouble and expence of collect- 
ing it. I inclose a note to the Doctor open for you to read, seal and 
deliver to him. 

.... See all my colts and tell me how they look. how does my 
Citizen stud colt look? is he large and likely, what is the promise of his 
colt by the Oscar filly, and compare it with the Boliver out of Diana, the 
virginian, and let me know really how Mr. Holtzclaw is getting on, and 
how the negroes are, and if contented. how much cotton is planted, and 
how much corn, and how the whole crop, wheat, grass, oats and rye looks, 
with a glance at the sheep, horned cattle and hoggs. and how all our 
friends are, and good neighbors, etc. 

If you have leisure please tell me is Mr. Albert Ward serious in pro- 
posing his place for sale and if he is, at what price. I would be happy to 
hear of you often and particularly how your farm, negroes, crop and stock 
are progressing, whether your overseer is doing well and the amount of 
your last years crop of cotton. my crop has not paid half its expence and 
left me the farm $380 in debt. So much for my absence. Tell me what 
Thomas J. Donelson is doing and the Doctor. Samuel graduated with 
credit at Philadelphia and obtained his diploma. I am afraid Thomas will 
be disappointed in the expected fortune, and perhaps Emma thought she 
was getting a fortune. She has in the man I am sure, if not in guinies. 

One word to you as to matrimony—seek a wife, one who will aid 
you in your exertions in making a competency and will take care of it 
when made, for you will find it easier to spend two thousand dollars, 
than to make five hundred. Look at the economy of the mother and if 
you find it in her you will find it in the daughter. recollect the industry of 
your dear aunt, and with what economy she watched over what I made, 
and how we waded thro the vast expence of the mass of company we had. 
nothing but her care and industry, with good economy could have saved me 
from ruin. if she had been extravagant the property would have vanished 
and poverty and want would have been our doom. Think ofthis before 
you attempt to select a wife. when yotl can find such,.and I think you 
can, then would I say to you that you cannot too soon settle yourself. 

For economy and prudence I would bring to your view Genl Coffee 
and Polly. take Coftee for your guide, receive his admonitions and pursue 


2 Samuel Hogg, formerly a member of Congress from Tenn. (1817-181 is ti 
a physician in Nashville. Siig tae iated 
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them, and you will be sure to do well. live within your means, never be 
in debt, and by husbanding your money you can always lay it out well, but 
when you get in debt you become a slave, therefore, I say to you never 
involve yourself in debt, and become no mans surety. If your friend 
is in distress aid him if you have the means to spare. if he fails to be 
able to return it, it is only so much lost, your property is not sold by the 
sheriff to raise it, as is the case when you become security and have to 
pay the debt, that you have made no provisions to meet. think of all 
these things. practice them as you enter life and they will end your days 
in pleanty and in peace. I say live always within your means—-settle all 
your debts on the first of every year and you will know your means, 
and can keep within it... .. 


Dr. M. McCorck Le To JACKSON. 


NASHVILLE, April 19, 1833. 

Dear General, I have defered answering your last Letter, until now, in 
order, to give some information respecting your negroes; many of whom 
at that time were very ill. There has been more sickness among them for 
some months, than usual. The cause I cannot well imagine. The diseases 
that have prevailed among them, have been something similar to an Epi- 
demic. High Fever, headache, attended with cough and pain in the breast, 
extending occasionally to the stomach and bowels. There have been about 
20 cases of this character. One case, which terminated fatally (Titus) 
of which you have been informed, had many of the symtoms of Cholera. 
He lived about 8 hours after being attacked violently. I was with him 
until he died; but our efforts were all in vain. I have had 2 other cases of 
the kind in the neighbourhood, One at A. J. Donelsons and one at Drakes 
Lick, the latter a well marked case of Sp[a]smodic Cholera both of which 
terminated favourably. There was another case in the bend of the River 
(Pryors) which died. Old Sampson (the gardener) fell a victim to the 
disease of an Epidemic character. His constitution could not bear its 
violent attack. The rest have all recovered, and now enjoy good hea[1]th. 
I think I have been unremitting in my attention, both by day and night. 
The Cholera has again subsided in Nashville; and the general health of 
the Country is good. 

Your farm business goes on well under the management of Mr. Holtz- 
claw. I think he is one of the best Managers I have ever seen; and 
considering the backwardness of the season, and sickness, he is quite 
forward in his business. He will I [have] no doubt make a fine crop. 
What he does is well done, and done with judgment. I think the Negroes 
are becoming quite reconciled, and he tells me he finds no difficulty with 


them, having rarely to-chastise. .. . . 


Major WIiLu1AM B. Lewis TO JACKSON. 


FAIRFIELD, April 21, 1833. 
My dear Genl. I have this moment returned from a visit to the Her- 
mitage. I left home after an early breakfast and got up there between 
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ten and eleven Oclock, where I remained until after breakfast this morning 
It is with pleasure I inform you that I found every individual, big and 
little, well except Hannah, Sallys eldest child, and she, I was told by the 
overseer and her mother, was getting better. I had her brought to the 
house, so that I might see her myself, and ascertain, if I could, the nature 
of her complaint. I was apprehensive from what Mr. Holtzclaw told 
me, that she was afflicted with the hip complaint, such as Major Barry’s 
son had; but on interrogating her and her mother, as to the origin of her 
disease, I am inclined to think it is something else. Mr. Holtzclaw and 
some of the black people think it is the white swelling she has. Her 
mother told me when she first complained of a pain in the hip she examined 
her and found a large lump in her groin, having the appearance of what 
is called a waxen-kernel. She also told me that she complained not only 
of pain in the hip, but also in the thick, or muscular part of the thigh, 
and particularly the k[nJee. As I do not know how those who have the 
hip-complaint are affected, I cannot say whether these are symptoms of that 
disease or not. When she was first taken Sally tells me she could not 
walk at all and suffered much pain. She can now walk a little, and her 
pains are not so distressing. Indeed she told me she suffered little or no 
pain except of nights. I thought this, probably, was owing to her taking 
too much exercise in the day, and I told her she must walk very little on 
her leg until it got better. I also charged her mother to keep her from 
exercising too much. She is a very pretty little girl and, as she will no 
doubt make a valuable servant, if she lives and gets well, I have some 
thought of getting Dr. Hogg to ride up and see her, for I am apprehen- 
sive Dr. McCorkle does not understand the nature of her complaint. If 
she should require his personal attention afterwards, she might be brought 
down and left with her grandmother, who lives on Parsons lot, college 
Hill, and would take good care of her. The old woman (old Aunt Nanny 
you know) was up to see her not long since, the overseer informed me, 
and was very anxious to take her down with her, but that he did not feel 
authorised to let her go. When next you write to me let me know your 
wishes with regard to this matter, and Hannah shall be treated in all 
respects as you may direct. 

The farm is in pretty good order. The fences all look strong and good, 
and particularly the outer ones. I was told by the negroes that nearly all 
the fencing on the Donelson lands had been repaird—most of it, also, 
round the caney field. I did not see them but I have no doubt it is so. 
Some of the fences around the lots and stables have also been repaired, 
as well as the outer fence north of your brick negroe houses. I think 
there is no fault to be found with any portion of the fencing—some few 
of the fences about the lots which need it, have not yet been repaired; 
but the overseer says he intends giving,his attention to thenr the first wet 
spell. He has made you some 10 or 12 new gates and hung them. They 
are well made and well hung. 

The House looks, I presume, pretty much as it did when you were here 
last summer. I thought perhaps it had not been sufficiently aired, and I 
directed Hannah who seems to have charge of it, to open the doors and 
windows whenever the weather is dry and pleasant. The yard and garden 
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look badly—neither is attended to as they should be. This however, is 
more Dicks fault than the overseers, as he has necessarily been much and 
constantly engaged in getting in his crop, and withal I expect he has very 
little taste for gardening. I told Dick he must put the garden in order 
forthwith and keep it so, that the walks, border and squares must all be 
cleaned and kept so. The overseer promised me that in future he would 
pay more attention to Dick and the Garden, and yard. 

Finding the yard pretty much grown up with weeds; indeed the back 
part of it entirely taken with the green-planting, I directed the overseer to 
take his hows [hoes?] into it the first rain that fell and scrape the whole 
of it over, not leaving a weed or spear of grass inside of the Paling, in 
front or rear of the house, and to keep it so until the last of September, 
when he must chop it over lightly and sow it down, thickly, with good blue 
grass seed, unmixed with any other.. These orders were given because I 
did not calculate on your visiting the Hermitage this summer, and by the 
next, if the blue grass seed comes up well, it will look much better than it 
now does, or ever has done. 

As you requested I looked also at the monument, in the garden. Its ap- 
pearance is very good, but I do not think it is finished entirely as it should 
be. The circular stones which rest upon the columns should also, be 
plaistered in the interior, as is the case with the dome above. This is neces- 
sary in order to hide the joints and rough appearance of the stone work. 
There are also many rough places and little holes in the columns them- 
selves, owing to defects in the stones, which should be filled up and nicely 
painted over. In addition to this I would suggest that a neat little iron- 
railing be thrown around it at the distance of four feet from the base of 
the monument, and paved all round with nicely dressed flagstones, similar 
to those which cover the tombs. This would not cost very much, and 
would give a handsome finish to the monument which, I think, quite tasty 
and appropriate. 

I sent for old aunt Hannah who has charge of the poultry and told 
her that you had been very much mortified at finding, on your return 
to the Hermitage, no fowls or poultry of any kind, for the use of the 
table; and that you wished me to say to her that you hoped it would 
never be the case again. She assured me that she would do her best to 
raise a plentiful supply, but said her chickens and turkeys died very much 
with the gaps, which with every thing she could do, she could not prevent. 
The overseer she said had built her a good house, and she expected now, 
she would be able to take better care of them. She has a very good stock 
of turkeys to raise from. I counted 12 hens and four Gobblers; and, as 
I understood from her, she has also, a pretty good supply of chickens etc. 

I enquired of the Overseer with regard to your horses, cattle, hogs and 
sheep. He told me his work horses were in very good order and were 
sufficient to tend his crop. He runs at this time, 17 ploughs, but says if 
necessary he can run 19. I sent also for Ben, who I was told had charge 
of the plough horses, and enquired of him as to their condition. He said 
they were all in pretty good order, and were thriving. He informed me 
that they had lost a young mule, but did not seem to think that blame 
ought to attach to any one.. I saw some of the plough horses myself, and 
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if the balance are in as good order they will do very well. The Overseer 
informed me that he had 60 grown cows and yearlings, and 22 young 
calves, making altogether, of all discriptions, 82. The cattle look as well 
as is usual for this season of the year. He has about 300 head of hogs; 
of this number there will be, he thinks, about 80 or 90 large enough to 
kill next fall which he hopes will be sufficient, or nearly so, for the use of 
the farm. he further informed me that of the 300 head, 109 of them were 
pigs not more than a month old. Your flock of sheep look very well. 1 
enquired of Mr. Holtzclaw the number—he told me there were 92 old 
sheep, and 59 lambs. 

I paid Dun a visit at his stables and looked at all his horses and colts, and 
I assure you I was much pleased and gratified at their appearance. The 
Horse, Citizen, is in fine order, and condition—he is really a beautiful 
animal. The two 3 year old fillies are also in fine condition. I think the 
one by Stockholder much the finest of the two, but the other is also a 
fine animal. His colts too (3 in number) are in good order, and very 
playful. Indeed all his horses, are quite fat, as much so as there is any use 
for. One of your mare’s, the Overseer informed me, was in Williamson, 
and as he would have soon to send for her he wishes me to say to you 
that he would want some money, 40 dollars I think he said, to pay for her 
season and keeping. 

Upon the whole, if Mr. Holtzclaw will hold out as he has begun I 
think he will make you a good crop, if he has a good stand of cotton and 
the season suits, and take very good care of your stock. He feels, how- 
ever, considerable uneasiness with regard to his cotton crop—he is afraid 
his stand will not be a good one. his seed he says, were not good, nor could 
he get those that were good anywhere. He finished planting yesterday 
(2oth.) while I was at the Hermitage. He says he could have planted 
a week earlier, but not having confidence in the soundness of his seed, 
he did not like to risk them sooner. He will finish planting his corn 
tomorrow. He tells me he has 200 acres in cotton, considerably upwards 
of 300 acres in corn and something like 120, or 130 acres in Oats. He 
has his sweet potatoes planted, and in the piece of fresh land on the left 
hand of the gate as you approach the House. I enquired of him particularly 
about your meadows and timothy. He says no hay, he is afraid, can be 
made off them, Indeed he says one peice (adjoining the lot Duns stables 
are in) was so taken with weeds that he found it necessary to plough it 
up and put it in corn. He thinks by tending it well this summer the 
weeds may be killed, and then, by sowing it down again in timothy, it 
might bring good grass. I looked at the ground, and from its appearance 
I have no doubt he done right in ploughing it up—it must have been 
very much taken with weeds. He has not ploughed up the other, but he 
is afraid it will not make hay. he says it was badly rooted up by the 
pigs and hogs last fall, and has now more weeds than grass‘in it. Your 
two fields of clover look very well, and a good deal of hay may be made 
off one of them (the one opposite the cotton gin) as Mr. Holtzclaw intends 
mowing it. the other, he says, he is obliged to pasture. 

I enquired of Mr. Holtzclaw about the sickness on the place in the 
early part of the spring and the cause of so many negroes dying. He told 
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me that he thought the cholera had visited that neighbourhood, and that 
some of your negroes had died of that disease, particularly Titus, whose 
death he seemed very much to regret, as he was a fine hand and a most 
valuable servant. He did not seem, however, to be satisfied in his own 
mind that either the girl, or the two Sampsons died with that disease. He 
says Dr. McCorkle saw Titus on the Saturday evening before his death, 
and said he was well again, and would be able to go to work on Monday 
morning. At 11 Oclock Sunday night he was a corpse. Now, my dear 
Sir, I doubt very much whether the cholera has ever been at the Hermitage 
or its neighbourhood. I heard of its being no where else, except a reported 
case on Major Donelson’s farm. Mr. Donelsons negroe who was supposed 
to be attacked with the cholera, recovered and is now well, which I have 
no confidence in. I think Titus must have died of some other disease. I 
had heard at Nashville that Mr. Holtzclaw was very severe with the 
negroes, but from my own observation and what the negroes themselves 
told me while there I think, probably, he is not more so than is necessary. 
Where there are so many negroes, there must be a pretty rigid police. I 
told him what I had heard of his severity; but I hoped he had given no 
foundation for such reports about him. I added that you knew the 
necessity of keeping order on the place and among the negroes, but that 
I was sure that you did not wish, nor would you permit, your negroes, 
knowingly, to be treated with cruelty. I hoped therefore that he would 
not use towards them any unnecessary severity. He assured me that he 
had not, and would not. I told him if an overseer would be constantly, 
himself, with his hands, very little whipping would be required. The best 
way of managing negroes, according to my experience, was to treat them, 
kindly when they done well, and to punnish reasonably when they mis- 
behaved; but that he might be assured that no negroes would conduct 
well who were left too much to themselves—that some one, for whom they 
had either respect or fear, should always be near at hand. He concured 
with me in opinion, and said that he scarcely ever was off the place unless 
obliged by business. 

Your negroes evidently are better clad than they were under Mr. Steele’s 
administration. They informed me they all got their quantum of winter 
clothing, and most of them have already been furnished with their summer 
clothing. I did not see a single child, even, on the place that was not well 
clad, and Mr. Holtzclaw informed me there were 58 of them. He keeps 
his wheel constantly going, and he informed me it spins 6, or 7 yards 
every day—besides the spinning ginney he says he keeps some of the old 
women spining by hand—and his two looms, he says are constantly going. 
I believe, my D. Genl, I have given you all the information I have with 
regard to the Hermitage, its culture, and management. If there should be 
any thing else you wish me to attend to, let me know and it shall be done. 

My plaice, I believe, has fared worse by my absence than yours. My 
former overseer made me nothing the last four years, and on my return 
this spring I find nothing scarcely on it—stript almost of every thing. I 
have got, however, I think, a very fine young man, who will in this and next 
year be able perhaps to restore things to what they formerly were... . . 
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To Major Wiu1AM B. LeEwis.* 


WasHINGTON, April 29, 1833. 

Dear Major, Yours of the 17th instant is just received, and I congratu- 
late you most sincerely in once more being at sweet home and in the midsts 
of your friends. I would to God I was with you, but assure my friends, 
if I live, I will see them next summer, present me kindly to all, particularly 
to Mr. Crutchen,? Mr. and Mrs. Love and their family. 

Before yours reached me, I had been advised by letters from Mr. Lacy, 
Mr. Barry and the Revd. Mr. Hume of the death of my old and valued 
friend Judge Overton. I regret he is gone, but when I reflect he is beyond, 
where the wicked cease to trouble, and where the weary are at rest, altho 
1 could lament in the language and feelings of David for Absalom, I am 
constrained to say, peace to his manes. let us weep for the living, and not 
for the dead. Present me kindly to Mrs. Overton and family if you see 
them. 

I would sincerely regret to hear that my friend Genl. Wm. Polk should 
have taken up the idea, that my friendship and regard for him was on the 
wane. He is gone to Tennessee, and when you see, assure him, that if 
any thing in my letter to him, confidential, has given rise to such a 
thought, I beg you to say to him banish it forever. My letter was addressed 
to him as a friend, to bring to his view, how easy it was for interested 
men to get up a meeting of good men to shield themselves or connections 
from suspicions. There had been considerable losses from the mail on 
that rout, and suspicions had fell upon a youth the son of the man who 
called the meeting. Suspicions had fell upon the Postmaster at Raleigh * 
for keeping this youth in the office and our investigation was still going 
on. We had been urged to give Mr. Hinton an office by Spaight * and 
many others and it had reached Raleigh that Hinton was about to receive 
that appointment. The meeting was [g]ot up, and a great display in 
favour of a Postmaster whose conduct to say the least, was as suspicious 
as the one we had just removed in the east, and the conduct of the adminis- 
tration arraigned for what it had not done, nor as to the appointment of 
Mr. Hinton, did not mean to do, as it had been made known after he left 
here, that he was a public defalter. My confidential letter was to him as a 
friend to put him on his guard for the future, for surely if Mr. Scott is 
as honest as the meeting pourtray him, he is much to blame for keeping 
the young man in his employ who is getting rich by dealing in lottery 
ticketts, when much money has been taken out of the mail. Say to my 
friend, was he in my situation, and see the vast depredations on the 
Treasury, and how few there are amongst the many, that we believed to 
be honest, are so, he would think well of my caution, to beware of con- 
fiding, now adays, in the honesty of men handling public mony. If I ever 
get time I will write him, but tell him when the U. S. Bank buy up mem- 
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bers of Congress by the Dozzen, morality is on the wane. I have been so 
often interrupted since I began this, that I doubt whether you will be 
Re to read or understand it. You can give Genl. Polk my meaning at 
eastern. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL TANEY TO JACKSON. 


: ATTORNEY GENERAL’S OFFICE, April 29, 1833. 

Sir, I have already had the honor of stating to you in writing my 
opinion that the conduct of the Bank of the United States appears to have 
been such that the Executive Branch of the Government may lawfully 
withdraw from it the deposites of the public money, and that the public 
interest requires it to be done. And also that the fiscal operations of the 
Ss ail may be safely and conveniently carried on through the State 

anks. 

The most formidable objection to this measure arises from an appre- 
hension of the difficulties which the Bank of the United States may throw 
in the way of its execution. It is supposed that the Bank of the U. States, 
by means of its immense capital and numerous Branches would be able 
to cripple the operations of the State Banks and perhaps to break them, 
and thereby derange the currency, embarrass the Government and produce 
great individual inconvenience and distress. And it seems to be believed 
that the Bank of the U. States would be disposed to use this power if the 
public deposites should be withdrawn from it. 

If the Bank possesses this alarming power to do evil, the Government 
have a right to expect that the President and Directors of that institution 
would be incapable of using it for such an unworthy purpose. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine that a corporation which owes its existence to the Govern- 
ment and has received so many favours from it and so much indulgence, 
could under any circumstances be so forgetful of its moral as well as of 
its legal and political duties, as to use its powers for the purpose of 
inflicting injury on the community which it was created to serve. One 
can hardly bring himself to believe that the powers and privileges given to 
a corporation in order to enable it to confer benefits on the people of the 
U. States could in the spirit of revenge or of selfishness be wilfully abused 
for the purpose of producing public distress. It must however be admitted 
to be the general sentiment that the Bank is prepared to act on such repre- 
hensible motives. And this prevailing impression is of itself abundant 
proof that the corporation has by its conduct forfeited the confidence and 
esteem of the public, and that it is now believed to be capable of violating 
its duties moral and political in order to advance its interests or promote 
the ambitious views of those who wield its power. 

It would not therefore be prudent in the Government to count on the 
forbearance of the Bank or on its sense of duty to the public. And if it 
can be shewn that the Bank’ possesses the power to break or to embarrass 
the State Banks selected by the governnient, and thus destroy the healthy 
state of the currency, it may well be doubted whether the measure ought 
to be adopted. But the evidence or the argument which proves that the 
Bank possesses this power will at the same time shew that the corporation 
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is dangerous to the liberties of country and ought not to be longer toler- 
ated. For if the measures of the Government are to be influenced by the 
fear of its resentment or opposition, the time will soon come when its 
power must be encountered in some form or other, or the government be 
in effect surrendered into the hands of the Bank. ; 

But does the Bank possess this power? Is there any reason to fear its 
hostility ? 

As I understand the argument on this point it is shortly this. The Bank 
of the U. States will refuse to receive from the selected State Banks, their 
own notes payable at their branches. The greater part of their notes in 
circulation are of this description, and they are payable for the most part 
at remote Branches. These notes will be paid into the state Banks in the 
commercial cities for duties and debts to the Government. The state 
Banks will not be able to convert them into specie, and they will remain an 
useless incumbrance in their vaults, unless they incur the ruinous expense 
of sending agents to collect them at the various and distant places where 
they are made payable. And the notes of the State Banks being collected 
at the different Branches of the Bank of the U. States and transmitted to 
the mother Bank that Bank will press for specie on the State Banks, and 
these Banks having an over proportion of their funds in these unavailable 
Branch notes, they would not be able to meet the calls upon them, and 
still less to transmit the revenue to the points where the exigencies of the 
Government require it to be placed. This I believe is the outline of the 
argument founded on apprehensions of the power of the Bank of the 
U. States. 

This whole argument rests on the assumption that if the deposites are 
withdrawn the Bank of the U. States will be absolved from the obligation 
to give the necessary facilities for transferring the funds of the U. States 
from place to place, as is provided for in the fifteenth Section of the 
charter. It is very clear that if this obligation on the Bank continues in 
force after the deposites have been withdrawn there can be no just ground 
to fear its power. Because as soon as the notes payable at the Branches 
come into the possession of the State Banks as a special deposite for the 
public, the Government would have the right to place them in the Bank of 
the U. States and to require these funds to be transferred to any place or 
places where the Secretary of the Treasury might direct. And thus the 
Bank would have the burden of transferring the public funds without 
having any advantage from the deposites. It would for example be obliged 
to transfer to New York the Branch notes received in Philadelphia or 
Baltimore, and to place the fund to the credit of the U. States in good and 
available money. And in like manner they might be compelled to transfer 
to Philadelphia or Baltimore or elsewhere at the pleasure of the Govern- 
ment the Branch notes received at New York. If therefore this obligation 
will continue on the Bank after the Deppsites are:withdrawn, that institu- 
tion will be at the mercy of the Government and the Government will not 
be at the feet of the Bank. 

Will the withdrawal of the deposites release the Bank from this duty? 
May they lawfully ref iit aay 

y they lawtully refuse to afford the facilities for transferring the 
public funds as soon as the deposites are taken from them? 
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The right to withdraw the deposites for any cause which the govern- 
ment may deem sufficient is given in plain and unlimited terms. They 
may be taken away in part or altogether, permanently or for a time, and 
there is no restriction upon this power in favour of the Bank. If the 
Secretary of the Treasury direct it to be done, and Congress do not by law 
order them to be restored, then by the provisions of the charter itself the 
Bank is to be no longer entitled to them during its existence, unless the 
government should think proper to restore them. Does the withdrawal of 
the Deposites repeal any clause in the charter or in any respect alter the 
provisions of that instrument? Certainly not. The change of the place of 
deposite is nothing more than the exercise of a power secured to the Gov- 
ernment by the charter. The rights of the parties remain in every respect 
the same that they were before. For the exercise of one right cannot be 
the forfeiture of another right, unless it is made so by the charter. And 
the charter annexes no condition whatever in favour of the Bank upon the 
removal of the deposites. How then can it be supposed that while all the 
other rights of the Government and of the Corporation are admitted to 
continue notwithstanding the withdrawal of the deposites, this one clause 
securing to the Government the right to the transfer of its funds is to be 
considered as erased from the Law? 

The Deposites are withdrawn in pursuance of the provisions of the 
act of incorporating the Bank, and not in opposition to them. The with- 
drawal does not by the terms of the act of incorporation, change in any 
respect the rights of the parties under the charter as originally granted. 
And it might as well be contended that it would deprive the Government 
of the right of appointing Directors and of requiring statements of the 
condition of the Bank as of the right now under consideration. 

It may be said that the Bank took upon itself the obligation to transfer 
the public funds, in consideration of the advantages it would derive from 
the deposites, and that the loss of these advantages would therefore in 
justice release them from the burthen of making the transfer. To this 
argument there are two answers, either of which appear to me conclusive. 

Ist. The argument is not warranted by the language of the charter. It 
does not say that the duty to transfer shall depend on the continuance of 
the deposites and cease as soon as they are withdrawn. Nor are there any 
words in the act of incorporation which can be construed to mean that the 
obligation to transfer was undertaken in consideration that the public 
money should be deposited in the Bank. And it would violate one of the 
first and plainest principles in the construction of laws, and render all 
legislation vague and uncertain, if a condition should be engrafted on a 
statute by conjecture and surmise when the language of the law does not 
imply it. 

2. If it were allowable to go out of the words of the law in order to 
ascertain the meaning of the parties and to employ ourselves in conjec- 
turing what may have led the government to require this duty from the 
Bank and induced the Bank to undertake it, there is an obvious reason for 
the provision altogether independent of the public deposites. 

The obligation to make the transfer is imposed upon the corporation 
by the 15th section of the act incorporating the Bank. By the section 
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which immediately precedes it, (the 14th) the Government engages to 
receive the notes of the Bank in all payments to the United States unless 
otherwise directed by act of Congress. This obligation on the part of the 
government to receive the notes of the Bank was a most valuable one to 
that institution and made their notes current every where in the U. States 
and gave to that corporation many great and decided advantages over the 
state Banks. But in consideration of this agreement on the part of the 
Government it became indispensably necessary for the public security that 
the Bank should be bound to make their notes available funds wherever 
the government might require the money. The U. States must pay their 
debts in gold or silver if it is demanded. And the government could not 
without manifestly sacrificing the public interest, have obliged itself to 
receive the notes of the Bank payable at the distant Branches, and at the 
same time take upon itself the burthen of rendering them equivalent to 
gold and silver in other places where the exigencies of the public might 
require the money to be used. It could not have been expected that the 
Government would bind itself to receive at New York for example the 
notes payable at the Branches of New Orleans or Louisville and also take 
upon itself the expence of converting these notes into gold and silver or 
into funds that would be equal to gold or silver in Boston and other places 
where the money might be required. The obligation of the Government 
to receive such funds created the necessity for the corresponding obliga- 
tion on the part of the Bank to transfer them from place to place according 
to the wants of the government. And hence in the section next following 
the one in which the U. States agrees to receive the notes, the Bank 
agrees to make the transfer. And if we go out of the words of the law and 
construe it upon speculative notions as to the motives which led to the 
introduction of this provision into the charter we see a very natural and 
sufficient reason without recurring to the deposites. The propriety of this 
reasoning is also confirmed by the manner in which the 16th section 
relating to the deposites is framed. The same clause which gives the de- 
posites reserves the right to withdraw them. And the power of deciding 
on that point is vested in the Executive Department in the first instance 
and does not as in the case of the notes require the previous sanction of an 
act of Congress. It is impossible to imagine that the charter intended that 
the obligation on the part of the Bank to transfer the funds should cease 
as soon as the Secretary of the Treasury withdrew the deposites or any 
part of them, while the U. States were to continue bound to receive the 
notes of the Bank no matter where payable. It is manifest that the govern- 
ment would be still obliged to receive the notes after the Deposites were 
withdrawn by the Secretary. Could it have been intended that the obliga- 
tion to receive them should remain upon the public when the Bank was 
absolved from the duty of transferring the public funds. These two obli- 
gations are obviously correlative in their nature and intended to stand 
together. The deposites had nothing to do with them. They were to con- 
tinue or not to continue at the pleasure of the Government, and the power 


over them was therefore vested in the first instance in the Executive De- 
partment. 
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It may perhaps be said that the Bank cannot afford the facilities for 
transferring the public funds unless the deposites remain with them and 
that the performance of the duty must therefore be dependent on the con- 
tinuance of the deposites. 

It is true that the Bank cannot make the transfer required without 
possessing the particular fund intended to be transferred. And whenever 
the government possesses a fund in the notes of the Bank payable at its 
Branches and desires to have it transferred to any particular place these 
notes would as a matter of course be placed in the hands of the Bank. The 
government would neither expect nor desire to retain the notes due from 
the Bank and at the same time require the Bank to place a similar amount 
to the credit of the public in some other place. The notes due from the 
Bank and payable at its Branches would necessarily be placed in the pos- 
session of the Bank when the transfer was demanded. But there would 
be no necessity for depositing with them other funds which the govern- 
ment did not desire them to transfer, and which were already in such a 
place and shape that they could be used without loss and without the aid 
of the Bank. 

If it should be supposed that the Bank would probably refuse to make 
any transfer unless the deposites are continued whatever may be the con- 
struction of the charter and that difficulties may arise on that account, the 
answer is a plain one. Such an act on the part of the Bank would be a 
palpable forfeiture of its charter and the government would have a right 
to protect the interest of the public by refusing to receive its notes, and 
the power reserved to Congress to forbid their receipt would unquestion- 
ably under such circumstances be promptly exercised. Besides it might 
as well be said that the Bank will refuse to make the transfers, unless the 
Government consents at once to renew its charter, or to adopt any other 
measure which the corporation may please to dictate. The Government 
cannot suffer its course to be directed by such considerations. It is suffi- 
cient for us to know that the deposites may be lawfully withdrawn, and 
that their withdrawal does not by the charter discharge the Bank from the 
obligation of giving the necessary facilities for transferring the public 
funds from place to place. 

Upon the whole I do not perceive any reason for apprehending the 
hostility of the Bank, sufficiently strong to deter the Government from 
withdrawing the deposites. And adhering to the opinion I have heretofore 
expressed on that measure, 

I have the honor to be Sir with the highest respect yr. obt. St. 


To Rev. ANDREW J. CRAWFORD.* 
e 
rit ‘ WASHINGTON, May 1, 1833. 
My Dear Sir, I have just received your letter of the 6th ultimo, and 
have only time in reply to say that Genl. Coffee well understood Mr. 
Shakleford and urged your nomination in his stead. I had nominated you, 
but on the serious importunity of Col King, your Senator, with Genl. 
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Coffee the change was adopted and you nominated for the office you now 
fill.2 Before the receipt of yours Genl. Coffee had written me, and requested 
that I would appoint you to the office vacated by Mr. Shakleford. If we 
had a Senate in whose principles we could rely, this would have been done, 
but I did not believe it would be prudent to bring your name before the 
Senate again, and am happy you are content where you are. 

The Senate cannot remove you, and I am sure your faithfulness and 
honesty will never permit you to do an act, that will give good cause for 
your removal, and if Moor and Poindexter discovered that you were 
related to me, that would be sufficient cause, for them to reject you. There- 
fore it is, that I let well enough alone, altho, I know it would be a conven- 
ience to you to be located where you are—still a rejection by the Senate 
might prove a greater inconvenience, and for the reasons assigned it was 
not done. 

I have had a laborious task here, but nullification is dead; and its actors 
and exciters will only be remembered by the people to be execrated for 
their wicked designs to sever and destroy the only good government on 
the globe, and that prosperity and happiness we enjoy over every other 
portion of the world. Hamans gallows ought to be the fate of all such 
ambitious men who would involve their country in civil wars, and all the 
evils in its train, that they might reign and ride on its whirlwinds and 
direct the storm.* The free people of these united States have spoken, and 
consigned these wicked demagogues to their proper doom. Take care of 
your nullifiers—you have them amongst you—let them meet with the 
indignant frowns of every man who loves his country. The tariff, it is 
now well known was a mere pretext—its burthen was on your course 
woollens. by the law of July 1832, course woollens was reduced to five 
per cent. for the benefit of the South. Mr. Clays bill takes it up and classes 
it with woollens, at 50 per cent. reduces it gradually down to 20 per cent. 
and there it is to remain and Mr. Calhoun and all the nullifiers agree to 
the principle. The cash duties and home valuation will be equal to 15 per 
cent more, and after the year 1842 you pay on coarse woollens 35 percent, 
if this is not protection, I cannot understand—therefore the tariff was 
only the pretext and disunion and a southern confederacy the real object. 
The next pretext will be the negro, or slavery question. 

My health is not good, but is improving a little. Present me kindly to 
your lady and family, and believe me to be your friend. I will always be 
happy to hear from you. 


To BRIGADIER-GENERAL JOHN COFFEE.? 


WASHINGTON, May 3, 1833. 
My dear Genl, Major Donelson has just shewn me your letter. it fills 
me with sincere regret to learn from it,.that your indispositian still con- 
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tinues, but trust in a kind providence, who holds us in the palm of his 
hand, that he will soon restore it, and that you may long live as a blessing 
to your family, and country, and consolation to your numerous friends. 

If the appearance of dropsy in the chest should occur, will you permit 
me to suggest to you a dry diet, such as broiled beef on the coals and ash 
cake bread, or hard biscuit, using as little liquids as possible. This will, 
in a short time, give evidence of its beneficial effects, if benefit is to 
result from it and is worth the experiment. apply the fleash brush fre- 
quently, and freely, bathing your body in warm salt and water frequently, 
and your feet and legs in the same (warm) every eve[n]ing and rubing 
them with brandy or whisky after they are well wiped—the spirits to be 
warm, and not wiped off. This will do no harm, and from the diet, and 
bathing, good may result. take as much exercise as you can, either on 
horseback, or in a carriage, and if any medicines is necessary, let it be 
calomel, after six hours, worked off with oil—no liquid but coffee used 
to give action to the medicine, and to work it off, salts are injurious to all 
dropsical habits, and calomel is the great cleanser of the blood. 

Andrew, Sarah, and little Rachel has just returned from Philadelphia 
all in good health. Andrew and Emily and the children, with Mr. Earle 
are all in good health, and all join with me in kind salutation to you and 
your amiable family. 

My own health is not good. I have suffered much with a pain in my 
left side, breast and shoulder, but hope the warm weather we now enjoy 
will remove it. I mean to travel to the east if my health will permit, and 
if I do, I shall leave here the last of this, or first of next month, before 
which time, I would be happy to hear from you. Mary who writes well, if 
your health and other more pressing business prevents, might write me, 
and let me know how you are and the family are. 

I would like to know whether my ward A. J. Hutchings has got posses- 
sion of his estate and whether the court has appointed commissioners to 
settle it. In your weak state of health, Mr. Pearson, who is acquainted 
with the business as examined by Mr. Eastin can attend to it. this I would 
be glad might be attended to. if my health will permit I may extend my 
travel to see you, but this is very doubtful. may god bless and restore you 
to health is the sincere prayer of your friend 


To Major Witu1AMm B. Lewis.” 


WASHINGTON, May 4, 1833. 

D’r Major, I have this moment received your very interesting letter of 
the 21st ultimo, and you cannot judge the extent of my gratification on its 
receipt. I had been kept under great anxiety and pain from various rumors, 
and letters, containing intimations of Mr. Holtzclaws severity to my 
negroes, still, he has promised me to treat them with kindness and hu- 
manity so far as their conduct would permit, holding them to strict sub- 
ordination. Your letter with one just recd. from Doctor McCorkle, has 
relieved me from those apprehensions of cruelty to the negroes, and as to 
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his capacity and industry I had no apprehensions about. Your letter has 
afforded me more satisfactory information, than I have had since T left 
the Hermitage in last September and therefore I feel the more obliged to 
ou for it. 

t I will thank you to get Doctor Hogg to see Hanna, daughter of Sally, 
and if he thinks her case within his medical skill I will thank you to have 
the arrangement made that she can be near him. I would be sorry she 
would become a cripple. You may say to Doctor Hogg, that her lameness 
was occasioned by a stroke from Betty, or jumping over a rope, in which 
her feet became intangled, and she fell and hurt her hip. I will thank you 
to say to the overseer to prevent Betty from beating, or cruelly abusing the 
little negroes, that are under her about the kitchen. A small switch ought 
only to be used, but some times she uses any weapon she can get, and 
chokes and abuses them, and brings on disease. Give such directions about 
the negro girl, as tho she was your own, and if convenient please visit the 
Hermitage again before you set out on your return. ... . 


To THE VICE-PRESIDENT (MARTIN VAN BuREN).* 


WASHINGTON, May 12, 1833. 

My dear Sir, I have recd. your letter of the 9th. It is creditable to the 
nation the general disgust and execration that the dastardly and cowardly 
insult offered me by the late disgraced, and degraded Lt. Randolph,” and 
it is equally creditable to the public presses, that so much unanimity on 
this event, prevades their columns. Still you see that the National intelli- 
gencer, unites in paliating Randolph, as he did Watkins. I am now con- 
vinced he, Joe Gales, is as base a man as Duff Green. 

It is much regretted by me, and ever will be, that no one who knew Ran- 
dolph, when he was approaching me where I was confined, sitting between 
the table and berths in all the humble attitude of a peti[ti]oner, that 
there were none to announce that it was Randolph; Mrs. judge Thurston 
was sitting at the corner of the table, who knew him, and the judge stand- 
ing opposite to me on the other side of the table. if this had been done, I 
would have been prepared and upon my feet, when, he never would have 
moved with life from his tracks he stood in. Still more do I regret, that 
when I got to my feet, and extricated from the bunks, and table, that my 
friends interposed, closed the passage of the door, and held me, until I 
was oblige[d] to tell them if they did not open a passage I would open it 
with my cane. in the mean time the villain surrounded with his friends 
had got out of the boat, crying they were carrying him to the civil au- 
thority—thus again was I halted at the warf. solomon says “ there is a 
time for all things under the sun”, and if the dastard, will only present 
himself to me, I will freely pardon him, after the interview, for every act 
or thing done to me, or he may thereafter do to me. .. 


ve 
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~sazl observe your remarks with regard to Doctor Southerland.* my rule 
1s to repose in all, but place confidence in none, until I find they are worthy 
of it. I mean to confide to none any thing that I do not wish to come 
before the public, until I know they are worthy to be confided in; and I 
am sure you will agree with me, that I have had sufficient cause for 
adopting this rule. it is a safe one, and one I would recommend to be 
adopted by you with our friend Doctor S. He is capable of doing much 
good, but I have such a contempt for Ingham that I am suspicious of all 
who have been his, and Calhouns satelites, and tools. Still I would extend 
to Doctor southerlands District that equality of office, as I would to any 
other, and I would treat him with as much justice, as any other member 
in congress. 


To Frerttx Grunpy.? 


WASHINGTON, May 19, 1833.? 

D’r Sir, Your letter of the 6th of May with its enclosure has been 
received. 

I am in some doubt whether I should reply to your interrogatorys, as 
any answer I can give may not protect me from the charge of interfering 
in the choice of Senator soon to be made by the Legislature of Tennessee. 

But the fear of this imputation ought not to prevent an answer so far 
as my knowledge of the relation in which you stand to the questions pro- 
posed may be necessary to do you justice. Under this obligation therefore 
I feel at liberty to repeat now what I have often said before in conversa- 
tion, that your conduct during the last session of congress in opposition 
to the absurd and wicked doctrines of Nullification and secession was 
highly useful and energetic; and throughout, as far as I could judge from 
your votes and conversations, no one could have manifested a greater zeal 
to give effect to the measures of the administration. 

In stating thus generally my opinion of your conduct in the Senate I 
trust that no one will infer that I have any other object in view but that 
of satisfying you that I am incapable of doing you injustice. With the 
choice which the Legislature are called upon to make I can have nothing 


to do. 
Believe me very sincerely yr. obt. servant 


Tue SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY (Louis McLANE) TO JACKSON.* 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, May 20, 1833. 
To the President de seriy a 
Sir, The President has been pleased to require the opinion, in writing, 
of the members of his cabinet upon the following points ; 
1. “ Whether any thing has occurred to lessen the expression at the 
commencement of the late Session of Congress, as to the safety of the 
Bank of the United States,-so far as regards the public deposites ? 


8 Dr. Joel B. Sutherland, M. C. from Pennsylvania 1827-1837. 
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2. “ Whether the management of the Institution is such that the govern- 
ment can rely upon it as an agent in carrying into effect the fiscal arrange- 
ments of the Treasury, as well as whether it has been heretofore a faithful 
agent in that respect? 

3. “ The propriety of acquiescing in the renewal of the charter of the 
present Bank, under any circumstances, or with any modifications? And 
if with any modifications, what ought they to be? 

4. “ The propriety of assenting to the establishment of a new Bank, 
and if a new Bank, when and in what manner ought the suggestion to be 
made of my views on the subject, and upon what principles, under what 
limitations, and with what privileges ought a new Institution to be formed? 

5. “ What system ought to be established for the future disposition of 
the public moneys, so far as relates to the places for their deposite, and 
the manner of their distribution? And if the deposites are withdrawn 
from the Bank of the U. S. would it be necessary to receive the public dues 
in the notes of all the Banks, or to limit the payments to the notes of those 
Banks that may be selected as the places of deposit, and the agents of the 
fiscal concerns of the government? ”’ 

The President has, at the same time, been pleased to observe that the 
results of his own reflections are: 

1. “ That the Charter of the present Bank ought under no circum- 
stances and upon no conditions whatever to be renewed. 

2. “ That the ground gained by the veto ought to be firmly maintained, 
and that my assent ought to be withheld from any bill authorizing a Bank 
out of the District of Columbia. 

3. “ That if my assent is given to the establishment of a new Bank, it 
ought to be one located in the District of Columbia, having the right to 
establish branches in the different states and in such places thereof only 
with the permission of the different states, upon the application of the 
Bank for that purpose, under such restrictions as the States may think 
proper to impose: and even with these restrictions that the government 
shall have the right to appoint the President and as many Directors of the 
principal bank and the branches thereof, as will secure fidelity and a 
thorough knowledge by the proper officers of the government of its trans- 
actions: And also that congress should retain the right to repeal or modify 
the charter from time to time as it may deem proper, as a security against 
the corruptions and evils which are now experienced from the uncon- 
trollable authority of the present Bank. 

4. “ That such an institution ought not to be recommended until a free 
and fair experiment has been made to carry on the fiscal affairs of the 
government without a National Bank of any description. 

5 + If this last view of the subject be adopted it will be necessary now 
to devise and settle a system for the deposit and distribution of the public 
funds through the agency of the State: Banks, to go into operation at 
such time as shall upon a careful consideration of the subject be thought 
most adviseable.” 

The undersigned considers the intimations with which the President is 
pleased to accompany the questions as a frank explanation of his own 
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prepossessions, for the purpose of free examination and discussion, and 
not to preclude or embarrass the investigation which is necessarily invited 
by the questions proposed. 

In this view, the undersigned has bestowed upon the whole subject that 
attention to which the respect he entertains for the President no less than 
the importance of the subject entitles it: and, though he has to regret, 
that, in some of the opinions it becomes his duty to express, he may not 
coincide with the views entertained by the President, his duty will never- 
theless be best performed by candidly submitting, for the President’s 
enlightened consideration, the dictates of the undersigned’s own judgment. 

Viewing the Ist, 2nd, and 5th questions as relating to different views 
of the same matter, and involving the same considerations, the under- 
signed proposes to consider them together; and that his observation may 
be more intelligible, he reserves them for the last, and proceeds in the 
first place to express his opinion upon the 3rd and 4th questions, and in 
the order here mentioned. 

On the 3rd question he has to observe that recent developments of the 
management of the present Bank of the U. S., both in its general concerns, 
and in its relations with the government, have changed the opinion he 
formerly entertained in regard to its claims to a further extension of the 
monopoly conferred by the present charter; and he cannot advise the 
President to acquiesce in the renewal of the charter of the present bank 
under any circumstances, or with any modifications. 

The 4th question embraces a greater variety of considerations, and is 
involved in greater difficulties as to details, and cannot in the opinion of 
the undersigned, be at present satisfactorily disposed of. 

Of the constitutionality of a bank of the U. S., the undersigned, while 
he sincerely respects the doubts of others, frankly confesses he himself 
entertains no doubt. Of the usefulness of such an institution, surrounded 
with proper safeguards, as well to the government as to the Community 
he has as little doubt: and, upon both points his opinions have been long 
formed and publicly pronounced. He is free to confess that greater safe- 
guards should be provided for the future than have been deemed necessary 
in past times: and though as to the details his opinions have undergone 
some change, they remain as to the general principles unshaken. The 
conclusion, as to such an institution in the general, to which his mind was 
brought by reasoning founded upon well established principles of political 
oeconomy, as applicable to the circumstances of the United States have 
been fully sustained and strengthened by the experience of the Country, 
both with and without such an institution, and by the closer knowledge 
which his official station at the head of the Treasury has enabled him to 
acquire. The subject, however, under all its aspects, has been so ably 
discussed, from the time when it was first presented to the continental 
congress, during the revolution, until the present moment, as well in 
reports from the heads of this Department, as in Congress, in the courts 
and in the press, that it is unnecessary to enter upon it here. For the pur- 
poses of the present inquiry, it may be sufficient to state, as the conviction 
of the undersigned, that a bank, or some institution established upon simi- 
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lar principles to those which have already been incorporated, but with 
greater limitations upon the powers of the institution, and greater controul 
in the government over its proceedings, affords, for the purpose of aiding 
the government in safely and conveniently collecting, keeping, and dis- 
bursing the public moneys, throughout the United States, certainly the 
best, and of preserving both for the government and the people a currency 
of uniform value in which all payments may be made, and all dues col- 
lected throughout the United States, perhaps the only means. The under- 
signed does not wish to be understood as asserting that the first of these 
purposes may not be accomplished, especially in time of peace, through the 
agency of local banks established upon the same principles, (if a national 
bank were not actually existing) which he not only admits, but if it were 
not so, would have cause to lament, but expresses his decided preference 
for the mode pointed out. 

In reference to the object of securing a uniform currency, however, the 
undersigned begs to offer a few observations and explanations. When the 
Constitution was formed, the exclusive power conferred on Congress to 
coin money and regulate the value thereof, was sufficient for the main- 
tenance of a general circulating medium of uniform value in all parts of 
the union. But the general introduction of Banks throughout the United 
States has rendered the power inoperative for that object; for the currency 
no longer consists of coin, but of bank-notes which serve in lieu of money, 
and which are issued and regulated, not by Congress, but by hundreds of 
different banks, acting without concert, almost without controul and re- 
sponsibility of any kind, and totally without controul and responsibility 
to Congress. 

In providing, at the same time, that all duties, imposts and excises shall 
be uniform throughout the United States, the constitution also secured an 
uniform rate of contribution to the wants of the government by the people 
in all parts of the Union, so long as such contributions were paid in coin; 
because coin, being issued by Congress, and its value fixed by Congress, 
would be uniform throughout the United States. But the substitution of 
bank-notes as a currency, and they not being of uniform value throughout 
the United States, has destroyed in fact the uniformity of value received 
by the government in duties, imposts and excises throughout the United 

tates. 

In these two essential matters, therefore, matters deemed so essential 
as to be specially provided for in the fundamental law of the Union, the 
introduction and use of banks in the manner and to the extent in which 
they are carried on in the United States may counteract the objects of the 
Constitution. There is scarcely any duty which a government owes it 
more to the People to fulfil than that of preserving a uniform medium of 
circulation, a general standard, assessible to all, by which the value of all 
the labor and property of the people are to be estimated and regtilated. The 
direct means of securing this important object have now passed out of the 
hands of the government; for it is impossible, without a degree of suffer- 
ing which the people would not and could not bear, to go back to a currency 
composed wholly of coin, to reduce the money of the country, or what 
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serves the purposes of money, though of unequal value in different parts, 
from eighty six millions to twenty millions, and thus to diminish, in the 
same ratio, the ability of every debtor in the United States to fulfil his 
engagements. But if this uniformity can be otherwise maintained by the 
employment of means which are legitimately within the powers of the 
government, an object so important is justly entitled to be presented as 
one of the great advantages to be derived from the institution by which 
those means are afforded; and it is with this view that it has been associ- 
ated, by the undersigned, in his examination of the subject, among those 
great objects in reference to which the present question is to be determined. 
If these be not merely beneficial objects, but, as the undersigned believes 
them to be, essential to the government and to the people, and if they can 
be but accomplished by means of a bank, it follows that in his opinion the 
assent of the Executive should be given to the establishment of a new bank. 

It is to be observed, however, that having on several previous occasions 
communicated his views in relation as well to the present bank as to what 
he thought would be a proper substitute, the President, at the commence- 
ment of the first Session of the twenty second congress, again renewed 
the subject, and, after reenforcing the views previously submitted, referred 
the whole subject, and in the opinion of the undersigned with manifest 
propriety, to the investigation of the people and their Representatives. 
From this ground the President has not subsequently departed, and has 
only interposed either to disapprove the measures presented for his con- 
sideration, where he could not consistently with his judgment give them 
his sanction, or to invite the attention of the legislature to new facts con- 
nected with the management of the present institution. Although the ob- 
servations of the President in his message of the 6 of December 1832, are 
not to be considered as final, or as in any manner precluding the Executive 
from recurring to the subject when in his judgment the public interest 
calls for his interference, yet, on a full view of this part of the subject, the 
undersigned is not prepared to advise that any further suggestion should 
be made by the President, at least for the present. 

As it respects the last part of this question, the undersigned pro- 
fesses himself unable, at this time, to give an answer entirely definite and 
fully in detail. Upon the general principles, both as to the constitutionality 
and utility of a bank his opinion has been already stated. The details, how- 
ever, and more especially the limitations upon the powers and privileges 
to be conferred, depend so much upon the state and circumstances of the 
Country and the wants of the government at the time when such an insti- 
tution is to be organized, and which cannot now be sufficiently foreseen, as 
to make it impracticable to present, with any certainty, a detailed scheme 
of such a bank as it, would be judicious to recommend and establish. 

The undersigned, however, is not prepared to concur in the suggestion 
of establishing the principal bank in the District of Columbia, though his 
objections to that measure, if other schemes in his view more expedient, 
should from any cause be impracticable, would not be insuperable; and he 
does not doubt that an institution having its principal location at Washing- 
ton, with branches properly distributed, might be constructed so as to 
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answer all the purposes contemplated. He is of opinion, however, that it 
would be inexpedient and unwise to make the authority of the government 
for the establishment of its branches in the several states dependent upon 
the consent of the State legislatures—especially in those parts in which the 
purposes of the government would most urgently require their agency. He 
thinks, moreover, without adverting to other objections, that the conse- 
quences to be apprehended from the perpetual dependence of such an 
institution upon the will of the legislature would make it inexpedient to 
retain in Congress the right to repeal or modify the charter from time to 
time as they may deem proper; Such a dependence would be too apt to 
offer temptations to an improper exertion of the power of the bank, dan- 
gerous equally to the legislature and the people, and render constant and 
active that proneness to abuse and those evils which can now only be appre- 
hended towards the close of the charter. 

It appears to the undersigned that equal security on the points suggested 
by the President might be attained by other means more secure in them- 
selves ; by granting the charter for a shorter period, and leaving Congress 
at liberty to grant a new charter to another bank during the same period; 
by more clearly defining its powers and duties and making the accounta- 
bility in the management of the institution stricter and more rigid; by 
specifying and defining those acts, which, if proved may be deemed viola- 
tions of the charter, and grounds for revoking or repealing the charter at 
any time by Congress; by vesting in the government the power of appoint- 
ing the President of the principal bank and of each of the branches, and of 
appointing a proper number of the directors in the principal bank and the 
branches; and by better regulating the mode of conducting the business, 
ensuring for the government directors a more just and equal participation 
in the management of the institution. 

In the opinion of the undersigned it might be practicable also, though he 
desires to be understood as not advising, but merely as suggesting to create 
an institution founded wholly upon the funds and capital of the Govern- 
ment, upon such principles and in such manner as to subserve all the 
main objects already indicated as necessary to be attained by a bank. This 
might be done by the creation of a stock of sufficient amount reimbursable 
at the pleasure of the Government at any time after a given number of 
years, and by a sale of the stock at the best price and for specie. The 
specie thus obtained would remain as the capital of the bank, and the busi- 
ness to be conducted by directors appointed by the government. It is 
proper to observe that this stock might and probably would, and with great 
advantage, be purchased by foreign capital and the specie, for the most 
part, be drawn from abroad. On this part of the subject, however, the 
undersigned is constrained to confess his embarrassment in making any 
suggestion of a new bank, arising from the position occupied bythe Presi- 
dent in his veto message. 

Although the undersigned deems it his duty to observe that he cannot 
concur in all the doctrines advocated in that document, he feels, neverthe- 
less, too much respect as well for the sincere conviction and patriotic 
motives with which they were urged, as for the public commitment of 
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the Executive which they involve, to do more than respectfully advise a 
revision of the subject at the proper time, in the hope, that, as far as may 
be compatible with the President’s constitutional scruples, they may be 
adapted to the exigencies of the public service. On this and the other 
grounds intimated, the undersigned abstains, for the present, from any 
more detailed observations upon this branch of the subject. 

The Ist, 2nd and 5th questions remain to be considered. Each of these 
questions directly involves both the authority and expediency of directing 
the deposites of the money of the United States to be made in other places 
than in the Bank of the U. S. and in the branches thereof; and are, in the 
view of the undersigned, for the present at least, of greater magnitude, 
and, in relation to his own position, of greater delicacy, than any other 
part of the subject. It is proper to observe, and with a full sense of the 
kindness and confidence manifested by the President, that some time 
before the commencement of the last Session of Congress, the undersigned 
had accepted the invitation of the President to become the Secretary of 
State, and that the final arangements for that purpose have been delayed 
only by the state of public affairs in the interval. Circumstances of urgency, 
however, requiring the immediate departure of Mr. Livingston on his 
mission to France, it is finally understood that the undersigned will enter 
upon the duties of the Department of State on or before the Ist of June 
next. For all practical purposes, therefore, he is now to treat this subject 
as if he were, in fact, in that Department. 

The order or direction, if any such shall at any time be given, for 
placing the money of the U. S. in other places than those designated by 
law, can be made only by the Secretary of the Treasury. For such order 
that officer alone is responsible; and while delicacy towards his colleagues 
might prevent him from involving them in his acts, his responsibility could 
not be lessened, but might be rendered more serious, by an attempt to 
divide it with others. It is certainly true, that, by the constitution the 
President is authorized to require the opinion, in writing, of the principal 
officer in each of the Executive Departments upon any subject relating 
to the duties of their respective offices; but, it is nevertheless presumed 
that a special authority, similar to that conferred by the bank charter upon 
the Secretary of the Treasury, can only be exercised in obedience to his 
sense of public duty, independently of the opinion of his colleagues, to 
whose offices the subject does not relate. 

It is from no insensibility to these relative duties, but with the most 
perfect respect for the wishes of the President, that the undersigned pro- 
ceeds to state, without reserve, his opinions of the matters involved in 
these questions. As the terms of the first question might imply, that, at 
the commencement of the last Session of Congress, there had been the 
expression of an opinion that the bank was an unsafe depository of the 
public moneys, it is: necessary, in order that the following observations 
may be properly appreciated, to inquire into the precise import of that 
expression. F : 5 

In his message, at the commencement of the last Session, the President 
observed—“ It is my duty to acquaint you with an arrangement made by 
the bank of the United States with a portion of the holders of the 3 per 
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cent stock, by which the government will be deprived of the use of the 
public funds longer than was anticipated. By this arrangement, which 
will be particularly explained by the Secretary of the Treasury, a surrender 
of the certificates of this stock may be postponed until October 1833: and 
thus the liability of the government, after its ability to discharge the debt, 
may be continued by the failure of the Bank to perform its duties.” 

“ Such measures as are within the reach of the Secretary of the Treasury 
have been taken, to enable him to judge whether the public deposites in 
that institution may be regarded as entirely safe; but, as his limitted power 
may prove inadequate for this object, I recommend the subject to the 
attention of Congress, under the firm belief that it is worthy of their 
serious investigation. An inquiry into the transactions of the institution, 
embracing the branches as well as the principal bank, seems called for by 
the credit which is given throughout the Country to many serious charges 
impeaching its character, and which if true, may justly excite the appre- 
hension that it is no longer a safe depository of the money of the people.” 

It will not escape observation that the message recognizes the want of 
safety in the Bank as the only ground upon which the money of the 
United States could be placed elsewhere, under the order of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. It does not, however, positively express the opinion that 
the bank is unsafe; but referring to its improper transactions in Europe 
in regard to the three per cents, and the serious charges impeaching the 
character of the institution, observes merely, that these, if true, might 
justly excite an apprehension that it is no longer a safe depository of the 
money of the people. It neither asserts that the charges are true, nor that 
the mere apprehension which they and the three per cent transaction might 
justly excite, would of itself be sufficient to incur the hazard of changing 
the place of deposite, But, it is respectfully submitted, the message on the 
contrary distinctly implies that such apprehension would be insufficient, 
unless the inquiry directed by the Secretary or that which Congress was 
invited to make, should result in shewing that it was well founded. The 
course of the Executive in abstaining from any change in the place of 
deposite without inquiry is in all respects consistent with this interpreta- 
tion of the message, if indeed it can be reconciled with any other. With 
the views expressed in the message those in the annual report are in all 
respects coincident. In that document it is stated that “it is apparent, 
however, that the apprehensions arising out of the three per cent arrange- 
ment, as it is understood to have been concluded by the agent of the Bank, 
and of the consequences to which it might lead, more especially should 
the parties in Europe insist upon its fulfilment; not less than the great 
amount of the Bank’s transactions especially in its Western branches, 
together with other matters connected with its dealings, which have oc- 
cupied the attention of one branch of the legislature since the last annual 
report from this Department, have tended to disturb the public confidence 
in the management of the institution; and these taken in confiection with 
the necessary arrangements in anticipation of finally closing its business 
have suggested an inquiry into the security of the Bank as the depository 
of the public funds. The report further asserted that a change in the 
deposites would be inexpedient without such an examination into the 
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actual condition of the Bank as justice to the institution not less than to 
the community at large required. 

In addition to the causes suggested in the message, as implying doubts 
of the safety of the Bank, and as enforcing the expediency of changing 
the deposites, the report adverted to the necessary arrangements in antici- 
pation of finally closing its business. This consideration, however, though 
it must and will be imperative at the proper time, can have no influence on 
any immediate step, and need not, therefore, be now considered. If the 
views here presented of the true import of the expression at the com- 
mencement of the last Session be correct, then it is believed that occurrences 
which have subsequently taken place lessen the weight of that expression 
so far as regards the change of the public deposites. 

The grounds on which the apprehension alluded to in the message was 
founded are, 1. The serious charges in regard to the management of the 
institution. 2. The arrangement in Europe in respect to the three per cts; 
and 3. The amount and condition of the Western debt. 

Neither these grounds nor the apprehensions arising from them were 
sustained by the report of the agent appointed by the Treasury to make 
the investigation. That agent, on the contrary, expressly reports that 
neither the security of the public moneys nor the solvency of the Bank 
can in his opinion admit of a doubt; and in regard to the debt due to 
the Bank in the Western Country, though he professes not to give an 
opinion that can be relied on with certainty, referring to the information 
obtained, and adding thereto his own knowledge of the business in the 
Western Country, he considers the debt in a safe and wholesome state. 
It is proper to observe, however, that the investigation made by the agent 
was not as minute and extensive as it ought to have been, and is on that 
account unsatisfactory and inconclusive. It is, nevertheless, entitled to 
the respect due to the opinion of a man of considerable knowledge and 
experience in business, and of unquestioned integrity. 

It is believed, therefore, that a Secretary of the Treasury would be 
required to present sufficient facts, not founded in conjecture, to im- 
peach either the accuracy of the report or fidelity of the agent, in order 
to warrant a measure expressly discountenanced by the official investiga- 
tion and decided opinion of his own officer. In this instance it does not 
appear to the undersigned that any such grounds exist. The proceedings 
in Congress are, however, of greater importance, and, in the opinion of 
the undersigned, must have a greater influence in lessening the force of 
the expression at the commencement of the last Session. 

It is true that Congress did not deem it proper to institute the investiga- 
tion into the management of the Bank suggested by the Executive, nor 
thoroughly to investigate the state of the Western debt; and it may, there- 
fore, be admitted that the proceedings in the House of representatives 
are not conclusive as to the facts of the case. It must be observed, however, 
that such investigation may not have been directed, because, in the opinion 
of Congress, such inquiry was not necessary to the formation of their 
judgment; and it is certainly true that with the facts connected with all 
the points suggested in the message the members of the last Congress 
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possessed a general acquaintance, and were in possession of the same in- 
formation as that upon which the Executive made his suggestions. The 
most, if not all the charges of mismanagement had been developed at 
the previous Session, in the report of the Committee appointed by the 
House of Representatives, and must have been understood. The nature 
and consequences of the three per cent transaction were fully investigated 
and unequivocally and unanimously condemned by the Committee of 
Ways and Means; and in respect to the Western debt, it is to be presumed 
that as much was known to the members of the House of Representatives 
as can be accurately known to any other Department. 

However this may be, after these investigations, and with the informa- 
tion in their possession, the House of Representatives by a vote of one 
hundred and nine members to forty six passed a resolution declaring 
“that the government deposites may, in the opinion of the House, be 
safely continued in the Bank of the United States”. It is a circumstance 
in no small degree calculated to encrease the influence of this large major- 
ity, that it is made up in part of those members who are known to be op- 
posed to the present Bank, as well on constitutional grounds as on those of 
expediency. It is to be presumed that those grounds of apprehension as 
to the safety of the Bank, which, before this vote, were merely doubtful, 
and so doubtful as not to authorize the removal of the deposites without a 
full investigation into their truth, cannot be less free from doubt now, after 
a partial inquiry only has been made, and after one hundred and nine mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives have deliberately declared that they do 
not affect the safety of the Bank. The measure of the Executive, which, at 
the commencement of the Session, would have been in opposition only to 
the interests of the Bank, must now be opposed also to the declared opinions 
of the Government agent, and of a large majority of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: and a measure which would not then have been warranted be- 
cause the grounds were doubtful, would have now to depend, for its justifi- 
cation, upon grounds still less probable. 

The influence which such a vote ought to have upon the future conduct 
of the Treasury cannot be sufficiently appreciated without considering the 
spirit and object of the charter. The power conferred on the Secretary to 
change the deposites is not absolute, but is possessed by him in common 
with Congress and subject to its control. It is the law of the land and a 
part of the contract with the bank, that, in consideration of the duties it 
is obliged to perform, the public money shall be placed in it, unless the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall otherwise order and direct. It is only 
because circumstances may arise in which the safety of the public funds 
will not admit of delay, that this authority can be properly exercised; and, 
to guard against any arbitrary order for this purpose, the grounds of the 
proceeding must be immediately reported to Congress. But,.as this obli- 
gation to report to Congress would be Altogether unnecessary, unless the 
order should be liable by them to be revoked, the inference appears to be 
inevitable, that, in case Congress should disapprove the order of the 
Secretary, he would be bound, if not by the law, certainly out of proper 
respect for the legislature to rescind his direction. And, although the 
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decision of one branch of Congress might not be sufficient for this purpose, 
yet it appears to the undersigned, that, after so decided an expression by 
the House of Representatives of their opinion of the safety of the public 
deposites, an order to change them without the developement of any new 
facts or of such as could not have been known, would be such an arbitrary 
exercise of authority as would not be warranted by the charter. 

It is presumed, moreover, that the principal, if not the only justification 
of the Secretary of the Treasury in making this order is his just sense of 
responsibility for the safety of the public money; and it must therefore 
be admitted that where the House of Representatives by so large a vote 
have declared the money to be safe in the Bank of the United States, no 
such responsibility could well exist. 

In connection with this part of the subject, it becomes important to 
consider the character and import of the report of the minority of the 
Committee of Ways and Means to whom this subject was referred in the 
House of Representatives. The ability of that document will be conceded, 
and the labor and knowledge of the subject it displays are entitled to great 
respect. Even that report, however, does not assert the insecurity of the 
Bank, or recommend a change of the deposites. It asserts only that there 
is ground to doubt the entire safety of the funds in the bank, and declares 
expressly that to solve these doubts would require time and means which 
are not at the disposition of the committee, and that nothing short of a 
personal, impartial and thorough examination of the books and affairs 
of the principal bank and many of its branches can develope its policy and 
management, the security of its debts and soundness of its condition. It is 
therefore, clear from this declaration of the report, that, to change the 
deposites without such examination and a resort to the means recom- 
mended would be to proceed upon grounds of doubt and conjecture merely. 
The report, moreover, refrains either from denying the correctness of the 
conclusion of the report of the majority or itself expressing the opinion 
that the funds are unsafe and ought to be changed. It concurs only in the 
doubts previously expressed by the Executive, and states that “ whether 
existing facts are sufficient to justify the Executive in taking any step 
against the bank, authorized by the charter, is a matter for the decision 
of the proper officers, acting upon their own views and responsibility.” 
In the opinion even of the minority of the Committee, therefore, there 
existed only ground to doubt the entire safety of the public funds, and 
that doubt could only be solved by an investigation which there was then 
no time to make. 

In the opinion of the undersigned those grounds of doubt are not 
sufficient to justify the proper officers, at least without the proper inquiry 
for the purpose of solving them, to issue the order authorized by the 
charter, in opposition to the opinion of so large a majority of the House 
of Representatives that the government deposites may be safely con- 
tinued in the Bank of the United States: And he owes it to himself to say 
that this opinion of the majority, taken in connection with the failure of 
the minority of the committee to express in their report any opinion on 
the subject, and with the silence of the other branch of the legislature, has 
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materially lessened, in his mind, the weight which previously to the last 
Session of Congress he had attached to the circumstances then existing. 

If, however, these considerations and those which will be offered in 
answer to the 4th question should fail to convince the mind of the Presi- 
dent, and it should be deemed expedient to change the place of the public 
deposites earlier than may be required by the expiration of the charter of 
the present bank, the undersigned respectfully suggests that previously 
to an order for that purpose measures should be taken to prosecute such an 
inquiry as is alluded to in the report of the minority of the committee; or, 
which in his opinion would be better, to recommend such an inquiry to 
Congress at the commencement of the next Session; accompanied with a 
distinct annunciation that unless such an inquiry be speedily granted and 
prosecuted, the Executive should feel it to be his duty, from a proper 
regard for the safety of the public funds, to direct them to be deposited 
in other places than in the bank of the United States. This would present 
the issue with the Bank in a manner more favorable to the government 
than any other, and with proper respect to each of the other Departments. 
In the mean time the necessary steps might be taken to ascertain the con- 
dition of the several local Banks, and the facilities they would have it in 
their power to afford the government in the management of its fiscal 
operations. 

In the foregoing observations the undersigned has confined his remarks 
to the Ist question, and to the effect which official proceedings subsequent 
to the commencement of the last Session of Congress should have upon 
the Executive action. Some of these observations, however, are also 
applicable to the 2nd and 5th questions, which embrace, also, a wide scope; 
and he feels it his duty at the hazard of some repetition and even of 
tediousness, to present, in his answer to these questions, the grounds of 
his opinions upon the several matters which are involved in them. 

The undersigned has already observed that he cannot advise that the 
present Bank should be rechartered. The institution, however, is existing 
under the sanction of law, with rights as well as duties: and it would 
seem to the undersigned to be his duty, so far as the public welfare is 
confided to his hands, to take care, that, as long as the Bank exists, the 
government and the People shall be deprived of none of the advantages 
they are entitled to derive from it, unless incompatible with some greater 
good. It is moreover, to be borne in mind that the act chartering the bank 
is a part of the law of the land: and that so far as the undersigned is 
charged with the administration of the laws, he is bound by his duty to 
advise that that as all the other laws should be executed in good faith, in 
such a manner as to give full effect to all its provisions so as to promote 
the objects for which it was enacted. 

It is by this double sense of duty, moral and political, that in the opinion 
of the undersigned, the action of the government towards the bank should 
be regulated. 

In further explanation of his views on this branch of the inquiry, the 
undersigned would add, that regarding the Bank as an institution not 
formed for the benefit of the stockholders, but as intended for the accom- 
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plishment of high public objects, in which the association of private stock- 
holders was only designed to be auxiliary, he does not consider the idea of 
punishing the bank, by withholding the public deposites or in any other way 
withholding or lessening the means which the Charter intended the Bank to 
use as instrumental to those objects, as an idea proper to be entertained 
by him in considering the policy of the government in its action towards 
the Bank. 

Among the chief means which the charter has provided as necessary to 
the purposes for which the Bank was established, is the possession of the 
public deposites. To this the Bank has an exclusive right in all places where 
it has a branch, unless the Secretary of the Treasury should otherwise order 
and direct. But this controul of the Secretary, as has been already re- 
marked, is to be exercised under a direct responsibility to Congress. It is 
made his duty to state the reason of any such order and direction which he 
may give, immediately if Congress be in Session, and if not immediately on 
its assembling. It is, therefore, under a high responsibility that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury would act in withholding the public deposites ; and he 
must take care that it be done on sufficient cause, and with a view to the 
public good. For it is not to be doubted that, if it should turn out that this 
measure would frustrate, in great part, the important objects for which 
the Bank was instituted, that it would incommode the public service, and 
embarrass the community ; and, as may also be apprehended, that it would 
produce serious disorders in the currency and in the business of the Coun- 
try, neither Congress nor his fellow citizens would excuse him for risking 
those consequences without some strong necessity affecting the public 
welfare. 

The principle question to examine, then, is whether such necessity exists. 
1. As it regards the safety of the public money, after what has been al- 
ready observed in regard to the proceedings of Congress and the report 
of the special agent, it does not comport with the relation in which the un- 
dersigned stands towards that body nor with the respect he bears it, to treat 
the acts of either branch as proceeding from unworthy motives, or as 
adopted without a proper understanding, and in the face of these acts to 
assert that the public moneys are insecure without stronger proofs than 
actually exist. 2. Has the Bank been a faithful agent in carrying into 
effect the fiscal arrangements of the Treasury? 

The undersigned is constrained from a proper regard to truth to remark 
that, with the exception of its conduct in relation to the three per cents, it 
has fulfilled its obligations in this respect. The public moneys have been 
safely kept, and out of 440 millions which have been deposited with it, 
nothing has been lost. By the aid of its numerous branches and the circula- 
tion it maintains, the government is enabled to collect and disburse the pub- 
lic moneys in all the principal parts of the U. S. in a currency every where 
equal to gold and silver, and,with great convenience to all who have moneys 
to pay to or receive from the government. The funds collected at places 
where they are not required are promptly transfered to those where they 
are needed; and that upon the mere call of the government, without wait- 
ing for the time required to make the actual transfer. 
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In the instances of the exception adverted to the Bank has not done its 
duty. Its conduct in relation to the postponement of the 3 per cents 1s too 
well known to need any detail here. It is sufficient to say that in disapprov- 
ing of that transaction the President and the Department have been sus- 
tained by the House of Representatives and, as it is believed, by the people. 
In connection with the removal of the public deposites, however, it is to be 
observed that the fault is one, which, from the nature of things, cannot 
occur again; and that there is no ill consequence to flow from it, which a 
withholding of the deposites is necessary to prevent or to remedy. 

If, however, this subject should be seen in a different aspect, and if it be 
decided that it is necessary to withhold the public deposites, necessary for 
the public good, then, whatever may be the consequences, they must be met ; 
and it would be useful to inquire what they may be, only for the purpose 
of being prepared for them. But, if no such necessity exists, and if it be 
merely decided that sufficient cause exists for withholding the deposites 
provided that measure be deemed expedient, the probable consequences of 
such a proceeding are to be examined, to see whether the good or evil pre- 
dominate, or whether the evil be not, in fact, of such magnitude as alto- 
gether to discourage the attempt. To this inquiry the undersigned pro- 
poses to direct his observations. 

It may be true that the permanent injury which the credit of the Bank 
has hitherto suffered from the supposed disfavor of the government has 
not been great, but it may well be supposed that it would be much more 
seriously affected by this new and decisive manifestation of the hostility 
or want of confidence on the part of the government, accompanied as it 
would be with such an unquestionable diminution of its means of carrying 
on its business to advantage. In foreign countries, where much of the stock 
is held, this would most probably be the consequence: those who do not 
fully understand the nature of our institutions and the relation in which 
the bank stands towards the government, would be alarmed for the value 
of their stock; and those who look upon the bank as the great connecting 
link between all the money affairs of the Country would see the danger to 
be apprehended to all the other investments of capital from a measure which 
might interrupt or embarrass its operations. Hence the injury of the credit 
of the Bank abroad would be followed by a diminution of the pecuniary 
credit of the Country abroad, and by a general depreciation in the value of 
other American stocks held abroad. The consequence would be a return of 
those stocks, not only bank stock but others, to this Country. A demand 
to such an extent for payment would produce an extraordinary demand 
for foreign remittances. An unfavorable rate of exchange would neces- 
sarily follow ; and, to that, would immediately succeed a demand for silver 
for exportation. The banks would endeavour to provide against this bya 
general curtail of their business; which, if met on the part of the borrow- 
ers, would lead to great embarrassments and numerous bankruptcies, and, 
if not, would be followed by a suspension of specie payments By the banks. 
For, such is the extension of the business of the banks beyond their specie 
means, that, taken as a body, independently of the Bank of the United 
States, they could not sustain themselves under any unusual and consider- 
able foreign demand for specie. 
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Such an effect upon the credit of the Bank at home, as is here anticipated 
abroad, may also be apprehended from this measure. In that case the first 
and immediate consequence would be, in a greater or less degree, a call on 
the bank for the payment of its notes and deposites—in other words a run 
upon the bank. This would be met by a corresponding call by the bank 
upon its debtors, for payment of their loans; and, in proportion as this 
call was either too great or too sudden, would be the distress to them and 
the loss to the bank. This would produce a general want of confidence in 
regard to private credits, as well among banks as individuals. At a time of 
pressure upon the bank of the United States the local banks could not ven- 
ture to interpose any effectual relief. So far as they encreased their accom- 
modations to the public, they would relieve the bank; but the debts which 
would thereby have been paid to the bank will be due to them, and they, 
without any adequate encrease of means, would have to meet the general 
pressure which the shock given to the credit of the bank will have produced. 
The local banks, however, could not be expected, at such a moment, to en- 
large their accommodations. On the contrary, already too much exposed 
by the extension of their business beyond their specie resources, and con- 
scious as they must be of their hazardous condition, they would find them- 
selves compelled by a regard for their own safety, to meet such a pressure 
by a corresponding reduction of their present loans. So far, therefore, from 
affording relief, they would suffer with the Bank. If the bank fell under 
the pressure, they would fall with it, if indeed, as is more probable, they 
were not, from their greater weakness, the first victims. For, although 
it would be possible for the bank to sustain itself, amidst a considerable 
overthrow of the local banks, the latter would inevitably be overwhelmed 
by the failure of the bank of the United States. What would become of the 
public deposites, and what of those benefits which the government and the 
people now enjoy in regard to the currency and exchanges of the Country, 
amidst the general destruction of credit, distress, bankruptcies and suspen- 
sion of specie payment, it is unnecessary to inquire. But, although the 
credit of the bank should sustain no injury either abroad or at home, from 
the proposed measure, still it could not tail to produce to the public service 
great inconvenience, and to the community many disadvantages, and per- 
haps the most disastrous consequences. 

To the government the disadvantage would be twofold. 1, the loss of a 
circulating medium of equal value throughout the U. S. in which the pub- 
lic dues might be collected and the public payments made in funds that are 
every where equal to gold and silver ; and 2, the want of the facilities neces- 
sary in transferring the public moneys to the points where the public ser- 
vice might require. To these must, also, be added the risk of loss in the 
deposites. 

The first of these losses it must be admitted the local banks cannot sup- 
ply. Their credit is necessarily limited ; whatever may be their solidity, and 
within this limit, not only the public opinion, but the interests of other local 
banks confine them: Since no local bank can circulate its notes out of its 
own proper sphere without encroaching upon that of some other. If this be 
so, payments to the U. S. made within any particular district will be made 
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chiefly, if not wholly, in the notes of the banks within that district ; and if 
payments are to be made by the U. S. within that district they will also be 
made in the same notes. Though the nominal value of these notes will be 
the same as gold or silver, within that district, yet their exchangeable value 
without the district will vary according to the prudence or the improvi- 
dence with which they may have been issued : and in addition to the differ- 
ence of value to the government as a general medium of receipts and pay- 
ments of the Bank notes of different districts resulting from the state of 
trade between those districts, there will be another resulting from the good 
or ill management of the banks by which they were issued. From these 
causes, payments to be made by the U. S. even to persons within certain 
districts, will be often, if not generally asked for in other districts, and the 
government must, in such cases, either decline a compliance, or incur the 
expense of transferring the funds from the least to the most favorable dis- 
trict. At present, the Treasury pays at almost any branch of the U. S. bank 
which the party may desire; which it is enabled to do, not merely out of 
the public moneys collected there, but by means of the transfers which the 
bank is obliged at all times to make upon its request from the public funds 
in its possession elsewhere. But, though the government may, at present, 
not happen to have funds where the party wishes to receive payment, yet as 
payment, wherever made, is made in notes of the bank of the U. S. which 
circulate every where, the party sustains no possible inconvenience. With- 
out the bank this could not be so. If the government had not funds where 
the party desired them, payment must be made where it had them. Such 
payment being in local bank notes would not be available to the party else- 
where; and, to make it so, he must either pay those notes subject to the 
discount at which they would be received at the desired place of payment, 
or he must incur the expense of remitting them by exchange, where ex- 
change can be had, which, however, is not always the case. 

In illustration of this branch of the subject, it may be mentioned that 
before the establishment of the Bank, it was not unfrequent for parties 
making contracts with the U. S. to stipulate as to the kinds of funds to be 
received ; and in proportion as funds at particular points were desireable 
to them, the receiving of them was one of the considerations which entered 
into the contract, and of which the U. S. desired the benefit. It frequently 
happened, too, that funds required for disbursement at different points 
could not be had there; and warrants have remained in the Treasury par- 
tially satisfied, waiting their final payment, until funds which could be used 
at the desired points were under the controul of the Treasury. And pay- 
ments of warrants to individuals, have also been paid partly at one place, 
and partly at others, as the wants of the party and the means of the Treas- 
ury could be best reconciled. It is a fact, which all must recollect, that, 
before the establishment of the Bank, the notes of the local banks of dif- 
ferent parts of the Union varied greatly in value; so much se, that, even 
between the cities of Washington and Boston, the loss was 25 per cent. The 
government, then, transfered its business as it best might; providing for 


the most necessary objects in such funds as were required, and dealing with 
the others as it could. 
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It becomes necessary, therefore, to inquire whether the local banks 
which might be selected as depositories of the public moneys, could by any 
arrangement among themselves obviate this inconvenience? The first mode 
that might suggest itself is a system of mutual credits, by which those banks 
would agree to receive and issue each others notes whenever desired and 
honoring each others drafts whenever drawn, in receipts or payments on 
public account. This, however, if practicable, would only afford a partial 
remedy. But it is believed to be impracticable. If an association of local 
banks were to be formed, they selecting their associates and agents, a suffi- 
cient number might, perhaps, be united, who would to a limitted extent, and 
under many restrictions, place this confidence in each other. But the gov- 
ernment could, by no possibility, give up the right, and the exclusive right, 
of selection, with safety to itself. To do so, would be to build up a power 
which would controul it, and voluntarily to surrendér itself to its enemy. 
Even with the entire power of selection, the government might apprehend 
some difficulty from the association of those Banks. If they could be 
brought to act together among themselves, they might, on occasions, offer 
serious embarrassment to the Treasury : and, though the government might 
and could, promptly, free itself from such a connection, yet it might not be 
until after some inconvenience had been experienced both in the public 
service and in the community. 

It would not, therefore, be the policy of the government to connect so 
formidable a body, too closely by motives of common and exclusive inter- 
est, especially if there were no national bank to present a counterpoise. It is 
certain, also, that, no arrangement among the selected banks, limitted as 
the government should desire, would be sufficient to remedy the inconven- 
iences resulting from the want of a general circulating medium. 

It may be supposed that the government might atternapt a remedy by 
authorizing the selected banks to receive in payments to the government, 
the notes of all banks in good credit, without regard to the place of issue, 
and to place to a special account, such of them as the banks of deposite 
would not credit as cash; the government taking upon itself the transfer 
of them to the places where they may be made available. The consequence 
of such a plan would be that the government would receive, every where, 
the worst funds in circulation in such place. Banks would issue notes for 
the purpose, and even upon the condition, that they should be put in circu- 
lation at a distance: and they might do so with success, since, under such a 
plan, those notes would always find currency in payments to the U.S. Such 
an arrangement, however, would of necessity be soon abandoned; for in all 
probability, the government would not, with the exception perhaps of a 
few principal places, receive funds available at any given place, of sufficient 
amount for the public payments at such place. And, as there would, in 
such case, be but little money that could be used until it was transferred to 
the places where it would be available, the government would be subjected 
to serious risk and expense in making the transfer, and, unless there was 
a great surplus in the Treasury, might be exposed to serious inconvenience 
for the want of its funds in the meantime. 

Another course which might be suggested is to designate the notes of 
certain banks, the banks of deposite for example, which should be received 
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in payment generally to the U. S. This, however, though it would lessen 
the inconvenience to which the last mentioned mode would be subject, 
would be liable, in a great degree, to the same objection. For those desig- 
nated notes, though freely received by the United States, would be received 
in payment from the U. S. only where they could be made available. This 
course would, also, be liable to the additional objection that it could not fail 
to be ill received by all banks whose notes were not on the favored list, and 
would therefore excite their resentment both against the selected banks and 
the government. 

It would seem, then, that whether the notes only of the place or district 
were received, or the notes of the selected banks, or the notes of all the 
banks in good credit, still a great portion of the public receipts would prob- 
ably have to be transferred before they could be made available: and, hence 
while the government would be deprived of the facilities afforded by the 
Bank in making the transfers, it would have encreased occasion for them. 

The ability of the Bank to make transfers for the government and ex- 
changes for the community depends upon the employment of all the means 
which such an institution possesses, in the distribution of its branches at 
all the great points of business throughout the Country, in the universality 
of its circulation, in the extent of its credit, and in its power to direct and 
controul and shape the business of all the branches, in such a manner as may 
best accomplish its purposes. All its branches are but parts of a whole; and 
if the general policy should impose burthens or require sacrifices of any, 
as may occasionally be necessary, yet as it would be for some greater good 
to the whole, the interests of the stockholders at the place where such 
branch may be, are not affected, since they are common stockholders in 
the whole establishment. With the local banks, however, all is different. 
All their interests are seperate and distinct ; and each will naturally adopt 
that course which best promotes them. If they were disposed to act to- 
gether for the purpose of making transfers and effecting exchanges, they 
are without the necessary means. And if with all the disadvantages to 
which they would necessarily be subjected, they were to make the attempt, 
it is most probable, that, whenever the time arrived for adjusting, equal- 
ising, and distributing the loss or gain of the transaction, their conflicting 
interests and pretensions would terminate the arrangement. 

But, if the local banks should be able to make the transfers required by 
the government, it would necessarily be at the expense of the government. 
The banks themselves could have no direct interest in it; and as it would be 
for the convenience or advantage of the government, alone, the govern- 
ment would be expected to bear the burthen. There being at present no 
appropriation out of which such a charge could be defrayed, the banks must 
be indemnified by some indirect means. These would probably be, and none 
other is now perceived, as they have formerly been, the certain use of the 
moneys transferred, or to be transferred, for so lon& a time as would enable 
the bank making the transfer to pay itself for the risk and expense in- 
curred in doing so, by lending out the money on interest. For such an 
arrangement, however, it would be necessary, that there should be a con- 
siderable surplus revenue, to be used while the sums to be transferred were 
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thus unavailable to the Treasury. The present policy of the government, 
however, does not admit of large surplusses; it being intended to bring 
down the revenue to the expenditure. During the present year, at all events, 
no surplus is looked for. And to place out of reach, any considerable 
amount of public moneys, during the time necessary for transferring them, 
would necessarily embarrass the operations of the sinking fund. There 
being no debt redeemable before the 1 January next, the sinking fund can 
be applied in the meantime only in the purchase of stock; and, to do that to 
advantage, the public moneys should be in a situation to be promptly avail- 
able, so that advantage might be taken of any favorable changes which 
from time to time may occur in the stock market. This, such an arrange- 
ment would defeat. 

The extent to which transfers of public moneys have been found neces- 
sary, or convenient for the public service, is probably greater than would 
be supposed, in as much as it would seem that the great bulk of payments 
would be made in the great commercial cities, where, also, the great bulk 
of revenue is collected. Within the last four years, however, the transfers 
of public moneys have exceeded fifty one millions of dollars. (This will 
appear by a statement from the Register) The payment of the public debt, 
will no doubt remove the occasion for many transfers which otherwise 
would be necessary. But, on the other hand, as all payments will probably 
be made in local notes, from causes which will presently be stated, (the 
diminution of the circulation) if the agency of the bank be dispensed with, 
a new occasion for transfers will thereby be created, which will probably 
make up for the cessation of the other. 

It may be supposed, that in regard to the Western receipts, which would 
be the most difficult to transfer, no transfer need be made; as they might 
be absorbed in payment to the indians and for the troops. It is believed, 
however, that the funds required for the indian service have hitherto con- 
sisted chiefly of specie: If the notes of the Western banks only are to be 
received in payments to the U. S. in the West, the Western banks will of 
course have to furnish the required specie; if other notes are received, it 
must be supplied by a double transfer, first, of the notes received, to the 
place where they were issued, and next of the specie to the places where it 
is to be disbursed. For the military expenditures it has been found that 
Western notes alone will not suffice; contractors require others; and it 
probably comes to the same result as to cost, whether the contractors receive 
payment at a diminished price, at the places where they desire, or at an 
encreased price, where they do not want payment. In one case the U. S. 
pay more for supplies, and in the other they pay for the expense of the 
transfer of funds. It will scarcely be proposed that the officers and soldiers 
who are exposed to the hardships and dangers of frontier service, should 
receive their pay in any other than the best funds in the possession of the 
government. ¥ ‘ : : 

To the government, however, the inconveniences and disadvantages re- 
sulting from the want of a general circulating medium and of the facilities 
of transfer, will be but small compared with those which the people at large 
will experience. Indeed it is but reasonable to suppose that there will be 
the same disproportion between them as there is between the extent of the 
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business of the government and that of the community. Every traveller, 
every person in extensive business, in short every one who has money to pay 
or to receive elsewhere than where he may happen to be, will find the want 
of those accommodations. Having notes of uniform currency, a traveller 
may pass from one extremity of the Union to the other with money which 
is equally current every where. An individual having occasion to transmit 
money to a distance encloses such a note by mail, and the party who re- 
ceives it, wherever he may be, has money which is as good where he is as it 
was at the place from which it was sent. For larger transactions, the man 
of business is able for a small commission to transmit any amount, in 
safety, by means of a post note, or bill of exchange to any of the principal 
parts of the Union: and, by the agency of a general institution, he is able 
to receive payments at the same places, and through them to the place of 
his business. Of the extent of the accommodation afforded by such a cir- 
culating medium, every man may judge by his own case. And the extent 
of that afforded by transfers is shewn by the fact stated in the bank report 
to the last triennial meeting of the stockholders, that the amount of drafts 
drawn by the bank of the U. S. and its branches upon one another within 
the year ending on the thirtieth of June 1831 exceeded forty two millions ; 
and this exclusive of the notes and drafts sent through it for collection. 

These accommodations the local banks are unable to furnish. The uni- 
versal circulating medium they cannot supply at all, and the transfers, re- 
mittances and exchanges but partially, and at such disadvantages as will 
subject the parties to a serious charge. Until it can be conveniently sup- 
plied from other sources, both the government and the community might 
desire that the bank should keep up its circulation. If it looked for nothing 
but amicable dealings with other banks, and meant nothing else, it might 
do so with great profit to itself. But it is scarcely to be expected, under the 
circumstances, that such a relation should long be kept up: and though they 
set out with no hostile dispositions towards each other, they would prob- 
ably be soon brought into collision. It might, therefore, become a part of 
the policy of the bank to reduce its circulation. A portion of its notes 
would, however, remain even against its wish to call them in. Persons in 
extensive business, and those who deal in exchange would find it to their 
interest to make special deposites of them to be returned in kind; and even 
the government and its disbursing officers might find it convenient to adopt 
a similar course. The bank, however, though already safe and stronger in 
specie in relation to its circulation than the local banks, might deem this 
measure proper for the purpose of placing itself entirely beyond the reach 
of any hostile combination; and the curtails, which, without too great a 
pressure on its debtors, it might make in the course of a few months, would 
reduce its circulation to that point. 

The undersigned deems it necessary now to consider the question of the 
safety of the public deposites if placed in the local banks. ‘a 

It is the opinion of some who have good means of information, and who 
have studied the subject closely, both in theory and practice, that the local 
banks have extended their credits and issues so far beyond their specie re- 
sources, as to be constantly exposed to hazard, and indeed unable to meet 
any extraordinary pressure arising either from foreign or domestic de- 
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mand. From data furnished by the testimony taken before the Committee 
of Ways and means in the late inquiry into the affairs of the bank, it ap- 
pears that while the amount of the specie of the Bank of the U. S. is more 
than half the amount of its circulation, that of all the other banks through- 
out the U. S. taken aggregately is less than 4th. In the state of Massachu- 
setts it is less than 4th, in the state of New York it is less than 4th, in the 
state of Pennsylvania it is less than 4rd, and, even in the city of Philadel- 
phia, where the pressure of the Bank of the U. S. is constantly felt by the 
local banks, their specie is but little more than 4rd of their circulation. 

To afford the same accommodation throughout the U. S. to those who 
have moneys to receive of or pay to the government, in regard to the places 
of deposite, and to distribute the public deposites among the banks in the 
large cities, in such a manner as to prevent too great an accumulation in 
any, it will probably be found necessary to employ twenty or thirty banks, 
or perhaps a much larger number. If these banks are selected exclusively 
with a view to their pecuniary safety the greater part of them will doubt- 
less be safe banks. When compared with the bank of the U. S. as deposi- 
tories of the public moneys, however, the whole must be taken together as 
one bank. With the bank of the U. S. it cannot happen that a loss will be 
sustained at any branch, because the bank is answerable as a whole. But, 
the local banks would each necessarily be seperately and individually re- 
sponsible for the deposites placed with it and no more. Though generally 
safe, it might happen, and the experience of the Treasury well justifies the 
apprehension, that some one of them would prove otherwise. Indeed, it is 
not to be expected, that, with the temptations to extend their business which 
the possession of the deposites would create, with the chance of misman- 
agement to which such institutions are always liable, and with the hazard 
of loss to which they are ordinarily exposed, and their inability to with- 
stand any extraordinary pressure, a loss should not occur in some one of 
all the selected banks, during the three years that remain unexpired of the 
bank charter, in which time not less than fifty millions may pass into their 
possession. 

In connection with this part of the subject, it may be proper to remark, 
that by a statement published by Mr. Gallatin, it appears, that of the banks, 
which were in operation at different periods between the Ist of January 
1811 and the Ist July 1830, 165 failed or discontinued their business ; and 
of 129 of those, the aggregate capital exceeded 24 millions of dollars. 

There is, however, another danger, which, in contemplating the con- 
sequences of the proposed measure, is to be taken into view. It is but too 
probable that the Bank of the U. S., viewing this measure as an act of 
hostility towards itself, would be excited to meet it in a similar spirit. 
This it could only effect through the local banks selected by the Govern- 
ment to supply its place: The comparative strength of the bank of the U. 
S. and of the local banks, which has been already exhibited, shews which 
is less able to maintain a conflict. It is even apparent that if the bank of 
the U. S. were to pay over the whole of the public moneys in its posses- 
sion, as well those of the Treasurer and other public officers as those for 
the public debt, amounting in the whole to 8 or 9 millions, by encreasing 
its circulation, it would still be stronger than the banks of any of the 
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commercial cities, even than those of Philadelphia. Its probable course, 
however, would be to reduce its business by the amount of the public 
moneys withdrawn from it. Even this would to a certain degree embar- 
rass the other banks, as it would produce a pressure upon the community, 
which would react on them. Those who were not so fortunate as to pro- 
cure a portion of the deposites, would also curtail their business, in 
proportion as they were weak or cautious. The selected banks might think 
themselves protected from the necessity of a corresponding curtail by the 
possession of the deposites ; if they were prudent, however, they would not 
extend their business; for it is evident, from the exhibition above pre- 
sented, that eyen the possession of these deposites would not do more than 
place their present business in a safe condition. As they could not relieve 
the pressure which these curtails on the part of the Bank of the U. S. and 
other local banks would produce, they would of course be subjected to 
individual losses, resulting from the pressure in common with other banks. 
If they attempted to relieve it, even to the extent of the public deposites, 
they would be in a worse situation than the other banks; because their 
other business, which, but for the possession of the deposites they would 
have reduced in common with the other local banks, will remain subject 
to all the hazards resulting from its undue extension. So far, however, 
these embarrassments will not have been produced by any hostile exertion 
of the Bank of the U. S; they will have been merely those incident to the 
proposed change. 

The business of the bank reduced so far as it may deem necessary and 
perhaps its circulation withdrawn to the same degree, the bank is then 
wholly out of the reach of danger from the selected banks, even if com- 
bined for that purpose. On the contrary, it will then stand in the relation 
of a great creditor to them all; its curtails and all its receipts will be in 
specie or in notes of the local banks, which will give it the power to call 
on those banks for specie; and by postponing for a time the object of 
immediate gain, and using its means with a view to resent that what it 
would alledge to be the hostility of the government, upon the selected 
banks, it would soon drive them to curtail and finally to suspend their 
business. 

In looking to the consequences of a contest between the bank of the 
U. S. and the selected banks, it is proper to take into view the advantages 
it has in its great capital, distributed at all the principal points throughout 
the union, but controuled by one head, and able to be concentrated and 
brought into activity to a tremendous degree, either for offence or defence 
at any given point. If a pressure exists upon any particular point, it 
relieves itself by means drawn from other points, extending its calls 
throughout all the strong points of its establishment until it has relieved 
the particular pressure by distributing it throughout its whole establish- 
ment. So, on the other hand, where it is disposed to make a pressure upon 
any local banks, by concentrating its means at a favorable moment, it 
would have it in its power to overwhelm almost any bank whose business 
is extended as that of the local banks is shewn to be. Those banks, too, 
have no external resource. Each must depend on its own means; for others 
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would be afraid to risk their own safety by attempting to sustain it against 
such a pressure; and if the pressure were general each would be obliged 
to look to its own safety. 

_To the community the consequences of such a conflict could not be other- 
wise than embarrassing, bringing distress to many and ruin to others. 
The curtailment of their business, which the banks would be obliged to 
make, would deprive the community of their accustomed accommoda- 
tions. The weak would be the first to sink under it, but in proportion as 
it was extensive, and extensive it would probably become, would be the 
embarrassment, until it would be found to affect as well the payments of 
the duty bonds as the fulfilment of individual engagements. In such a 
conflict, where the credit and the very existence of the local banks would 
be in jeopardy, and in such a state of commercial distress as would follow, 
it would be in vain to consider the public deposites as safe. 

Against any such abuse of its power, the bank would under ordinary 
circumstances be restrained by the public opinion. Indeed its interests, 
which are best promoted by recommending itself to the Country for its 
usefulness and for that only, would forbid it. But, if a pretence were 
afforded it for deeming its prosperity and safety aimed at by the measures 
of the government, and [it] could be able to persuade the Country that it 
was persecuted, the public opinion, or at least a great portion of it, would 
not be apt to condemn the bank for the consequences of any measures 
necessary to an effective self defence. Besides, the embarrassments which 
are here alluded to would soon be felt, and those sufferers who traced them 
to the measures of the government, would not merely sympathise with the 
bank, but entertain, with it, a common feeling of resentment. 

It is not probable, however, that these embarrassments would be of long 
continuance or that they would be permitted, where both the banks and 
their debtors had a common interest in preventing it, to proceed to that 
extremity which would involve so many in ruin and produce great suf- 
fering to the community. The debtors being unable to make the required 
payments to the banks, the banks would be without the means of dis- 
charging their obligations, and a common necessity would not only sanc- 
tion but call for a suspension of specie payment as the remedy against the 
dangers to which all were exposed. Though a resort to this would postpone 
the evils for a time, it would be only to give them greater extent for a 
future period. It is not to be supposed that the national pride or the 
national interests will long submit to a depreciated currency of bank paper 
irredeemable with specie. This has already been tried, and abandoned; 
but at what cost! The sufferings experienced by this community in return- 
ing to a specie currency, after the general suspension during the war, are 
too well remembered, to be more than alluded to here. Any measure which 
would probably lead to a similar state of things could only be justified by 
some strong necessity affecting the public safety. os 

The responsibility of the proposed measure, arising out of the proceed- 
ings in Congress has already been adverted to; but that responsibility 
would also be encreased by the probable state of the public opinion, at the 
time when the Secretary of the Treasury would have to account to Con- 
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gress for its exercise. The inconveniences, or evils which it is calculated 
to produce, will then have begun to be felt: and, in all countries, public 
measures are judged more by their results than by the reasoning which 
may have recommended them. 

But that responsibility would be encreased vastly more, if, in addition 
to the inconveniences to the service and the mischiefs to the community, 
which the undersigned apprehends from it, it should have happened, that, 
before the meeting of Congress, some one of the many banks selected for 
the public depositories should have proved unfaithful or insecure, and a 
portion of the public moneys thereby lost. The undersigned is free to 
confess, that, amidst all the hazards to which they would be exposed, he 
fully apprehends such a result. In the views hitherto presented on this 
subject, the undersigned has not adverted to the interests of the tet Seas 
a stockholder, which may be affected by this measure. As the U. S. own 
one fifth of the whole stock, whatever diminishes the business of the bank 
takes so far from the public revenue, and whatever subjects it to losses 
that break in upon its capital, diminishes in the same degree the public 
property of the nation. The care of those interests is, therefore, among 
the duties of those to whom the people have confided the care of their 
other interests; and for the faithful discharge of that duty they are ac- 
countable to the Country. This stock was the contribution which the 
people were willing to risk to secure themselves against the evils which 
they experienced as well in their public as in their private business, for 
the want of a circulating medium of universal credit throughout the Union 
and every where equal to gold and silver, and for the want of a safe and 
convenient agent for receiving, and keeping, and transmitting the funds 
of the government and those of the public at large wherever their interests 
might require. This capital, however, of 7 millions of dollars, was paid 
out of the industry of the Country, and now yields nearly half a million of 
dollars annually to the public revenue; thus relieving the people from tax- 
ation to that amount. Though mere pecuniary interests are not to be put 
in competition with the public safety, yet where no such paramount 
necessity puts them aside, so large a capital, and an income derived from 
it sufficient for defraying the compensation of all the public officers at the 
seat of government and more than double the amount of the expenditure 
on account of the intercourse between the U. S. and foreign nations, are 
of sufficient importance to justify the people in requiring a proper regard 
for their preservation. 

If it be hoped by transferring the deposites from the bank of the U. S. 
to find agents, who, though less able to serve the government, will be better 
disposed to do [so], is it probable, when the organization of these institu- 
tions is considered, that the local banks will prove so? The bank of the 
U. S. is created by and dependant upon the federal.authorities. sGiving the 
fullest weight to the hostility imputed to it in regard to any branch of 
those authorities, such hostility has not been particularly manifested by it 
in its official transactions with government. In addition to all the means 
of controul over it which the law has placed in the hands of the govern- 
ment, in the appointment of directors, the examination into its affairs by 
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the Secretary of the Treasury, and still more by Congress, and finally the 
proceedings in the Courts, the government has also the same means of 
controul over that bank which it would have over the local banks—the 
removal of the deposites ; and it is to be remembered, this is the only con- 
troul it could have over the local banks. Whatever facilities in the way of 
business the government might require of them, it must obtain by a 
previous bargain: if at any time the public service required funds of a 
particular kind or at a particular place, unless it has previously stipulated 
for them, it must ask them as a favor. It is certainly not for a government 
voluntarily to put itself in a situation to ask any thing: and if it obtains 
them otherwise, it will be for an equivalent which, perhaps, may not be 
adjusted without a bargaining which the government can have no desire 
to engage in. On the other hand, the relation of the government to the 
Bank of the U. S. in all such matters is settled by law. 

It is necessary to inquire, however, whether the government could rely 
upon the continued good disposition of the local banks? If the selection 
be made entirely with a view to their safety as places of deposite, it may 
well happen that some will be under the management of persons not politi- 
cally friendly to the administration. Putting aside the danger there is 
that the local banks might use the encreased means which the public de- 
posites would give, of gratifying private or political partialities or resent- 
ments, or of pressing upon other and less favored institutions—since these 
are evils to be expected whatever may be the political preference of the 
directors—is there no danger to be apprehended from the occasional 
prevalence of misguided feelings in particular portions of the Union? 
Would it be safe for the United States to trust their funds exclusively to 
local institutions, which of course are subject to the controul of the state 
authorities from which they derive their existence, and to the influence 
of the communities in which they are placed and by which they are 
supported? The embarrassments which might result from an unfriendly 
feeling of this kind may well be imagined; and after the experience the 
government has had, it should require a greater necessity than is believed 
to exist, to justify it in subjecting its pecuniary interests to such a hazard. 

In considering the proposed measure merely on the ground of expedi- 
ency, it may not be amiss, among other and more important matters, to 
speak of the difficulties to which the Department might be subjected in 
the transaction of its business with the local banks. With the bank of the 
U. S. the principles and conditions on which the public business is to be 
carried on are settled by law; the details have in the course of long experi- 
ence received the best practical arrangement. With the local banks the 
adjustment of the terms must be a matter of bargain, varying necessarily 
in some degree according to particular situations and circumstances, and 
differing in other matters according as the banks might be liberally or 
otherwise disposed: and even in the manner of transacting the business 
among them it would not be easy to establish the necessary uniformity. 
Their seperate interests would necessarily produce jealousies, ill will and 
even contentions among them; complaints would sometimes be made that 
some enjoyed too much while others had too small a share of the benefits 
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of the deposites; mutual discontents would also arise from the transfer of 
funds; and the Treasury would have no little and no very agreeable occu- 
pation in explaining its own course and preventing misunderstanding and 
bickerings among them. In respect to all these matters, and to many others 
which may be anticipated, if the banks did not act with perfect good faith 
towards the Treasury, and towards the receivers and depositors of public 
money, as well as towards each other, the Department is not without some 
experience, which encreases the apprehension of these and similar diffi- 
culties. The Department would also have to encounter the care, which the 
present facilities now render light, of providing for the proper distribu- 
tion and constant supply of funds for the public service, at all the points 
throughout the union where they may be required: a task which, without 
a surplus of revenue, and with an expenditure at no place fixed would not 
be without its difficulties. Burthened as the Department is with extensive 
and heavy duties, the prompt performance of which is essential to so many 
private as well as public interests, it has need of all the facilities that can 
properly be afforded. 

It has been urged against a national bank that it would be an instrument 
of power in the hands of government, to be used for political purposes; 
and in adjusting the charter of the present bank it was endeavoured to 
guard against such abuses. The danger of improper influence is, however, 
as much to be apprehended from the employment of the local banks. Those 
to whom the power of selection would be confided, could not of them- 
selves possess that particular knowledge of distant or of any local banks 
which would be necessary to guide them. And in listening to the represen- 
tations and recommendations of others, it would be difficult, if not im- 
possible to escape error and mischief. 

It is possible that the ill consequences which are herein set forth as 
among those that may be apprehended from the proposed measure may 
not be realised. All experience shews that the laws which govern human 
events are not sufficiently known to enable us to trace with certainty the 
consequences of any measure. Counteracting principles which do not 
appear to us may be in activity, and may disappoint the results which the 
best reasoning may deduce from any event. In looking to the future, 
therefore, we can look only at probabilities; and in judging of the effects 
of any measure, we must sometimes find sufficient grounds for deciding 
for or against its adoption if we can be satisfied whether the public good 
or evil will predominate. Viewing the subject, therefore, in this general 
aspect, the undersigned, though he may be mistaken as to the extent of 
the evil, entertains no doubt that the ill consequences to be expected out- 
weigh all the good to be hoped from it. 

It has been already observed that the Bank enjoys a portion of the 
public confidence. Many of the President’s best friends are among those 
who desire its continuance with such modifications as shall be found neces- 
sary: and among those of them who do not, it is believed there are a 
number who do not desire to see any interruption offered by the govern- 
ment to the safe winding up of its affairs. Hence it is that it has been 
found that, with the exception of the tariff, the bank question is the only 
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distracting question that has been presented among the friends of the 
administration. Essential, and as it would seem irreconcileable, differences 
exist on this point among those who agree on all others; and while this 
question is unnecessarily agitated, the opportunity always exists for those 
who hope to profit by their divisions. 

So far from seeking the adoption of measures which would serve to 
widen those differences, it cannot be doubted that if the opinion of those 
who have so many honorable motives to act together for the public good 
could be heard on this occasion, it would enjoin upon us to let that spirit 
of mutual and liberal concession which lies at the foundation of all our 
institutions and which regulates our policy on all other matters, be exer- 
cised also on this subject. To restore harmony throughout the Country 
seems now all that is left to complete the President’s patriotic labors. His 
civil administration has been marked with a success worthy of the bril- 
liancy of his military career; Under his guidance, the pure principles of 
the Constitution have been restored to their paramount influence in the 
conduct of all our public affairs: In our foreign relations, the justice 
which was so long withheld, has been finally accorded to us, and with 
all the bonds of amity have been strengthened: and finally in our domestic 
system, those sacred principles of Union, upon which the prosperity and 
liberty of the whole american people depend, have been by him not merely 
asserted and maintained, but more firmly and permanently established. 
The Undersigned would respectfully observe that it remains for the 
President still further to carry out those noble and just principles of 
public policy, which his own patriotism and wisdom have suggested, and, 
in support of that Union which he so deeply cherishes to bind still closer 
in patriotic concord, the people of this great republic who owe him so much 
for his services, and to whom he owes so much for their confidence and 
affection. 

Entertaining these views of the whole subject the Undersigned sub- 
mits as his opinion that no system should be established for the future 
disposition of the public deposites nor any change in the places of deposite 
of the public money sooner, than the expiration of the charter of the 
present bank may render necessary ; and that in the mean time no measure 
be taken to change the relation which the present bank stands towards the 
government by interfering with its privileges or duties except for the 
purpose of investigating its tranactions and detecting abuses; and that, 
unless upon such investigation the bank should prove to be unsafe it be 
suffered to proceed in its business in the manner authorized by the charter. 
The winding up of its concerns without embarrassment to the Country, 
is under the most favorable circumstances, rather to be hoped than ex- 
pected. It is not for the government to add to the inherent difficulties of 
the task, but rather to aid in obviating them; not for the sake of the bank, 
but that of the community. « 


I have the honor to be, Sir, with the highest respect, 
your obedient Servant, 


[Indorsement in pencil, in Jackson's handwriting :| There are some strong 
points in this view—all ably discussed. 
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To SECRETARY LIVINGSTON.* 


WasHINGTON, May 29, 1833. 

Sir: In accepting the resignation of the office of Secretary of State 
which you have this day tendered to me, allow me to assure you that I do 
so with a deep sense of the very important aid which you have rendered 
in conducting the administration. As I shall still, however, have the benefit 
of your experience and talents in the branch of the public service with 
which you have been particularly charged during the last two years, the 
regret which I would otherwise feel at your retirement from this station 
is greatly diminished. 

It gives me pleasure to add on this occasion that, throughout our long 
acquaintance, in military as well as civil life, I have ever found your emi- 
nent talents employed in advancing the good of your country; and that 
wherever we have cooperated in the public service you have left the evi- 
dence of exalted patriotism and unshaken integrity. 

That your future days may be blessed with prosperity and happiness is 
the sincere wish of your friend and very obt. svt. 


Notes oN TREASURY OPINION.? 


[May, 1833.] 

page 6. Condemns the Bank in toto. His opinion is changed [and is] 
against rechartering on any terms, yet for the present deems it safe, not- 
withstanding the “recent developements”’ by which in his estimation it 
forfeits all claim to a charter. 

page 10. The power “to coin money and regulate the value thereof ”’ 
given by the constitution, cannot be converted into a power to create a 
Bank and issue paper currency, because the use of a Bank note currency 
has been subsequently introduced by a change of circumstances. It is an 
argument for a change of the constitution, but [does] not tend to prove 
that the constitution is the creature of circumstances and ts altered because 
the times have changed. 

page 11. The President with “ manifest propriety ” referred the whole 
subject to the people and their representatives. In reelecting General 
Jackson to represent them in the Executive Department after the Veto, 
they elected him to carry out the principles of that Veto, as their 
Representative. 

18th page. Some of the means proposed to limit the power of the Bank, 
are calculated to make it more dangerous to the liberties of the people. 
By giving power to appoint the president of the Bank or in other words, 
giving the power to the Executive to preside himself by Deputy, the 
momed prerogative would be in effect transferred to the Chief Magistrate 


1 From the collection of the letters and papers, of Edward, Livingston, preserved at his 
former residence, Montgomery Place, Barrytown, N. Y.; printed. by the kindness of 
Brigadier-General John Ross Delafield. 

1This paper is in the handwriting of Francis P. Blair. It is endorsed by Jackson, 
“Private note, on T. report to the P. for his own use. A. J”. It was probably prepared 


by Blair to counteract the impression made on Jackson’s mind by McLane’s report of 
May 20, 1833. 
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to perpetuate his authority and render it irresistable. We should never 
again have an Executive opposed to the abuses of the Bank, and of course 
never have a Bank opposed to an Executive. 

page 25. The question of the removal of the Deposits is here taken 
up. The opinion of the Secretary at the threshold lays down false premises 
for the basis of his argument. 

Ist. The application to congress on the part of the Executive is not 
to obtain the opinion of that body as to the safety of the Deposits, but 
to make an Enquiry into certain charges which the “limitted power ” of 
the secretary of the Treasury was inadequate to make. 

2ndly. The Executive does not express the opinion that “if the many 
serious charges impeaching the character of the Bank” are true, it would 
not justify the withholding the Deposits. From the declaration in the 
message that “if true, (the facts) may justly excite the apprehension 
that tt (the Bank) is no longer a safe Depository of the money of the 
people”, the inference is clear, that the Executive meant to intimate to 
Congress, that a state of case exciting a just apprehension for the safety 
of the Deposits would be good reason for their removal. It seems a per- 
version of the message on the part of the Secretary to say that “the 
message on the contrary distinctly implies that such an apprehension 
would be insufficient ” to justify the removal. To wait until events proved 
the apprehension to [be] “ well founded ”’ would be to lose the opportunity 
to make safe that which the facts alluded to in the message, if true, satis- 
fied the Executive was put in jeopardy, and which it is his duty to secure. 

3rdly. The application on the part of the Executive to Congress, was 
not to exert its concurrent power to withdraw the Deposits, and releive 
the Executive Department from the responsi[bi]lity of doing what it 
might deem its duty in that respect, but it was to obtain the aid of the 
Legislative body in prosecuting an enquiry into the charges, which if 
found to be true, the Executive meant to make the ground of the move- 
ment in relation to the Deposits. The Secretary is in error, in supposing 
that ‘“‘ the power conferred on the Secretary to change the deposits 1s not 
absolute” but “ subject to the control” of Congress. The Deposits are 
to be placed in the Bank “ unless the secretary of the Treasury shall other- 
wise order and direct.” There is no authority any where given in the 
charter to controul or set aside that order. Nor is there any other check 
upon the arbitrary use or abuse of the power conferred upon the Execu- 
tive Department, but the necessity of reporting the reasons for the act, 
and the power of impeachment and removal given to Congress, if the 
Officer shall be deemed guilty of acting from improper or corrupt motives. 

4th. The Secretary is not consistent with himself in putting the removal 
of the Deposits upon the mere point of their probable safety. In his 
Report to congress he indicates as the basis of the then contemplated 
movement, “ apprehensions arising out of the 3. per. cent. arrangement”, 
‘the great amount of the Banks transactions espectally in the Western 
Branches.” “ Other matters connected with its (the Banks) dealings, and 
which have tended to disturb public confidence” Here the Secretary dis- 
tinctly suggests, that the great and leading points alluded to tending “ to 
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disturb public confidence”, would be relied upon by him to justify if 
established, his withdrawal of his confidence as an officer from the Bank. 
But he brings into view, another and very important ground which should 
have decisive weight with an Executive who had put a veto upon a law 
rechartering the Bank. It is the suggestion of “the necessary arrange- 
ments in anticipation of finally closing its (the Banks) business.” The 
general inquiry has been, why does not the Bank prepare for the close of 
charter and prepare the Country for it? Why does not the Bank curtail 
its loans instead of extend them? Why does it multiply its Branches? 
Have not the people an equal right to inquire, why a president who has 
vetoed the Bank, does not make “ the necessary arrangements in anticipa- 
tion of finally closing its business ” to have some other system in operation 
to supply its place in the management of the fiscal concerns of the Govern- 
ment? 

sthly. The secretary says, that the action of the last congress upon the 
suggestions of the message and Treasury Report, with regard to an 
inquiry as to the circumstances pointed [out] affecting the confidence 
reposed in the Bank, “ has materially lessened in his mind, the weight, 
which previously to the last session of Congress, he had attached to the 
circumstances, then existing’. With deference to the Secretary, the whole 
exposition he makes in connexion with the Report of the minority as well 
as the majority of the Committee is at war [with] the conclusion to which 
he comes. He admits that the 3 per cent transaction is condemned by both 
Reports, and facts elicited show that the managers of the Bank not only 
acted in bad faith and without authority in reference to this matter, but 
attempted to palm a deception on congress to obtain a color for their 
conduct at the expence of the Treasury Department. The Western Debt 
was shewn to be enormous, and to be founded on the most doubtful of all 
securities viz race Horse Bills. And “ the other matters connected with 
its dealings” were rendered still more doubtful and suspicious, and in 
every respect more of a character “ to disturb the public confidence” by 
the refusal of the friends of the Institution to assent to the demands of 
the president and permit an investigation into its concerns generally, or 
even an investigation into the state of the principal Bank, beyond the 3 per 
cent transaction and the Western debt as exhibited on the Books of the 
principal Bank.? 


[Indorsement in Jackson’s handwriting :| notes on the view of McL. 
Bank, and deposits. 


To ANDREW J. Hutcurnes.? 


WASHINGTON, June 2, 1833. 

My Dear Hutchings, I have tnis marning received your fetter dated, | 
Florence, 20th of May 1833, with Doctor Hoggs letter to you of the 17th 
of May inclosed, which as you have requested, you will find herewith 


2 This practice had developed whereby a bill of exchange from a distant point was 
pad by, tbe Dare Ee cr - new ioe on another distant point, instead of being collected. 

us bills cou e kept running from point to point without bein id. 

1Tenn, Hist. Soc., Dyas Coll., Coffee MSS. : sph ee 
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returned. I am happy to find that the Doctor speaks so confidently of his 
ability to pay that debt. as he remarks, it is one that ought, I have no 
doubt, to be first paid, and I have no doubt of the candour of the Doctor 
in his professions with regard to it, and from the assurance of the Doctor 
that he will and is able to pay, I think you will be right to indulge him by 
his paying the interest, or renewing the note, and including the interest to 
the time you have taken possession of your estate, and including it as 
principal. This is only just, that from that date, all sums ought to be 
viewed as due, and if not paid, as principle, and interest payable thereon, 
and I suppose no[ne] will hesitate to renew their notes on this principle 
and in this way alone can you convert the interest into principle but by 
renewing the notes, and I am sure none will refuse thus to renew their 
notes, as an indulgence of time for the payment, or think hard to include 
the interest as principle, from the day you have taken possession of your 
estate, and on this terms I would renew the notes and indulge all those 
who can secure the final payment of the debt. 

General Coffee will advise you in all things as a father, and you will 
always do well by adhering to it, and on all occasions of doubt, or diffi- 
culty, I advise you to consult the Genl, whose health I rejoice to learn from 
your letters, is fast improving, and I trust will soon be restored. 

I regret to hear of the loss you have met with in the death of one of 
your negro women, but in these times of extensive calamity by disease, 
and from the number of your family you ought to be thankful, that you 
have been passed over with the loss of only one, and that you have been 
shielded from this malignant disease. your family being restored to 
health I trust your overseer will be able to clean your crop and that you 
will be blessed with an abundant crop and a usual good markett for it. 

I have only time to add one more word by way of paternal advice— 
you are young and inexperienced, have no knowledge how difficult it is 
to make a fortune, and what great care and proper economy it requires, 
when you have a fortune, to retain it. therefore it becomes you now to 
act for yourself. steer clear of parsimony but upon all occasions use a 
proper economy. go in debt for nothing that is not absolutely necessary 
to be had, and on the first of every year settle all your accounts, by which 
you will know your real situation, and your means, and to go indepen- 
dently thro life, you have only to keep your wants, and expenditures 
within your means. thus will you pass thro life free from debt or incum- 
brance, and enjoy all the happiness of a freeman. he who is in debt is a 
slave, therefore, shun it. | 

I thank you for the information you have given me of my family and 
concerns. it has dispelled many anxious thoughts. I could not bear the 
idea of inhumanity to my poor negroes. yours has dispelled my anxiety 
on this score, and other accounts state my crop is promising. if I succeed 
in a good crop this, it will be the only one in the last four years. the last 
crop has left me in debt. I regret to learn that my Oscar fillys, Citizen, 
year old has got hurt, I hope not so bad as you represent. when you see 
him again, examine him with care and inform me of the real injury. I 
calculated on that colt to run my stud horse Citizen into credit, but if hip 
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shot, that hope must be abandoned. when you return to the Hermitage 


examine and write me. 
Present me kindly to Genl Coffee and all his amiable family, 


To Mrs. Cora LIvINGSTON BARTON.* 


WASHINGTON, June 4, 1833. 

My dear Cora, Your kind letter with that of your dear husband were 
duly received. I have postponed a reply, until by the hand of your father, 
I could enclose to you, his commission as Secretary to the French legation, 
which I now do, and request that you present it to him with your own 
hand, and with it a tender of my high regard. 

My health is not good, nor has it since you left us. I leave here for the 
east on the morning of the 6th to endeavour to improve it by change of 
air and relaxation from business, and hope to have the pleasure of seeing 
you and Mr. Barton before you sail for France. Should I be disappointed 
in this, permit me to assure you and Mr. Barton, that wheresoever you 
may travel, or what may be your destiny, you take with you my kind 
wishes, and prayers for your health, prosperity, and happiness, and remain 
with great respect Yr friend 


To ViIcE-PRESIDENT VAN BUREN.* 


Private. 
WASHINGTON, June 6, 1833. 

my D’r sir, I leave this at 9 oclock this morning, intend to reach Phila- 
delphia on Saturday evening, tarry there until Tuesday morning, and if 
possible reach N.york on Tuesday evening. I will be accompanied by Mr. 
McLane, Governor Cass, Donelson and Earle. Govr. Cass leaves me 
there, goes on to Detroit, and Mr. McLane will return to this place, after 
going with us to New-Haven. Woodbury will join us at Newyork and go 
with us to New Hampshire.” I hope your health is good and I will find you 
prepared to proceed on with me as far as I may be able to travel. 

My own health is not good, I want relaxation from business and rest, 
but where can I get rest. I fear not on this earth. When I see you I have 
much to say to you. The Bank and change of deposits, have engrossed 
my mind very much, is a perplexing subject, and I wish your opinion 
before I finally act.* This is the only difficulty I see now in our way. I 


1 From the collection of the letters and papers of Edward Livi 
his former residence, Montgomery Place, Barrytown, N. Y.; printed by tetas of 
Brigadier General eae ae Seen. en Barton was the daughter of Edward 

ivingston. In April, 1833, she had marri ho if i 
his father-in-law to the legation in Paris. maa Bie Sarto be ane sreapve nc 

Ee a Bice ew an Buren MSS. 

ouis McLane had succeeded Livingston as Secretary of State, William J. D 
succeeding him as Secretary of the Treasury. Lewi ¢ Gnd oct 
Wosdbu (Secretary xe th wae sury. Lewis Cass was Secretary of War, Levi 
e following letter from Amos Kendall to Van Buretn, from Balti 

1833 (Library of Congress, Van Buren MSS.), gives us a glimpse of eameeae navies 
the anti-bank group wished Van Buren to give to the President: 

y nce 

“Dear Sir, The President left here this morning at six o’clock f i i i 
health is quite as good as it has been at any time since the adsburnmient aE Ces The 
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must meet it fearlessly, as soon as I can digest a system that will insure 
a solvant currency, and a sure system for the fiscal operations of the 
Government. reflect upon it, and be prepared to give me your views upon 
it. My houshold salute you kindly. I write this in great haste just as I 
am stepping into the stage. 

yr friend 


To ANDREW JACKSON, JR. 


BALTIMORE, June 6, 1833. 

D’r Andrew, We arrived here half after 2 oclock P.M. without fatigue 
or injury, met by a number of the Citizens with the Steam Carrs 12 miles 
in advance of the City which took us into Baltimore in a few minutes, 
where we were met by a numerous croud. I have just retired from dinner, 
with an increased head ache, but trust that a nights rest will dispel it. I 
shall leave here on Saturday morning at 6 oclock and endeavour to reach 
Philadelphia on Saturday evening where I shall remain until Tuesday 
morning, and expect to receive a letter from you before I leave that city 
telling me how you all are. Give my love to Sarah and Emily, and kiss my 
little pet for me and believe me to be yr affectionate father 


P. S. Present me kindly to Major Lewis and tell him to write to reach 
me at Philadelphia. 


President seems to have made up his mind that the public deposits must be withdrawn 
from the Bank of the United States. As to the manner and time he is not so well satisfied, 
and on those points, and perhaps upon the expediency of the whole measure, he will 
consult you. I have therefore thought it would not be impertinent in me to call your 
attention beforehand to those points in this subject on which his mind is not settled 
and on which particularly he will desire your opinion. 

“T shall take it for granted that the deposits will be removed. The question then 
arises in what manner and to what Banks? Premising that the government must not 
be placed in a worse condition under a new arrangement than it is now, I submit for 
your consideration the outline of a plan which may combine safety to the deposits and 
convenience to the Treasury, under the new order of things. Let one Bank be selected 
in Boston, two in NewYork, one in Baltimore with a reservation of a right on the 
part of the government to add one in Norfolk, one in Charleston, one in Savannah, one 
in Mobile and one in New Orleans upon their acceding to the terms proposed, which 
shall receive the deposits in those places respectively, and be responsible to the govern- 
ment for the whole public deposit of the United States. Let these Banks, by a con- 
vention of their Presidents or otherwise, select all the Banks at other points throughout 
the United States in which the public money shall be deposited, with an absolute nega- 
tive upon their selection by the Secretary of the Treasury. Power must be reserved 
to the Secretary of the Treasury to discontinue the deposit in any Bank or break up the 
whole arrangement whenever he may think proper. : , 

“Both the primary and secondary Banks must make returns of their entire con- 
dition to the Secretary of the Treasury monthly or as much oftener as he may re- 
quire, and report to the Treasurer weekly the state of his deposit. They must also 
subject themselves to a critical examination of their books and transactions by the 
Secretary of the Treasury or an authorized agent, whenever the Secretary may require 
it. The arrangement of the government will be only with the primary banks which 
it will hold responsible not only’ for the safety of the entire deposits wherever made, 
but for making payment at any place in the. United States, without charge to the 
government, in gold and silver or its equivalent, of any sum which may be required 
there to be paid by the Secretary of the Treasury. They must also pay any expence 
which may attend the removal of the deposit, as also the compensation and expences 
of any agent, temporary or permanent, which the Secretary may appoint to examine 


into their affairs or superintend their operations. 
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To THOMAS JEFFERSON GROTJAN.* 


PHILADELPHIA, June 9, 1833. 


“Th: Jefferson to Th: Jefferson Grotjan 

“Your affectionate mother requests that I would address to you, as a 
namesake something which might have a favorable influence on the course 
of life you have to run. few words are necessary, with good dispositions 
on your part. Adore God, reverence and cherish your parents, love your 
neighbor as yourself; and your country more than life. be just, be true, 
murmur not at the ways of Providence, and the life into which you have 
entered will be the passage to one of eternal and ineffable bliss. and if to 
the dead it is permitted to care for the things of this world, every action 
of your life will be under my regard. farewell, 


“MONTICELLO, Jan. 10, 24.” 


Although requested by Mr. Grotjan, yet I can add nothing to the 
admirable advice given to his son by that virtuous patriot and enlightened 
statesman, Thomas Jefferson. The precious relic which he sent to the 
young child, contains the purest morality, and inculcates the noblest senti- 


“They must also render or cause to be rendered every service to the government 
without charge; which can be lawfully required of the Bank of the United States. This 
is an outline of the safest and best plan which has suggested itself to me. 

“As to the manner of changing the deposits, I think it should be done in the gentlest 
manner. The funds in the Bank of the United States may be suffered to remain until 
drawn out by Treasury Warrants for the current expences of the government, while 
all the Collectors shall be directed to place their new deposits in the selected state banks. 
This has the double recommendation of shielding the government from every charge 
of harshness towards the U.S. Bank and enabling the selected state banks to make terms 
with their rivals and neighbors before they may be called on for payments by the Treasury. 
There is not a doubt in my mind, that they would in one month be able to arrange 
with the U.S. Bank to cash all their branch notes in Philadelphia or NewYork, or 
in less than three months compel half a dozen of their interior branches to stop pay- 
ment. The whole circulation of the Bank of the United States passes through the Custom 
House more than once a year, and if it be thrown back for payment when received by 
the selected state banks, it will under any circumstances reduce the U.S. Bank to great 
straits. My apprehension is, that the great mammoth and not the state banks may be 
compelled to stop payment. But such a catastrophe is not perhaps desirable, and by 
the forbearance of the government and state banks it may be avoided. 

“As to the time of this movement, I am firmly of the opinion, that it ought to be 
made soon enough to take the last dollar out of the U.S. Bank and present the new 
machine in complete operation before the next session of Congress. This cannot be done 
unless the deposits in the state banks commence as early as the first of August or at 
furthest the first of September. To make every thing m[olve, I am in favor of the first 
named day. Hitherto the Bank of the United States has on this subject been on the 
defensive. By completing the transfer before the next session, the government will have 
the advantage of that attitude, [and also] by the increased power of the state banks and 
the weight of the President’s popularity. When the U.S. Bank, stripped of much of its 
power to do mischief, shall be struggling almost for existence, those who are now 
restrained by fear of its vengeance will proclaim their opposition and it will be deserted 
by most of its mercenary friends. 

_ “I pray you to consider these points, and if you concur with me, I hope your great 
influence may be exerted in every proper mode, to”effect the desired object.” — 

1Thomas Jefferson Grotjan was a son of Peter A. Grotjan, of Philadelphia. Jefferson 
wrote the above sentiment at the request of the father, when the son was one year old. 
In 1833, when Jackson passed through Philadelphia on his way to New Engiand, the 
father presented himself with the request that Jackson would add something of the same 
general character below the words of Jefferson. The paper was reproduced in facsimile 


and the text here given is from one of these reproductions, now in the possession of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. 
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ments. I can only recommend a rigid adherence to them. Th j 

him through life safely and respectably: and what is far Boe cae 
carry him through death triumphantly; and we may humbly trust they 
will secure to all, who in principle and practice adopt them, that crown of 
immortality described in the Holy scriptures. 


To ANDREW JACKSON, Jr. 


PHILADELPHIA, June 10, 1833. 

My son, It is now candlelight, and the business of the day has just 
closed, and dinner is just Eaten. I shall not attempt to describe the feelings 
of the people, suffice it to say that it surpassed any thing I ever wit- 
Te ee : ’ 

I shall leave here tomorrow at 9 a.m. I have seen Doctor Phisic, who 
encourages me, and says my heart is not effected in any way, and the pain 
in the side can be removed by cupping. I sincerely wish my trip was over. 
except to my Hermitage, or to the watering places, I think it is the last 
journey, I shall ever undertake. I can say no more at present. Write me 
ey and request Major Lewis to do so like wise, shew him this 
etter. 

Present me kindly, to Sarah, and kiss my little Rachel for me. Present 
me kindly to Emily and the children, and believe me affectionately Yours 


P. S. Mr. Toland will forward the Invoices for Plate etc. etc. etc. fur- 
nished, get Major Lewis to get you a check on Philadelphia for the amount 
and enclose it to him as soon as it reaches you. A. J. 


To ANDREW JACKSON, JR. 
Private 
New York, June 14, 1833. 

My Son, I have to day received your kind letter of the 12th instant, 
yours of a former date was duly received. 

It is now past ten, and I have just returned to my lodgings, after visiting 
three towns in New jersy, Newark, Paulus Hook, and Elisabeth Town, 
and passing over in procession three fourths of the city of Newyork, 
castle garden, a party at the Mayors, at Genl Mortons, and the garden, 
and having taken a warm bath feel no injury from the fatigues of the day 
and will leave here at six oclock to morrow morning. I have witnessed 
enthusiasms before, but never before have I witnessed such a scene of 
personal regard as I have to day, and ever since I left Washington. I 
have bowed to upwards of two hundred thousand people to day—never 
has there been such affection of the people before I am sure been evinced. 
Party has not been Seen here. 

My health is improving, but my head being exposed to the sun at 
Philadelphia for five hours my face has been compleatly blistered. it is 
healing. You have heard of the providential escape we made on our 
landing at Castle Garden. Mr. McLane will have informed, before this 
reaches you, of all the circumstances. 
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I rejoice to hear of yours, Sarahs and my dear little Rachels good health 
with Emilys and her dear little childrens good health. to all, present me 
affectionately, and kiss my sweet little pet for me. Tell Sarah I will be 
happy to hear from her in the promised letter, and I hope little Rachel 
will not forget me until I return, need not say to you and her to take care 
of her. my fears are that we all doat upon her too much, I hope not so 
much as to forget, that we owe her to a kind providence, and to him our 
first love is due, next we may justly place upon her our affections as his 
best gift. It is late, I am fatigued, and can only add my prayers for your 
healths and safety until I return, and resign you and sarah with my dear 
little Rachel, Emily, Jackson, Mary Rachel, and John, to his holy keep- 
ing—to all whom present my blessing. To Major Lewis, and Mr. Ken- 
dall, and the heads of Department present my kind salutations and believe 
me your affectionate father. this hasty scrall is for your own eye. 


To ANDREW JACKSON, JR. 


HARTFORD, CONN., June 17, 1833. 

My Son, Please to hand the enclosed to my dear Sarah—she will shew 
it to you. Give my kind regard to Emily and sweet little ones—tell her, 
that her dear husband is in good health, but wearied with the toils incident 
to our journey and is anxious to shorten our rout. I saw my carriage at 
Newhaven, it is well repaired and the repairs paid for. Mr. Reesides who 
is still with us, has promised to forward it from Newyork to washing- 
ton, and Mr. Brewster is to forward it to Newyork—on its arrival, if 
before I return, pay the expence for its freight from Newyork. 

Communicate to Mr. Kendall that we have been unable as yet to get 
all things copied and written out, for the Secretary of the Treasury, but 
will send them from Boston by mail, with which I will write him. I have 
been obliged from Mr. McLanes views presented, to make it longer than 
was anticipated, but all things will be ready in a few days, and as I have 
recommended the Secretary of the Treasury to employ him as the agent 
to go and make the arrangement with the different Banks, that I hope he 
will accept of the appointment and I will send on to him a blank to be 
filled when he leaves his Bureau. All this you are to say in confidence to 
him or shew him this part of this letter—he will understand it. 

Present me kindly to Major Lewis and say to him I recd. his letter at 
Newyork but have no time to write him. 


To R. W. BENJAMIN AND OTHERS.? 


Boston, June 23, 1833. 
Bretheren: I anticipated the pleasure of waiting upon the grand lodge 
of Massachusetts this evening, and of tendering to them in person my 
thanks for the cordial terms in which they were pledsed to.notice my arrival 
within their jurisdiction; but finding myself a good deal fatigued after 
the labors of the day, I must ask their indulgence, and beg them to accept 


1 Niles’ Register, XLIV. 361. For Jackson’s visit to Boston see a paper by the editor i 
Mass. Hist. Soc., Proceedings, LVI. 244-260. Oe iat Mee as 
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in this form the assurance that I justly appreciate their kindness and good 
will, and trust that their interests, as an institution calculated to benefit 
mankind, may continue to prosper. I am, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant 


To THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY (WILLIAM J, Duane). 


Boston, June 26, 1833. 

My Dear Sir: I send you herewith a paper containing my views upon 
the subject of a discontinuance of the government deposits in the Bank of 
the United States and the substitution of certain state banks as the fiscal 
agents of the United States, as far as those duties are now performed by 
that institution. The only difficulty, I have for some time had upon the 
subject, has been as it respects the time when this change should commence. 

Upon a careful review of the subject in all its bearings, I have come 
to the conclusion that it ought to be done as soon as we can get ready, 
and at furthest, by the Ist or 15th of September next, so that we may 
have it in our power to present the new system to Congress, in complete 
and successful operation, at the commencement of the session. 

In the furtherance of this object it is in my opinion desirable that you 
should appoint a discreet agent to proceed forthwith, with proper cre- 
dentials from your department, to the Cities of Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
New York and Boston, to consult with Presidents and directors of the 
State Banks in those Cities, upon the practicability of an arrangement 
with them or some of them upon something like the following terms, viz. 

Ist. That one Bank be selected in Baltimore, one in Philadelphia, two 
in New York, and one in Boston, with a right on the part of the Govern- 
ment to hold one in Savannah, one in Charleston, S. C., one in the State 
of Alabama, one in New Orleans and one in Norfolk, upon their acceding 
to the terms proposed which shall receive the deposits in those places 
respectively, and be responsible to the Government for the whole Public 
Deposits of the United States. 

2nd. That these Banks shall have the right, by a convention of their 
Presidents or otherwise, to select all the Banks at other Points throughout 
the United States, in which the Public Money shall be deposited, with an 
absolute negative of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

3d. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall have the power to discon- 
tinue the deposits in any Bank or Banks, or break up the whole arrange- 
ment, whenever he may think proper; he giving in such cases the longest 
notice of his intention to do so, which the public interest may admit of. 


1 From the original, which was sold in 1924 at an auction sale of Mr. Stan. V. Henkels, of 
Philadelphia. A copy is in the Jackson MSS. | ; 

Duane published two pamphlets in vindication of his refusal to order the removal of 
the deposits, besides his defense in the newspapers. The first was Letters addressed to the 
People of the United States (1834), a pamphlet of 70 pages. It did not contain the entire 
correspondence because some of the letters were in the files of the Treasury Department. 
After Jackson retired from office Duane obtained copies of all the letters and issued a 
final defense, called Narrative and Correspondence concerning the Removal of the De- 
posits and Occurrences connected therewith (Philadelphia, 1838, 176 pages). Each ap- 
peared in a limited edition and was circulated chiefly among his friends. The result is 


that copies are now very hard to obtain. 
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4th. That the primary and secondary Banks shall make returns of their 
entire condition, to the Secretary of the Treasury, monthly and as much 
oftener as he may require, and report to the Treasurer weekly the state of 
his deposits, and that they will also subject themselves to a critical exam!- 
nation of their books and transactions, by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
or an authorised agent, whenever the Secretary may require it. 

sth. That the arrangement of the Government be with the Primary 
Banks which shall be responsible to it, not only for the safety of the entire 
deposits, whenever made, but for making payments at any places in the 
United States, without charge, to the Government, in gold or silver units, 
or its equivalent or any sum which may be required there to be paid by the 
Secretary of the Treasury; that they shall also pay any expenses that may 
attend the removal of the Deposits, as also the compensation and expenses 
of any agent, temporary or permanent, whom the Secretary may appoint 
to examine, into their affairs. 

6th. that they will render or cause to be rendered without charge every 
service which can now be lawfully required of the Banks of the United 
States. 

7th. It would be inconvenient to employ all the state banks in good 
credit, at the places designated for the location of the primary Banks, but 
it is nevertheless extremely desirable to secure their good will and friendly 
co-operation. The importance of that object is too obvious to require 
elucidation. It is supposed it might be accomplished by an arrangement 
between the Primary Banks and the other institutions in their immediate 
vicinity, by which, in consideration of an assumption by them of a share 
of the responsibilities assumed by the Primary Banks, an equitable share, 
all circumstances considered, of the benefits of the public deposits would 
be secured to the other institutions referred to. this might be done by 
allowing them respectively a credit at the selected banks equal to their 
share of the deposits, taking into view the amount of capital, the trouble 
of the primary banks, and all other circumstances entitled to considera- 
tion. If such arrangements could be made, it would encrease the actual 
security of the government, consolidate the entire mass of the mercantile 
community of the principal cities, in favor of the system, and place its 
success and permanency beyond contingency. If the negociation on the 
subject is, in the first instance, opened with delegations from all the banks 
in the cities referred to, and them candidly informed of the desire of the 
Government to award facilities and extend equal benefits to all, but that 
in case of failure to make such an arrangement, it would have to select at 
its own pleasure the requisite numbers, there is reason to hope the arrange- 
ment would be brought about. Amos Kendall Esq. would, in my opinion, 
be a proper person to be employed in the proposed negociation. 

These views will be regarded by you as suggestions, for your.considera- 
tion only, and will, if adopted, without doubt, be rendered more complete 
and effectual by such modifications and additions as may present them- 
selves to your own mind. You will at once perceive that it is not my 
wish to remove from the bank of the U.S. the funds of the Government 
which may happen to be on deposit there when the proposed change takes 
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place, otherwise than as they may be wanted for the service of the Govern- 
ment, but they be exclusively drawn upon for that ob ject until they are 
exhausted. 

In making to you, my dear Sir, this frank and explicit avowal of my 
opinions and feelings, it is not my intention to interfere with the independ- 
ent exercise of the discretion committed to you by law over the subject. 
I have thought it however, due to you, under the circumstances, to place 
before you, with this restriction, my sentiments upon the subject, to the 
end that you may upon my responsibility allow them to enter into your 
decision upon the subject, and into my future exposition of it as far as 
you may deem it proper. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 

your most obedient servant and friend, 


To SECRETARY DUANE.! 


Boston, June 26, 1833. 

Sir, The President of the United States deems it proper to submit to 
you a full developement of the policy which he thinks it is his duty to 
pursue in relation to the Bank of the United States, and the future 
arrangement of the public revenue so far as it depends on his action or 
authority. 

In his first message to Congress in December 1829 he expressed his 
doubts of the constitutionality and expediency of the present Bank of the 
United States, and called the attention of his fellow citizens, as well of 
Congress as the country at large, to the question of its re-charter or the 
substitution of a new Bank upon different principles. 

In his message of December 1830 he repeated his doubts on this sub- 
ject, and threw out for consideration some suggestions in relation to a 
substitute. 

In his message of December 1831 he referred to the opinions expressed 
in his preceding annual messages and declared that he left the subject to 
the consideration of the people and their representatives. 

At that session of Congress the Bank petitioned for a renewal of its 
charter and the Representatives of the people and of the states in Con- 
gress, by a majority of the both Houses, passed a Bill granting their 
request. Upon this bill the President deemed it his duty to put his consti- 
tutional veto. The President was then a Candidate for reelection. His 
veto of the Bank bill brought the subject directly before the people who 
were about to express their opinion upon his official acts. By both parties 
in the contest the principal issue was joined upon the Bank veto, and by a 
decisive majority the people condemned the bill passed by Congress and 
approved the act of the President declaring the Bank to be both inexpedi- 
ent and unconstitutional. To this decision given by the highest power 
known on earth it was hoped that the Bank and its advocates would cheer- 
fully submit. To the public functionaries who are now called upon to act 
on the subject, it seems to the President that it ought to be a rule and 


1 Jackson MSS., vol. 83A. This paper was enclosed in Jackson’s letter to Duane of 
the same date, the letter immediately preceding this. 
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guide next in authority to the constitution itself, because it was given by 
a majority of the states and a majority of the people who make the law 
makers, and have a right to direct them. He therefore considers it a 
settled question so far as public sentiment is concerned that the present 
Bank of the United States is not to be rechartered. 

Thus far no suggestions of any particular substitute seem to have been 
received with favor by the great community. To most of the projects 
which have been thrown out the same constitutional and other objections 
exist which have induced the people to condemn the present Bank. In the 
Presidents view, any Bank created by Congress authorised to exercise 
corporate powers or transact private business out of the district of Colum- 
bia without the consent of the states would be unconstitutional, and it is 
questionable whether any Bank whose corporate powers should be limited 
to the district would succeed in making such arrangements with the state 
Governments as would enable it to act efficiently under their jurisdiction 
as the agent of the general Government in the management of its fiscal 
concerns. 

There is just ground to fear that in the creation of a substitute as great 
danger, if not greater, may be incurred as that which now threatens the 
American people. A corporation of individuals deriving its powers from 
Congress, pervading every section of the union, will in the general, by 
controlling the currency and leading men of the Country, be more power- 
ful than the Government, and may seriously thwart its views and embar- 
rass its operations. This is one of the dangers of the present Bank. But 
any substitute which should concentrate the same or a like power, and be 
put entirely under the control of the general Government, might, by the 
union of the political and money power, give the administration of the 
Government more influence and the Government itself more strength, than 
is compatible with the safety of the states, the liberties of the people, and 
the purity of our republican institutions. 

Having considered the subject in all its bearings the President has come 
to the conclusion that all idea of any substitute for the present Bank, in 
the shape of a new institution, ought to be abandoned at least for the 
present. 

The President having adopted this opinion as the guide of his future 
conduct it becomes the bounden duty of the Executive branch of the 
Government to make a different and seasonable provision, as far as it has 
power to do so, for this branch of the public service. The state institu- 
tions are in his opinion competent to perform all the functions which the 
U. S. Bank now performs or which may be required by the Government. 
At the same time that they cannot so effectually concentrate the money 
power, they cannot be so easily or effectually used for individual, political 
or party purposes as a bank of the United States under any form and of 
any character. It is therefore the desire of the President that*you should 
immediately turn your attention to the making of such arrangements as 
will enable the Government to carry on all its fiscal operations through 
the agency of the state Banks. 

Connected with this subject is the question of a discontinuance of the 
public deposits in the Bank of the United States, and the substitution of 
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the State Banks for that purpose. That such a change must at length take 
place is admitted by all those who acquiesce in the decision of the Ameri- 
ty people at the last presidential election. The question is merely one 
of time. 

The embarrassments that would unavoidably result from an omission 
to make the change until the expiration of the charter of the Bank of the 
U. States are too apparent to require explanation. The least reflection 
and the slightest acquaintance with the subject will suffice to satisfy all 
disinterested and unpredjudiced minds that unless the President looks 
either to a renewal of the charter of the present Bank or the establishment 
of a new one (from either of which views he is precluded by his declared 
opinions) he would best discharge his duty by putting the plan he pro- 
poses in operation in sufficient season before the expiration of the charter 
to afford a satisfactory test of its practicability when that time arrives. 
The charter of the present Bank expires on the 3rd day of March 1836. 
With the best exertions on your part it will not probably be in your power 
to complete the arrangements with the state Banks so far as to enable you 
to commence the deposits in them until the middle of September. From 
that time to the expiration of the charter is upwards of two years, a period 
which will not be more than sufficient to test the efficacy and propriety of 
the substitute he wishes to have adopted. The President is therefore of 
opinion that it would be a just and wise exercise of the discretion in the 
matter conferred by law on the Secretary of the Treasury to direct the 
public deposites to be made in the state Banks from and after the 15th of 
September if the arrangments to me made with them should then have 
been completed. The President has no doubt that the proposed experi- 
ment will serve to satisfy the people that a national Bank can be dispensed 
with without serious injury or embarrassment to the public service or to 
the substantial interests of the country. If the result be otherwise it will 
then become the right and duty of the Government and people to decide 
between enlarging the authority of the Federal Government and the exer- 
cise of that which it possessed within the District of Columbia. 

The only objections that can be made to so early an exercise of the 
authority conferred upon the Secretary of the Treasury over the public 
deposits must have their foundation either in the interest of the bank, and 
the supposed claims of that institution upon the favor of the government, 
or in a supposed capacity and disposition on the part of the bank to impair 
the public credit and embarrass the pecuniary affairs of the country in case 
of a disregard of its wishes, and in an apprehended deterioration of the 
currency. 4 

The president does not find any insuperable obstacle to the proposed 
measure in either of these considerations. The Bank has now no right to 
invoke the favor of the Government. Whatever may heretofore have 
been its claims in that respect they have, the President regrets to say, been 
forfeited by the unjustifiablé and high handed manner in which its affairs 
have been administered—an administration in many important respects 
unfaithful as an agent of the Government, and which in the opinion of the 
President proves it to be an unsafe one. So far as the interests of the 
Bank are identified with those of the public, and as it respects a careful 
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observance of the public faith by securing to the Bank the full enjoyment 
of all the legal rights which are conferred by its charter, the Government 
will doubtless perform its duty. Further than this the Bank has no claim 
upon its favorable consideration. 

It is the duty of the Bank to wind up its concerns in such a manner as 
will produce the least pressure upon the money market. This duty is 
rendered imperative as well in consideration of the extensive exclusive 
privileges which it has so long enjoyed as by the best interests of the stock- 
holders. but if on the contrary it be the pleasure of those interested in the 
management of its affairs, in revenge for a refusal of the Government to 
comply with its wishes, by continuing to it privileges when all moral as 
well as legal rights to them have ceased, to mark its dissolution by such an 
abuse of the national trust, the company must abide the issue. To succumb 
to the demands of the Bank upon such pretences and under such a menace 
would be a virtual subversion of the Government productive of more im- 
mediate dishonor and ultimate detriment to the best interests of the 
Nation than can possibly arise from the adoption of any other course. 
The President is however happy to believe for reasons hereinafter given 
there is no solid foundation for the alarm which has been sounded on this 
subject. That the currency of the country could be better preserved by 
means of a well regulated and honestly conducted national Bank is very 
possible, although it is quite certain that the difference between a circu- 
lating medium supplied by such an institution and that which is furnished 
by the state Banks in the present prosperous condition of the country is 
greatly exaggerated. But if the apprehended derangement of the currency 
should take place it will be for the people to say whether they will seek 
redress for the evil by conferring constitutional power on Congress. to 
establish such a Bank. No good citizen, it is hoped, will desire to have it 
done in violation of the constitution. If the evil were upon us we should 
not seek an exemption from it at such a sacrifice, much less ought we to 
involve ourselves in it upon the mere anticipation of inconveniences which 
may never happen, and which the President firmly believes are not to be 
justly apprehended. He will state the facts upon which these opinions are 
founded, facts which he believes to be incontrovertible; and he will acom- 
pany that statement with such observations as are in his judgement called 
for by the occasion and fully justified by the nature and character of the 
transactions referred to. 

At the beginning of the year 1831, the aggregate debt due the Bank 
of the United States was $42,402,304. Although it was well aware that 
the Government designed shortly to call out nearly all the large deposit 
it then had in the Bank for the purpose of paying the public debt, and 
that its charter would expire in a few years, it nevertheless proceeded to 
increase its loans in such profusion that in May 1832 the debt due to it 
was $70,428,070, showing an increase in sixteen months of $28,026,766, 
equal to about sixty six per cent. re ; x 

The motive of this enormous extension of loans can no longer be 
doubted. It was unquestionably to gain power in the country and force 
tn Government through the influence of the debtors to grant it a new 
charter. 
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The effect of the extension was to put it out of the power of the Bank 
promptly and faithfully to pay over the public money received by it upon 
the demand of the Government in discharge of the public debt. The ex- 
pedients to which it resorted to sustain itself under this unprecedented 
extension of its business and the pretences by which it has attempted to 
justify them, have proved it to be unworthy of the confidence of the 
Government. 

It will be recollected that the greatest extension of the business of the 
Bank was in May 1832. It has since been proved by its official acts and 
correspondence, that in March 1832, two months before the extension 
had arrived at its maximum, a negotiation was commenced with agents 
representing about $1,700,000 of the three per cent stocks held in Holland 
and about $1,000,000 held elsewhere, with the object of relieving the 
Bank from its payment for one or more years after it might be required 
to be paid by the Government. After this negotiation had been com- 
menced, a notice from the Treasury Department that the Government 
intended to pay off one half of the three per cent stocks on the first of 
July succeeding, brought the President of the Bank to Washington for 
the purpose of soliciting a postponement of that payment until the first of 
the succeeding October. Upon his representation that in case the payment 
were required in July, the Bank would be unable to accommodate the 
debtors of the Government, especially in New York, as it had been done 
and desired still to do, and upon his undertaking on the part of the Bank 
to pay the interest for the quarter, his request was granted. By develope- 
ments since made, it appears that not even the usual indulgence had been 
or was thereafter extended to the debtors of the Government or others at 
New York or elsewhere, their accommodations having been largely cur- 
tailed; and that the only conceivable motive of the Bank in asking the 
indulgence and agreeing to pay for it, was its own inability, with con- 
venience or safety, to pay over a portion of the large public deposit on 
the Ist of July. 

The relief obtained by this indulgence of the Government was not as 
extensive as the condition of the Bank seems to have required. The nego- 
tiation with the agent of the Dutch holders of the three per cents was 
continued ; and early in the month of July, when the Bank understood that 
the Government intended to pay off the whole of the three per cents in the 
latter part of the year, a mission to England was projected with the view 
of secretly negotiating with the holders of those stocks residing abroad 
and inducing them by the payment of an interest equal to that paid by the 
Government, or greater if necessary, not to present their certificates for 
payment for one year at least. 

The agent of the Bank sailed for Europe in July, instructed to make 
the arrangement at all events, and on the 22d August entered into an 
agreement with the house,of Baring Brothers and Co. by which, in con- 
sideration of the payment of all expenses and a commission of one half 
per cent by the Bank, they undertook 

1. To invite the holders of the three per cent stock of the United States 
to retain their stock until October 1833, the Bank paying the interest 


quarterly. ; 
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2. To pay up the said three per cents on behalf of the Bank, the Barings 
retaining the certificates and passing their amount to the debit of the Bank 
which undertook to pay any interest they might be obliged to pay. 

3. To give the Bank a credit in addition to its running credit for a sum 
sufficient to make up $5,000,000, if the purchased and deferred stock 
should fall short of that sum, charging the same interest as on the running 
account with the Bank—their whole advances to be reimbursed by the 
Bank in October 1833. 

The first item of this agreement was in direct violation of the duty of 
the Bank to the Government inasmuch as it was an interference without 
its knowledge or consent to prevent the payment of the national debt at 
the period when it was required, the stockholders being permitted as one 
article of the contract with them, to retain their certificates. This was the 
less excuseable in the Bank, because the amount required to be paid on the 
1st of October was less than $9,000,000, when the public deposits at the 
time the agent was sent to England and the agreement was formed ex- 
ceeded $11,600,000, and on the first of October had increased to 
$13,661,193. 

The second item of the agreement was a direct violation of the charter 
of the Bank, which forbids the purchase by it of the public stocks of the 
United States. 

The substance of the three items of this agreement, specifically set forth, 
was received by the President of the Bank in a letter from the agent about 
the first of October 1832, the time at which the payment of two thirds of 
the three per cent stocks was required by the Government to be made. 
This arrangement relieving the Bank from the necessity of making pay- 
ment in October and the succeeding January to the amount of $5,000,000 
or providing means to meet them other than the usual resources of the 
Bank, enabled the institution at the time of its receipt, to change its policy, 
measurably suspend its curtailments, and in some quarters extend its 
accommodations. These steps taken immediately upon receipt of the sub- 
stance of the agreement, indicate that the Bank sanctioned the act of its 
agent and did not then contemplate any disavowal or change of its terms. 

This negotiation had been commenced and consumated without the 
knowledge of the Government. The agreement formed was even con- 
cealed from the directory of the Bank and they were induced by other 
considerations urged by the President to change the policy of the insti- 
tution. 

About the 12th October, thro’ the publication of the circular sent out by 
the Barings in pursuance of their agreement with the Bank, the Govern- 
ment and directory obtained the first intimation of this transaction. It 
was now evident that all its features must come to light; and three days 
afterwards the President of the Bank wrote a letter to the Barings dis- 
avowing so much of the agreement as related to the purchase of stocks 
and proposing a new arrangement in relation to the deferred stock which 
should at the same time relieve the Government from its responsibility and 
the Bank from the payment of the money at least for one year. 
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From that time forward the Bank has been struggling to retrace its 
steps and rid itself of its first secret and unauthorized agreement. It has 
procured most of the certificates, and surrendered them to the Govern- 
ment, but has made new arrangements avoiding the payment of money 
for them to a large amount, thus confirming the inability of the Bank to 
pay over the public money on deposit when it was required. If the new 
arrangement proposed in relation to the purchased stock and other stock 
which the Barings were requested to purchase under certain circumstances, 
has been carried into effect, it is in fact as much a purchase and as much a 
violation of the charter as the first transaction. 

The President thinks the conclusion cannot be resisted, that it was the 
purpose of the Bank or its chief managers, to carry into effect the illegal 
contract with the Barings, and that this result was prevented only by the 
publicity casually given of the transaction; and he does not consider that 
any confidence is due to an institution which is ready to violate its charter 
and thwart the payment of the public debt, provided the means and manner 
by which it operates can be concealed from the Government and the coun- 
try. Nor does it recommend itself to public confidence when it alleges as 
reasons for these various negotiations and arrangements a desire to 
accommodate the public debtors, which it never did, and to avert the evils 
of a pestilence which had neither appeared nor was anticipated when they 
were first originated. Least of all can the Government place any confidence 
in it when it has attempted without the least foundation in fact, to attrib- 
ute its own illegal and unauthorised act to suggestions made by the Govern- 
ment itself. 

The President looks upon these transactions as conclusive proof of the 
inability of the Bank during the year 1832, to refund to the Government 
its public deposit for the payment of the public debt, as it was its duty 
to do. And he considers the pretences and misrepresentations by which 
it has attempted to conceal the true cause from the Government and coun- 
try, as proving it to be unworthy of public trust. 

Not the least obnoxious part of these transactions is the object for 
which the Bank sought to retain the public deposit and postpone the pay- 
ment of the public debt. It had used the money of the people in extending 
its loans $28,000,000 in sixteen months, for the purpose of bringing the 
people within its power. It had secured to its interest editors and presses 
by extraordinary loans upon unusual terms. By the same means it had 
sought to procure the friendship and support of public men who might 
have an influence or a vote upon the question of its recharter. By the use 
of the public funds as well as its own, it was attempting to controul public 
opinion and overawe the Government. It begged indulgence of the 
Government that it might retain its own funds as the means of controlling 
it, and when those funds could no longer be retained with its consent, it 
sought to keep them without its consent by secret arrangements with the 
public creditors residing in Europe, and when detected in its efforts 
resorted to direct loans from foreigners to enable it to accomplish the 
same ends. ; 

10 
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It was when its loans and accommodations were approximating to the 
highest point that the Bank came before the Government for a recharter, 
and they reached their maximum while the subject was under consider- 
ation in Congress. With debtors to the amount of seventy millions of 
dollars, it threw itself into the political arena and submitted its case to the 
people of the United States. Its presses poured forth their arguments and 
predictions of mischief from the veto of the president—it expended its 
money in the publication and distribution of political essays affecting the 
question of recharter and impeaching the acts of the executive—the most 
direful evils were anticipated by its advocates from its destruction, and 
every effort which money could command or zeal render was made to 
secure in its favor the verdict of the American people. In this struggle it 
was sustained not only by its own funds but by a public deposit of 
$12,000,000. It was to be expected that after being defeated in a conflict 
so tremendous it would have acquiesced in the decision which it had sought 
and provoked, and without further exerting its power or spreading its 
corruptions would have been content quietly to wind up its concerns. Con- 
trary to this just expectation its organs and advocates declare it to be 
again in the field, seeking to over rule thro’ an act of the agents of the 
people the solemn decision of the people themselves. It had been increasing 
its accommodations to the managers of the press and favoring public 
men with extravagant loans for unusual terms and on doubtful security. 
The chief business of the Bank instead of being performed by “ not 
less than seven directors” as enjoined by the charter and in accord- 
ance with the rules has been done by committees whose proceedings 
are concealed from the board. To cut off all channels of communi- 
cation with the Government in relation to its acts and abuses, not one 
of the five government directors was at the commencement of the 
present year appointed upon a single committee. And when those 
directors sought to reform this abuse and restore the business of 
the Bank to the Board according to law and its own rules, that Board, 
instead of changing the practice to conform to the rule, changed the rule 
so as to conform it to the practice, thus not only in practice but by a posi- 
tive rule violating, repealing, and setting aside an express and material 
provision in the act of congress which gave it existence. Although at a 
more recent period and by an unusual remodelling of the Committees, a 
part of the Government directors has been placed upon some of them, 
yet in the exchange committee, through which most of the extraordinary 
loans referred to have been made, the Government is still wholly without 
representation. 

The allegation recently so often promulgated that the Treasury of the 
United States was exhausted and insolvent, when it has not within the 
last and present year, had less than six millions of public money in its 
vaults, might have been passed over as a’ harmless misrepresentation; but 
when the Bank seeks by substantial acts to impair the credit and depreciate 
the honor of the country at home and abroad, the affair assumes a different 
aspect. A bill was drawn by the United States on the Government of 
France for about $900,000, being the amount of the first instalment then 
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due under the late treaty of indemnity. The Bank became the purchaser 
of the bill, and it was accompanied as required by Treaty with an order of 
the President formally executed, authorising the cashier of the Bank as 
his assignee to receive the proceeds. But the money for which the Bill was 
sold instead of being drawn out by the Government remained in the Bank. 
The French Government, contrary to all calculation, suffered the bill to 
be protested, and it was paid out of the funds of the Bank by their agents 
in Paris. The Bank without having incurred any damage save a trifling 
expense and a trifling disappointment, have claimed of the Government, 
without law and contrary to right fifteen per cent for damages amounting 
to about $135,000 with interest,. This it does although it has had the use 
not only of the proceeds of the Bill, but of a public deposit equal to seven 
or eight millions of dollars during the whole time free of charge. This 
claim and the spirit in which it is presented, ill became an institution which 
was created for the convenience of the Government, has had for ten years 
an average public deposit of near nine millions of dollars which it has 
used without charge in loans and exchanges at great profit, and even now 
has thus in use about eight millions of public money. 

By these misrepresentations and acts on the part of the Bank, the Presi- 
dent thinks it has forfeited all claim to the confidence of the Government 
and ought not to be longer retained in its service. 

In his message at the opening of the last session of Congress the Presi- 
dent recommended an inquiry into the transactions of the institution, 
embracing the branches as well as the principal Bank with a view of ascer- 
taining whether it was any “longer a safe depository of the money of the 
people ”’. 

The apprehension then intended to be expressed was not that upon a 
final settlement of all its concerns the Bank would not be able to pay the 
Government the amount of its deposit, but simply that it was unable or 
unwilling to pay over that deposit when demanded by the Government 
for the public service, in either of which events it must be pronounced 
unsafe. 

The committee of ways and means of the House of Representatives to 
which the subject was referred, did not make the general investigation 
recommended by the President. They confined themselves chiefly to the 
transactions relative to the three per cent Stocks and elicited many facts 
tending rather to increase than diminish the apprehensions previously 
entertained. In the slight attention paid by them to the general concerns 
of the institution several important facts of the same tendency were dis- 
closed, particularly in relation to the means by which it had kept up the 
appearance of great strength during the year 1832 and the character 
of its western debt. In the facts developed by the committee, the President 
finds cause rather of increased apprehensions for the safety of the public 
interests, if the connection between the Government and Bank be further 
maintained, than of any abatement of those expressed in his message. It is 
true that the House of Representatives without having an opportunity to 
examine, on account of the lateness of the session, and then not being 
printed, the report of the Minority or the evidence on which the views of 
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either the majority or minority were maintained, declared, by a large ma- 
jority, that in their opinion the public deposits were safe in that institution. 
That expression of opinion, though entitled to much respect, 1s neither 
conclusive nor obligatory upon the Executive Department, if the state 
of its information leads to a different conclusion. It is deemed of the less 
weight now, because the subsequent conduct of the Bank has evinced its 
determination to persist in and perpetuate the abuses which have heretofore 
given just cause of complaint, to misrepresent its own condition and that 
of the Treasury, and to impair the credit of the Government itself. , 

But the insecurity of the public deposits is not the only reason which will 
justify their removal from the Bank of the United States. The President 
thinks that the use of the means and power which they give to corrupt 
the press and public men, to control popular elections, to procure a recharter 
contrary to the decision of the people and to gain possession of the Govern- 
ment which it was created to serve, are substantial reasons requiring their 
removal. He thinks that reasons equally conclusive may be found, in the 
exclusion of the Government directors from all participation in the princi- 
pal business of the Bank, performing in secret committes that which 
should be done in full board, and cutting off, as far as possible from the 
Government all knowledge of its material transactions and the condition 
of its debt. But the strongest and controlling reason in the mind of the 
President is that which has been before referred to and which consists in 
the necessity of organizing a new scheme for the collection, deposit and 
distribution of the public revenue, based upon the state banks and making 
a fair experiment of its practicability before the expiration of the charter 
of the existing Bank, that the country may have a fair opportunity to 
determine whether any Bank of the United States be necessary or not. 

The President has weighed with great care the reasons which have been 
urged from all quarters against severing at present, the connection between 
the Bank and the Government. 

A leading objection is, that the bank of the United States has the power 
and in that event will have the disposition, to crush the state Banks, particu- 
larly those which may be selected by the Government as the depositaries 
of its funds, and thus cause wide spread distress and ruin throughout the 
United States. If this apprehension be well founded, it proves two things 
of fearful inport. First, that the Bank of the United States has the power 
to accomplish the ruin of the state Banks and cause general bankruptcy 
and distress among the people: and secondly, that there is a disposition to 
exercise that power, unless its forbearance be purchased by that of the 
Government. A conviction that these things are so, instead of inducing the 
President to forbear, would only make him the more determined, by all 
the legitimate means in his power, to resist a corporation which, altogether 
irresponsible to the people, already holds in its hands their interests and 
their happiness. If this despotism be new partially fixed uporithe country, 
a struggle must be made to cast it off or our people will be forever enslaved: 
and that struggle can never be made with less distress to them or under 
more favorable auspices than at the present moment. 

But the President, as already stated, looks upon all these apprehensions 
as destitute of real foundation. The same language was held before he 
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put his veto upon the recharter of the Bank as well as subsequent to that 
important act. Time has shown, that the curtailment of the accomodations 
and circulation of the Bank produces no sensible effect upon the business 
of the country. The establishment of new state banks and an extension 
of the old, fills up the space from which the US Bank withdraws, and the 
great community is scarcely sensible of the change. Such will be the 
progress of events until the Bank has wound up its concerns and ceased 
to exist, when its absence will neither be felt nor regretted by the people. 

It is the Presidents opinion, that the power over the state Banks which 
the Bank of the United States now possesses, is derived almost wholly 
from its receipt of the public revenue. It is chiefly thro’ the moneys 
thus received that it obtains, directly, or indirectly, the paper of the state 
Banks and raises ballances against them. If its receipt of the public 
revenue shall cease, its means of raising those ballances will cease. If the 
state Banks become the receptacles of the public revenue they will be in- 
stantly enabled to raise like balances against the Bank of the United States 
and its branches. That Bank will not only be deprived of power, but that 
power will be transferred into the hands of the state Banks, thus produc- 
ing a double effect on both parties. The state Banks being without branches, 
have but one point to guard, and all their concerns are under the eye of 
one directory ; but the Bank of the United States, being divided into twenty 
six offices or Departments, scattered thro’ the union, has twenty six points 
to guard, and not knowing at which an enemy may strike must be forti- 
fied at all. If it make war upon the state Banks selected as the agents of 
the Government what can prevent the latter from accumulating in the 
receipt of the revenue the notes of any one of the interior branches, to an 
amount larger than their specie on hand, and without notice presenting 
them at their counters for payment? How could the Bank of the United 
States in case of a contest with the state Banks guard against the stoppage 
by this process of all their interior branches in detail, especially when 
it is considered that the notes of all its branches, in consequence of being 
received in payment of revenue duties, naturally concentrate at Phila- 
delphia and New York, where they constitute in fact, as shown by the 
Bank reports, almost the entire currency in which those duties are paid? 
By this tendency of the currency large ballances now accrue in the princi- 
pal Bank and Atlantic branches of the U. S. Bank against the interior 
branches, the inconvenience of which is not seriously felt because they are 
all parts of the same institution. But the state Banks when in receipt of 
this paper, will not permit them to accumulate; and if they choose to 
make war on the interior branches, may with perfect ease break them up, 
one after another, by throwing back the circulation in masses which they 
will not be prepared to redeem. 

It has been urged as an argument in favor of a bank of the United 
States as well as not disturbing the present Bank by a removal of the 
deposits, that great injury will accrue to the country from a loss of the 
general currency, every where of equal value, now alleged to be furnished 
by the Bank of the United States. ten 

The only currency known to the constitution of the United States is 
gold and silver. This is consequently the only currency which that instru- 
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ment delegates to Congress the power to regulate. A general paper cur- 
rency, being unknown to the constitution, does not come within the scope 
of any of its provisions, and cannot be regulated under its authority. To 
prove its usefulness or necessity might prove the expediency of enlarging 
the powers granted in the constitution, but not of exercising a power not 
granted. 

But it is not a fact that the Bank of the United States furnishes a 
currency of equal value throughout the country. The notes of one Branch 
are not cashed at another, nor are they taken on deposit, nor generally 
even in payment of debts. So far as its own business is concerned, as 
independent of that of the Government, the notes of each branch are now 
a local currency and their credit confined to its vicinity. But the Govern- 
ment by receiving all those notes in payment of duties and taxes through- 
out the United States gives the general credit they possess in opposition 
to the policy of the Bank. If the favor of the Government were withdrawn 
and branch notes no longer received in payment of public revenue, the 
present policy of the Bank would make them as much a local currency 
circulating only in the immediate vicinity of the branches whence they 
issued, as are now the notes of the State Banks. And it is in the power 
of the Government at any moment to give a general credit to the notes of 
twenty six or any other number of state banks, by announcing that they 
will be received in payment of public dues throughout the United States. 
It is not the bank, therefore, which furnishes the general currency but 
the Government. The Bank only stamps the paper and puts it in circula- 
tion; but it is the Government that gives it a general credit. When the 
U.S. Bank shall cease to be, we shall still have such a general paper 
currency, consisting of the notes of state Banks receivable in payment 
for public dues. It will be, as it is now, the act of the Government, and 
that only, which will give it general circulation and an equal value. On 
that score, therefore, no serious inconvenience will arise to the Govern- 
ment or the people. 

As an argument that the present Bank ought not to be further molested 
and that its charter ought to be renewed or another Bank established to 
take its place, reference is frequently made to the distresses of the last war 
and the derangement of the currency which grew out of them. The Presi- 
dent is satisfied that had the old Bank of the United States been continued 
in existence during that period, instead of aiding the Government in 
carrying on the war, it would have compelled it to make peace on ignomin- 
ious terms. Not only was a large portion of its stock held by the subjects 
of the British monarchy, but they had a right to vote in the choice of 
directors, and much of the domestic stock is believed to have been held by 
men who were equally disposed to embarrass the prosecution of that war. 
So far from aiding the Government itself it would undoubtedly, not only 
have opposed it, but prevented the state Banks from rendering that aid 
which was actually received from them. : - , 

It is unjust to the state Banks to attribute to them the embarrassments 
of the Government and country which led to the suspension of specie 
payment and a depreciated paper currency. All those evils are attributable 
to other causes. In consequence of combinations among men of wealth 
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opposed to the war the requisite loans of money could not be procured, 
disasters overtook our arms for the want of the necessary supplies of funds 
and others were threatened. If patriotism ever actuated Banks, it was 
felt in the operations of many of the local banks at that gloomy period. At 
the hazard of their existence, they furnished the means of raising armies 
and maintaining them in the field; and it was in their efforts to sustain 
the Government that they so far crippled themselves as to be obliged to 
suspend the payment of specie. If the Bank of the United States had then 
existed, it must have done as the state Banks did, or it would have effected 
nothing in support of Government. If it had not joined the combina- 
tion against the Government it could not have furnished the funds which 
the exigencies of the country required without suspending the payment of 
specie. Instead of hostility and persecution the Government owed the state 
Banks gratitude and support. Their credit during the whole was as good 
as its own, and without their aid the Treasury would have stopped pay- 
ment. But no sooner had peace arrived and a profusion of revenue begun 
to flow in, than the Government, not recollecting that it was impossible 
for the State Banks at once to bring down their business and redeem 
themselves from the difficulties into which they had thus been led, insisted 
upon an immediate resumption of specie payments; and because a demand 
so unreasonable was not forthwith complied with, created a new Bank 
of the United States to coerce them. There is not a doubt in the mind of 
the President, that had not this institution been created, all the State 
Banks which were sound, would have been compelled by public opinion 
to resume the payment of specie as soon as they were able, and that in a 
short period every section of the Union would have enjoyed a sound 
currency. And is it not evidently fallacious to anticipate now, in time of 
profound peace and unexampled prosperity, the same results which 
then flowed, not from the destruction of the old bank, but from a deso- 
lating war, the suspension of commerce and universal embarrassment? 
We are often told of the alleged difference of exchange between the 
northern and southern states at that period, and it is attributed to the 
state Banks. Those Banks in the North which looked coldly upon the great 
contest and gave no aid or support to the Government, were enabled to 
maintain the payment of specie, while more patriotic institutions were 
compelled to stop. Their paper consequently depreciated ; and that which is 
now so often spoken of as difference of exchange was in reality a differ- 
ence in the value of the currency, which could never again arise but under 
similar circumstances. And who believes that public opinion will ever 
sustain the Banks in any quarter of the Union in refusing to redeem their 
notes in a time of profound peace and general prosperity? No such result 
is to be anticipated. There will be only a difference of exchange, which 
can never much exceed the cost of transporting specie, and by arrange- 
ments among the Banks, may be less. 

It is frequently boasted that the Bank of the United States is largely 
beneficial to the country in effecting domestic exchanges at a low rate. 
There are two sorts of exchange business carried on by the Bank of 
the United States. The bona fide exchange, in which the Merchant 
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or trader deposits his funds in one branch of the Bank and takes 
a check or draft on a distant branch near the spot where he wants 
to use them, or draws and sells to the Bank a draft on a fund 
deposited to his credit in a distant branch or which he verily expects will 
be, is undoubtedly beneficial to the country. But that kind of exchange 
business which is carried on by drawing and redrawing, to enable specula- 
tors to raise funds and men in desperate circumstances to sustain their 
credit, is a source of much mischief to the country. It is evident from 
developments heretofore made, that a large portion of the exchange 
business now done by the Bank of the United States, is of this description. 
If that Bank should cease to exist, there is no reason to suppose that the 
bona fide exchange will not be carried on by arrangements among the 
State Banks on terms nearly if not quite as favorable as it is now. that 
which is profitable to one great institution carried on through many 
Branches, must also be profitable to the small institutions who may take 
their places. 

Merit is often claimed for the Bank of the United States because it 
has faithfully transferred the public funds without loss to the Govern- 
ment. The transfer of the public funds is known to be a source of profit 
to the Bank instead of a burden, and the more distant the transfer the 
greater the profit. The exchange is always in favor of the Eastern cities 
where the revenues are principally collected, and bills drawn on those 
points in the distant south or west to transfer the public funds or for 
other purposes, are sold at a premium. At the same time, the Bank 
has the use of an average public deposit of near nine millions, the employ- 
ment of which at five per cent, must yield about $450,000 per year. It 
would be bad management indeed, which should so completely dissipate 
this profit and all the means and stock of the Bank as to cause a loss to the 
Government of any portion of its deposit. 

But the Government has once lost as a Stockholder, if never as a de- 
positor. On the seven Millions of stock subscribed, it long paid the Bank 
an interest of five per cent, the subscription having been in five per cent 
stocks of the United States; and from January 1819 to July 1822, the 
Bank either declared no dividend or declared one less than five per cent, 
so that the amount paid to the bank during that period exceeded the 
amount received from it about $822,500. 

The losses in the State Banks after the close of the war were remarkably 
small considering the immense amount collected by the Government during 
that period and the convulsions produced by the arduous contest in the 
business of the Banks and the country. No inference can be justly drawn 
from them favorable to the United States Bank which has encountered 
no such difficulties, or unfavorable to the State Banks in their future 
career. 

On the whole, the President thinks the same advantages may be 
secured to the government and country from the employment of State 
Banks as from a Bank of the United States, without any of the dangers. 
He sees no serious difficulty in transferring the Public deposit at an early 
period from the one to the other, as the first step, in an attempt to dispense 
with a national Bank. It is not the desire of the President that the deposit 
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should be drawn suddenly so as to embarrass the operations of the Bank 
of the U. S. or create any shock in its relations with its debtors or 
the community. To make the desired change in as gentle a manner as 
possible, it may be expedient not to require any actual transfer of funds 
from the Bank of the United States, but to leave the money now on deposit 
in that institution, to be drawn out gradually by the usual Treasury 
warrants for the public service, and direct the future deposits to be made 
in the State Banks. This plan seems to be recommended by the double 
advantage, that it will give the State Banks time to digest their plans of 
operation before any call shall be made upon them and leave to the Bank 
of the United States no cause to complain of the harshness of the govern- 
ment. No just ground of hostility towards the State Banks will be left to 
it, and if its affairs have been as well managed as has been represented, it 
will be under, no necessity to make oppressive calls upon its debtors. 

In the accomplishment of the object in view there are some points which 
must be particularly guarded. 

The safety of the public deposits in the State Banks must be secured 
beyond a doubt. They must undertake to remit to any part of the United 
States, and there pay in gold and silver or their equivalent, such portion of 
the public monies received by them as may be required, without expence 
to the government. 

They must undertake to perform if required, without compensation, 
any other duties or services which the government may now lawfully 
require of the Bank of the United States. 

They must agree to make reports of their business and condition to the 
Secretary of the Treasury at least once a month and as much oftener as he 
may require. 

They must agree to subject themselves to a critical investigation of 
their affairs by the Secretary of the Treasury in person or by any agent 
duly authorized by him. 

They must agree to pay any expences which the government may incur 
in making the new arrangement, or employing any agent, temporary or 
permanent, to look after that portion of the public interest which may 
be entrusted to their care and management. 

In fine, the government must be placed on a footing, both in relation 
to convenience and expence, at least as favorable to its interests as that 
which now exists. 

It will also be expected of the State Banks which may be employed by the 
government, that they will facilitate bona fide domestic exchanges for the 
interests of commerce and the convenience of the people, grant reasonable 
facilities to the payers of public revenue, excercise the utmost liberality 
towards the other State Banks, and do nothing unnecessarily to embarrass 
the Bank of the United States. The great object being to rid the country 
of the dangerous and irresponsible power necessarily concentrated in that 
Bank, care must be taken not to raise up’another equally formidable. Per- 
haps such a result is impossible by any organization of the State Banks, 
as they are amenable to the state Governments on which they depend for 
their existence. But to prevent even an apprehension in the public mind of 
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such a result, it will be expedient to interfere with the Banks employed as 
little as possible, and to require and exercise no other or further control over 
them than is absolutely necessary to secure the public deposits and insure 
a faithful performance of the duties incident to their transmission. If 
the Banks selected shall, jointly, or any of them, seperately, be detected 
in using their power to favor one man or set of men and oppress another, 
to accomplish any political purpose whatever, it is the determination of the 
President that they shall be no longer employed by the Government, so far 
as he has the power to prevent it. So far as the Government is concerned, 
they must confine themselves to collecting, safely keeping, and faithfully 
paying the public money whenever and wherever required. It is the Presi- 
dents desire, wholly and forever, to seperate the control of the currency 
from the political power of the country and from every question which 
may hereafter be agitated in the Congress of the United States. And he 
deems it equally important to take that control from an institution which is 
not responsible to the states or the people, and has already attempted, as 
it may again, to subject the Government to its will. As fearful as would 
be the committing of a controlling power over the currency in the hands 
of the Executive, it is not more so than its concentration in a Bank which 
aspires to direct the Legislation of Congress. To obviate both dangers, 
he wishes to see the action of the general Government on this subject 
confined to the grant in the constitution which only authorises Congress 
“to coin money and regulate the value thereof ”’. 

The President is sensible that his own ease and comfort, as well as the 
quiet of his administration, would be promoted by leaving to others the 
whole subject of the Bank of the U. S. and the public deposits. 
But he deems it so important to the present and future interests of our 
country, to the purity of our Government and the liberties of the people, 
that he cannot permit any personal considerations to pursuade him to 
silence or inaction. Had he no other motive to impel him, he should find 
a sufficient one in gratitude to the people, who, as he conceives, reelected 
him to the exalted station he now holds, chiefly for the purpose of carrying 
into effect the principles of his veto message. 

As the subject of this letter belongs principally to your Department, 
the President has thought it proper to communicate to you in writing the 
course of policy appertaining to it which he desires to have pursued, 
as well to enable you throughly to understand it, as to take upon himself 
the responsibility of a course which involves much private interest and 
public considerations of the greatest magnitude. 


To SECRETARY DUANE. 


; WASHINGTON, July 12, 1832, 

The President presents his respects to the Seeretary u ‘ie reel 
and acknowledges the receipt of his communication of the roth instant 
dissenting from the views which have been expressed by the President 
upon the subject of discontinuing the deposits of the funds of the Govern- 
ment in the Bank of the United States. 
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The President understands the Secry. of the Treasury to concur with 
him as to the impropriety of renewing the charter of the present Bank 
and in the consequent necessity of providing some substitute for the 
performance of the duties now discharged for the Government by that 
institution, but he appears to be of opinion that the creation of that 
substitute should be left to Congress, and that the employment of the 
State Banks for that purpose either by the Secretary of the Treasury or 
congress would be inexpedient : but does not state what substitute he would 
advise the President to recommend to Congress for its adoption.” 

Waiving for the present the consideration as to the power of Congress 
to act effectually in the matter until after either a previous discontinuance 
of the Deposits in the Bank of the United States by order of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, or the actual expiration of its charter, the President 
thinks an exhibition of the substitute which the Secretary of the Treasury 
would deem preferable to that suggested by the President (and which he 
might if he should find himself able to concur with the Secretary in respect 
to it, recommend to Congress) necessary to a full consideration of the 
whole subject. The President therefore respectfully asks the Secretary of 
the Treasury to furnish him with his views upon that point, and to do 
him the favor to call upon him on Monday morning to converse further 
upon the matter. 

The President will thank the Secretary of the Treasury to send him 
the reports of the United States Bank of the Ist of June and Ist of July. 


Str CHARLES R. VAUGHAN TO JACKSON." 


Private 
WASHINGTON, July 14, 1833. 


Dear Sir, 1 beg permission to divest myself of my public character, 
while I address you privately, in consequence of a communication which 


1 e 10, 1833, Reuben M. Whitney wrote to A. J. Donelson as follows: 

s pen to the President under yesterdays date; since when, I have seen Mr Duane, 
to whom I mentioned that I thought probable he would receive a communication from 
the President, together with the Reports of the Secretaries from New York, and cal- 
culating from the time of the departure of the President from that city, as contemplated, 
I thought he would receive them on Sunday next. He replied, that is just the time he 
will like to receive them, for by that time he will have brought up the business of the 
Office, so as to be at leisure that day to read them. Please say to the President that so 
far as I can judge, a favourable disposition is evinced by Mr D. and also, if Mr Van B. 
coincides with the views of the President, of which I do not entertain a doubt, that it 
will be of great service for Mr Van B. to write a Letter to Mr Duane, with whom, J 
know his opinion will have great weight and influence. You will do me a favour by 
dropping me a line by the same mail that brings the communication from the President, 
and Reports, to Mr Duane, merely saying that they have been forwarded, that we may 
know how to time our movements here, Be good enough to permit this to meet no other 

i and your own.’ , 0 : 
he ce i a eras is the British pee in eee In transmitting his 
i Buren for delivery July 14, 1833, he said: 
leur bed ee ae night and I think that he expressed himself glad, that the 
report was at last contradicted. God knows what foolish orders may have been found 
isaded by Regimental officers but it is clear that Sir Ed: Packenham never diel ne 
General Order, attributed to him. Don’t forget that I expect to see yourself and the 


Major at 5 O’Clock tomorrow.” 
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I have received from the British Officers who served upon the Staff of 
the Army commanded by the late General Sir Edward Pakenham at the 
Battle of New Orleans on the 8th Jany 1815. 

In a Book of Travels through the United States, published in England 
by Mr Stuart, it is asserted, that the British Commander in Chief had 
promised the plunder of New Orleans to his Army, and on the authority 
of Major Eaton’s Memoirs, that “ Beauty and Booty ” was the watch- 
word of the British Army on that day. 

The surviving Staff-Officers engaged in that Battle, conceiving that an 
imputation may be inferred from this assertion, injurious to the memory 
of their distinguished commander, whose long and glorious career of 
military service was closed by his death on that day, have transmitted 
to me a paper, signed by them denying positively that any order of the 
tenor asserted was issued by Sir Edward Pakenham and it should be recol- 
lected that through these Staff Officers, alone, could any orders be issued 
from the Head-Quarters of the Army. 

Encouraged by the fearless openness of Character which distinguishes 
you, I take the liberty of placing in your hands, the denial of the officers 
upon the Staff of that Expedition. I am sure that it will at once rescue the 
British Commander from the imputation of having promised the plunder 
of New Orleans to his Troops and of having given out the Watchword 
of “ Beauty and Booty ”’, which seems to have had its origin in the con- 
struction put upon papers found upon a prisoner, and which I regret to 
find, has remained so long uncontradicted.* 

I am with the most profound respect and the greatest personal esteem 

your most faithful and obedient Servant 


* In order to get definite information on the American side of the matter, Jackson 
wrote to Gen. William Carroll for his recollections (p. 131, post). Carroll could not 
remember what had happened. It is to be regretted that his reply has not been preserved. 
See his letter to Jackson Aug. 9, 1833, in which he speaks of an earlier reply, which is lost. 

The paper mentioned by Sir Charles Vaughan in this letter was signed by Lieut.-Gens. 
John Lambert and John Keane, Maj.-Gens. William Thornton and Edward Blakeney, and 
Col. Alexander Dickson. Their statement was as follows: 

“The two following Paragraphs extracted from a work recently published entitled 
Three Years in North America, by James Stuart Esqre’: when speaking of the 
Expedition to New Orleans in 1815, express Ist: ‘It has been said and never contradicted, 
as far as I have heard, that the British Commander in Chief had promised the plunder 
of New Orleans to his Army’ 2ndly. ‘Mr: Eaton holding one of the highest Offices in 
the General Government of the United States, the present (1830) Secretary at War 
of the American Government at Washington, and Author of the Life of General J ackson, 
expressly asserts that “Beauty and Booty” was the Watchword of Sir Edward Paken- 
ham s Army on the battle of 8th January 1815.’ 

Now We the Undersigned serving in that Army, and actually present, and through 
whom all orders to the Troops were promulgated, do, in justice to the memory of that 
distinguished Officer who commanded and led the attack, the whole tenour of whose 
life was marked by Manliness of Purpose and Integrity of View, most Unequivocally 
deny that any such promise was ever held out to the Army, or that the Watchword, asserted 
to have been given out, was ever issued, and further that sych motives could never have 
actuated the Man who, in the discharge of his duty to His King and Country so eminent! 
wie the perry jae pobscbeg at Soldier. 4 

“That a refutation of the above calumnies not having before a red i 
attributed to their not having Come to the knowledge of the tivtertienel Muerte 
erste, until the work from which they are taken was given to the Public, in the present 
year, 1833. 


July, 1833 131 


To GOVERNOR WILLIAM CARROLL. 


elite: WASHINGTON, July 15, 1833. 

My D’r sir, The inclosed papers laid before me by Sir Charles 
Vaugh[an], in his private capacity and in the most delicate manner, will 
speak for themselves, and bring to your view the real object of the officers 
who give the certificate, which are to snatch from the memory of Sir 
E. Packingham the odium of having any knowledge of the watchword 
Rake and Booty found on some of the prisoners on the 8th of Janry, 
1815. 

The object of these officers is laudable and to be admired. That justice 
may be done as far as truth will warrent, these papers are inclosed to you, 
that you may in reply furnish all the evidence within your reach and knowl- 
edge detailing fully how the watchword of the British army on the 8th came 
to your knowledge. I well recollect that you laid before me these papers at 
the time, and afterwards at Tennessee, which I think were all returned to 
you by me if not, they are on file at the Hermitage. 

I wish you to give in detail the whole facts as far as you are in pos- 
session of them. If my recollection does not fail me, I think it was found 
in their orderly Books as after orders by the adjutant—in all this you can 
set me right from your journal of that day. All these things were noted in 
my aids, Major Reids journal, which was lost about the time of his death, 
and I never could regain it. 

It is strange, as this fact was published in all the papers in the U. States 
at the time (1815) that it never was attempted to be contradicted untill 
1833. Still the order may have been Issued by some subordinate of the 
Command’g Genl without the knowledge of the commander in chief (a 
hazardous step for a subordinate) and in our army would have cost him his 
life. From the delicate manner Sir charles has placed them before me I 
wish in return to afford him all the facts you are in possession of in the 
reply. His letter will not be answered untill I receive your reply, which 
I will expect at as early a day as you can search up your old papers, and 
make it. It will be well for you to look at what Major Eaton says, in the 
life of Jackson, page 380, in which he says the information was obtained, 
from prisoners, and confirmed by the Books of two of their orderly sear- 
geants taken in Battle, which contained record proof of the fact... . . 


To SECRETARY DUANE.* 


WASHINGTON, July 17, 1833. 

Sir, I have received your letter of the roth instant, and regret to find 
after a careful consideration of its contents, that the opinions intended 
to be conveyed by my letter and communication of the 26th ulto. have 
either been greatly misapprehended, or have been associated, in the ex- 
amination which the subject. has received at your hands, with reflections 
that have no necessary connection with them. 

A reply to some of the objections you have raised to the course I have 
recommended for your adoption, is therefore necessary to shield my con- 
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duct and motives from the unfavorable interpretation to which they 
might otherwise be exposed, and to which, I am pursuaded, you do not 
desire to subject them. This will be more intelligibly done, by first offering 
a few observations, explanitory of the sentiments which appear to have 
been misconceived, and, then, by stating succintly what the measure was 
to which they were directed, and what were the circumstances under which 
it was suggested for your consideration and adoption. 

The indispensable necessity of some agency for the safe keeping of the 
public moneys, whilst in a course of expenditure, and for their trans- 
mission from place to place according to the exigencies of the public 
service, beyond what can be derived from the fiscal Department of the 
Government as hitherto organized, has been recognized from the establish- 
ment of the Government to the present day. During the existence of the 
old Bank of the United States it was performed by that institution. When 
the charter of that institution expired and public sentiment forbade its 
renewal, this agency was committed to the State Banks, and for many 
years it was performed by them. Upon the incorporation of the present 
Bank it was transferr’d to, and has, for many years, been discharged 
by it. Its charter is also soon to expire, and the duty of a reasonable pro- 
vision for this important branch of the public service is thereby unavoid- 
ably pressed upon the early attention of the Government. 

The establishment of such an agency, if a new one, cannot be the work 
of a day. To make it safe and effectual, time, care, and length of experi- 
ence are necessary. 

In my former communication I stated that the reasons in favor of 
providing a substitute before the expiration of the charter of the present 
Bank, if one at any time be contemplated, were too obvious to require 
elucidation. This opinion has not been gainsayed by you, nor directly 
controverted by any one. All subsequent reflection upon this point has 
but served to confirm this impression, and it really appears to me that 
nothing short of a design to give indirect aid to the application of the 
Bank for an extention of its charter, or to the incorporation of a new 
Bank, could induce the government to fold its arms and wait the expira- 
tion of the present charter, and thus involve our affairs in the embarrass- 
ments which would unavoidably arise from the selection of a new agent 
on the spur of the occasion. 

If this be correct, and I must continue to affirm that it is, the interesting 
questions occur—what provision ought to be made, by whom should it be 
made, and when should it be adopted ? 

Those who are in favor of either an extension of the charter of the 
present Bank, or the incorporation of a new one, will of course look to 
the adoption of one of those measures as the best and readiest mode of 
obviating all difficulty upon the subject. But from both of these resorts 
I am precluded by my declared opinions. In this respect we are of one 
accord; and as our objections to both rest upon constitutional grounds it 
“eeames our duty in the performance of our several functions to act upon 

r of those steps will be taken. What other 
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In my messages to Congress I have several times brought to their 
notice such a reorganization of the Treasury Department as will afford 
to the Government all the facilities of the present Bank, without exposing 
it and the country to its evils and dangers. But my suggestions on the 
subject have met with no favor from congress; and it is due to candor 
to say that the countenance they have received in public opinion has not 
been such as to encourage the belief that they will be adopted. Under these 
circumstances I have brought my mind to the belief that the employment 
of the State Banks, if they will enter into reasonable terms is the best 
if not the only practicable resort. 

Being apprised of your dissent from this opinion, I felt it to be my 
duty to call upon you for an expose of any better plan which might have 
presented itself to your mind and I learn from you that you have not, as 
yet, been able to devise one which is satisfactory to yourself. 

It remains only, therefore, for me to consider the objections you have 
raised to the course pointed out by me, as the only one which is open to 
us, according to our views of the constitution. It consists in a discon- 
tinuance of the deposits of the Government in the Bank of the U States 
and the entering into arrangements with the State Banks for that purpose. 
I will consider your difficulties upon each branch of the subject. 

The mere right to remove the deposits is not controverted, nor indeed 
could it be, for the charter of the Bank confers this power on the Secretary 
of the Treasury in terms as plain as the English language can make them. 
But it appears to you that this is a power conferred on the Secretary to be 
exercised only in extreme cases like that of an “ insurection or a seige”’; 
and that to do it under less urgent circumstances would be an act of 
arbitrary and dictatorial power, every way unjustifiable. You cannot fail 
I think to be satisfied upon further reflection that this is an overstrained, 
if not an unfounded view of the matter, the more especially when you 
find that in the conclusion of your letter when pressed by the reflection 
that this power must have been given for some probable and reasonable 
purpose you virtually admit that it might be justifiably exercised by the 
Secretary, to coerce the Bank into such a management of its affairs as the 
fact of its approaching dissolution, ought, in justice to the Government 
and country, to impose upon it. If justifiable from a mere prudential 
consideration like that it would seem to me that it would be much more 
so when employed to secure an object of much greater importance and 
upon the attainment of which must depend the successful prosecution of 
public affairs in almost all their branches, and without which the Govern- 
ment would be exposed to the greatest embarrassments. 

You appear to have arrived at this course of reasoning by supposing the 
deposit of the public money’s in the Bank of the United States to be the 
result of a contract between the Government and the Bank by which that 
privilege is granted to the latter for a valuable consideration paid by it, 
and from which the Government cannot+be discharged, otherwise, than 
by the same breach of trust or fraud as would be held sufficient to absolve 
an individual party to a contract entered into upon good consideration: 
and that the fact of delinquency on the part of the offending party should 
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be ascertained and found in the same manner by Judge and Jury, or at least 
with equal certainty. Now, Sir, it appears to me, with all respect, that 
this view of the subject is entirely erroneous. The stipulation of the 
charter that the deposits shall in the first instance be made in the Bank 
of the U States does not to my mind contain a single feature of a con- 
tract. The charter secures to the Bank complete and sufficiently valuable 
rights and immunities independent of its being made the depository 
of the public money’s. That was never intended to be ranked amongst its 
chartered rights, but considered and so treated of, as a mere privilege 
dependent upon the free will and pleasure of the Government. Can you 
figure to yourself the idea of a contract which one party has a right to put 
_an end to at his own pleasure, without ever being under an obligation to 
assign his reasons, and certainly without responsibility to the aggrieved 
party. It is not in certain cases and upon certain conditions that the 
deposits may be withdrawn, but, if the Secretary of the “ Treasury shall 
at any time otherwise order or direct.”” The Secretary it is true is to assign 
his reasons, but to whom? In no sense to the Bank unless indeed the error 
of identifying congress with the Bank is fallen into, but to congress, to 
another branch of the Government to which the right to know the reason 
which have influenced that officer is secured for the purpose of guarding 
against an abuse of his power. The Bank has therefore no such right to the 
possession of the public funds as you have supposed nor could any congress 
have ever ventured to place them so far beyond the reach of the Govern- 
ment. 

The question as to the discontinuance of the deposits is one therefore 
of expediency merely, dependent so far as the Bank is concerned upon the 
free will and pleasure of the Government, save only that it is responsible 
to congress for the motives which govern its acts. The only inquiry is 
whether the object to be obtained, (viz a reasonable, safe and practicable 
substitute for the Bank of the United States as the depository and dis- 
tributor of the public funds through the agency of the State Banks and 
other considerations now existing[) ] constitutes an adequate and reason- 
able inducement for the exercise of a conceded power—a power reserved 
for the exclusive benefit and security of the Government. In the decision of 
this question no ideas of “ vindictive justice or arbitrary dictation ” are 
involved. The action of the House of Representatives upon the subject 
constitutes also in your opinion a strong objection to the course which I 
have submitted for your consideration; you express a belief that you 
would “ treat with contempt the decision of the last congress ” by its adop- 
tion, and seem to suppose that it is expected of you that you should “ have 
faculties superior to those of Congress or hardihood that disregards their 
censure.” These are expressions which have escaped in the warmth of a 
discussion, carried on by you under honest, but excited feelings, and will 
I am sure be regretted by yourself updh a more*dispassionate review of 
the subject. It would be doing injustice to both of us, to deem it necessary 
to say, that I feel myself incapable of treating a component branch of 
the Government over which I have the honor to preside with contempt, 
or desiring or expecting such a course on your part. 
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In my communication to you it was my intention to place the proposed 
measure on grounds wholly independent of the decision of the House of 
Representatives, and I have to regret that it has not been my good fortune 
to make myself understood in that respect. Whether those grounds are 
tenable, or not, is a question to be decided by the power to which we are 
both responsible, and it is a perversion of them tho certainly unintentional 
on your part, to assume that they necessarily conflict with that decision. 
Of that decision, and of the circumstances under which it was made, I 
have spoken as I thought they deserve but certainly not in a spirit of 
contempt, and you concur with me in regarding the investigation there 
made as inadequate. Beyond the admission in the report of the Majority 
of the committee upon which the decision was founded that “in the ar- 
rangement made by the agent in England for the purchase of the three 
per cent stocks, and the detention of the certificates, (which measures were 
subsequently disclaimed by the Bank) the institution exceeded its legiti- 
mate authority, and had no warrant in the correspondence of the Secretary 
of the Treasury” as the Bank most unjustly and untruly pretended, it 
related only to the safety of the public deposits in the Bank, so far, as that 
depended upon the soundness of its capital and its ability to meet all 
demands upon it—it has been my object to satisfy you that assuming all 
this to be so, there were still sufficient grounds to justify and require a 
different disposition of the public deposits. Those grounds have been 
frankly stated and need not be here repeated. It is sufficient for the present 
purpose that they may be favorably decided upon without at all coming 
in conflict with the resolution of the House of Representatives. 

The conduct of the Bank has not been referr’d to, for the purpose of 
impeaching the decision of the House; but of shewing its unfitness to 
be employed as the agent of the Government, on the score of its infidelity, 
and of [repelling] all claim on the part of the institution to the favorable 
consideration of the Government, in whatsoever arrangement the public 
interest may call for : and it gives me satisfaction to find from your declara- 
tions “ that the Bank has forfeited all claim to favor, That it has put 
itself in the wrong, and that the stockholders have not manifested an 
inclination to inquire into the causes of complaint against the directors,” 
that in this respect at least we are of the same opinion. 

You entertain doubts as to your authority to enter into the proposed 
stipulations with the State Banks, and you do not believe that they will be 
willing to enter into the arrangements which will be required of them. 
To the latter suggestion it is a sufficient reply to say, that my first object 
is inquiry only and that if the State Banks refuse, there will be an end of 
the matter. The former suggestion is entitled to more consideration. I 
did not suppose that any doubt could exist in regard to your authority 
to make an arrangement like the one proposed, for the safe keeping and 
distribution of the public monies, after they had once been removed from 
the Bank of the United States; subject of course to any different disposi- 
tion of them, which thereafter might be made by law; and you will observe, 
that to avoid any embarrassment in the subsequent exercise of such 
authority by congress, a power is reserved by the proposed terms to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, to make the arrangement with the State Banks 
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at his pleasure. When the public monies by the order of the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall cease to be deposited in the Bank of the U States, they 
will stand upon the same footing, in respect to their safe keeping, as if 
the charter of the Bank had never been granted ; and it appears to me that 
the authority given by law to the Secretary of the Treasury to superintend 
the collection of the revenue and to the Treasurer to receive and keep the 
monies of the U States, clothe that Department with ample power, to 
enter into the proposed stipulations subject to the revision of the Legis- 
lative power. But this is perhaps a question more properly belonging to 
the Law officer of the Government who I understand entertains no doubt 
in regard to it. 

But you object to the employment of the State Banks as unfit agents, 
and that objection would be equally applicable whether they are employed 
by the Treasury, or upon the express authority of congress. The reasons 
which induce me to favor the employment of the State Banks have been 
fully stated, and will not here be repeated. Some of your objections how- 
ever require, in justice to myself, a brief notice. I cannot by any means 
concur in the opinion, that there is more danger to be apprehended from 
losses by the State Banks now, than there was during the war. The proba- 
bilities are, in my judgement manifestly, the other way. There perhaps 
never was a period in our history, since the adoption of the constitution, 
when the State Banks had greater difficulties to contend with than at the 
time you refer to, and there certainly never has been any in which they 
stood upon a better footing than at present, or in which the prospect of 
their permanent success, and stability, was more cheering, than it is at this 
moment whatever may be the fate of the Bank of the U States. 

That losses were sustained from them is certain but I think you must 
admit, that if the proposed arrangements are entered into, the prospect of 
the recurrence of any losses to the Government from that source will be 
but very slight, if any. The system, if so it could be called, under which the 
Government then acted was manifestly imperfect. Some risque must 
always be encountered in such affairs, and it is but seldom, if ever, that 
our hopes in regard to the success of public measures are fully realized. 
Whatever may have been the facilities derived to the Government from the 
establishment of the present Bank, we at least cannot differ in the con- 
clusion, that they have been infinitely overballanced by the evils it has 
engender’d and the dangers which it threatens to the purity and stability 
of our otherwise enviable institutions; and that it would have been most 
happy for the country, if it never had been resorted to. The substitute I 
have proposed is indeed as you say like all human schemes but an experi- 
ment ; but as I have heretofore stated to you, I have no doubt of its success, 
and I hope it will not be thought the less of, because I have not assumed 
its success to be infallible. 

It is conceded that something must be done, and all new measures must 
of necessity partake, more or less, of the character of an experiment. 
It may fail, although I feel the strongest confidence that it will not; but 
how it can for one moment enter into the mind of a single unprejudiced 
man, to regard it as a party measure, I am utterly at a loss to conceive. 
In the proposed plan the Government seek to employ such Banks, and such 
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only, as are of good credit, and will do the business required of them with 
fidelity and dispatch; and this selection will be made without the slightest 
respect to persons or parties, or at least you may rest assured that no 
ground for such an imputation will be furnished with my consent. What 
those who prefer to misrepresent the acts of Government may say of it, 
we cannot help, and should not regard. If it should be the case, that there 
is, or should be found any party in the country, which makes the mainte- 
nance of the Bank a point of orthodoxy we cannot on that account be 
deterred from pursuing the only course open to us, according to our views 
of duty, by the apprehension of any such imputation. The adoption of such 
a course would have led to the abandonment of the policy of the adminis- 
tration in regard to the most important of our foreign relations, to Indian 
affairs, to Internal Improvements, and of a series of other measures the 
successful prosecution of which has drawn forth the approbation of our 
constituents to so cheering and gratifying an extent. 

You urge very strongly that the establishment of the substitute ought 
to be left to congress, and appear to think that any proceeding now would 
seem to arise from an apprehension that the representative of the people 
are incompetent or corrupt, and “ that the people themselves are incapable 
of preserving the institution of their country in the event of a general 
depravity of their agents.” If there was the slightest ground for such 
apprehension, there would indeed be ample cause for the adoption of a 
different course. But it appears to me, as I trust it will to you upon further 
reflection, that the radical error of this view of the matter is demonstrated 
by the answer that must be given to a single question—Can Congress 
make any provision for the deposit of the public money’s until after they 
have been removed from the Bank of the United States by order of the 
Secretary of the Treasury? And can they consistently with the charter 
be removed by any other authority? Certainly not. This was the reply 
given on the floor of the house of representatives when an investigation 
was asked at the last session, and it would be renewed with vastly in- 
creased force at the next. We may ask congress for further investigation, 
and that whether the deposits are removed or not, but it is now proposed 
to discontinue them in the Bank of the United States upon grounds which 
by our own shewing require no further investigation. And instead of the 
construction which is apprehended from not going to congress in the first 
instance, the more natural construction would be, that by asking their 
interposition we evince a disposition to throw on congress, the responsi- 
bility of an act which does not belong to them, the authority to perform 
which has been expressly delegated to a different branch of the Govern- 
ment; After you have exercised the authority vested in you by the 
charter we may submit the arrangement to congress for their revision, 
but until that is done they cannot act in the matter. Of the possible dis- 
position and capacity-of the Bank to give an injurious shock to public 
credit and to cause embarrassment in private affairs I have spoken on a 
former occasion. I do not allow myself to be deterr’d from the per- 
formance of what I regard as a duty by those considerations nor have I 
any apprehension that the adoption of the course recommended is at all 
likely to produce a re-action in the public mind that may strengthen the 
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effort of the Bank to obtain a renewal of its charter. I understand, I think 
the character of my countrymen too well to entertain any such fears; 
laying out of view all the rest of the long catalogue of the misdeeds of that 
powerful and dangerous institution, save only the recorded evidence, of 
its deliberate design to frustrate the measures of the Government for the 
payment of the public debt, of its ungenerous attempt to throw the 
odium of its conduct in this respect from its own shoulders upon one of 
the Departments of the Government and when that failed to palliate its 
acts by too unfounded pretences—the alleged desire to afford facilities 
to the debtors of the Government which were never rendered, and guard 
against the effects of a pestilence which had not yet appeared, taken in 
connexion with a systematic design to deprive the representatives of the 
Government of all influence at its board and in many important particu- 
lars of all knowledge of the administration of its affairs—these facts alone, 
as long as they remain, as they now stand, uncontroverted and uncontro- 
vertible, must forever keep down such an action as that which you have 
anticipated. 

Be assured Sir that the people of the U States, instead of estimating the 
damages which have actually resulted from these high handed measures, 
or of regarding them as requiring no further notice, because some of them 
are no longer operative, will take a higher and a nobler view of their own 
duty, and of the duties of their agents. They will tremble for the character 
of their Government in the eyes of the world, when they find it continuing 
its confidence in an institution which has so manifestly proved itself un- 
worthy of public trust. The danger is the other way. Look for a moment 
at the past and the probable course of the subject hereafter. 

_The Bank, obviously for the purpose of extending its influence and 
strengthening its arm for the contest in regard to the renewal of its charter, 
increases its loans to such an enormous extent that in the short space of 
sixteen months $28,026,766 of additional debt to it is created. Thus 
armed it comes to the trial, and notwithstanding its immense powers the 
Government and the people triumph over all its efforts, it is defeated, 
and the question of its continuance, so far as the voice of the people can 
settle it, is settled. The rapidly approaching expiration of its charter 
renders the early provision of a substitute for it as a government agent 
desirable, it throws itself again before the country, and menaces it with 
evils which are the consequence of the power it has abused. Suppose it 
successful, suppose the government deterr’d from the exercise of its con- 
ceded authority, and that prefering its ease and quiet to the performance 
of duty, it shall leave matters to remain as they now stand until the actual 
expiration of the charter. What, allow me to ask you, will be the state 
of things then? Will not the same menaces be held out; will not the same 
danger be portrayed; and the same appeals made to the cupidity of some 
and the fears of others, and will not their force be immeasurably increased 
by the fact, that the Government will be found wholly anprepared for the 
change and at the mercy of the State Banks, or whosoever else it is driven 
to resort to for aid, on the spur of the occasion. Will not the temptations 
to a violation of the constitution by rechartering the Bank, be a thousand 
fold increased, from what they would be, if by a seasonable and steady 
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exercise of its authority, Government had prepared itself for the exigency, 
in the only way in which I have endeavored to shew it has it in its powers to 
do. Shall we be excusable Sir, when that period arrives for having left the 
Government in so defenceless a state. I fear not; I am therefore for 
pursuing the only course which I think promises success and safety. If 
its prosecution draws after it embarrassments (which it will not do, if 
their has not been, and is not hereafter gross mismanagement on the part 
of the Bank) we cannot help it. Controversies which cannot be avoided 
with credit are always best dealt with by bold and manly encounter at the 
threshold. You may rely upon it Sir that our fellow Citizens would 
suffer more pain from seeing their Government thus overawed by a crea- 
ture of its own making than they would experience regret at any conse- 
quences that can possibly flow from the proposed measure. So far as it 
depends upon me they shall never be exposed to such humiliation. To say 
that we condemn the conduct of the Bank and are opposed to a renewal 
of its charter is doing but little to prevent this persevering and reckless 
institution from ultimately succeeding in its efforts. This can only be 
effectually done by the timely adoption of a substitute which will enable 
us to satisfy the people that we can do without a Bank of the United 
States. Let us therefore do our duty; the people will do theirs. They have 
never yet failed to support me in the time of my duty and I do not doubt 
their approbation in the performance of it in the present instance. 

You are mistaken in supposing that I desire you to adopt my reasons 
instead of your own for the decision which you may make on the subject. 
All that was intended by me in this respect was, to leave it for you to decide, 
how far my declared opinion as to the policy which the Government ought 
to pursue, ought, as being the person more immediately responsible to the 
people for the administration of the Executive branch, to influence your 
course upon a doubtful point; and that whatever of weight you should 
think proper to give to it, you might be at liberty to avow it as well as the 
reasons upon which it is founded. 

I did not then, nor do I now think it necessary to anticipate the incon- 
veniences that may result from a natural difference of opinion between 
the President and the head of a Department, on a subject of policy deemed 
vitally important and which in the most of its operations is placed under the 
immediate superintendence of that officer. 

The circumstance of your differing in opinion from me upon this 
point, and the failure to communicate your views at an earlier period re- 
quire’d no apology; that I am disappointed in the result, I frankly confess 
to you, for, as I knew that we agree’d so well in our general. opinions in 
regard to the Bank, I did not, I admit, apprehend so serious a difference of 
opinion, in the details of our respective duties. Contenting myself with in- 
forming you before you entered upon office, on two occasions, that the ques- 
tion of a removal of the deposits was under consideration in my Cabinet— 
that I had asked their opinions in regard to it respectively ; and not appre- 
hending that you would understand me as referring to an appeal to 
congress upon the subject, I thought it would be more delicate, and respect- 
ful to yourself to avoid any thing like a previous stipulation, in relation to 
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the manner in which your official duty should be performed. Not having 
required explanations from you I do not complain that you did not tender 
them in.advance. I reciprocate most sincerely, and cordially, the assurances 
you make to me of continued respect and attachment. Although, I owe it 
to candor to say, that I have been led by the tenor of your letter to fear, 
that you have suffered erroneous impressions to exercise an undue in- 
fluence over your feelings, I have seen nothing, which in the slightest 
degree weakens that unqualified confidence which I have heretofore placed 
in your integrity and honor. : 

Your call to my Cabinet was wholly unsolicited on your part; I will not 
conceal from you the satisfaction I derived from the reflection, that it 
might serve to elevate in the estimation of the country, a name, which 
though in an humble sphere, had been conspicuous in the early struggles 
for those political principles, which it has been always my desire to cherish 
and support.” I yet owe it to truth to say, that your selection was only 
regarded by me as a tribute justly due to the opinion I had formed of 
your talents and character. 

That it may prove a source of gratification to yourself, and usefulness 
to our country is the sincere prayer of 

your friend and obt Servt 


To SECRETARY DUANE. 


WASHINGTON, July 22, 1833. 

My Dear sir, I cannot perceive the propriety of the concluding paragraph 
in the draft of instructions proposed to the agent of inquiry,* which you 
have submitted to me this morning, unless you are determined not to 
acquiesce in the decision which the President, on advisement with his 
cabinet, may make, after a full view of all the circumstances of the case. 
You may not be aware that such is the construction which the paragraph 
authorises; and that it is manifestly at variance with the views which 
render the inquiry expedient. 

The great object to be attained by the inquiry is to ascertain whether 
the State Banks will agree to become the agent of the Government on 
the terms proposed, for the safe keeping and transmission of the public 
monies. If they will, the ground taken by the President, should circum- 
stances remain as they now are, is, that it will be then expedient and just, 
to resort to them as a substitute for the Bank of the U States, as a fiscal 
agent. But lest in the course of inquiry something might arise which would 
justify a different conclusion, it was deemed best by us at our last inter- 
view that there should be no commitment beyond the inquiry at this time, 
as to the action of the Government in regard to the change of deposits; 
and that on the latter point a decision should be postponed until the report 
of the agent should be received, when there would be a full-consideration 


of the conduct of the Bank and all the nfatters corinected. with the substitu- 
tion of another fiscal agent. 


? Referring to the secretary’s father, William Duane (1760-1835), editor of the Aurora 
from 1798 to 1822, 


1 Amos Kendall. 
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Previously to inquiry however, you declare that nothing has yet oc- 
curr’d to render necessary the movement anticipated by it, and thus lead 
me to infer that should the inquiry establish the competency of the State 
Banks to perform the agency proposed to them, you will not feel yourself 
at liberty to carry into effect the decision (transferring the public deposits 
to them) which the President on advisement with his cabinet may make. 
Please inform me whether I am correct in supposing that this is your 
determination. If I am, it will then become my duty in frankness and 
candor to suggest to you the course which will be necessary on my part. 

I am very respectfully your obt srvt 


SECRETARY DUANE TO JACKSON 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, July 22, 1833. 
To the President of the United States. 

Sir, In answer to the letter, which I have had the honor to receive from 
you, this afternoon, I beg leave to state, that, having understood your 
present object to be, merely an enquiry into the practicability of the ar- 
rangement, which you desire to make, with the state banks, in case it 
should be deemed proper to employ them as substitutes for the bank of the 
United States, and that there should be no commitment beyond that en- 
quiry, it occurred to me that it would be prudent to insert, in the instruc- 
tions to the agent, a paragraph, which would prevent any misconception, 
that might otherwise be produced, undesignedly on his part, in the minds 
of the directors of the state banks, or in those of the public: If such 
misconceptions should be otherwise guarded against, as they may be, I 
have no desire, on my own account that the paragraph should be retained. 

I have already, both in writing and verbally, had the honor to state to 
you, that, after the fullest consideration, which I had been able to give to 
the subject, I do not, under existing circumstances, feel myself justified 
in substituting state banks for the bank of the United States, as the de- 
pository of the public money; but that I am ready to make, under your 
direction, the fullest enquiry as to the propriety of the change. In the 
discharge of the high trust confided to me, it has been my desire to act 
according to my best judgment, with all the lights before me; and, although 
I do not anticipate such a change in my views on the subject, even if the 
enquiry should establish the practicability of employing the state banks, 
as will lead me to remove the deposits, for any reasons now known to me, 
before congress shall have had an opportunity to act upon the matter, 
yet I am open to conviction, and will not fail to give the fullest considera- 
tion to any new facts, which may be presented, and to any information 
that may be obtained in the proposed enquiry: I shall also be ready to 
enter into a full examination of the whole subject, when you shall, as you 
propose, bring it before your cabinet : but, if, after receiving the informa- 
tion and hearing the discussion, I shall not consider it my duty, as the 
responsible agent of the law, to carry into effect the decision that you 
then make, I will, from respect for you and for myself, afford you an 
opportunity to select a successor, whose views may accord with your own, 
on the important matter in contemplation. 
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Beyond this conclusion, I respectfully conceive, I cannot go without 
improperly committing myself, a position in which I understood I was 
not to be put before enquiry: were I now to say, that I would persist in my 
present opinions, be the results of enquiry and discussion what they may, 
I should evince a recklessness to be rebuked; and, on the other hand, were 
I to pledge myself hereafter to abandon my present sentiments, without 
knowing whether any thing may arise to justify the change, I should 
betray a weakness to be pitied, perhaps despised: all that I can promise, 
therefore, consistently with my respect for you and for myself, is, that, 
when the moment for decision, after enquiry and discussion, shall arrive, 
I will come with you or retire. 

I have the honor to be with the utmost consideration, your obt st. 


To SECRETARY DUANE. 
Confidential 
July 23, 1833. 

The President with his respects to the Secretary of the Treasury, en- 
closes to him for his information and perusal, the report of the Government 
directors of the Bank of the United States, from which some of its corrupt 
administration is unfolded. 

The Secretary of the Treasury being about to visit Philadelphia and 
having the power to examine its Books, and make enquiry into its ad- 
ministration, the enclosed reports may enable him fully to investigate the 
management of the Bank in these, and other particulars, to satisfy himself, 
and the President with regard to the corruption charged. The executive 
believes this necessary, as one fifth of the sums applied to corrupt Printers, 
and to buy over members of congress, if so applied, belongs to the people 
of these United States over which, we are placed as the public guardians. 


When the secretary has read and noted the reports, he will please return 
them. 


To Vice-PRESIDENT VAN BurREN.? 
Private. 


WASHINGTON, July 24, 1833. 
my D’r sir, 1 am still here, no Steam Boat offering before friday next, 
on which day I expect to leave here for the Rip Raps. my health is not 
good, I am much debilitated, and the hot weather and the business on 
hand when you left me, which has caused some trouble and labour has 
debilitated me still more. The agent to make the necessary enquiry and 
arrangements with the incorporated banks of the states has been appointed 
and has received his intructions—they are now satisfactory. The first 
draft was a display in winding up, of the secretaries views that the change 
of deposits were not necessary from any view he had taken of the sub ject, 
and unless some emergency arose to justify the removal of them he would 
not sanction such a measure etc, etc. This brought from me a frank note, 


1 Library of Congress, Van Buren MSS. 
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and an explanation, and the thing stands now, that should the President 
and his council decide, that the secretary will carry that decision into effect, 
or withdraw.’ We can now have no further difficulty upon this subject. 
I have no doubt but the State Banks will eagerly come into such measures 
as will secure all the facilities the government may desire as to its fiscal 
operations ; but I have my doubts whether a majority of my Cabinet will 
coincide with me in this measure. I wish your frank advice, whether I 
should at once order the change, or come to the arrangement to make the 
change on the first of January, this being the opinion of my Cabinet and 
communicate to Congress the arrangement, or in other words, make it 
known thro the public journals that on that day the deposits was ordered 
to be made in the State Banks. I want your ideas fully on this point, as 
I am aware that there will be a diversity of opinion in the cabinet, and 
perhaps a majority against removing the deposits before the meeting of 
Congress. That they ought to have been removed the moment the Bank 
postponed the payment of the 3 pr cts. I had no doubt, and that they ought 
now to be removed, you know, I have as little doubt, still as my health is 
feeble, and life uncertain, and the administration of the Government on 
my death must devolve on you, I would not wish to do an act of such 
importance, without having your full views upon this important subject. 
Mr. Kendall will set out tomorrow or next day on this agency, and before 
his return, I shall expect your v[ilews fully hypothecated upon the basis 
that the State Banks are substa[n ]tial in capital, and will give every facility 
that the U.S. Bank now affords, and will give us better terms than it. 

Our mutual friend Genl John Coffee is no more—he departed this life 
on the 7th and was buried on the 8th instant with the honors of war. 
The vast concourse of people who attended his funeral shew how firmly 
he was fixed in the affections of his fellow citizens. a better or braver man 
never existed, and I mourn his loss with the feelings of David for his 
son Jonathan.* it is useless to mourn, he is gone the way of all the earth, 
and I will soon follow him—peace to his manes. 

I inclose you a copy of the Land bill.* I had not time to have copied the 
reasons prepared to present to congress for witholding my assent to it. 
this I will get the major to copy at the rip Raps and forward you from 
there. My family enjoy health and all unite in kind wishes for your con- 


tinued health and happiness. 
yr friend 


2 Jackson wrote to Duane on July 23 as follows: “I have received your note in answer 
to the observations which I felt myself obliged to make in regard to the concluding para- 
graph of the instructions proposed to be given to the agent of inquiry. It is entirely 
satisfactory, and manifests a spirit which I trust will enable us, before the time arrives 
for acting upon the report of the agent, to agree as nearly as may be desirable in the 
decision which may be made on the whole subject.” . : 

8 The words “his son” have been crossed out in pencil, as though it was done after 
the letter was sent and by another than Jackson. 1 

4“ An act to appropriate for a limited time the proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands of the United States and for granting lands to certain states.” Disposed of by a 
“pocket veto”. Veto message, Dec. 4, 1833, in Richardson, Messages, III. 56-60. 
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To Vicre-PRESIDENT VAN BUREN.* 


WASHINGTON, July 25, 1833. 
my dear sir, The confidential letter which accompanied yours of the 
22nd instant, and this moment received, I herewith return.’ 

With the lady who has written it, I am unacquainted, and I have not 
therefore the means of estimating the value of the honor she has done 
me by so unexpected a declaration of her attachment. Whatever, however, 
may be her virtues, I could make but one answer to any partiality they 
could form for me, and that is, that my heart is in the grave of my dear 
departed wife, from which sacred spot no living being can recall it. 

In the cultivation of the sentiments of friendship which are perhaps 
rendered more active by the loss I have sustained I trust I shall always 
be able to produce suitable returns for the favor of my acquaintances: 
and if therefore I ever meet this lady I shall hope to satisfy her that I 
appreciate as I ought her kindness, tho I cannot for a moment entertain 
the proposition it has led her to make. 

I am very truly yours 


P. S. I wrote you yesterday. I shall expect your frank opinion on the 
subject to which I referred, and as early as convenient. A. J. 


To VicE-PRESIDENT VAN BuREN.* 


Rip Raps, Va., July 30, 1833. 

my D’r sir, I inclose a copy of the hasty reasons prepared at the close 
of the last congress for my withholding my assent from Mr. Clays Land 
bill. I got the major to copy it. I have not had time to combine the addi- 
tional remarks which have occurr[e]d to me to have much force and may 
be added. I am busy, all my working hours, reviewing the Bank question, 
and the propriety of removing the deposits to the incorporated Banks of 
the states proposing, and shewing a safe system by and thro them, by 
which our fiscal concerns can be well managed—a strong case can be made 
out. so soon as I get thro, I will send it to you for your review, and frank 
criticism upon it, which I trust you will do with your usual ability and 
frankness. In the mean time I shall expect your review and criticism on 
the paper inclosed, with such additions as may suggest themselves to you. 

I have been here three days. I think my general health has somewhat 
improved, altho my feet and ancles have swollen more than usual. Jackson 
has been quite sick—he is better. the rest of my household enjoy health and 
unite with me in kind salutations. The Major and Genl McComb ? leave 
here to day via Richmond va. for washington, and the Delaware sailed 
this morning at 6, and is just out of sight with a fair wind. I hope Mr. 
Livingston will get off soon—he ought to have been at Paris six weeks ago. 


1 Library of Congress, Van Buren MSS. bd be ie 

? This confidential letter was from a woman in New Haven and was dated J uly 2, 1833. 
It exists in the Van Buren MSS. and with it another letter from the same writer, de- 
claring the first to be a forgery. : 

1 Library of Congress, Van Buren MSS. 

?Maj. Abraham Van Buren, the Vice-President’s son, and Gen. Alexander Macomb, 
to whom he was at this time aide-de-camp. 
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Write me often, fully, and freely, upon those subjects submitted to you. 
I hope it is well founded, what you say on the subject of Judge Duval,® 
but Jefferson said—‘ judges seldom die, and never resign’. I hope this 
may be an exception from the general rule. 
yr. friend 


Amos KENDALL TO JACKSON. 


BALTIMORE, August 2, 1833. 

Dear Sir, On Sunday evening last I came down to this City, where I 
have ever since been employed in negotiating with the State Banks. Aware 
that most of the Banks are in the hands of the friends of the Bank of the 
United States and might be disposed to thrust upon me arguments and 
statements designed to further the views of that institution, I concluded 
my best course was to address all of them and inquire whether they desired, 
in case of a change of the deposits to receive them on any terms. If they 
replied they had such a desire, then they would be in some measure com- 
mitted to the step, or at least it would show they were not afraid of the 
consequences ; and if they replied they had not, then there was an end of 
all correspondence with them. I send you herewith a copy of my letter 
which was purposely made very diplomatic. 

From one Bank I have received no reply and one has declined all 
agency in the matter. Three have expressed their desire to undertake the 
agency, and absence of Presidents or Directors has, in the other three, 
prevented a definite answer. 

I have addressed to the three Banks which have signified their desire 
to undertake the agency, a letter making specific propositions, first after 
the plan set forth in my instructions, and secondly upon the supposition 
that the government may prefer to make its arrangements with each bank 
respectively. The plan laid down in my instructions will be found to be 
impracticable from want of legal power in the Banks to enter into the 
requisite obligations. The Bank of Maryland is probably the only one here 
which possesses the power under its charter, and that Bank is willing to 
enter into the arrangement. The Union Bank accedes fully to the propo- 
sitions made by me for a separate arrangement, as does the Bank of 
Maryland also, and both are ready to give ample security in public stocks 
or otherwise for the safety of the public deposits and the performance 
of every service for the government now rendered by the Bank of the 
United States. They are also willing to furnish Exchange on London 
at cost whenever the government may require it. 

I am not so fully possessed of the views of the other Banks which are 
favorably disposed; but have no doubt the only difficulty here will be 
to select between a number of Banks all of which will be ready to make 
the government entirely safe in entrusting to them its deposits. Mr. 
Lovman, the President of the Bank of Baltimore told me he saw a letter 
from a Broker in Philadelphia to a Broker in this City two days ago, 
stating that Mr. Duane was about to resign. I give it just as I received it. 

Mr. Gilpin has written to Mr. McEldery requesting him to attend with 
the other government Directors at the Bank to examine the Expence Book. 


8 Judge Gabriel Duval, associate justice of the U. S. Supreme Court 1811-1836. 
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I understand that Mr. Wager was on the last dividend committee, and on 
looking over that Book fell upon various charges for printing electioneer- 
ing documents etc. supposed to exceed $40,000. He informed the other 
government Directors and they have determined to demand an examination 
of the Book that they may report the facts to you. 

I have been informed here, and I am sorry to say I believe it, that Mr. 
Toland has discounts at the Bank of comparatively recent date, to the 
amount of $150,000, and that $45,000 were lately obtained on a pledge 
of the U.S. Bank Stock. I remember his being at Washington during the 
time your correspondence with Mr. Duane was going on, where he re- 
mained but one night. I did not hear what his business was; but now I 
should be glad to know. I will inquire more fully into the matter of these 
loans when at Philadelphia and give you the whole truth. 

I was here stopped by a call from the President of the Bank of Baltimore 
who informs me that his Board have this morning unanimously resolved, 
that they will undertake the service if an arrangement can be made. He 
will immediately write me officially and I shall then make specific proposi- 
tions etc. 

It is amusing to witness the arts employed by the U.S. Bank partizans 
to prevent the state banks from meeting me on favorable terms. They 
abuse the project of removal, abuse me, abuse every body and every thing 
which has any thing to do with it. But they do not deter the state banks 
from coming forward, and I have no doubt of accomplishing all I desire. 
My impression is, that I shall not stop to do any thing in Philadelphia as 
I pass on. It is apprehended that most of the Banks there will answer 
precisely as the Bank U. S. desires, and I think it safer to bring the ex- 
ample of the northern banks to operate upon them than carry their example 
to the north. 

I have found but one friend of the administration here who hesitates in 
declaring it the duty of the government to remove the deposits, and that 
is Isaac McKim Esq. He admits that they deserve it, are corrupt, and all 
that is charged; but is afraid they will make mischief by revenging them- 
selves on the country. When I pointed out all the bearings of the measure 
as they struck me, he admitted there were some things he had not thought 


of and that it might on the whole be best to do it. He seems to me to be 
a plain, honest, direct man. 


August 3d. I received last evening the reply of the Union Bank to my 
propositions, waiving the first on account of doubts about its power; but 
acceding to the second in full and offering to give security in good stocks 
for the safety of the deposit as the faithful performance of its duties. 
From the Commercial and Farmers Bank I have received a reply de- 
clining to accede to either proposition on account of unwillingness to be 
responsible for other banks or give security. I believe six out of the eight 
banks here would be glad to get the deposits; but’ not more than two or 
three will be willing or able to give security. I was ill last evening so that 
I could not close my business and leave in the morning’s boat; but I ex- 
pect to go in the evening. 


With the highest respect 
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To Joun T. Sutrivan, Henry D. Gitpin, AND PETER WAGER. 


Rip Raps, August 3, 1833. 

Gentlemen, I am informed that there is a book of expences kept at the 
Bank and which comes before the dividend committee semiannually. If 
any of you have had, or can have access to that Book, I should be glad to 
learn what were the expences of the last year, and also of the preceding 
year, for what particulars incurred—all directors have a right to see and 
inspect this Book and if refused to the government directors, report the 
same to me. 

Mr. Walch’ admitted in his paper, that his publisher had received 
about $1000, for printing newspapers calculated to operate in the elections. 
This leads me to think, and believe, that a considerable sum of the ex- 
pences of the Bank, has been incurred in this way. As it is my duty to 
see that the funds of the Government intrusted to the institution are not 
misapplied, and for which purpose you are appointed, and as it is your 
duty, as the representa [ti]ves of the Government in the Board of Direc- 
tors to furnish the Executive branch of the Government such information 
as will enable it to act understandingly in protecting and guarding its 
interests, I desire that you will obtain and furnish me a statement of the 
accounts of the Bank expences. They can in no sense be considered 
private accounts. They are the accounts of a public institutions expen- 
ditures, upon the honest and proper appropriation of which, must depend 
to some extent, the confidence which the administration of the General 
Government may feel at liberty to repose in it. 1 should consider it proper 
on your part, if an examination of these accounts should be denied by the 
officer keeping them, to demand a view of them by motion at the Board of 
Directors. If it be refused, then report the same forthwith to me, and at 
the same time give me all the information and knowledge in regard to 
these accounts which you may have acquired in discharge of your duty as 
a director. 

I am with great respect yr mo. obdt. Servt. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL TANEY TO JACKSON. 


Private 
WASHINGTON, August 5, 1833. 

My Dear sir, After reflecting on the conversation you held with me on 
the morning you left Washington; it seems to be proper that I should 
state to you without reserve my opinion on the present condition of affairs 
in relation to the Bank. 

In my official communications I have already expressed my conviction 
that the Deposites ought to be withdrawn by order of the Executive, pro- 
vided a safe and convenient arrangement can be made with the State Banks 
for the collection and distribution of the Revenue. And I have advised that 
the step should be taken before the meeting of Congress because it is 
desirable that the members should be amongst their constituents when the 


1 Copy. 
2 Robert Walsh, who in 1819 established the National Gazette, and was connected with it 
until 1836. 
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measure is announced and should bring with [them] when they come 
here the feelings and sentiments of the people. I rely at all times with 
confidence on the intelligence and virtue of the people of the United States, 
and believing it to be right to remove the Deposites, I think they will 
sustain the decision. 

The obstacles which have recently come in the way of such a proceeding 
have without doubt greatly strengthened the hands of the Bank and in- 
creased the difficulties to be surmounted by the Executive. They have 
not however changed my opinion on the course proper to be taken. My 
mind has for some time been made up, that the continued existence of that 
powerful and corrupting monopoly will be fatal to the liberties of the 
people, and that no man but yourself is strong enough to meet and destroy 
it, and if your administration closes without having established and 
carried into operation some other plan for the collection and distribution 
of the revenue, the Bank will be too strong to be resisted by anyone who 
may succeed you. Entertaining these opinions I am prepared to hazard 
much, in order to save the people of this country from the shackles which a 
combined monied Aristocracy is seeking to fasten upon them. 

But although it is my duty frankly to state to you the opinions I hold 
on this subject, yet I do not desire to press the measure upon you. I am 
every day more and more sensible of the power and influence exercised by 
the Bank; and I should feel deeply mortified if after so many splendid 
victories, civil and military, you should in the last term of your public life 
meet with defeat. You have already done more than any other man has 
done or could do, to preserve the simplicity and purity of our institutions, 
and to guard the country from this dangerous and powerful instrument 
of corruption. And after a life of so many hazards in the public service, 
and_after atchieving so much for the cause of freedom in the field and in 
the Cabinet, I have doubted whether your friends or the country have a 
right to ask you to bear the brunt of such a conflict as the removal of the 
Deposites under present circumstances is likely to produce. 

With these feelings and opinions I cannot wish you to adopt this measure 
unless your own judgment is clear and decided that it is your duty to order 
the removal, and that the public interest requires it to be done. If you have 
any doubts on the subject I would advise you not to proceed further 
until the meeting of Congress. For although my own opinion is firm in 
favour of the removal as soon as the proper arrangements can be made, 
I have far more confidence in your decision than I have in my own. And 
if you determine against it, I shall most cheerfully acquiesce, and shall 
cordially support any other course of proceeding which you may think 
preferable. But if you should finally make up your mind to adopt the 
measure and should as you intimated find it necessary to call for my 
services to aid in carrying it into execution, they will be promptly and 
willingly rendered, and I have thought it my duty after what passed be- 
tween us on the morning of your departure to give you this assurance. 

I should greatly regret the necessity for any change in your Cabinet. 
You will do me the justice to believe that I do not desire the station you 
suggested. For as I have already said to you I do not think myself 
qualified even for its temporary occupation. But I shall not shrink from 
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the responsibility, if in your judgment the public exigency requires me to 
undertake it. 
I have now my dear sir laid before you all of my thoughts and feelings 
on this subject. And with cordial wishes for your health and happiness 
I am with the highest respect and regard 


JoHN T. SULLIVAN To JACKSON. 


PHILADELPHIA, August 6, 1833. 

Dear Sir, Uhad the pleasure to receive your letter of the 3d this morning 
by the hands of Mr. Leiper, by which the Directors appointed by the Govt. 
are requested to furnish information on the subject of expenditures, which 
do not properly belong to the Bk; and no doubt have been incur’d with 
a view of producing political results in the late Presidential Election. 
Upon a hasty glance at this “‘ Book of expences ”’, it appeared, that large 
amounts have been paid for printing tracts, speeches, Essays etc. It will 
afford me great pleasure to cooperate with the Other Gentlemen, in 
placing before you a detailed list of these accounts, and I am very sure 
they will enter on this business, not only because you require it; but also 
from a sence of duty to the Executive, and to themselves. We shall enter 
on this duty without delay, and report the result to your Excellency as 
speedily as practicable. 

With best wishes for your health and happiness I have the honor to 
remain very sincerely 


To Rosert J. CHESTER.’ 


Rip Raps, August 8, 1833. 

My Dear Sir, having repaired to this beautiful spot, on the rocks, to 
enjoy the fine sea breese and salt water bath, I did not receive your kind 
letter of the 22d ultimo until the evening of the 6th instant. My health 
has improved in some degree, but still, my appetite and digestion is bad. 
I still hope for greater improvement by a continuation of the sea bath, 
and the wholesome air. 

It is with heartfelt sorrow that I learn from your letter, that the pimple 
on Mrs. Hays face has changed into a confirmed cancer—her suffering 
must be great, but I trust in a kind providence that the application made 
may cure it, and that she may be restored to health. if it be the will of 
god to terminate her earthly existence by this dreadful calamity, I trust 
she will be resigned to his will, and be prepared freely to resign this trouble- 
some earthly tabernacle for an eternity of bliss, for which her present 
suffering is designed by her heavenly father to prepare her, therefore I 

1 i in F. P. Blair’s handwriting, dated Aug. 5, 1833, purports to 
eigen cae Spots Thomas P. Moore of retent: eh 

“Moore says: ‘The money of the Bank was poured in upon me, up to 10$ a vote 
in Anderson and Jessamine’, etc, etc. Again ‘Money was sent in any quantity to 
Jessamine Anderson and Garrard” etc. etc. ‘The disgraceful truth must be told—the 
Bank has corrupted a large portion of our population.’ ‘We can never regain the state 


again until it is put down! A man, here and there, who happens to have money and is 
willing to lavish it, to secure success, may succeed, but as a party we cannot rally 


against it.’” 
1 Tenn. Hist. Soc. Colls. 
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trust she will be resigned to her present suffering and chastisment, altho 
severe. present to her my ardent prayers for her restoration to health, and 
that she may live long as a blessing to her children and friends. 

I am happy to hear that Col Butler and family are with you and his 
health is restored. I knew travelling would relieve him and recommended 
last year that he should visit the French Broad springs. present me kindly 
to him and Rachel and his dear family all of whom I would like to see, 
and would be happy to hear from. 

I am happy to learn that your Betsy and your sweet little ones, with 
Doctor Butler and his family are all in good health, with all our connec- 
tion, to whom present my kind salutations. say to all, that nothing could 
afford me more pleasure than to see them all. Whether providence may 
grant me length of life, health and opportunity, he only knows—next year 
if living I will visit the Hermitage if my health permits, and will endeavor 
to reach you, but this depends upon many consequences over which I 
have no controle. 

What is Samuel about—I have had but one letter from him since he 
left me. I would like to hear how he and his dear little Frances and the 
children are, and what he is doing. I am fearful nullification has turned 
his head a little. tell him from me, to throw from him that absurd and 
wicked doctrine, that must in the end if not frowned down by every lover 
of liberty and a government of laws destroy our happy form of govern- 
ment that secures to all prosperity and happiness; whilst nullification 
leads to disunion, wretchedness and civil war. South Carolina has ruined 
her prosperity and drove from her state one fourth of her wealth and 
population to gratify a few wicked and designing demagogues, whose 
ambition would be to reign in the lower regions than be subordinate in 
heaven—but the eyes of the citizens of South Carolina are opening their 
eyes [sic] and many will be the curses that will light on those designing 
demagogues who have brought the evil upon her. 

On the subject of the Bowyer claim I can only say manage it the best 
way you can for your interest and that of little Dick Hickory. if land could 
be found, established and recovered it would be more valuable than a 
warrant. manage it as you think best. 

_I thank you for the call at the Hermitage and the information of its 
situation communicated—it is the first intelligence I have had from it 
since early in May. altho, I have charged my overseer to write me weekly. 
he has failed to write me monthly. a good crop by me is much wanted, for 
the two last years my farm brought me greatly in debt. Please write me 
often and believe me your friend 


Amos KENDALL TO JACKSON. 


é “New York, August i1, 1833. 
Dear Sir, I arrived here last evening after spending six days in Phila- 
delphia. The Banks there I found to be better disposed than I had expected. 
Four are willing to undertake the public business, two declined and from 
three I have received no final answer. As to giving security according to 
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my suggestion, they hesitate; for they have not the means of doing it 
readily. Some of the Banks in Baltimore hold stocks which they can 
transfer to the Secretary as security; but most of them in Philadelphia 
own none, and to buy them would lock up so much of their capital. The 
four Banks which have offered are believed to be entirely safe and they 
are not only willing but anxious to undertake the government business. 

I found the case of Mr. Toland to be precisely as I had heard in Balti- 
more. He got a loan recently on a pledge of the U.S. Bank stock for 
$45,000 and had about $100,000 before. 

Mr. Livingston recently got a loan of $18,000 upon a pledge of ground 
rents in New York payable in produce, stock and poultry. Mr. Biddle 
stated at the Board, that he would not go to France without it. 

I left Mr. McEldery in Philadelphia where he was waiting for Mr. 
Gilpin who returns from this place tomorrow. They intend forthwith 
to make an examination into the expence account. 

There were rumors of expressions used by Mr. Duane indicating a 
determination not to remove the deposits in Philadelphia and I hear simi- 
lar rumors here. Whether there is truth in these rumors I know not; 
but most business men there and here appear to understand the condi- 
tion of things at Washington almost as well as I do, and I am frequently 
embarrassed by their questions. 

Mr. Gilpin has been with me today and informs me, that at Mr. Duane’s 
request he inquired of the Cashier of the Bank U.S. whether they would 
have all the certificates of the three per cents by the first of October and 
was informed that they were using every effort to get them and hoped 
to effect it. You will perceive what would be the probable result if the 
removal of the deposits be made to depend on that event, and you may 
recollect my remarking to you when you mentioned to me that such a 
suggestion had been made, that I feared the design was, as I had no 
doubt the result would be, to defeat the removal altogether. 

Since I commenced this letter I have received from the Post Office 
replies from eight of the Banks in this City, seven of which are willing to 
undertake the public service. I am told there will probably be no difficulty 
in getting them to give security and even pay an interest if required—at 
least some of them. If I can get them to give security here, there will be 
no difficulty in effecting the same object in Philadelphia. 

I shall not spend more than three days here when I shall go direct to 
Boston. There I have no doubt four will suffice; but as I shall then be 
within 34 miles of my paternal roof, I must take one to visit my good old 
father, especially as my mother has gone to her long home since I last 
saw him. But I expect to be in Washington by the evening of 24th. 

I think it all important that the final decision of the government shall 
be made as soon thereafter as possible. It is due to the country that the 
matter shall be put at-rest, the one way or the other. What way that should 
be I have not in the least’ changed my opinion. The intelligent men 
connected with the state banks laugh at the idea of danger to them from 
a change of the deposits, and say they will break some two or three of 
the U.S. Branches in 60 to go days if it be indicated to them that it is 


desirable. 
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I learnt an interesting fact in Philadelphia. The Union Bank of 
Tennessee early in April last, commenced issuing notes payable at the 
Girard Bank in Philadelphia. By the middle of June they had issued 
near $80,000 and on the 31st July only $11,000 had found their way to 
the Girard Bank. A merchant told me, that these notes were received by 
all the merchants and Banks in Philadelphia and were considered a 
better currency than the notes of the U.S. Br. Banks, because they can 
be exchanged for specie there when the Branch notes cannot. The plan of 
the Union Bank is to keep $1,000,000 on deposit in the Girard Bank 
at an interest of 3 per cent or more. It then issues its notes in payment for 
domestic bills of exchange, and by the time the notes get to Philadelphia 
the bills become due and the proceeds are ready to redeem those notes. 
The Bank thus uses its capital twice during the same time: It gets the 
interest and difference of exchange upon the bill and at the same time 
gets an interest on the deposit prepared to pay the notes issued to purchase 
it with. 

But the most interesting portion of this process is, that it furnishes a 
paper currency of general credit, even without the aid of the govern- 
ment, which the Bank of the United States never did. It furnishes a 
currency in better credit at this moment in Philadelphia, than the branch 
notes of the United States Bank. And being in good credit at the 
centres of commerce, their credit will soon be good throughout the United 
States. Here we have a commencement of a general currency, that de- 
sideratum which some gentlemen think can only be furnished by a Bank 
of the United States. 

With the exception of a few friends of the Bank, a few timid politicians 
and now and then a merchant, the whole mass of our political friends 
appear, so far as I can learn, to be in favor of a removal of the deposits. 
I believe every Republican paper east of Pennsylvania, many of them in 
that state and most of them in the West have come out in strong terms. 
Your friends have multiplied and magnified the difficulties; but, sir, the 
greater the difficulties overcome, the greater the glory of conquest. The 
Bank is in terrible alarm and every engine is at work. By one motive and 
another, they will move many of our friends. Once done, however, the 
proud and haughty Bank will be at the feet of the state banks in less 
than 90 days, begging for terms, and men will wonder that they ever 
considered it so formidable. 

Mr. McLane and Mr. Forsyth were in the City this morning and have 
gone up the river. Mr. Van Buren arrived here this morning and they 
dined with him. I saw Mr. and Mrs. Livingston this evening. The 
Delaware is to drop [anchor to]morrow and they expect to go on 
board the next day. 

I forgot to mention, that I had a conversation with Mr. Sutherland 
in Philadelphia whom I was surprized.to hear say, that Mr*McLane had 
procured the appointment of Mr. Duane, and by so doing, placed himself 
at the head of two departments. I found he disliked them both. But 
said he, you will not get the deposits removed—those men are determined 
to prevent it and will prevent it. I told him Mr. Duane said his mind was 
open to conviction; but he shook his head. 
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You will judge what importance is to be attached to these matters; 
but I have felt it my duty to mention them to you that you may compare 
them with events as they occur. 

With the highest respect 


To VicE-PRESIDENT VAN BuREN.? 
Private 
Rip Raps, Va., August 12, 1833. 

my D’r sir, You will receive herewith inclosed the rough draft of my 
views on the subject of withdrawing the deposits from the U.S. Bank, 
which I intimated in my last I would forward for your inspection and 
free criticism, which I wish you freely to bestow and return it with your 
comments on it, and any alterations and aditions you may think proper to 
suggest. I have thought that such an expose would be proper to make to 
my executive council, when it is made known the determination to remove 
the deposits, when such determination is made. It is predicated upon 
the ground that the state Banks, from their agreements and exposure, 
are not only willing, but able, to become safe depositories for the money 
of the people that these views are based—it is founded upon the views here- 
tofore taken, and those of Judge White, Ellicot and judge Ellis, with the 
expose of Mr. Taney, Mr. Berry and Mr. Woodbury, all of which you 
have seen, and the substance will be on your mind. Let me hear from you 
soon in reply to this, as well as to the other points heretofore, submitted 
for you[r] consideration. I have been lately informed by one of the 
Govt. directors that he got a slight view of the expence account of the 
Bank—one item he discovered of $40,000, for printing essays, pamphlets, 
etc. etc. in favour of the Bank, and in subsidising the public journals to 
villify the Executive and praise the Bank. I have directed the directors 
appointed by the Government to examine the expence accounts and make 
to me a special report upon this subject. If the report substantiates the 
facts it will be sufficient cause for removing the deposits. as the Bank 
has without any authority applied $8,000, (being one 5th of 40,000) to 
purposes of corruption, she may apply one or more millions, drain the 
Treasury and stop the wheels of Government. surely such an institution 
so corruptly administered, cannot be a safe depository for the peoples 
money. 

It has recently been made known to me, that the testimony of Mr. 
Burns director before the committee of congress is true, to wit, that a great 
part of the 6 percents, which have been paid off three and four years ago 
remain uncalled for, and the evidence of the debt not surrendered to the 
Government. Whether this has been an arrangement by the bank, or 
whether arising from the holders being dead, and their heirs and repre- 
sentatives uninformed of the existence of the debt I cannot say. I have 
called upon the secretary ofthe Treasury for a report of the real facts in 
this case, that the Government may adopt such measures as will coerce 
the delivery of the scrip and the government be relieved of its responsi- 
bility. 

1 Library of Congress, Van Buren MSS. 
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I have again urged on the Secretary of the Treasury the propriety of 
calling in the loan office Books and putting an end to this agency of the 
Bank by having it transacted under his own eyes in the Treasury depart- 
ment, that we may know when we really have paid off our national debt, 
but here again I am met by the suggestion that the act of the 3rd of march 
1817, abolishing the old commissioners of loans, and transferring this 
duty to the Bank will prevent the exercise of this power. This construction 
I will carefully investigate. If the construction intimated be the true one, 
then indeed Mr. Biddle was right when he boasted the Bank was beyond 
the controle of the Government, and I would not be astonished if we order 
the deposits removed, that he will rebell against our power, and refuse to 
yield the public money in their vaults to the order of the Government. 
Every investigation developes some more corruption of this mamoth of 
power, and brings to view the necessity of seperating it from the Govern- 
ment as early as possible. I am determined as to myself to meet it boldly, 
and fearlessly, regardless of its threats of the senate to reject my nomi- 
nations, or that congress will order the deposits to be restored to it. This 
is a power that does not belong to congress. it will be found that when 
the deposits are removed for cause, corruption, that congress cannot 
order them to be restored to this unconstitutional corrupt depository, 
but must find some other place. if it attempts to interfere with the 
powers of the Executive Branch, it must, to be successful, have two thirds, 
and where can the public funds be deposited but in the State Banks— 
there are none others. 

I have called on Mr. Taney for his opinion of the law of the 3rd of 
march 1817, and on the power of the Executive Government over the 
loan offices. I would like to have yours. If I have the power I will change 
this agency. 

my health is somewhat better but I am laboured much with business 
sent after me which will induce me to return to the city earlier than I 
intended. I will return so soon as I hear that Mr. Kendall is returned to 
Washington. before then, I shall be happy to hear from you. I write 
in haste, keep no copy, nor have I time to correct it. 

In haste 


Major WI1L11AM B, Lewis To Jackson. 


WASHINGTON, August 13, 18323. 

My dear Genl. I should have written to you before ae cn Fo thi 
desire of being able to communicate to you, Mr. Bradys final determina- 
tion with regard to the proposition of his living with you. I named to him 
your wishes soon after my return to this city, but he desired, before giving 
an answer, a few days to reflect upon the subject and consult with his 
wife. This morning he informs me he is afraid he cannot comply with 
your wishes, without making a greater sacrafise than he thinks ‘his friends 
would ask. There is nothing, he says, he would not do, in reason, to 
oblige and serve you; but he has just been able, by economy, to fix himself 
up snugly to housekeeping, and to brake up now and sell his furniture at 
perhaps, a great sacrafise, would be ruinous to him and his family. He 
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has a wife and three children, and before the end of your presidential 
term, he thinks he may have one or two more, which would be too 
large a family with which to encumber an establishment like the Presi- 
dents House. But his principal objection seems to be the unwillingness of 
Mrs. Brady to undertake the business. In addition, he thinks neither he 
nor his wife has sufficient experience, particularly as it regards the furnish- 
ing and arranging the dinner table on large dining occasions, to do justice 
to you and the establishment. He has requested me to offer you the 
foregoing reasons for declining to take charge of the Presidential Man- 
sion, and desires me, at the same time, to say that he is much gratified at 
this additional mark of confidence, which you have manifested, in his 
integrity, industry, and good management, which, he says, he will ever 
endeavour to merit... .. 

Every body at the Presidents house, I believe, is well; and every thing 
in the house, and around the house seems to be getting on very well. Mr. 
Lecky will have his ditches and reservoirs filled up in a few days, which 
will be a very comfortable thing. The grounds in front of the House, are 
getting in very good order, and they are progressing very well with those 
in the rear. I should like to be advised, a few days beforehand, of your 
return, as the Upholsterer has the House, at present, pretty much lumbered 
up, with carpets, curtains etc. etc. 

Your horses seem to be well taken care of, and, I think, have improved 
in their appearance considerably, Charles, agreeably to your instru[c ]tions, 
turns them in the lot to grase every night. Mr. Belongey informed me 
on my return that he had discharged one of the under cooks—indeed he 
has but one now, as the Cook is at present in Philadelphia. When you 
return, I think it would be well to reorganize the domestics of the House, 
and I would advise that as to the number, and arrangement of the Ser- 
vants, Mr. Brady be consulted... .. 


[P. S.] I have this moment returned, with Mary from a visit to Mrs. 
Serurier, who returned a few days ago from Philadelphia. She looks 
thin, but says she is getting well again. She has had a painful time of it, 
and I doubt, myself, whether she will ever recover her good looks again, 
altho she may recover her health. She and Mr. Serurier, both desired 
to be kindly remembered to you. The latter says he has just recd. Dis- 
patches from his government, upon the subject of the Treaty, which he 
hopes will be satisfactory to you. He requested me to say that he is very 
desirous to have a private interview with you in relation to the matter. 
He thinks he will be able to satisfy the American Government, that there 
is not only the best feelings on the part of his own, but a determination, 
as far as the king has the power, to act in good faith towards the United 
States. He says his Government assures him that there will be very little 
difficulty, perhaps ho opposition whatever, to the appropriation at the 
next Session of the Deputies. I enquired of Mr. Serurier, what papers 
the Ministry expected to get from this country, which as it was said, 


1Louis Sérurier (1775-1860), French minister to the United States 1811-1816, and 
again 1831-1835. 
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would throw additional light upon the subject of the Treaty? He told 
me he did not know. No application had been made to him for papers, 
nor had he promised any. He seemed to be as much at a loss to know what 
the Ministry meant, when they spoke of getting papers from this Country, 
as the people of the United States themselves. The Treaty, he says, was 
very unpopular in consequence of a belief that more, by 10,00000 of francs, 
was allowed than was right, or claimed at one time by the American Minis- 
ter, and he thinks the Ministry has had no other object in view but to gain 
time, with the hope, in the mean time, of reconciling the nation, and the 
Deputies, to the provisions of the Treaty. Mr. Serurier said, as neither 
the President nor Secretary of State was at the seat of government, he 
made this explanation to me with the hope I would do him the favour of 
communicating it to you, who he was sure would give it that considera- 
tion to which it was entitled. I have complied with his wishes, and thus 
ends my diplomacy. 


Amos KENDALL TO JACKSON. 


New York, August 14, 1833. 

Dear Sir, I avail myself of the opportunity afforded by Mr. Niles to 
drop you a few lines in relation to the progress of my business. 

Of nine banks here from which I have received answer, eight have signi- 
fied their willingness to undertake the public service. I have a good pros- 
pect of inducing some of them to offer the personal responsibility of their 
Directors in addition to that of their Banks as security for the government. 
This would have a conclusive effect on public opinion. 

Mr. McLane has been here and left this morning. He suggested to 
Mr. Van Buren the idea of making all arrangements for a transfer and 
giving a positive order to take effect on the Ist of January next, the 
arrangement and the reasons to be laid before Congress at the commence- 
ment of the session. As one individual I should be delighted with this, 
provided Mr. McLane and Mr. Duane will exert their influence in Congress 
to sustain the measure. But if that influence should be used to defeat it, 
there is a probabaility that they and the Bank could carry two thirds 
against it and we should be in a worse condition than ever. The only 
certain course, it seems to me, is to make up an issue at once; but if they 
will give assurances of support on which reliance can be placed, it may be 
better, for the purpose of avoiding other difficulties, to take the step 
suggested. 

Excuse me for making these suggestions. They arise solely from a 
desire to see the removal take place in such a way as to be sustained. The 
whole cabinet acting with you in good faith, can sustain it in the House 
of Representatives, and that result, if attainable, is devoutly to be wished. 
But to make delay expedient, it seems to me, that the dispositions of those 
gentlemen in that respect, should be undoubted. 

This evening I leave for Boston. On reviewing the prospect before 
me, I am persuaded I shall not get back quite so soon as J last wrote you. 
But it may be safely concluded, that I shall get back before the first of 
September. 


With the highest respect 
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Joun T. SULLIVAN To JACKSON. 
Confidential for the present 
PHILADELPHIA, August 14, 1833. 

Dear General, The “‘ examination ” to which you directed the attention 
of the Govt. Directors, was commenced yesterday morning and was per- 
severed in untill 3 Oclock in the afternoon, during which time, all the Govt 
Directors were employed in taking extracts and copying bills and vouchers. 
This examination would have commenced earlier but it was deemed 
prudent to have all of our little band present, for the double purpose of 
keeping each other in countenance if not in spirits, and also to give Our 
Report the most imposing aspect. 

The examination has resulted in exhibiting a much longer and a much 
blacker Catalogue of “ fair business transactions ” than I had anticipated. 
In a little more then two years, about $60,000 Dollars have been expended 
in printing, and publishing speeches, Tracks etc; of which, about $25,000 
was paid to the Order of Mr. Bidd[]e, upon his own drafts on the BK— 
for one dollar of which, no voucher could be procured, although they 
were required of the Cashier, who stated the money was paid to Mr. 
Biddle under an order of the Board in 1833. This “order” we have 
copied. These I have no doubt form but a small portion of the money 
expended for electioneering purposes, and are entirely independent of 
fictitious loans. We have taken detailed extracts, of every thing; and 
shall make a formal report early in the Week, if not on Saterday. We 
intend making an attempt to recind the resolution, under which, the 
“ Secret Service Money”, was authorised to be drawn by Mr. Biddle, on 
Friday next. 

Knowing the deep interest you have taken in this question, I have 
deemed it proper to give you this short history of our proceedings so far; 
and at the same time to assure you, that all of those who have the honour 
to represent the Government, were prompt, faithful and decided in carry- 
ing your request into effect, (always of course excepting myself). When 
you shall have read the detailed list of itims, you will be astonished, how 
freely they expended the funds placed at their disposal for Other Purposes. 
And all this done, without the Knowledge of the Board, Since I have been 
a member of it. 

With great Respect and Esteem I have the honour to be 


[Indorsement in Jackson’s handwriting:] recd. 19th august. Mr. Sullivan, 
on the Bank expence account. $60,000 expended for writing in support 
of the Bank and in abuse of the President. A. J. 


an extract taken and sent to Mr. V. B. on the 20th august. A. J. 


To Mary CoFFEE.* 


‘ Rip Raps, August 15, 1833. 
My dear Mary: Having returned to this spot, for the benefit of my 
health, by sea bathing, and to get free from that continued bustle with 
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which I am always surrounded in Washington, and elsewhere, unless 
when I shut myself up on these rocks, I did not receive your kind and 
affectionate letter until day before yesterday, rehearsing to me the melan- 
choly bereavements which you have sustained in the loss of your dear 
father. I had received this melancholy and distressing intelligence by 
sundry letters from his friends who surrounded him in his last moments. 

It is true, my dear Mary, that you have lost an affectionate and tender 
father, and I a sincere friend. When I shook him by the hand at Washing- 
ton I did not then think it was the last adieu to a dear friend, nor would 
I have taken the trip to the north, had I knew his disease was approaching 
to such a crisis. No, Mary, had I been advised of his peril I should have 
hastened to have seen him once more before he left this troublesome world, 
and yielding to him all the comfort in my power. 

But why these reflections? he is gone from us, and we cannot recall 
him. we must follow him, for he cannot return to us, and it becomes our 
duty to prepare for this event. His example will be an invaluable legacy 
to his family, and his dying admonitions a treasure, if adopted, beyond 
all price. True religion, is calculated to make us not only happy in this, 
but in the next and a better world, and, therefore, it is, that his regret, 
that he had not joined the church, is a profitable admonition to his family, 
that they may all become members of the church, at an early day, for it is 
in religion alone that we can find consolation for such bereavements at 
the loss of our dear friends. It is religion alone, that can give peace to us 
here, and happiness beyond the grave. it is religion alone that can support 
us in our declining years, when our relish is lost for all sublunary enjoy- 
ments, and all things are seen in their true light, as mere vanity and 
vexation of spirit. Your father’s admonition on his dying bed to you 
ought to be cherished by you all, and practiced upon. 

My dear Mary, his request for my prayers for his dear wife and chil- 
dren will be bestowed with pleasure. they will be constantly offered up at 
the throne of grace for you all, and our dear Savior, has spoken it—“ that 
he will be a father to the fatherless and a husband to the widow”. rely 
on his promises, they are faithful and true, and He will bless you all in your 
outgoings and incomings and in your baskets and in your store. rely 
upon and trust in his goodness and mercies, and prepare your minds, in 
the language of your dear father, always to be ready to say with heartfelt 
resignation, “may the Lord’s will be done”’. 

If I am spared to next spring, and my health will permit, I will visit 
your dear mother, and mingle my tears with hers over his silent grave. 
till then, my dear Mary, if I can be of any service to her, and the family, 
in any way, I hope you and she will make it known to me. To your dear 
mother and all the family tender my blessings and prayers for their health 
and happiness here and hereafter. . . . . 


To Vicr-PRESIDENT VAN Buren.? ™ 


Rip Raps, Va., August 16, 1833. 
my Dear sir, Your letter of the 8th covering one from Mr. Forsythe 
to you, has been recd. I can have no objections to recind all promises 
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made or conversations held with Mr. Forsyth on the subject of the mission 
to Rusia. Mr. Buchannan ? intends to return this fall, and on his arrival, 
it will be time enough to select his successor, when we will think of Mr. 
Forsyth. 

I have just recd. a letter from Mr. Kendal at N.york dated the 11th. 
He has been as successful in his mission as he could expect, and has no 
doubt of a safe and satisfactory arrangement with the State Banks. He 
informs me that in a conversation with Doctor southerland, the Doctor 
said that Mr. McLane had procured the appointment of Mr. Duane that 
he might control the two Departments, and that the Deposits would not 
be removed. I cannot believe that Mr. McLane recommended Mr. Duane 
knowing his sentiments upon this subject, but it is truly mortifying to 
me, that the public has taken up this idea, and that Mr. Duanes course 
has been such, to confirm it in public opinion! But this belief in the public 
mind will induce me to act with more promptness and firmness in this 
matter, to prevent the injury it is doing Mr. McLane and particularly 
your popularity, it being well understood the confidence and friendship 
that exists between you and him. it is already hinted that you are opposed 
to the removal of the Deposits, and of course privately a friend to the 
Bank. This must be removed or it will do us both much harm. It will be 
unpleasant for me to differ with these two gentlemen for whom I have 
such high regard, but when duty points the way, my private friendships 
must yield to public good, and if I should loose twenty more friends as 
highly prised as they, my feelings being now as it was on the Maysville 
Road bill, and the Bank veto; “ that it is a duty I owe to my country, my 
conscience and my god” to put down this mamoth of corruption and to 
seperate it from being the agent of the Government as early as possible 
for the safety of its fiscal concerns. 

I inclosed you the other day a review of the views heretofore taken on 
the propriety of removing the deposits. I wish you to criticise it, and 
return it with your corrections and criticisms. I think it will be well to 
lay such a paper before the heads of Departments and preserve it on file 
for future use, if it should be necessary. Should Mr. Duane refuse to 
yield to the wishes of the Executive, and retire, I pledge myself that no one 
superintends that Department hereafter but one whose whole opinions I 
know corrispond with my own. I will give the agency to Mr. Taney who 
is right, and with me in all points. 

Let me hear from you, and have your criticism upon all subjects refered 
to you by the 24th current. Mr. Kendal is to be at washington... . 
[Remainder of sheet cut off.] 


VicE-PRESIDENT VAN BUREN TO JACKSON. 
_ SaraToca SprInGs, August 19, 1833. 
My dear Sir, I re’d yours with its inclosure last evening and am happy 
to hear that your health is improving. I beg you to remain as long as 
you possibly can. The first weeks in September are you know the worst 
weeks in Washington. I shall give a seasonable and thorough attention to 
both the papers you have had the goodness to submit to my consideration. 


2 James Buchanan, minister to Russia since 1831. 
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The Land question is a matter of great importance and cannot be treated 
with too much care. If I do no good, I shall try to do no harm to your 
reasons. In respect to the Bank I regard the only open question to be— 
whether an order shall be given for the discontinuance to take effect at the 
commencement of the fiscal year? or whether to take effect before the 
Meeting of Congress. Much is to be said on both sides of the question 
and you shall have my opinion definitely on the point in due season. You 
know the estimation in which I hold Mr. Wright’s opinion. You have not 
had sufficient opportunities to know him but you may be assured that 
there are but few men in the Country whose advice can be relied on with 
more safety. He resides some distance from here. I sent for him and 
had an interview with him yesterday. He went to Albany last night to 
advise with two or three of our most discreet frei[n]ds there and then 
to write me his own views to be transmitted to you. Since receiving your 
letter I have written to him inviting him to accompany me [to] Oswego, 
where I go tomorrow via Canada and shall be absent from Albany about 
two weeks. If he goes we will discuss the two subjects at full length and 
let you have the benefit (if any of our cogitations). This Bank matter is 
to be the great finale of your public life and I feel on that account a degree 
of solicitude about it but little less than that which is inspired by the public 
considerations connected with it. I hope we shall in the end see the mat- 
ter in precisely the same light; but be that as it may, inasmuch as I know 
no man in the purity of whose intentions as it respects the public I have 
greater, if as great confidence, as I have in yours, and as I cannot but look 
upon you, as incomparably the most faithful, efficient, and disinterested 
friend I have ever had, so I go with you agt. the world, whether it respects 
menor timings: .. .7 


THE GOVERNMENT BANK DiREcTOoRS TO JACKSON.* 


PHILADELPHIA, August 19, 1833. 

Sir, We had the honor to receive your letter of the 3d inst., directing us 
to examine and report upon the Expense Account of the Bank of the 
United States for the last two years. Those of us to whom it was ad- 
dressed, requested the attendance of our colleague, Mr. McElderry, to 
assist us in the examination. On his arrival, we proceeded to investigate 
the various charges, and to look into such of the vouchers on which they 
were founded as we had time and opportunity to do. These are so nu- 
merous, and embrace so many small items of various kinds that a full 
view of them can only be given to you by transmitting copies, made by 
some person authorized or requested by you or the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The time and labour necessary for this mode, would have 
prevented our resorting to it, at present, even had you authorized us to do 
so, for we have believed that it would be more consistent with your 
wishes, that we should at once report the result of our own-labours, leay- 
ing you to decide, after you shall havé been made acquainted with them 
whether such a more minute statement of the Expense Account be requisite. 


1 This report is published in Sen. Docs., no, 2, 23 Cong., I sess. The copy from whi i 
reprint is taken is preserved in the Library of Congress, Polk MSS. Fe ieee ag 
Jackson sent it to Polk, who was a member of the committee of ways and means and 
leader of the small minority of the committee in opposition to the Bank. 
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We may add too, that finding the particulars of many expenditures were 
to be ascertained only by an investigation of numerous bills and receipts, 
we requested at the Board that the Cashier might furnish such a state- 
ment of them as might be susceptible of ready examination; but as this 
request was not complied with, we were obliged to depend entirely on our 
partial inquiries. These facts we mention, merely to guard against any 
deficiency you may observe in our remarks, and any inaccuracies, should 
there be such, in the details which we communicate. 

As the Expense account embraces the various expenditures for salaries, 
making and issuing notes, transportation of specie, buildings, repairs, 
and taxs on real estate, stationary, printing, and contingencies of all 
kinds, it is necessarily so large and intricate, that we deemed it expedient, 
at present, to confine our investigations to that portion which embraced 
expenditures calculated to operate on thé elections, as they seemed to be 
the objects of inquiry suggested by you. All expenditures of this kind, 
introduced into the Expense Account and discovered by us, we found to 
be, so far as regards the institution in this City, embraced under the head 
of Stationary and printing. To it therefore we chiefly directed our en- 
quiries, and an examination of that item of the Account, for the last three 
years, undoubtedly presents Circumstances which, in our opinion, fully 
warrant the belief you have been led to entertain. 

The Expense Account is made up at the end of every six months, and 
submitted with the vouchers to the dividend Committee for examination. 
Commencing with the last six months of the year 1829, we find that the 
sum paid for Stationary and Printing amounted to $3765.94, which we 
presume to be the necessary expense of the institution here, under this 
item, when no extraordinary disbursements are made. 

During the year 1830, the expenditures increased to $7131.27 during the 
first, and $6950.20 during the last half year, and entries are made in both 
of large sums, making together about $7000, paid for printing and dis- 
bursing Mr. McDuffie’s report and Mr. Gallatin’s pamphlet.? These seem 
to be the commencement of a system of expenditure, which was the next 
year immensely increased, and received the sanction of the Board, as 
appears by the entries on the minutes, and two resolutions passed at the 
close of this year and in the succeeding Spring. 

On the 30th November 1830, it appears by the minutes that “ the Presi- 
dent submitted to the Board a copy of an Article on Banks and Currency, 
just published in the American Quarterly Review, of this City, containing 
a favourable notice of this institution, and suggested the expediency of 
making the views of the Author more extensively known to the public, 

than they can be by means of the subscription list. Whereupon it was, 
on motion, Resolved, That the President be authorized to take such mea- 
sures, in regard to the Circulation of the Contents of the said Article, 
either in the whole or in part, as he may deem most for the interests of 
the Bank.” On the 11th March 1831, it also appears by the minutes, that 
“the President stated to the Board, that, in consequence of the general 

2 Considerations on the Currency and Banking System of the United States (1831), 


published with additions and corrections, from the American Quarterly Review. McDuffie’s 
report is 21 Cong., 1 sess., House Reports, no. 358. 
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desire expressed by the Directors at one of their meetings of the last year, 
subsequent to the adjournment of Congress, and a verbal understanding 
with the Board, measures had been taken by him, in the course of that year, 
for printing numerous Copies of the reports of General Smith * and Mr. 
McDuffie, on the subject of this Bank, and for widely dessiminating their 
contents through the United States, and that he had since, by virtue of the 
Authority given him, by a resolution of this Board on the 30th day of 
November last, caused a large edition of Mr. Gallatin’s essay on Banks 
and Currency to be published and circulated in like manner, at the expense 
of the Bank. He suggested, at the same time, the expediency and propriety 
of extending still more widely a knowledge of the concerns of this institu- 
tion, by means of the republication of other valuable articles, which had 
issued from the daily and periodical press. Whereupon, it was on motion, 
Resolved that the President is hereby authorized to cause to be prepared 
and Circulated, such documents and papers as may communicate to the 
people information, in regard to the nature and operations of the Bank.”’ 

In pursuance, it is presumed, of these resolutions the item of Stationary 
and Printing was increased, during the first half year of 1831, to the 
enormous sum of $29,979.92, exceeding that of the previous half year by 
$23,000, and exceeding the semi-Annual expenditure of 1829 upwards 
of $26000. The Expense Account itself, as made up in the book which was 
submitted to us, contained very little information relative to the particu- 
lars of this expenditure, and we were obliged, in order to obtain them to 
resort to an inspection of the vouchers. Among other sums was one of 
$7807, stated to be paid on orders of the President, under the resolution 
of 11 March 1831, and the orders themselves were the only vouchers of 
the expenditure which we found on file; Some of the orders, to the amount 
of about $1800, stated that the expenditure was for distributing General 
Smith’s and Mr. McDuffie’s report, and Mr. Gallatin’s pamphlet, but the 
rest stated, generally, that it was made under the resolution of 11th March 
1831. There were also numerous bills and receipts for expenditures, to indi- 
viduals—Among them, of Gales and Seaton $1300 for distributing Mr. 
Gallatin’s pamphlet ; of William Fry for Garden and Thompson $1675.75 
for 5000 copies of General Smith’s and Mr. McDuffie’s reports etc; of 
Jesper Harding $440, for 11000 extra papers; of the American Sentinel 
$125.74 for printing, folding, packing and postages on 3000 extras; of 
William Fry $1830.27 for upwards of 50,000 Copies of the National 
Gazette and Supplements, containing addresses to the members of the 
State legislature, review of Mr. Bentons speech, abstract of Mr. Gallatins 
article from the American Quarterly Review, and editorial article on the 
project of a Treasury Bank; of James Wilson $1447.75, for 25000 copies 
of the address to the members of the State Legislatures, agreeably to order 
and letters from John Sergeant Esqr.; and of Carey and Lea $2850 for 
1000 Copies of Gallatin on Bankirfg, and 2000 copies Of Prefessor 
Tuckers * Article. : 

During the second half year of 1831, the item of Stationary and 
Printing was $13224.87, of which $5010 was paid on orders of the Presi- 


8 Senator Samuel Smith’s report on the finances, 21 Cong., 2 sess., Senate Docs., no. 104. 
4 George Tucker, writer on banking and finance, professor in the University of Virginia. 
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dent, and stated generally to be under the resolution of 11th March 1831, 
and other sums were paid to individuals, as in the previous account, for 
printing and distributing documents. 

During the first half year of 1832, the item of Stationary and printing 
was $12134.16, of which $2150 are stated to have been paid on orders of 
the President, under the resolution of 11th March 1831. There are also 
various individual payments, of which we noticed $106.38 to Hunt Tar- 
diff and Co. for 1000 Copies of the review of Mr. Bentons speech; $200 
for 1000 Copies of the Saturday Courier; $1176 to Gales and Seaton 
for 20000 Copies of ‘“‘a pamphlet concerning the Bank”; and 6000 
Copies of the minority report relative to the Bank; and $18000 to Mathew 
St. Clair Clarke for “ 300 copies of Clarke and Halls Bank Book.” 5 

During the last half year of 1832, the item of Stationary and printing 
rose to $26543.72 of which $6350 are stated to have been paid on orders 
of the President, under the resolution of 11th March 1831. Among the 
specified charges, we observe $821.78 to Jesper Harding for printing a 
review of the veto; $1371.04 to E Almstead for 4000 copies of Mr. 
Ewings speech, bank documents and review of the Veto; $4106.13 to 
William Fry for 63000 Copies of Mr. Websters speech, the reports of 
Messrs. Adams and McDuffie and the majority and minority reports; 
$295 for 14000 extras of the Protector containing Bank documents; 
$2583.50, to Mr. Biddle for printing and distributing reports, Mr. Web- 
sters speech etc.; $150.12 to Mr. Finnale for printing the speeches of 
Messrs. Clay, Ewing, and Smith and Mr. Adams’s report ; $1512.75 to Mr. 
Clarke for printing Mr. Websters speech and articles on the Veto; and 
$2422.65 to Mr. Hall for 52,500 copies of Mr. Websters speech. There 
is also a charge of $4040, paid on orders of the President, stating that 
it is for expences in measures for protecting the Bank against a run on the 
Western Branches. 

During the first half year of 1833, the item of Stationary and Printing 
was $9093.59, of which $2600 are stated to have been paid on orders of 
the President, under the resolution of the 11th March 1831. There is also 
a charge of Messrs Gales and Seaton of $800, for printing the report of 
the Exchange Committee. 

Having made this examination of the Expense Account, we were not 
only struck with the large sum that had been expended under the head 
of Stationary and Printing, in the two years to which you refer, but also 
to the evident necessity there was, that the accounts should be so stated 
as to enable the Directors or Stockholders to ascertain the particular sums 
of money paid, the quantity, and names of the documents furnished, and 
the expenses of distribution and postage. With this object we stated at 
the last meeting of the Board, the result of our examination of the Ex- 
pense Account; and sybmitted the following resolutions. “ Whereas it 
appears by the Expense Accounts of the Bank, for the years 1831 and 
1832, that upwards of eighty thousand dollars were expended and charged 
under the head of Stationary and printing during that period, that a 
large proportion of this, was paid to the proprietors of News papers and 


5 Matthew St. Clair Clarke and D..A. Hall, Legislative and Documentary History of 
the Bank of the United States (Washington, 1832). 
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periodicals and journals, and for the printing, distribution and postage of 
immense numbers of pamphlets and news papers, and that about twenty 
thousand dollars were expended under the resolutions of 30th November 
1830 and 11th March 1831, without any account of the manner in which . 
or the persons to whom the same were disbursed. And whereas it 1s ex- 
pedient and proper, that the particulars of an expenditure so large and 
unusual, which can now be ascertained only by the examination of numer- 
ous bills and receipts, should be so stated as to be readily submitted to and 
examined by the Board of Directors and the Stockholders, Resolved, 
That the Cashier furnish to the Board, at as early a day as possible, a 
full and particular statement of all these expenditures, designating the 
sums of money paid to each person, the quantity and names of the docu- 
ments printed by him, and his charges for the distribution and postage 
of the same; together with as full a statement as may be, of the expendi- 
tures on orders under the resolutions of the 30th November 1830, and 
11th March 1831. That he ascertain whether expenditures of the same 
character have been made, at any of the offices, and if so procure similar 
statements thereof, with the Authority on which they were made. That 
the said resolutions be recinded, and no further expenditures be made 
under the same.” 

These resolutions were postponed, on the motion of one of the Direc- 
tors for the purpose of introducing a substitute for them, by the vote of 
all present except ourselves and one other'‘member of the Board. The 
resolution substituted was as follows “‘ Resolved, that the Board have 
confidence in the Wisdom and integrity of the President, and in the 
propriety of the resolutions of 30th November 1830 and 11th March 1831, 
and entertain a full conviction of the necessity of a renewed attention 
to the objects of those resolutions, and that the President be authorized 
and requested to continue his exertions, for the promotion of said objects.” 

Viewing this as indicating an intention (which was indeed avowed) 
to continue and even extend the system of lavish expenditure, and to 
authorise disbursements, the particulars of which could not be clearly 
ascertained, either by the Board or their constituents, And regarding it 
also as evincing a desire, to encounter our remonstrances against the 
continuance of such a system, by a reference to the personal character 
and motives of the President (which were not drawn into discussion 
or question by us) we offered the following amendment “ Resolved that 
while this Board repose entire confidence in the integrity of the President, 
they respectfully request him to cause the particulars of the expenditures 
made under the resolutions of 30th November 1830 and 11th March 
1831, to be so stated, that the same may be readily submitted to and 
examined by the board of Directors and the stockholders. Resolved, that 
the said resolutions be rescinded and no further expenditures made under 
the same.’ This amendment met with the same fate as our previous 
resolutions, being rejected by the same vote, and the resolution offered 
as a substitute was passed. 

These Sir, are the circumstances attending the best examination we have 
been able to make, in regard to the matters referred to us by your letter 
of the 3d Inst. Should they not prove sufficiently minute or our report 
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sufficiently explicit, we must infer from the course pursued by the Board, 
when our resolutions were submitted to them, that a more exact state- 
ae can only be obtained, by an agent directly authorised by the Exec- 
utive. 
We have the Honor to be with great respect 
(signed) H. D. Givpin 
Joun T. SULLIVAN 
PETER WAGER. 


[In Jackson’s handwriting:] The original is also signed by Mr. 
McEldry, Baltimore 


To TitGHMAN A, Howarp.? 


Rip Raps, August 20, 1833. 

Dear Sir. Your letter of the 27th ultimo, reached me at this place a few 
days ago. I thank you for the kind estimate you have made of my public 
life. I feel very sensibly, how much I owe to the favor of that public, 
(which you justly call “the greatest nation of freemen on earth”) for 
“the last seal of approbation with which it has stamped my career.” The 
people have over valued my Services, greatly overpaid, in their affectionate 
and grateful enthusiasm all the labors of my life and have only consid- 
ered in their recompense, what I have wished to do, not what I have done 
for my country. The high station to which I have been again called by their 
suffrages, has no other attractions for me, than as it manifests the appro- 
bation of my fellow citizens, and furnishes the opportunity to make some 
requital by devoting my latest energies, in the endeavor to secure, as far 
as it is possible for me, their power permanently over their Government. 
If I can restore to our institutions their primitive simplicity and purity, 
can only succeed in banishing those extraneous corrupting influences 
which tend to fasten monopoly and aristocracy on the constitution and 
to make the Government an engine of oppression to the people instead of 
the agent of their will, I may then look back to the honors conferred 
upon me, with feelings of just pride—with the consciousness that they 
have not been bestowed altogether in vain. 

I look to the overthrow of those systems, (which have been engrafted 
on our Government to bring in a new and controlling influence, not 
springing from the popular will,) as the principal means of defeating 
the machinations of the men, from whom you apprehend future distrac- 
tions to our country. It is only when they can identify themselves with 
privileged joint stock Companies, with the Stockholders in a national 
Bank or the log rolling system of Internal Improvements, Squandering 
the taxes raised on the whole people, in benefitting particular classes and 
maintaining a persqnal influence by partial legislation in congress, that 
these men have the power to be mischievous. It is immaterial whether 
artful intriguing and ambitious persons, are enabled, to divert the trea- 
sures of a country to the purpose of creating a standing army or of 
embodying political forces, to act in concert against the unsuspecting 


1 Draft, in the handwriting of F. P. Blair. Howard was district attorney for Indiana 
1833-1837. Fe 
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undisciplined classes of the community. The trained Band, whether 
of military or political mercenaries, is but too apt to prevail. And when- 
ever polit[i]cal machinery is successfully employed to destroy the great 
radical principle of freedom—equality among the people in the rights con- 
ferred by the Government—then aspiring individuals can avail themselves 
of the selfish, interested classes to aid in promoting an ambition which is 
naturally prone to multiply the advantages and increase the strength of the 
predatory portion of the community. My great hope of avoiding the evils 
of which you speak, arises from the prospect of being able to restore the 
equilibrium of the Government; equality in the condition of the people, so 
far as it depends on legislation. 

It will undoubtedly, as you observe, form a part of the policy of the 
disappointed as well as some of the aspiring politicians “to cut up the 
party ’ which has sustained the Administration, by coalitions between dis- 
tinguished individuals. Creating divisions among the people as to men, 
is one of the artifices, essential to the success of the few over the many. 
It is therefore of the utmost importance, that the majority should adopt 
some means to prevent such divisions. The Democratic party of Pennsyl- 
vania, and of several other states, have adopted the plan of calling Con- 
ventions of Delegates, elected by the people themselves and charged with 
their instructions for the purpose of selecting candidates for important 
trusts and of thus producing concert among the friends of the same 
principles. This plan has had the most beneficial operation, in preventing 
distractions among the people of these states in selecting agents to give 
effect to their wishes, and in maintaining their control in the Government. 
It strikes me that this is the only mode by which the people, will be able 
long to retain in their own hands, the election of President and Vice 
President. It is doubtless, as you say, the design of those who are opposed 
to the principles and measures of the present administration, to divide 
the majority supporting it, by dissentions as to individuals and to bring 
the election of President again into the House of Representatives, in the 
hope, that it may there be decided by the sinister influences, to which I have 
already adverted. I trust the good sense of the people will prevent such 
result; and in reply to your question as to pennsylvania, give it as my 
impression that she will be among the first states to guard against the 
effects of divided counsels. She has seen the advantage of her state usages 
at home, and the disadvantage of a contrary course in relation to the 
General interests ; And with the sound sense and patriotism for which she 
has been ever distinguished, will act for the common good, upon the con- 
clusions she may draw from that experience. 


accept the assurance of my high respect and esteem and my best wishes 
for your health and prosperity 


Henry D. GILpIn go JACKSON. " 


PHILADELPHIA, August 20, 1833. 
Dear Sir, We completed today the official report which you requested 
us to make, relative to the Expense Account of the Bank of the United 
States, in your letter of the 3d inst. The examination has resulted in 
ascertaining, that expenditures have been made to an amount, in a manner 
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and for objects which I could never have conceived, and notwithstanding 
our remonstrances, they are not likely as you will see to be either discon- 
tinued or changed. The report has been made as fully and carefully as our 
means admitted and I trust will embrace all the information you desire. 
Mr. McElderry, for whom we sent and who assisted in the examination, 
but left here a few days since, expressed a wish to sign it and I therefore 
transmitted it to him by a careful messenger with a request that he 
would forward it to you without delay. 

I will take the liberty while writing on the subject of this institution to 
add a remark, which I am led to solely from my knowledge of its course 
and the interests of the government. It is highly desirable that we should 
have as generally as possible the influence and the united judgment of all 
the government directors. The distance of New York or other engage- 
ments have prevented Mr. Alley * from meeting us except on one occasion. 
Since then, upon a request from me that he wd. come on, he informed 
me that “ he had written to the Secy. of the Treasy. to decline again taking 
his seat at the Board.”’ There is no gentleman to whose judgment, talents 
and correct views we could more readily look for aid than Mr. Alley and 
whose cooperation we would more anxiously retain. But I deemed it 
probable from his language that he had resigned his seat. And it is only 
under that impression that I now say what I do: Should it be so, it would 
be useful to the government and gratifying to me, and I am sure to my 
colleagues, that his place shd. be supplied, should you so think proper with 
a gentleman residing as near as possible. The number from Pennsylvania 
being full, one from Delaware would be able to attend with the most fre- 
quency and certainty. Mr. James A. Bayaerd ’ a lawyer of great eminence 
there, a decided and tried friend of the administration, a gentleman of 
promptness, talents and eloquence in whose firmness and readiness to 
cooperate with us (at the present moment so necessary) we might I am 
sure entirely rely, has occurred to me as a person highly suitable and he 
could always be with us on a few hours’ notice. Last winter I believe 
Mr. Bayard expressed some reluctance to serve in this office—but, though 
I have had no opportunity to speak with him on the subject, I think that if 
appointed he would not decline. 

I beg, Sir, that you will pardon these remarks, which have no object, 
but a desire faithfully to communicate my views relative to the institution 
in the direction of which you have placed me and to protect the interests 
of the government there in the most effectual manner. They are communi- 
cated solely to you, for your own consideration in the result of which 
we have all learned to entertain such entire confidence. 

I remain with great respect 


To Vicbh-PRESIDENT VAN ‘BUREN.’ 


f Rip Raps, Va., August 20, 1833. 
my dear sir, I have just recd. a letter from one of the directors of the 
united states Bank appointed by the Government dated the 14th of august, 


1 Saul Alley. 
2U. S. sine from Delaware 1851-1864, 1867-1860. 
1 Library of Congress, Van Buren MSS. 
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headed “ confidential for the present’. The following is an extract— 
“The examination has resulted in exhibiting a much larger and much 
blacker catalogue of fair business transactions than I had anticipated. 
In a little more than two years, about $60,000 dollars have been expended 
in printing, and publishing speeches, tracks etc. etc. of which about 
$25,000 was paid to order of Mr. Biddle on his own drafts on the Bank, 
for one dollar of which no voucher could be procured, although they were 
required of the cashier, who stated the money was paid to Mr. Biddle 
under an order of the Board in 1833. This order we have copied. These, 
I have no doubt form but a small portion of the money expended for 
electioneering purposes, and are entirely independent of fictitious loans— 
we have taken detailed extracts of every thing; shall make a formal report 
early in the week, if not on saturday. we intend making an attempt to 
recind the resolution, under which the secrete service mony was authorized. 
to be drawn by Mr. Biddle on Friday next.” 

When this report reaches me I will make it known to my Cabinet, and 
see if there is one of them, that will say that this Bank is a safe deposit 
for the mony of the people. If $60,000 dollars can be applied to corruption, 
by Mr. Biddle at will, so can 600,000, or six millions, and there can be no 
safety under such direction, and such corruption. Mr. Biddle it appears 
holds a chart blank to use the public money ad Libetum and his draft on 
the Bank the only voucher, and he can apply what he pleases to his own 
private use. We must cut the cord of corruption by removing the deposits, 
and leave Mr. Biddle and the directors to corrup[t] political men, and 
the public presses. 

I shall leave here tomorrow or next day, and shall expect to hear from 
you at washington in reply to all the matters and things upon which I 
have written you. my household salutes you 

yr friend 


Jackson’s BILL at Hycera Hore. 


August 22, 1833. 
Commenced board 27th, 1833 at Hygeia Hotel 
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MARSHALL PARKS 
Hygeia Hotel Fort Monroe Va. 
Augt. 22nd, 1833. 
Settled 
MARSHALL PARKS 
Pr Wm H Parxs 


PS No charge is made for Company Entertaind while at the Rip Raps 
Respectfully 
MarSHALL PARKS 
Pr Wm H Parks 


AMOS KENDALL TO JACKSON. 


NEw York, August 25, 1833. 
Dear Sir, This morning I arrived here on my return. A most painful 
occurrence in my father’s family detained me with the old gentleman two 
days longer than I expected. It was the mysterious disappearance of my 
youngest brother, of whom nothing positive was known when I left. 
In Boston some of the Banks are not only willing to undertake the 
government business on the same terms that the Bank United States does 
it, but to give the personal responsibility of their Directors and all they 
possess, for the security of the government. The Maine Bank at Portland 
has made the same tender. I expect to receive a similar offer from 
Portsmouth. Here there seems to be some hesitation as to the security; 
but I hope to carry that point. If it can be effected here, I have no doubt 
of effecting the same object in Philadelphia. I shall probably be detained 
here two days and in Philadelphia one. On Friday or Saturday next I 
shall very certainly be in Washington, should I meet with no unexpected 
obstacle. 
It is very important that the question of the deposites should be speedily 
settled. The U.S. Br. Bank here makes no discounts and cashes all its 
balances against the state banks. It is said that a million of dollars is 
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payable for duties this week. Not being able to get accommodations at the 
U.S. Br. Bank, the merchants go to the state banks, and if these lend their 
notes to pay the duties with, they go at once into the Branch which turns 
about and demands specie of them. If the state banks refuse to loan, as 
their own safety will soon compel them to do, many of these merchants 
who have calculated on the usual facilities, will probably stop payment. 

This power the Branch possesses solely from being in receipt of the 
government money. It is this and this only which enables it to rule the 
mercantile community here with a rod of iron. If the bonds were payable 
in the state banks, no balances or very light ones, would arise against them 
in the U.S. Br. Bank, and generally the balances would be the other way. 
They would also have means they do not now possess to accommodate the 
merchants. 

These considerations make it important that the question of the deposits 
should be settled. If the money-tyrant finds that he is to retain all his 
present power, it may be that he will have mercy on the free people of this 
City; and if, on the other hand, he is to be stripped of the means which 
give him that power, they will at once be relieved from his oppression. 
The course the U.S. Bank is now pursuing makes it all important that 
whatever is resolved on, shall be done at once; for delay will but enable it 
to increase the public distress. If the transfer of the deposit be placed at 
a distant day, it will during the whole interval, procure its present policy 
and the state banks can grant no relief; but an immediate transfer will 
strengthen the state banks and give relief at once. The only question, 
therefore, seems to me to be an immediate removal or no removal. Any 
compromise between the two will but inflict unnecessary injury upon the 
country. 

It will be my duty to report some interesting facts and opinions I have 
picked up while on this tour which I think I can do in three days after my 
return, so that all may be prepared for final action by Wednesday the 4th 
day of September. 

If what I hear from Philadelphia be true, I do not perceive how any 
man can say the deposits are any longer safe in the U.S. Bank. If there 
be a resolution of the Board of Directors authorizing Mr. Biddle to spend 
the money of the Bank as he pleases, and if he has under that resolution 
spent tens of thousands of dollars without rendering an account or a 
voucher, what security have the people for the millions of their money 
which are thus put at his disposition? But if this be true, I presume the 
government directors have reported it to you. 


August 26th. As the mail closes for the South at 1 o’clock P. M. on 
Sunday in this City, of which I was not aware, I failed to communicate 
with you as I intended. . . ~~ 
I have since heard verbally from two of the Banks, one of which will 
give the requisite security. There can be little doubt that others will do the 
same. In the course of the day, I shall hear more about it. 
With the highest respect and regard, I am etc. 
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NATHANIEL MACON TO JACKSON. 


Buck SPRING, NEAR WARRENTON, N. C., August 26, 1833. 

Sir, I have this minute received your letter of the 17 instant, and answer 
it with all the friendly feelings with which it was written; Before I do 
this, permit me, to say, that I have no documents, having given all mine 
away, not even the proceedings of South Carolina relative to nullification 
nor the Proclamation. 

The Governments of the United States and of the States are governments 
of opinion and not of force, this opinion was held when the Hartford 
convention was in Session and has not changed and that a conquered 
State, was not in the Union, nor could not be without an act of Congress 
to admit her. Sovereign power cannot commit treason or rebellion or 
be subject to the laws relating to either; hence a state being sovereign to 
a certain extent, as well as the United states, cannot commit either. The 
people alone in our country possess unlimited sovereign power, and they 
deligate it to their governments as they please. 

Force applied to a state government, as well as I recollect is not hinted 
at in the constitution of the United States, because she cannot commit 
treason or rebellion, it goes on the ground, that every state will perform 
her duty. The call of South Carolina, was not like the insurrection in 
Pennsylvania, the people of South Carolina acted under state authority, 
and the people of Pennsylvania under no legal authority. 

If South Carolina would not permit the laws of the United States to be 
enforced within her limits, she was out of the Union and ought to have 
been treated as a foreign power; The union is a matter of choice and 
interest ; without these it cannot be lasting, but if the federal Government 
be justly and wisely managed, it will be as lasting as the Atlantic, the 
Allegany or the Mississippi. 

No confederation or league can last long, after the States which formed 
it begin to fight. people were never satisfied by being beaten, and freemen 
whenever conquered, loose their energy and boldness. The history of 
Religion, proves that force cannot change opinion, and in this country 
political opinion would be as difficult to change, as that of Religion: You 
will perceive that I do not approve the enforcing act. though I have not 
seen it, the contents have been stated to me, I take no news paper, of course 
know but little of any thing from home. 

Permit me to say, I have no recollection of the law you mention nor of 
my vote, though no doubt is entertained, but that they are correctly and 
truly stated, and it may be that both Mr. Jefferson and myself may have 
done wrong, in the very hot times, in which we acted; I however never 
approved of construing the constitution by precedent, and have constantly 
thought, that every department of the Government, had always the same 
right to construe it, as those had, who were before them and that each 
ought to correct the errors of the former if any were made. ; 

Last wednesday for the first time, I heard, that my letter was published ; 
I believe it was an answer to one received, but I am become so forgetful, 
that I cannot say positively. Since I quit public life, my rule has been 
only to acknowledge letters, except to one person. 
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The ratifications of the constitution by the States are all I believe 
different from each other; I do not recollect enough of them to say much 
about them; but none of them, I imagine gave up the right to secede, and 
this right is the only one that can prevent bargaining legislation. whenever 
that shall become common, liberty must be nearly gone. If law could have 
controlled opinion Mr. Jefferson would never have been president. 

That the Constitution of the United States must depend on opinion, 
the following facts, will demonstrate. a few of the large states perhaps a 
half dozen, can put an end to it, by not passing laws to elect representatives 
or not passing them to elect electors of President and Vice President, and 
thirteen of the smallest, can do the same, by not electing Senators. 

Whenever a state becomes uneasy under federal legislation, the act 
which causes the uneasiness, ought to be reviewed with the greatest care; 
and if it contain the least injustice it ought to be altered. As far as I have 
heard, Virginia acted with great propriety and great dignity towards 
South Carolina. her doings no doubt had some good effect. I never 
wrote a letter, expecting it to be published. in one case, I was not so 
attentive as I might or ought to have been; to one received, in which a 
modest request was made for an answer to be published; the request 
escaped my observation. Perhaps it may not be amiss to say, that I 
never thought Genl. Washington had authority to issue his proclamation 
declaring the neutral situation of the country. that seemed to me, belonged 
to Congress. 

If it shall ever happen, which God forbid, that the United States and 
a State be at war, the constitution of the Union, may [be] considered as 
gone, as dead. Since 1824 I have thought that by construction it had 
become almost unlimitted; no one disapproves of the tariff more than I 
do; and my hope has been, that Congress knowing its unjust operation 
would relieve those who suffered; In truth since 1824 I have considered 
it dead and a new one made by construction. 

It has been my lot, to differ in some things with every administration; 
but I hope never for the mere sake [of] opposition. The fame of an 
administration, which has paid the public debt and adjusted the claims of 
the people on foreign governments for wrongs done them, will be as 
lasting as the fame acquired by the battles of New Orleans, though it may 
have committed some errors in the opinion of a part of those who have 
generally and sincerely supported it. to err is common to man, and who 
knows, when men differ in opinion, which is right. 

Accept my best wishes for your health and happiness, and believe me to 
be very truly and sincerely your friend 


N.B. On reading over this letter, I believe, I have made a mistake, in 
saying, that the legislatures of a few great states, could put anend to the 
federal government, by not passing laws to elect representatives. I now 
think that Congress may pass a law for that purpose but if the people of 
such States should refuse to elect, then the case would happen. 
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VICE-PRESIDENT VAN BUREN TO JACKSON, 


On Boarp THE CANAL Boat 
BETWEEN OSWEGO AND UTICA, 


August 30, 1833. 

My dear Sir, I send you the “ Expose”, with such modifications as 
have suggested themselves to my mind. It goes over in part the same ob- 
jections which are contained in your letter to Mr. Duane, but this cir- 
cumstance’is of no importance, if explained as I have attempted to do. 
The correspondence with Mr. Duane ought I think by all means to be made 
a part of the submission. Taken together, they will constitute, in regular 
connexion, a series of arguments which cannot fail to produce a decided, 
and overwhelming effect upon the public mind. I have attempted an apt 
introduction to the very strong remarks upon the subject of aristocracy, 
and which may be of some service in giving full weight to those very 
just suggestions, with other modifications of the propriety of which you 
will judge. The whole will make a sett of very strong papers. It was 
my intention to have given you at the same time my views upon the ques- 
tion of time, but Mr. Wright has not met me at Oswego, or written me 
there—one of which I confidently expected. You shall hear from me 
immediately after my arrival at Albany, which will be in a day or two, 
and in person before you call your cabinet together, as you will doubtless 
insist upon having them all together. The reasons upon the subject of the 
Land Bill I will bring with me in October when I come down to set my 
house in order. I rejoice to hear of the improvement in your health and 
beg to be affectionately remembered to all your Household. Your friend 


To James K. Po.k.* 
Confidential 
WASHINGTON, August 31, 1833. 

My D’r Sir, You will find from the inclosed, that I have at last thro the 
Government Directors got a small peep into their expence account, and 
the corruption practised by that institution on the morales of the people. 
In two years $80 odd thousand expended to corrupt the people and buy 
a recharter of that mamoth of corruption. I think when these scenes of 
corruption are made known to the people, and that by an order of the 
board of directors, the whole funds of the Bank are placed at the disposal 
of Mr. Biddle to appro[priate] as he pleases without ac[counting for them 
by check or] voucher, to [half line out] of the Bank by the most bold 
specious of corruption ever practised by any body of people in the 
most corrupt governments and in the most corrupt times—can any one 
really say, from this expose that the U.S. Bank is a safe deposit for the 
peoples mony. : 

I send it to you, that you may use the facts without stating from whence 
you got them. I would not that you would let it be known that it came 

1 Probably the paper Jackson read to his Cabinet on Sept. 18, 1833, containing his 


] 


reasons for removing the deposits. It was spoken of as an “Expose”. 
1 Library of Congress, Polk MSS. 
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from me, as we have not yet taken an order on the deposits—we will 
act so soon as Mr. Kendall makes his report and can find that the State 
Banks will be a safe deposit—he has just returned. : 

I write in haste. present me to Mrs. Polk, and all the family and to Lucius 
and Mary 


To ANDREW JACKSON, JR. 


WasHINGTON, August 31, 1833. 

My dear Andrew, My spirits have been somewhat depressed since you 
and sarah with my dear little Rachel left us. I cannot tell why, unless 
being very lonesome at night not hearing the prattle of little Rachel. 

I hope you had a pleasant and safe passage and that you all enjoy good 
health. My son, you have now the promise of good health and I beseech 
you to preserve it, do not in any manner expose it, recollect you have been 
threatened with a breast complaint from a bad cough from which you 
are now clear and by careful and regular habits you may avoid it for the 
future, the least irregularity or exposure will cause it to return and it 
may be very hard to remove. I therefore conjure you to take great care of 
yourself. You are blessed with a charming wife and sweet little daughter 
and the prospect of a large family. You must now live for them and their 
prosperity, and in all your course thro life remember that if you do any 
thing injurious to your fame it will tarnish theirs. Piety, and a sober 
and well regulated life I trust, will accompany you thro life, and bring you 
and your family to a happy immortality for which my prayers will be 
always offered to a throne of Grace. 

Write me when you will return. kiss Sarah and little Rachel for me, 
and present my kind regards to Emma and kiss the son for me and present 


it with my blessing. hand the enclosed to sarah and believe yr affectionate 
father 


P.S. When sarah makes her purchases and you and her compleats the 
engagement for the settees and chairs, send me on the amount that I may 
prepare to remit it. 


CHARGES AGAINST THE BANK.? 


September, 1833 (?). 
1st. That A. Dickens owed the B. a debt, which has been settled by being 
charged by the bank to profit and loss—proof, bank books under letter B, 
and J. Andrew 2nd. assistant cashier of the Bank. 
2nd. Gales and Seaton within the last two months has been over- 
drawers to more than $10,000—proof, the Books etc. etc. 


3rd. Barr, has discount of $13,000, J. S. Johnston about $8000, on 
31st of october last.? J.S. Johnston discounter for $76,000. ~These with 


1 This paper is in Jackson’s handwriting and was evidentl iy ' i i 
: ; y prepared in connection with 
a os culminated Kae ase order to remove the deposits. At the top 
ckson wrote: “ Charges against the asserted to be subjects of iti 
the Books and clerks of the Bank.” ; ; A eh goa ia 


2 Josiah S. Johnston of Louisiana. He had died May 10, 1833. 
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the loans to Daniel, Davis, Poindexter, Carson, and Webster,® members 
of Congress, all without the knowledge of the board of directors the two 
first having been first rejected by the Board, the Directors will prove this— 
refer to them all and particularly to Sulivan. 

4th. Thos. Biddle has overdrawn $22,000 octbr. 12, the Books will 
prove this—and a discount for $100,000 without a board of directors, 
and from the affidavit of President Biddle, that no committee meets on 
the same day the board are in session—the Books will prove this transac- 
tion. When these loans were thus made to the printers, members of 
congress, solvent notes of commercial men of unquestionable solvency, 
were rejected and thrown out. 

5th. That the review, written by Biddle and corrected by Binney and 
Seargeant, as is believed, reviewing and criticising the Bank veto, together 
with Websters speach against the same,* were published by the Bank, 
paid for and distributed by the Bank, and the postage paid on them out of 
the funds of the Bank. note one fifth of these funds belonged to the Treas- 
ury of the U. States, and could not be legally appropriated by the Bank 
to such purposes. 

6th. The Board of directors had no knowledge of Genl Cadwaleders 
mission to england,’ Therefore, all, and any expences of this mission paid 
by the Bank, illegal, and every act of his null and void. If this mission 
was by the mere volition of the President, then he must believe that 
he possesses all controle over the Bank, and its funds, without the direction 
of the Board, and may convert its funds to his own use, or to any other, 
that his caprice may choose to indulge in. 

7th. Simpsons paper was Subscribed for by the mother Bank, and one 
for each branch 26 in number, paid for by Bank. 

8th. The Bank bill passed the 2nd day of july 1832—on the 4th it was 
delivered to the President, on the 7th Daniel, and Davis, arrived at Phila- 
delphia, in company with President Biddle, and received a loan on their 
own indorsments for each other, one note for $5000, the other $2500— 
both insolvent as is believed and reported. The Bill was returned on the 
10th with the Presidents objections, and Mr. Clay had boasted of % if 
the bill was vetoed. Is this not like tampering with the members, as Daniel 
had been loud and open against it, but on the 2nd of july voted for the 
Bank, and got the loan on the 7th of the same month. 

oth. Enquire about the 3 percent stock, how much was bought by 
Bearing and brothers, how much by Thomas Biddle broker—refer to the 
monthly statement of the Bank for the 1st of November and compare it 
with its return in October and see how much of the public debt the Bank 
reports to have paid on the first of October. may not the object of the 
Bank be to become responsible for the interest and withold the certificates 
of the debt from the Treasury. Enquire. 

questions, ?from all the facts, does it appear that the Bank has by its 
acts violated its charter so that it becomes the duty of the President to 


8 Henry Daniel and Amos Davis (Kentucky), George Poindexter (Mississippi), Samuel 
P. Carson (North Carolina), and Daniel Webster. 

4 Speech of July 11, 1832. Works (Boston, 1857), III. 416-447. 

5To make arrangements with Baring Brothers; see Catterall, Second Bank of the 


United States, pp. 270-272. 
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order, as per its charter, a scire facias against it, and whether these 
facts would justify the secretary of the Treasury to withdraw its deposits. 


[Indorsement :] memorandom of charges against the U. States bank alias 
Mr. Biddle President—with notes for enquiry. 


To NATHANIEL Macon.’ 


WASHINGTON, September 2, 1833. 

Dear Sir, I am glad to find, by your letter of August 26th that the 
position taken by me, against Secession, is the only part of my proclama- 
tion, which you condemn. Others have assumed, without specifying in 
what particulars, that the principles of that paper, are in opposition to 
those which distinguished the Republican party, during the Era of Mr. 
Jeffersons administration. You have been frank and specific, but the 
ground of objection pointed out in your letter to me, so far from making 
a departure, from the recognized doctrines of the Republicans of that 
period, is a practical illustration of them. You do not hesitate to admit, 
that the measures recommended by Mr. Jefferson to enforce the Embargo 
in the contemplated case of resistance by Massachusetts, and for which 
you voted, were the same in principle, with those recently adopted to give 
effect to the revenue laws in South Carolina: but you tell me that “ Mr. 
Jefferson and yourself may have done wrong, in the very hot times in 
which you acted.” Allow me to say, my Dear Sir, that I think you do great 
injustice to the motives, which actuated yourself and Mr. Jefferson and 
the Republicans of the times to which you allude. You doubtless con- 
sidered the union worthless, unless its laws could be enforced, and after 
great forbearance and due consideration, the deliberate but reluctant 
resolution was taken, “ to provide for calling forth the Militia to execute 
the laws of the union ’”’, if a case of obstruction should arise, within the 
contemplation of this clause of the constitution. Under circumstances of 
still greater emergency than those under which Mr Jefferson acted, (when 
an ordinance had actually passed nullifying the Revenue laws,) I felt it 
my duty to act with still greater moderation, than his pacific character had 
dictated on the former occasion. I first warned and appealed to the affec- 
tions, to the patriotism of my fellow citizens of the South. I exerted my 
influence to remove the causes employed to excite discontent among them. 
When troops were enrolled and actually paraded and trained with the 
avowed design to prevent the collection of revenue after a given day, I 
still sought to avoid the unhappy collision, by recommending the removal 
of the custom houses, beyond the jurisdiction and reach of the State 
threatening to oppose the collection of the revenue; and in the last and 
worst event, proposed the use of force only to defend the public officers 
from actual violence, when engaged in the discharge of their duties. The 
measures of expostulation, and concession in the first instance, of prepara- 
tion and decision in the last, which the wisdom of Congress sanctioned, 


I am happy to beleive have had the best effects, in securing peace and 
Stability to the union. 


1 Handwriting of F. P. Blair. 
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I think you state too broadly your maxim, that “ the Government of 
the United States and of the states are governments of opinion and not of 
force ’—or I should rather say, you apply it improperly, as taking all 
sanction from the laws. I consider all free Governments, Governments 
of opinion, but should hold ours no government at all, if there were no 
laws to give effect to the public opinion. We live under a government of 
laws—laws emanating from the public will; but if there were no means of 
enforcing public opinon, when embodied in a public law, it would be 
neither a government of opinion nor force. 

You tell me that a state cannot commit treason, This is very true. But 
it does not follow, that all the citizens of a state may not commit treason 
against the united states. “ Treason against the united states shall con- 
sist only in levying war against them ” etc. The State authorities of no 
one state, have a right to repeal this clause of the constitution, which all 
the people in each state severally, concurred in establishing. If, therefore, 
South Carolina has authorized by enactments of a convention or of her 
state Legislature, the citizens of the state, to levy war upon the united states, 
it would nevertheless have been treason, in all who should have acted under 
such authority. The authority itself would have been in violation of 
“the supreme law of the land” which the people of South Carolina, with 
their own consent, have bound themselves to obey, “any thing in the 
constitution or laws of any state to the contrary notwithstanding.” Your 
remark that force applied to a state Government, “is not hinted at, in the 
constitution of the united states, because a state cannot commit treason ”’ 
and that “it goes on the ground that every state will perform its duty”’ 
is, I think met by the passages of the constitution to which I have pointed, 
as well as its whole tenor. “ The constitution of the United States and 
the laws made in pursuance of it,” would never have been declared “ the 
supreme law of the land ” with direct and immediate power over individual 
citizens in every state, “the laws and constitution of any state to the 
contrary notwithstanding ”, if the experience under the Articles of Con- 
federation had not shewn that every state, would NOT perform its duty. 

If, however, as you imagine “ none of the States gave up the right to 
secede’, then, indeed, the establishment of a general Government and 
“a supreme law of the land” by a solemn compact among the people of 
the several states respectively, was entirely a nugatory act. There would, 
then, be no obligation in the constitution or the laws of the United States, 
but which is still made dependant upon the mere pleasure of the state 
authorities ; and our system would present the absurdity, of establishing 
a general authority, with the consent of the people in each of the states, 
having a paramount power, “ the constitution and laws of any state to 
the contrary notwithstanding ’—and nevertheless reserving to each and 
every one of the states, the right to overthrow by a state law, or a clause 
in a state constitution, the supreme law of the land!!—or in other words, 
to set it aside, by secession!! 

In my opinion, the admission of the right of secession, is a virtual 
dissolution of the union. If, it were an established principle in any com- 
munity, that laws are only to have such obligation as each individual 
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might choose in his good pleasure to allow, such society (if society were 
possible in this state of case) would be without laws or government. So 
of the states. If the Federal Government and its laws are to be deprived 
of all authority in a state by its mere declaration, that it secedes, the union 
and all its attributes, depend upon the breath of every faction, which may 
obtain a momentary ascendancy in any one state of the confederacy. To 
insist, that secession is a reserved right, is to insist, that each state reserved 
the right to put an end to the Government established for the benefit of 
all and that there are no common obligations among the states. I hold 
that the states expressly gave up the right to secede, when they entered 
into the compact binding them in articles of “ perpetual union ” and more 
especially, when the present constitution was adopted to establish “ a more 
perfect union ”’ equally unlimited as to duration. That more perfect union 
consists in “‘ the supreme law of the land ” which the Government of the 
United States is empowered to maintain within its proper sphere inde- 
pendently of the state Governments and whether they pass a law or 
constitutional provision of secession or not—because it is still to be a 
law of the land, “ any thing in the constitution or law of any state to the 
contrary notwithstanding ”’. 

The only right of secession from a Government, and more especially 
from a government founded upon reciprocal concessions and obligations 
among the members forming it, is the revolutionary right. Secession can 
never take place without revolution; and I trust, if it ever should happen, 
that one section of the union is subjected to intolerable oppression or in- 
justice by another, and no relief can be obtained through the operation of 
public opinion, upon the constituted authorities, that the right may be as 
successfully vindicated by the wronged and oppressed against our present 
Government, as it was against that which we threw off by the revolution, 
which established it. I send you herewith, the proclamation, the Report 
from the Department by which it was succeeded, and the law paper con- 
summating them. I hope you will receive them as an earnest of the high 
respect I bear you: And if on comparing them, you find the principles I 
have advanced and the measures I have recommended, the same, in effect, 
with those which were proclaimed and carried out by Mr. Jefferson, 
yourself, other fathers of the school of 1798, I hope you will do me the 
justice to beleive, that in following precedents of such high authority, 
and which have been sanctioned by the almost universal approbation of the 
country from that time to this, I was altogether unconscious that they 
were fraught with the dangerous tendencies, imputed in your published 
letter, to Mr. Carson. 

I beg you to beleive that nothing but a wish to vindicate my conduct 
and consistency to one whose character I so highly esteem, whose probity 
and pure Patriotism gives weight to his casual opinion, could Have induced 
me to intrude on your retirement and disturb the repose of your age, by a 
discussion of the topic, which the publication of your letter invited. 

With the kindest feelings Iam D’r Sir, etc. 
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To Major Georce W. Martin. 


WASHINGTON, September 3, 1833. 

Dear Major: On yesterday I received your letter of the oth ultimo, 
and had forthwith an interview with the secretary of war, who has sub- 
mitted his reply to our inquiries to me, which I fully approve. 

Your own good sense will at once convince you that the executive has 
no right to alter the treaty. It is the law of the land, and, being so, the 
duty of the executive is to have it strictly carried into effect. This becomes 
necessary to prevent speculators from imposing both on the government 
and Indians. You will therefore strictly attend to the instructions of the 
secretary of war in every particular. The confidence reposed in you 
requires this, as well as your own character. The rage of speculation is 
abroad everywhere, and the speculators will first urge on Leflore,? and 
when he cannot succeed to get you to do wrong they will attempt to 
approach you themselves. If it should happen that by including the im- 
provements as positively prescribed by the treaty, the tract will be poor, 
all the Indian has to do is to relinquish it to the government and draw 
his 50 cents an acre. Should each reserve be permitted to abandon his 
improvement and select where he pleases, what of valuable land would 
remain from which is to be raised the vast sum stipulated to be paid to the 
Indians? 

I have said to the government that you are honest and faithful. I 
therefore rely that you will carry into effect strictly and with good faith 
your instructions, regardless of all influence whatever. The treaty is a 
liberal and a fair one, as it respects the Indians and their safety and 
interest. Much depends upon its faithful execution. You can, therefore, 
say from me to Mr. Leflore that it will be executed faithfully for the 
benefit of all the Choctaw Indians. .... 


VicE-PRESIDENT VAN BUREN TO JACKSON. 


ALBANY, September 4, 1833. 
My dear Sir, The enclosed letter from Mr. Wright * which was not 
re’d until yesterday will furnish you with his views, and those of several 

of our most discreet friends here, upon the subject of the Deposits. 
The question is presented in three points of view, viz. Ist, an application 
to Congress to act in the matter, with a determination on the part of the 
Sectrs. of State and the Treasury, to fall into your views, and co-operate 
cordially, in the event of Congress refusing to do any thing upon the 
subject. 2dly, To complete the arrangements with the State Banks, and 
direct the future deposits to be made in them after some day, before the 
meeting of Congress; or 3dly, To do the same thing so far as it relates to 
the completion of the arrangement, have the order actually issued, the 


¥ 
1 Collection of W. B. Hoffa, Grenada, Miss. , : 
2 Ceeeaeta Leflore, one of the chiefs of the Choctaws and a negotiator of the treaty. 
1 Van Buren took the opinion of Silas Wright on the question of removing the deposits. 
Wright wrote, Aug. 28, 1833 (Jackson MSS), after talking with leading men in Albany. 
He said that some of those best informed in finance favored immediate removal; but 
others favored waiting until Congress met. His own view was with the latter. 
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Banks designated, and every thing done, save only that the Deposits in the 
State Banks shall commence with the commencement of the fiscal year 
viz the tst of Jany.2 I understood from Mr. McLane at N york that the 
first plan would meet with his and Mr. Duanes approbation. Sincerely 
anxious as I am to effect that object, I could not for a moment think 
of advising such a course. I know of nothing that Congress can properly 
do in the matter, until after the Secty of the Treasury has acted; and of 
no object to be answered by such a course, other, than to attempt to shift 
upon Congress the responsibility of an act of duty which devolves upon the 
Executive. Such a course, would, I think, be alike unprofitable and 
discreditable. Between the two other plans I have not been able to bring 
my mind to entertain any very strong solicitude. The last would I think 
be more in keeping with the course which the Government ought to pursue 
in such a case, and with that for which you have heretofore shewn a prefer- 
ence; viz, one, which whilst it looks steadfastly to the public interest, and 
disregards the clamour of the Bank, and its adherents, at the same time 
evinces no resentment or undue excitement. The arguments, pro and con, 
or rather some of them, are briefly as follows. In favour of the latter 
course it may be said, Ist, That it is the only one by which you can secure 
the advantage, (and a very important one it undoubtedly would be,) 
to have the act of transfer accompanied by a full expose of the grounds 
upon which it is done, and the evidences of the safety and success of the 
operation. I say the only way, because I take it for granted that an official 
expose to the people, before the meeting of Congress, when the charter 
directs that the reasons should be given to that body, could not but be 
considered exceptionable. Independent of the advantages to be derived 
from an immediate and successful refutation of the perversions of the 
thousand presses of the Bank, as to the object and motives of the act, 
there would be much use, in seasonably informing the public mind upon the 
point of the practicability and safety of the proposed arrangement. This 
subject is but very little understood. A very great proportion of the people 
are induced, by their strong repugnance to the Bank, and just apprehension 
of its designs, to give their assent to the change, who, at the same time are 
strongly impressed with the idea that the proposed substitute will be 
difficult, and more hazardous than the present. A cotemporaneous publi- 
cation of the contracts with the State Banks, etc. etc. shewing how easily, 
and how safely the whole business can be managed, and the fairness and 
impartiality of the selections of the State Banks, with a parade of the 
highly respectable, and numerous associations who have agreed to embark 
in the concern; and all this, accompanied by the strong reasons upon which 
the act is founded, could not I should think fail to overwhelm the Bank, 
and produce an effect upon the public which would effectually prevent 
any movement in Congress, upon the subject: or if made, induce the 
people to take the matter up in public meetings, and in the fornfof instruc- 
tions, acting with full knowledge of the subject. 2dly, Among the grounds 
taken against the step, the two following will be prominent ones, viz. Ist, 
That it is in violation and contempt of the decision of the last Congress, 


? The fiscal year then began on Oct. 1; from 1843 on it has begun on July 1. 
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and 2dly, That it is founded in distrust of the present. The object of both 
will be, to raise up collision, and consequent prejudice between the Exec- 
utive and Legislative Departments, and by making some of the present 
Congress believe that they have been treated with disrespect, and distrust, 
get their passions up, and then furnish them with an excuse for going for 
the Bank itself, and for a resolution condemning the removal of the 
Deposits. The first objection is already obviated by the ground upon which 
the subject is placed in your first communication to Mr. Duane, and 
which has been maintained since. The second would certainly derive much 
force from the facts, that Congress (to whom the reasons are to be given, ) 
will be so shortly in session, and that no very conclusive reason can be 
assigned for doing it before they get together, and in the midst of the 
quarter, etc. 3dly, By taking the last course much of this clamour will be 
effectually silenced and the measure probably carried into effect with the 
same ultimate success. 4thly, If that course is pursued, there will be time 
to exhibit to the Southern Banks, the arrangements made with that of the 
north, and thus present the whole case at once, with its naturally accumu- 
lated weight. To all this it may be added that the commencement of the 
year is the natural period for the commencement of the plan, and a de- 
parture from it is of itself calculated to give rise to unfavorable inferences. 
There are but two arguments agt. the adoption of the third course that 
have had weight with me, and I confess that I have found considerable 
difficulty in overcoming one of them. They are, Ist, That by leaving the 
matter open you seem in some sort to invite the action of Congress upon 
the subject ; and 2dly, the advantages which the state Banks would derive 
from the accruing Deposits, between the Ist of october say, and the Ist 
of Jany. There is certainly much weight in the first idea, but I have pretty 
much brought my mind to the conclusion, that those who could be induced 
to vote for a resolution disapproving of the contemplated removal with all 
the facts before them, as to the extent to which the matter had gone and 
the safety, and probable success of the arrangement, would do so, also, 
if it had gone into complete effect. As the arrangement is not made to 
injure the Bank of the U.S., or to subserve the interests of the State Banks, 
but to provide for that of the public, the more or less of advantages, and 
disadvantages, resulting from the one or other course, may I think be 
safely disregarded—indeed, the movement would more properly resemble 
a Government act, if it did so. 

Upon the whole I concur with Mr. Wright in prefering the course 
thirdly referred to; but am not so strenuous about it, as to feel, that I 
should be unable to sustain the second one, if, with a nearer and fuller 
view of the subject, you should find its adoption highly expedient. 

Great care must be taken in the selection of the Banks in N York. 
Certainly not less than three should be taken, and if possible four. Those 
engaged in them, like the rest of their Fellow Creatures, are very much 
governed by their own interests, and it would be well to consult some one, 
out of the City as to the proper selections. Mr. Olcott, the Cashier of the 
Mechaniks and Farmers Bank here, is I think a man of more sense and 
information than any of them. He made it his business to go down, and 
succeeded in removing many difficulties which were raised by the N York 
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Directors, and came, and conversed with Mr. Kendall. He is, I believe, 
entirely disinterested, and would I presume have no objections to give 
confidentially to Mr. Kendall, valuable information, and opinion upon 
this point. 1 are 

I write this in some haste, and without much particularity, as it is 
for yourself only, and shall therefore send it without revision; hoping it 
may be of some use to you in the important matter in hand, and am very 
truly your friend 


To Vicr-PRESIDENT VAN BUREN.* 


Private, and for your own Eye. 
WASHINGTON, September 8, 1833. 
my dear sir, Yours of the 4th instant has just been received with Mr. 
Wrights inclosed. I have but one moment to write you, as I wish to send 
it by this evenings mail. 

I inclose you the report of the Government directors, which shews that 
the whole money of the Bank is put at the disposal of its President, to 
apply as he pleases, “ for the benefit of the Bank’. Therefore to prolong 
the deposits until after the meeting of Congress would be to do the very 
act it wishes, that is, to have it in its power to distress the community, 
destroy the state Banks, and if possible corrupt congress and obtain two 
thirds, to recharter the Bank. ?I ask, can any honest man read the report 
inclosed, and say he has any confidence in the bank as a safe deposit, and 
when the full expose is made of the causes which has produced the removal, 
can any honest man in congress sustain the Bank. ? is not it an imperious 
duty devolving on the executive to expose the corruption practised by the 
Bank, and the continuation of that corruption legallised, as far as a corrupt 
majority of the board of directors could do it; and that not only to an 
unlimited amount, but without responsibility or voucher. 

It appears to me, if any action whatever be taken, it ought to be before 
congress meets, and make to it at its meeting, a full expose of the reasons 
that has induced it, and let, thro the Globe, be made, unofficially, a state- 
ment of the causes and the facts that has induced it. This will prepare the 
minds of the people for a full and official exposure, give strength to our 
friends, protect the State Banks, from oppression, and some from de- 
struction, give them strength by which they can increase their loans to the 
commercial world as well as to the community at large; and to my mind 
this [is] the only step that can be taken to prevent its recharter. The 
Bank could not be better served than [by] the course, you say, recom- 
mended by Mr. mcLane and why adopt such a course. we find Mr. 
Crawford as secretary of the Treasury made the deposits in such state 
Banks as paid specie for their bills, and authorised the receipt of bills of 
various state banks to be received in payment for the public lands, and these 
in the cities of Boston, newyork, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Richmond 
and District of Columbia, without any complaint of his usurping power by 
congress, or any body else, and never made a report on the subject to 


1 Library of Congress, Van Buren MSS. 
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congress until called upon by resolution of Congress in 1822. This was 
done for the benefit of the country at large. I cannot under present circum- 
stances see why it ought not to be done now, to weaken this hydra of 
corruption, and preserve the morales of the people from being destroyed. 
I have no doubt of the Bank being rechartered unless by the removal of 
the deposits before the meeting of congress, and the effect produced by the 
expose of the causes, should prevent it. 

I regret the division of my Cabinet on this important subject, in which 
I see the perpetuity of our republican Government involved, and I counted 
on your support firmly, in taking the stand with me to remove the deposits 
on the first of October next, if Mr Kendalls report was favorable to the 
safety of the state B’s. I have not yet seen it—it is made to Mr. Duane, 
and I suppose he will make his report soon, for which I am waiting. write 
me fully on the receipt of this, that it may reach me soon. Major Barry 
has not returned. 

In great haste yr friend 


P.S. I have to call to your recollection that the Irst of october is the 
commencement of the Fiscal year, and ocbr. Novbr. and December, its 
first quarter. January is the first month of the 2nd quarter of the fiscal 
year. it is therefore, that I have thought and urged it the best period, 
(the Irst of October) to commence the Deposits for all collections made 
of the revenue after a certain day to be named. AJ 


I wish you could be here the first week in october. I mean to adopt a 
course worthy of myself—of the purity of the morales of our happy 
country, regardless of all consequences. you see the Bank has bought up 
the Editor of the Pennsylvanian,’ and our friend Noah * is set up by the 
Bank, or I mistake the signs of the times. is it possible that your friends 
hesitate, and are overawed by the power of the Bank. it cannot overaw 
me. I trust in my God and the virtue of the people. AJ 


VICE-PRESIDENT VAN BUREN TO JACKSON. 


KINDERHOOK, September I1, 1833. 

my dear Sir, Your letter of the 8th Inst. was handed to me at the 
moment of starting from Albany this morn’g, and read here, From its 
contents, I infer, that in the hasty perusal which you had only had time to 
give Mr. Wrights and my letters you have misapprehend[e]d their import. 
We do not, as you seem to suppose, concur in the suggestion of Mr. 
McLane, but directly the reverse. That suggestion, was, to refer the subject 
to Congress, without doing any thing further, and only to make an order 
for the removal, in the event of congress declining to act in the matter. 
This I objected to as useless, and discreditable, inasmuch as Congress 
could of right do nothing in the matter, until after the Secty of the 


2 James Gordon Bennett; see p. 185n., post. : 
3M. M. Noah, an editor of the N ew York Courier and Enquirer. 
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Treasury had ordered the removal, and that, under those circumstances, 
it would look like manifesting a desire to shove on Congress, a responsi- 
bility, which belongs to the Executive, a course which we would never 
advise you to take. In respect to the other points, the matters stand thus. 
In your letter, written on the eve of your departure for the Rip-Raps, 
you stated the question in your mind to be, whether the removal should 
be completed before the meeting of Congress; or whether, the order for 
their removal, though made now, should only take affect on the first of 
January only, describing that, according to the best of my recollection, 
as the commencement of the fiscal year. Upon this question, you will 
find from Mr. Wrights letter, that the most of our friends at Albany, 
with whom he consulted, because he knew he could rely upon their dis- 
cretion and secrecy, were in favor of finishing the whole matter before the 
meeting of Congress. He and myself however for the reasons we have 
assigned preferred, upon the whole, to make every thing complete before 
the meeting of Congress, except only, that the order for the removal 
should take effect on the first of January, believing that to be the com- 
mencement of the fiscal year—a circumstance, to which I attached con- 
siderable importance. We however merely expressed this, as a preference, 
not by any means strenuously entertained, and declared, that if upon a 
nearer and better view of the whole subject you should conclude, that 
the adoption of the other course was necessary, we should cheerfully 
acquiesce, and firmly sustain the act. These are still my views, with the 
exception, that my preference for the first of January, as the period for 
the commencement of the deposits in the State Banks is very much 
weakened, by the alarming facts contained in the Directors Report, and 
the further fact, that the first of October and not the first of Jany is the 
commencement of the fiscal year. Upon the whole, do as you think best 
for the honor and interest of the Country, and count with the utmost con- 
fidence, on being sustained, with immoveable constancy, by myself, Mr. 
Wright, and all our true friends in this State. 

Washington Irving and myself are so far on a tour which will take us 
four or five weeks'\—after that, I intend to make you a visit, and shall do so 
about the middle of October. If any thing should render it indispensable, 
or highly desirable, that I should come down sooner, I shall not hesitate 
to do so. Dont forget the suggestion in my letter, about the care to be 
taken in regard to the selection of the Banks in the City of N york. If 4 
can be selected, and I see no earthly objection to it, as it is the great point 
of collection, the act will draw after it an immense weight of mercantile 
influence in that City. The suggestion also in my last letter, to be fortified 
by the Attorney Genls. opinion upon the point refered to, is I think de- 
serving of consideration. 

Remember me kindly to all your Household and believe me to be 

Very truly yours 


[Indorsement in Jackson’s handwriting :] recd. I 5th Septbr. Mr. Van 


Buren—note—the fiscal year commences Irst septbr [sic] and not the rst 
of Janry. 


1See P. M. Irving, Life and Letters of Washington Irvi ing’ 
description of this tour. feral seer nes 
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Amos KENDALL TO JACKSON. 


WASHINGTON, September 12, 1833. 

Dear Sir, Major Lewis has shewn me Mr. Bennett’s * letter to you and 
the draft of your reply. If the man be not mad, it is but a new fetch to 
produce delay in the pending question. The idea of charging any one with 
conspiracy against the Cabinet when all the difficulties in which some of its 
members are placed, result exclusively from the attitude in which they 
have placed themselves upon a single question of policy, is so rediculous 
that it needs no refutation. It must be shown that J have power over their 
will, before it can appear that I have had any agency in placing them in 
their present position. 

I thank you most sincerely for your confidence in me, and beg that you 
will not, at this crisis, permit this incident to distress you in the least. If 
any proofs come, I shall be ready to meet them; but they will never come, 
unless subordination ® be added to the other crimes of the Bank. What 
never existed can be proved by no other means. The whole will end in 
showing still further to what lengths the Bank will go and what instru- 


ments it will employ. 
With the highest respect, 


Vice-PRESIDENT VAN BUREN TO JACKSON. 


STAATBOROUGH, N. Y., September 14, 1833. 

My dear Sir, Wishing to answer your last by return of mail, I gave it 
rather a hasty perusal, and did not notice so particularly, as I have since 
done, your suggestion in regard to my comeing to Washington. I shall 
be gover[n]Jed in that matter altogether by your wishes. You know that 
the game of the opposition is, to relieve the question, as far as they can, 
from the influence of your well deserved popularity with the people, by 
attributing the removal of the Deposits to the solicitat[1Jons of myself, 
and a monied junto in N York, and as it is not your habit to play into 
the enemies hands you will not I know request me to come down unless 
there is some adequate inducement for my so doing. With this considera- 
tion in view, you have only to suggest the time when you wish me to be 
down, and I will come forthwith. A letter under cover to Mr. Cambreleng 
will always reach me in a few day[s]. I shall at all events come down some 
time in October, to arrange my house: prob[ab]ly about the 2oth; If 
earlier is necessary say and always remember that I think it an honor to 
share any portion of your repsonsibility in this affair. 


1 James Gordon Bennett, editor. He had passed through many experiences in new 
journalism and had reached the poSition of assistant editor of the Courier and Enquirer, 
the leading paper in the city, when he felt it necessary to resign because the editor-in- 
chief, James Watson Webb, opposed Jackson’s bank policy. He then became editor of the 
Pennsylvanian, published in Philadelphia. On May 6, 1835, he began to publish the 
New York Herald, which made him famous. 

2 Subornation. 
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Allow me to say a word to you in regard to our friend McLane. ries 
and I differ, toto coelo about the Bank, and I regret to find that upon 
almost all public questions the bias of our early feelings is apt to lead us 
in different directions. Still, I entertain the strongest attachment for him, 
and have been so long in the habit of interceding in his behalf, that 1 
cannot think of giving it up, as long as I have it in my power to serve him, 
and his. From what passed between us at Washington, I think it possible, 
that he may, (if Mr. Duane resigns) think himself obliged to tender his 
resignation also, which if accepted would inevitably ruin him. Your 
friends would be obliged to give him up politically and when stript of 
influence his former Federal friends would assuredly visit their past morti- 
fications at his success upon him in the shape of exultations at this fall. 
I am quite sure that if ever he tenders his resignation he will nevertheless 
be anxious to remain if he can do so with honor, and if you should say in 
reply, that you will accept his resignation if he insists upon it but that 
you confide in him etc. notwithstanding the difference between you upon 
this point, and that if he could consistently remain in the administration 
you would be gratified, I think he would be induced to withdraw it. I 
would not advise you to change your course for any body but it appears to 
me that you might go thus far consistently with what is due to all parties. 
I think I cannot be mistaken in believing that he told me explicitly that 
he did not know Mr. Duanes views in regard to the removal of the Deposits 
when he was selected. When at Washington I informed you that I had 
thought of Mr. Tany for the Treasury but had not made the suggestion 
to you in consequence of its not meeting with Mr. McLanes concurrence. 
On accidentally since reading a letter which he wrote me upon the subject 
of Mr. Duane’s appointment I find it stated that he had not mentioned my 
suggestions in regard to Mr. Tany to you in pursuance of my request that 
he should not do so until I could ascertain whether Mr. Butler would 
take the office of Attorney Genl. if he should think proper to offer it to 
him and which he declined, and consequently nothing more was said of the 
other idea. Although this had escaped me I presume it must be so. 

Mr. Irving and myself have been spending a couple of days here, very 
pleasantly, with our old friend Genl Lewis * who desires me to say a word to 
you in behalf of the Mechanicks Bank of New York as one of those to 
be selected for places of Deposit etc. He says that that institution made him 
large advances as quarter master during the late war and at a period when 
the national finances were in the worst condition. Although I do not wish 
to take any part, unnecessarily, in regard to the selection I feel it my duty 
to bear testimony to my own knowledge of the patriotic spirit by which 
that particular institution was influenced at the period referred to and I 
shall be happy to find that it has been found possible to include it in the 
number—if four are selected there can be no possible difficulty upon the 
point. The Genl wishes to be cordially remembered to you. ~,, 

Remember me kindly to all your Household and believe me to be 


Very truly yours 


1 Maj.-Gen. Morgan Lewis, ex-governor of New York, quarterm - i 
Chee aes, rae aster-general during 
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To Vice-PRESIDENT VAN BurREN.! 


Private. 
WASHINGTON, September 15, 1833. 

my dear Sir, Your letter of the 11th instant is just received, its contents 
duly observed and noted. I have only time to say to you that I am well 
pleased with the spirit in which it is written. one point we have settled 
that the deposits are to be removed, and on tuesday next will be. as to the 
day to be named—this will be settled at as early a day as it is assertained 
we can make the necessary arrangements with the state Banks. so soon 
as this point is settled I will write you again. 

I have been perplexed much—delay after delay, which you know is 
perplexing to me, and particularly when it appears to me that promptness 
is a duty. The members of congress elect are now known to the Bank 
agents and if they can be corrupted the ample means in Biddles power 
will be used, and can only be checked by placing the whole matter before 
the people. 

Taney has been firm, others wavering and major Barry not returned. 
Whether Mr. Duane will remain I have not positively assertained, but 
am rather inclined to believe he will withdraw. To think that he should take 
the stand he has, from the uniform republican principles, my full confidence 
was reposed in him, that from his known hostility to the Bank, that he 
would unite with, and go hand in hand with me to carry into effect the 
system began and the only one that can be adopted to prevent its being 
rechartered by corrupting the people, destroying the freedom of the 
presses and freedom and purity of elections has pained me more than any 
occurrence in my life. I have told him to take the atto Genls. opinion and 
pursue it. he being our legal adviser, his opinion of the law, where there 
were doubts, ought to govern the heads of the Departments as it did the 
President. he agreed to see and converse with Mr. Taney. What may be 
the result I do not know. I have had a good deal of perplexity and am 
determined to have the matter settled and the result made known to the 

ublic. 
I write in haste, direct it to Mr. Camberling N. york, with a request to 
forward it to you. in my next I will say to you the time I wish to see you 


here. my whole household salutes you. 
yr friend 


To Mary CoFFEE.* 


WASHINGTON, September 15, 1833. 

I have, my dear Mary, been prevented from answering your very kind 
and interesting letter of the 12th ultimo until now. My health had improved 
by my visit to the Rip Raps, but the multiplicity of business which accumu- 
lated in my absence, made a press upon me, which has impaired my health, 
and brought upon me an intermitting fever which is yielding to medicine. 

My dear Mary you are aware that there is neither contentment or 
happiness for me here, and keeps me in a perfect state to sympathise with 


1 Library of Congress, Van Buren MSS. 
1 Tenn. Hist. Soc., Dyas Coll. 
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my friends on all such melancholy occasions, as the great and irreparable 
bereavement you, your dear mother, and the whole family have been 
afflicted with in the loss of your dear father and my most inestimable 
friend. But peace to his manes. our tears or that of the whole world 
cannot restore him to us again, and we must prepare to follow him. Would 
to God I could return from here to private life. it would be a pleasure to 
me to act in his stead as father to you all and in every act of friendship I 
could bestow alleviate your sorrows. this at present I cannot do, but receive 
the assurance that my constant prayers will be offered up at the throne of 
grace for his blessing to you all. in him put your trust and he has promised, 
those who trust in him, he will never forsake. 

I have just received a letter from A. J. Hutchings. he begins to write 
like a man who reflects well and draws just conclusions. I have now 
confidence that he will become a worthy member of society and manage his 
estate with economy and care. His views of his future course is founded 
in wisdom and if carried into effect will insure his happiness. I have 
long since advised him to settle himself. this he will never do until he 
marries, which I have long since advised him to do. If I could hear of his 
being well married I would be satisfied that he would do well and be happy 
and from his very affectionate disposition, I am sure he would make 
his wife and family happy.” He gives me the pleasing intelligence that 
you, and all your family enjoy health. .... 


To ATTORNEY GENERAL TANEY. 


WASHINGTON, September 15, 1833. 

The President with his respects to the atto. Genl. Mr. Taney, requests 
to be informed when he will have finished his review of the papers, on the 
subject of the U.S. Bank, and change of deposits now before him. The 
conversation held yesterday with Mr. McLane informed you both that I 
had made my conclusion that the deposits ought to be removed, and that 
at as early day as the necessary and proper arrangements could be made 
with the State Banks, and that this determination ought to be made known 
to the public forthwith, and that your conversation with Mr. Duane might 
be bottomed on this conclusion—that my opinion is, that Congress has 
no power over the matter and that the deposits ought to be removed and 
day set and promulgated after which the deposits should be made of all 
revenue collected, saying to the directors of U.S. Bank, that the first 
attempt made by them to oppress the community or State Banks, im- 
properly, the whole of the deposits should be removed. The time is the 
important consideration in what the arrangements with the state banks 
can certainly be made—to this point I call your attention. I wish to 
furnish the heads of the departments with my written determination, that 
we may finally close the deliberations gn tuesday. next and put it to rest. 
Early in march this subject was taken up and the heads of departments 
called on for their opinions in writing and it has been delayed too long— 
it is time to bring it to a close. You will therefore pleas to return the 


2A, J, Hutchings married Mary Coffee Nov. 14, 1833. 
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paper with your views, amendment, or alterations which you have thought 
proper, to make, so soon as you have finally concluded upon the correct 
view to be taken on it, with the other papers. 

If Mr. Duane will not agree to carry into effect these conclusions and 
remain, the sooner he withdraws the better—it is known what my determi- 
nation is, and if he cannot act with me, on that determination, he ought 
to withdraw. 


P.S. Will you please intimate to me your opinion of the proper time in 
which the arrangements can be made with the State Banks, which should 
be named. 


COLONEL JAMES A. HAMILTON TO JACKSON. 


NEw York, September 15, 1833. 

Dear Sir, The statements contained in my letter of the 13th inst. in 
regard to the course of the U.S. Branch Bank in this City have all been 
confirmed by my subsequent enquiries and those of others made at my 
request. You will readily understand that it is difficult to get at the details 
of the movements of such an institution or the motives of its Directors 
but the general results are seen and felt, and the inferences are plain and 
irresistable. 

One of the Directors here has said that the money received for duties 
is drawn immediately to Philadelphia; and the reason given generally by 
the friends of the Bank for its refusal to discount is the necessity to be 
prepared for the change of deposits contemplated by the Government. 
This is considered as merely the ostensible reason for so extraordinary 
a course, but the real object is to affect public opinion, and thus to reach 
Congress, and certain members of your Cabinet. It is presenting to those 
of the latter who hesitate, in anticipation, some of the evils of the 
measure that they have apprehended, and it is done in order that their 
reasoning in opposition to it, may receive confirmation and assistance 
from practical results. 

If the Bank has taken this course in consequence of the anticipated 
change, they must continue the same unless the measure should be 
abandoned (which it cannot be) and they are so informed: The conse- 
quence is that the longer you delay the measure, the longer and greater 
is the suffering of the mercantile community, and the danger to the Govern- 
ment that its revenues will not be collected. Whereas if you immediately 
deposit with the State Banks the monies as they are collected, those who 
pay the duties will receive the accustomed and necessary aid. Further 
reflection has confirmed me in the impression that the mode I have pointed 
out is the true, indeed the only safe one; and I am still at a loss for objec- 
tions to it. The Bank cannot complain as much of this mode, as of the 
other in as much as by it, it €njoys in part the advantage of the deposits, 
while it is relieved from the whole burthen of the transmissions; If it 
should be said that it would be a hardship upon the Bank to give it the 


1 Hamilton’s letter of Sept. 13 is published in his Reminiscences, p. 261. The original 
is in the Jackson MSS. 
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trouble of making the Collections which are immediately to be withdrawn 
the answer is that the interest of the whole people is to be preferred to 
that of the Bank, and that the same reason might be a good one for 
delaying the payment of the Public or other debts of the Government : 
If it be urged that it is a hardship upon the Bank to receive the duties in 
New York in the depreciated or unavailable paper of the Western Branches, 
the answer is that this Branch is not bound to receive that paper and 
that it is an evil to the Bank of its own creation. The simplicity of this 
mode of doing the thing, is so great as particularly to recommend it 
at first. By it the Treasury and the Banks get rid of all the details of the 
arrangement for making the collections and time is saved. The present 
pressure which may cease or be removed by the Bank itself ought not to 
be lost to you; as it affords so good a reason for a change. It is of recent 
origin, is exactly that which induced the first Secty. to deposit with the 
State Banks, it is not involved in any of the difficulties attending the 
other grounds for the change; unimportant when explained as I think 
those difficulties are (I mean the course of Congress) and solid as are 
those grounds. 


Sepr. 17th. 

I regret to be compelled to infer from your letter received yesterday that 
the Secty. hesitates. It does appear to me that it is an occasion which any 
man holding that place might covet. The interesting character of the 
measure, its important consequences, the remarks to which it will be sub- 
jected, the strife it will produce in and out of Congress, the test it will 
provide of who adheres to the administration and the Country; these 
attendants must elevate the man who is responsible for it in the public eye 
to a point which no ordinary circumstances could do, and which make 
that department really an object of solicitude to a man of ambition, firm- 
ness and virtue. Were I he I would not only in my reasons to Congress 
urge the present pressure, but I would set forth the whole course of the 
Bank and particularly its conduct and motives for extending its issues in 
1831; when it ought to have been preparing to wind up its concerns. And 
let me ask whether the necessity for preparing to wind up the affairs of 
the Bank, does not create a necessity for this change? Ought not the 
Government to carry out its policy in rejecting the Bill by doing all it can 
to prepare the Bank to close its affairs. 

Again, as to the manner of the change. I think the law of toth May 
1800 * to which I referred in my last deserves some consideration. Does 
it not still exist and is it not to be regarded as operative? If it is, although 
the money after it is collected may be withdrawn, the Bonds must be de- 
posited for Collection in the U. S. Bank, and its Branches. The views that 
have occurred to me on this subject are these—That law or the 3d section 
of it is not now operative because it directs the Bonds tobe deposited 
for collection in a Bank that then existed and does not-now exist. On the 
other hand it may be said that this law is a continuing rule of action to 


2 The act of May 10, 1800, sect. 3, provided that the collecto: in N i 
delphia, etc., should deposit in the bank, or its branche indi Dl ORE Scho 
handling of ‘money received from duties. siete tovtnernas Micastar heck 
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Collectors, that the Bank referred to is a mean merely and must be 
subordinate to that rule and the evil which it was intended to correct; 
Before that law the Collectors collected the Bonds at the Custom House 
and kept the money in their own possession. this exposed the revenue to 
risk by fraud or negligence, whereas depositing the Bonds in the U. S. 
Bank, or some other Bank when there is no U. S. Bank, serves as a check 
upon Collectors. I throw out these views to shew that enough may be 
said on both sides to induce consideration. I would myself prefer to con- 
sider the law as still in force, and as compelling the Government to leave 
the Collection to be made as it is, while it is authorised to remove the 
money collected. 

As you say in the P. S. to your letter of the 8th Inst, “ there can be no 
question of the power of the Executive through his Secretary, either to 
change the Deposits or direct other Bank Bills than those of the U. S. 
Bank to be taken in payment of the Revenue provided the U. S. Bills are 
not excluded.” 

That section of the Bank law (14th) declares that the notes payable on 
demand “ shall be receivable in all payments to the U.S. unless otherwise 
directed by act of Congress”. This is a privilege to the Bank of which 
it cannot be deprived without an act of Congress, but it is not exclusive— 
the notes of other Banks are and may be receivable in such payments. A 
question might arise if the Collectors received the duties at their desks, 
and not through the medium of the Banks, whether a collector of the 
District of N. York would be compelled to receive the notes of the Branch 
in Louisville and for this reason—a part of the money so received by him is 
to be disbursed by him in payments, particularly the payment of Deben- 
tures. Suppose the persons who receive these payments should refuse 
Western notes, would he be justified in insisting upon their receiving them. 
I think he would not as this Section declares that the Bills payable on 
demand are to be received. It might perhaps be insisted with plausibility 
at least that the law referred to such Bills only as were payable on demand 
at the Bank or the Branch of his District. But whether this be so or not 
there can be no doubt that the Collector or the Bank substituted for him 
_ may receive gold or silver or the notes of other Banks that are payable in 
coin on demand, as well as those of the Bank of the United States. 

I have thrown out every suggestion as it has occurred to me without 
examining with care its accuracy, in order that if sound you may adopt it, 
as I would have done had we been in conversation on the subject. You 
will not therefore consider me as responsible for all these speculations as 
I should be for matured reflections. 

I am still prosecuting my searches and will communicate the results 
as I arrive at them. 

With great regard 


ATTORNEY GENERAL TANEY TO JACKSON, 
Private 
September 17, 1833. 
My Dear sir, | agree with you that it will be proper to name the day on 
which in your judgment the deposites ought to be changed to the State 
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Banks. And I think all the necessary arrangements can be made by the 
first of October. I conversed yesterday fully with Mr. Kendall and Mr. 
Ellicott on that point and they agree with me in opinion that it can safely 
be done by that time. Perhaps to guard against any unforeseen delay it 
may be well to qualify it with a proviso— if the necessary arrangements 
can be made by that time”. I however feel very confident that all the 
necessary measures can then be ready for the change. I am fully prepared 
to go with you firmly through this business, and to meet all its consequences. 
With the highest respect I am D’r sir truly yours 


[Indorsement in Jackson’s handwriting :] R.B.Taney Esqr private. Tues- 
day night 17th of Septbr 1833—+o be filed with my private papers, As 
evidence of his virtue, energy and worth. 


PAPER READ TO THE CABINET." 


September 18, 1833. 

The President thinks it due to those connected with him in the adminis- 
tration of the Executive Branch of the Government to state, without 
reserve and in a durable form, the principle facts and inferences upon 
which his opinions in regard to the discontinuance of the public deposites 
in the Bank of the United States are founded. By so doing he will protect 
his motives from present misconception and future misrepresentation, at 
the same time he will be following the dictates of that spirit of frankness 
which has heretofore characterised his intercourse with the members of 
his cabinet and which has so uniformly resulted in obtaining for the 
leading acts of the administration their united concurrence and support. 

He therefore now submits to his Cabinet a correspondence on the sub- 
ject of the deposites which has taken place between him and the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the officer more directly charged with this branch of the 
public service. The President has made it his business to subject the views 
expressed by him in this correspondence to a critical and rigid review and 
finds himself still more thoroughly confirmed in the conviction of their 
correctness. In doing so however the subsequent reflection which a deep 
sense of their importance has induced him to bestow upon them has been 
productive of some other results which he will also submit even at the 
expense of repeating some of the reasons which he has already urged in 
support of the course he has pursued on the subject. 

In the papers he has already submitted, the President has distinctly 
stated his convictions in regard to the want of authority in Congress to 
establish a Bank out of the District of Columbia, to the obligation resting 


1Draft. It is known that while at the Rip Raps from July 27 to : 
Jackson dictated a statement of his reasons a! reaie stele i bepesia ane ones 
sent to Taney, who rewrote it (Van Buren’s Autobiography, p. 608). The paper given 
here is in the handwriting of A. J. Donelson, Jackson’s \secretary, with*corrections in 
Jackson’s handwriting. It seems to be the draft made at the Rip Raps, and is interesting 
as showing the unrevised ideas of the President. The paper, as revised and actually read 
was published in many newspapers and is in Richardson’s Messages of the Presidents, 
III. 5-19. A copy, also in Donelson’s handwriting, is in the Jackson MSS. with the 
introductory note used by the Globe, in the handwriting of Taney. A 
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upon the Executive Branch of the Government to exercise the power 
reserved to it by the charter in seasonably providing a substitute for the 
fiscal agency performed for the Government by the present Bank, and in 
conclusion that in view of all the circumstances the present is a proper time 
for the purformance of that duty. 

The general question has heretofore been affected by, and is again ex- 
posed to, an adverse influence arising from considerations which the 
President believes to be unsound, and upon which he feels it his duty to 
bestow at least a passing observation. That a resort to measures for which 
no warrant is to be found in the constitution ought never to be thought of, 
much less excused, except in those extreme emergencies when the public 
safety can in no other way be secured, and that no crisis in our affairs 
does now exist or has heretofore existed which could give this character 
to the establishment of a national Bank, are positions, to which, considered 
by themselves, no candid and intelligent mind would refuse its assent. 
Yet it is true that an overestimate of the importance of such an institution 
to the welfare of the country has served in many instances to reconcile 
those who entertained serious doubts upon the question of power to its 
usurpation; and even in connection with other and equally unsound 
considerations to secure the acquiescence of others who were well satis- 
fied that the bestowment of such authority was not intended by those who 
framed and the people who adopted the constitution. The President has 
not been able to bring his mind to any such conclusion. He entertains on 
the contrary serious doubts whether it be possible to preserve that high 
degree of purity and simplicty which constitute the only sure foundations 
of Republican institutions from the corrupting influence of such an in- 
corporation: and he is therefore strongly inclined to the opinion, that, 
even in the absence of all constitutional difficulty the objections to it 
arising from this source alone would more than counterbalance all the 
advantages which might be anticipated from the continuance of that 
which now exists. 

That allegations of the aristocratical tendencies of our institutions, and 
of their progress, are often thrown out to promote selfish and sinister 
ends is quite probable: but it is not the less undeniable that such is the 
inherent vice of every political system, and too much vigilance and self 
denial cannot be exercised to restrain the sinister aspirations of wealth, 
and to check the growth of an authority so unfriendly to liberal Govern- 
ment and the just rights of the people. Reason suggests and experience 
confirms the position that nothing has a stronger tendency to engender an 
aristrocratical spirit, or to sustain it when it has once acquired a foothold 
in the community, than extensive monied incorporations, with their appen- 
dages of exclusive privileges. The divine right of kings and the prerogative 
authority of rulers, have fallen before the intelligence of the age. Standing 
armies, and military chieftains can no longer uphold tyranny against the 
resistance of public opinion. The mass of the people have more to fear 
from combinations of the wealthy and professional classes—from an aris- 
tocracy which thro’ the influence of riches and talents, insidiously employed, 
sometimes succeeds in preventing political institutions however well 

adjusted, from securing the freedom of the citizen, and in establishing 
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the most odious and oppressive Government under the forms of a free 
constitution. The history of Great Britain is replete with lessons of instruc- 
tion upon this point: and we may surely refer to and improve them to our 
advantage without exposing ourselves to the imputation of a want of 
courtesy. It is unnecessary to say that it is not in an unfriendly or illiberal 
spirit that they are noticed by the President. The people of England 
succeeded by means of the Representative principle imperfect as it existed 
amongst them in revolutionising their Government and circumscribing 
the prerogative of the crown; and also in bringing under comparative 
subjection the monarchy supported as it was by a standing army. But the 
alliance between church and state and the vast power they have again ac- 
quired, with the national debt and pauperism which they have produced, 
shews that corrupt influence is as potent in suppressing the rights of human 
nature and rendering the great majority of the people miserable as the 
most unlimited sovereignty concerted in a single individual. We have seen 
the forms of a free Government concentred into a mere system of taxation, 
enabling the higher classes of the community to prey upon the rest and 
to amass the means of perpetuating their subjection. Taxes distributed 
among Kings, Lords, Commons, Fund holders and Bankers, in largesses, 
salaries, pensions and dividends, and returned partially to the community 
in bribes to secure a House of Commons to carry on the system, is the 
source of the influence which forms the controlling power of that Govern- 
ment. The Bank of England is the ally of the Government, which by its 
power over the commercial and middle classes sustains this system in a 
quarter of society where it would otherwise meet with effectual resistance. 
The misnamed American system is this British system of corrupt influ- 
ence in Embryo. A Bank, with power over currency and commerce, over 
the people and their Representatives—a High Tarriff to favor particular 
classes of capitalists and to accumulate revenue to be disbursed in jobs 
for the benefit of Politicians who shall have obtained controlling stations 
in the Government—may well be considered as forming a sure lodgement 
for a dangerous aristocratic influence in this country. 

The President has felt it his duty to exert the power with which the 
confidence of his countrymen has clothed him in attempting to purge the 
Government of all sinister influences which have been incorporated with 
its administration. The system of favoritism in behalf of the monied 
classes masked under an unequal Tariff, in the name of protection; and the 
system of bargaining which appertained to the distribution of immense 
public revenues in jobs disguised under the name of internal improvements, 
have lost their hold on the Government. But the most formidable power 
which has been engrafted in connection with these upon our Republican 
institutions, and which threatens to overshadow them all retains its place. 

The Bank of the United States is in itself a Government which has 
gradually increased in strength from the day-of its establishment. The 
question between it and the people has become one of power—a question 
which its adherents do not scruple to avow must ultimately be decided in 
favor of the Bank. Insulting to the country as this boast is it is not 
altogether without foundation. The Bank has by degrees obtained almost 
entire dominion over the circulating medium, and with it, power to in- 
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crease or diminish the price of property and to levy taxes on the people 
in the shape of premiums and interest to an amount, only limited by the 
quantity of paper currency it is enabled to issue. When to this is added 
the privilege of spreading an official corps over all the states of the Union 
and to put under their influence, a body of adherents in the debtors of the 
institution, it is manifest that if its existence is perpetuated, its continually 
accumulating control must in the end become irresistable. Either in war or 
peace, a corporation exercising such powers, under the direction of a bold, 
ambitious, artful presiding officer, who puts the Government at defiance, 
could at least embarrass, if not entirely defeat the constituted authorities 
in their efforts to subserve the interests of the people. But the greatest 
danger from the vast and irresponsible power concentrated in the hands of 
the President and board of directors is to be apprehended from the possi- 
ble cooperation of the aristocracy of incorporated wealth with an official 
aristocracy, which having succeeded in obtaining the administration of 
public affairs might be disposed to increase and perpetuate its political 
power. It is the natural instinct of wealth and power to reach after new 
acquisitions, and to aid each other in removing all the checks and obstacles 
devised by the caution of enlightened communities to guard against their 
encroachments. It was to arrest them that our Fathers perilled their 
lives—to guard against them in all future time was their object in framing 
the system of Government which they devised for their posterity. It is 
a sacred duty on the part of those who are called to its administration to 
carry their intentions into full effect, and the President is most anxious that 
in this respect more particularly no part of his should be left undone. 

Brief as has been the career of this Government its history already 
furnishes examples to confirm the experience of other republics. Usurpa- 
tion was attempted in its infancy, and the Bank created as the instrument 
was found to be the ready ally of those who then invaded the principles 
of the Government: and now that innovations have again been broached, 
which could only end if successful in the destruction of the confederacy 
and the establishment of an unchecked and overballanced Government the 
Bank is found on that side on which by a law of its nature it must always 
be found—that which serves the few best, and the many worst. Its mana- 
gers appear to be sensible that the principles of equality which belong to 
the present constitution fairly interpreted and honestly adminstered are not 
compatible with the duration . . . .[page missing | ex Ve 
cherished for the purity, simplicity, and equality of the original principles 
of the constitution. But his solicitude that the just powers of the consti- 
tuted authorities should be immediately interposed to arrest the advances 
of this corporation, in its improper efforts to perpetuate itself, is greatly 
increased by the recent exhibitions of its mischeivous faculties. 

Upon the same principle that Congress has assumed power to create a 
corporation with a monopoly of all the Banking privileges which the 
national Legislature could confer, it might have made it the exclusive 
fiscal agent of the Treasury—nay more, might have given it the exclusive 
‘management of the whole business of the Treasury Department. It might 
have carried still further this principle of committing to incorporated 
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companies an exclusive right to perform the duties of the Executive De- 
partment, substituting them for the constitutional functionaries. It might 
have incorporated a company to take charge of our foreign relations, of 
the army and the navy; and by conferring upon them a monopoly in those 
agencies for twenty years, a succession of Chief Magistrates elected by 
the people might have been deprived of all constitutional authority. It is but 
an exemplification of the right assumed to alienate the powers of Govern- 
ment, and vest them in a corporation for a term of years, that in the law 
establishing the Bank, Congress has engaged not to establish any other 
Bank during the existence of its charter. The national Legislature did 
not consider that if it be admitted it had power to create one such agent, 
because considered “ necessary and proper” to carry into effect the dele- 
gated trusts of Government it must also be admitted that every congress 
has the power to create as many other similar agents, as the circumstances 
might hereafter show to be “ necessary and proper” for the same purpose. 
One congressional body cannot deprive its successors of any right conferred 
on the Legislative power by the constitution, to create whatever official 
Agencies may be “ necessary and proper” to execute the public business. 
The provisions, therefore, in the Bank Charter, which goes to extinguish 
the Legislative power of congress asserted in the very enactment of the 
Charter, is clearly suicidal.? If congress has power to pass one Bank 
Charter, it can make many, if many should be found necessary. And the 
Congress which chartered the Bank, admitted that additional agents of 
the like kind, might become necessary, by giving authority to the corpora- 
tion, to create Branch Banks, in the different States in the Union. Thus 
while the Bank Charter, in violation of the constitutional power assumed by 
the body passing it, prohibited to every subsequent Congress the right to 
establish another Bank, it also violated the constitution of the United 
States, by making a transfer of the Legislative power to a board of Direc- 
tors, authorizing it to create as many Branch Banks as in its wisdom it 
should consider “‘ necessary and proper’? to carry into effect the delegated 
powers of the General Government. 

But while the congress which established the Bank, gave it a monopoly 
of Banking privileges for a term of twenty years, and also a monopoly of 
the assumed Legislative right to create such other Banks as it might deem 

necessary and proper” to clothe with national authority, it did not con- 
fer on it a paramount and exclusive right to the possession of the public 
Deposits, nor a power to act as the agent of the Treasury without the 
consent of the head of the Department. The Public Deposits the Charter 
expressly declares may be withdrawn, for such reasons as the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall deem sufficiently cogent and “ at any time he may order 
and direct”’. In this, the charter reserves to the Executive what it denies 
to the Legislative Department. Congress excludes itself from the right to 
make any other Bank, or to deprive the corporation as constituted of any 
of its attributes for its term of twenty years. But the officer of the 
Treasury, the Agent of the President, may deprive the Bank of its Govern- 


2In the margin: “quere as to the propriety of this.” 
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ment agency ; and if it were not so, the managers of the Bank might deny 
to the Chief Magistrate, the means of administering the Government. 

It is fortunate then that congress in resigning so many of its own 
powers to the Bank beyond recall, did not also concede to it, power over 
the public finances, beyond control. This would have placed not only the 
constitutional administration of the Government, but as a consequence the 
Government itself, at its mercy. But as it is, the express provision of the 
Bank Charter, in authorizing a withdrawal of the public funds, for such 
reasons as the Secry. of the Treasury may deem sufficient, admits the 
right of the public administration, to dispense with the Bank as its agent, 
and that too, either partially or entirely as it may think best. Whatever 
funds the Treasury may intrust to the Bank, as the Agent of the Treasury, 
it may be required to transfer to any point near, or remote. But in the 
event of a total withdrawal of the public monies, and withholding of them, 
so that it would not have even a temporary possession of any portion, it 
is evident, the Bank’s Agency would cease; for having nothing intrusted 
to it, it would have nothing to transfer or to manage. 

In this state of the case, what would become of the pretence, upon which 
the Banks constitutional existence alone depends? It is expressly recog- 
nized in the Charter of the Bank, that reasons may exist rendering it 
“necessary and proper” to withdraw from the Bank the public funds, 
and of course, to dispense with its intervention as a public Agent. But 
while this admission of the Charter, may deliver the Government and its 
administration from dependence upon the Bank, it does not relieve the 
country from its power: And yet the termination of its official Agency as a 
“necessary and proper”? means to effect the legitimate objects of the 
Government, takes away that constructive foundation, which forms its 
only connexion with the Treasury, into the means of making exactions 
upon the Government. 

The late case of the French bill, on the protest of which, the Bank has 
claimed damages, is a striking instance of the disposition of the Bank, 
to use the funds it holds from the Government, in committing extortion 
upon it. The Bank was enabled to purchase this large Bill, only in conse- 
quence of the credit and ability, derived from its connexion with the 
Treasury and the deposits of the public revenues. When the Bank bought 
this bill from the Secretary of the Treasury (which amounted to nearly 
a million) it had several millions of the public money in its coffers and 
a large sum, say upwards of one million, paid into bank on the 6 pr cts, 
which the U.S. is still bound for, and which the Bank, says, has not been 
called for. This circumstance enabled it, to purchase the Bill at its own 
price, because none other was able to buy so large an amount of exchange 
at once, but that Institution which had the treasures of a nation in its 
keeping. The Bank, therefore, being without a competitor, that could 
command funds not its own and free of all charge to make so large a 
purchase, obtained the Bill on its own terms; And it proposed only to pay 
to the Government, about par for funds in Europe, worth between 6 and 
8 per cent premium. But failing in this speculation, it immediately asserted, 
a claim for damages to the Amount of $ although it, in fact, paid no 
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part of the sum for the payment of which, it demanded the damages. The 
whole transaction consisted in a merely nominal advance—a transfer of 
money on the Books, to the credit of the United States, while the Bank 
retained the possession and the use of it. And in Europe the sum realized 
by the sale of the Bill to the Barings was sufficient immediately to re- 
imburse the Hottinguers at Paris, for taking it up. The Bank, then 
sustained no damage. It suffered disappointment only in not realizing a 
speculation, to the amount of the difference of exchange between this and 
Europe. It was disappointed in its gains and the relief expected from the 
possession of the money arising from the French treaty, but it lost nothing 
by the transaction—a transaction which grew out of the Legislation of 
the friends of the Institution in congress, and which was calculated to 
afford it resources, while laboring from the demands for the payment 
of the 3 per cents. The money, for which the Bill was drawn was not 
wanted by the Government, (which has always had an excess in deposit) 
but for the Bank which was in difficulty. And yet the Bank charges 
damages, because the want of punctuality in the French Government, 
prevented the Treasury from rendering it all the service intended. But 
the Agent of the Government requites the efforts of the Government 
made to sustain its credit, not only by a demand for damages, but by 
attempts to discredit the Government, as unable to pay its Bill, when in 
fact the proceeds of its sale to the Barings were adequate to meet the 
advances of the French Bankers, while the Bank in Philadelphia, retained 
in its own possession, the whole amount of the pretended advance; so that, 
in truth, no part of the means of the Bank was extended to protect the 
credit of the Government. The Bank and its Agents, although resting 
upon the funds of the Government, then in possession, in all their opera- 
tions to meet the Bill, nevertheless permitted it to be protested to dishonor 
the drawer and then took it up for the honor of the Bank. This is the 
fidelity of the Institution created as the Agent of the Government to 
afford facilities to sustain its credit—an Institution which was saved at 
the threshhold, from impending ruin, by the utmost extension of the 
resources and credit of the Treasury; and with an immense sacrifice of 
the profits on its stock, the consequence of the gambling transactions which 
marked its early mismanagement. It is in this mode, that it makes good 
the damages sustained by the Government, in the appropriation of nearly 
a million of the ordinary interest accruing on its stock to cover its first 
malversations. And this is the gratitude with which the Government is 
requited, for the immense deposits with which it has continued to support 
the Institution and which, indeed, have formed throughout its most availa- 
ble capital !! 

So in the case of the 3 per cents, the Government was made the victim 
of the Bank policy. Its purposes were not only thwarted, by the Agent, 
whose duty it was to carry them into effect, but the Govefnment was 
actually made to pay, from the means employed by the Bank, to counter- 
act its leading object—the extinction of the National Debt. It is now 
known, that by the immense loan of upwards of 20 millions in the West 
to accomplish political aims, the Bank had exhausted its own as well as the 
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means put by the Government in its possession. It thus, at a time, when it 
was well understood, that the policy of the administration, and the expec- 
tation of the country, would require the public funds in its keeping to be 
applied to the payment of the National Debt, directed them to another and 
sinister purpose. If, as was pretended, the distresses produced by the 
cholera and the necessity of making loans to merchants to enable them to 
discharge their custom house Bonds, had been the real motive for this 
misapplication of public money, it would have found no justification. A 
public Agent, the creature of the Government, cannot with propriety; 
exert a right to decide what causes would justify it, in a defeat of the 
settled purposes of the public authorities, to whom alone the people have 
entrusted the direction. If this were so, it would be to make the discretion 
of the subordinate agent, a law for the people and their responsible repre- 
sentatives. But the assumed ground, upon which the managers of the 
Bank relied, to vindicate a misapplication of the public funds and the 
disabling the Institution to perform its duties to the Treasury, had no 
foundation in fact. The cholera did not exist in the country when the ex- 
hausting loans were made, nor were facilities extended to the payers of 
custom house bonds. On the contrary the accomodations to the merchants 
are found to have been curtailed during the time for which the indulgence 
was asked; and the extraordinary loans which made the delay necessary, 
was lavished previously, in the Western States, without any obvious in- 
ducement, but the approach of a political crisis, of which those states 
were supposed to be the arbiters. The first postponement, which was 
solicited under pretence of affording relief to the merchants, was in fact 
made necessary by the efforts of the Bank, to put down the administration, 
and when granted by the President, the respite was employed to defeat 
for a year longer, the accomplishment of the objects of the administra- 
tion. An agent was sent to England at a considerable expence, to defer the 
payment of the public Debt, and the Barings were employed, a percentage 
allowed them, with the privilege of giving an increased interest, for the 
purpose of preventing the public creditors from doing, what they had been 
called upon by the Government to do. And here the Bank is presented as 
a Treasury agent defeating the most cherished policy of the Government, 
and at a moment when the payment of the Public Debt, was rendered 
peculiarly necessary to place the Country in an attitude most propitious to 
the adjustment of a Revenue System, upon a basis to preserve the peace 
and union of the states. In such a scheme as this the Bank is found em- 
ploying foreign Agents and paying them in part out of the money of the 
Government, held as a stockholder in the Bank. 

It has always been a favorite maxim with the American people, to form 
no “ entangling alliances ” to draw them within the vortex of European 
policy. But if the Government of the Bank can already venture to bring 
in, the great Bankérs of Europe as its allies in controlling the affairs of 
this Republic, it appears to the President, that a new era may possibly 
arise in the progress of a few years in which the capitalist abroad may have 
an influence over the destinies of this country akin to that exercised by them 
in the States beyond the Atlantic. The conduct of an American administra- 
tion may not only be subjected, to the control of its own citizens, entrusted 
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as a corporate body with the management, of its finances, but through them 
to the influence of the foreign Capitalists, with whom they may have 
identified their interests. If the managers of the national Bank can now 
employ the credit of the Bankers abroad to arrest the measures of the 
present administration, why may not the European Bankers, on some other 
occasion, exert the power of the United States Bank, to frustrate designs, 
which they may deem injurious to them or their country? Suppose a 
question of peace or war, pending in Congress, is it not possible that the 
great Holders of stocks abroad, the creditors of nations, might operate on 
the Bank of the United States associated with them in interests, and 
through it wield an influence decisive of the question? A few votes some- 
times, improperly influenced, might frustrate the will of the nation and 
subject its rights and honor to disparagement. But if the Representatives 
of the people should resolve at any time, to vindicate by arms the cause of 
the country, might the Agent, created to facilitate its operations, combine, 
as it has now combined, with foreign capitalists in foiling its efforts? Even 
at this juncture of great prosperity, it has availed itself of an accidental 
occurrence to tarnish, as far as practicable, the credit of the Government. 
with the disposition thus evinced to oppose the views and impair the 
credit of Government, it might in a period of adversity and war, if per- 
mitted to injoy its present connexion with the financial system of the 
country, give a direction to its own and the power of associated monied 
aristocracies at home and abroad, completely distructive of the credit 
and resources of the Treasury. 

The managers of the Bank of the United States have already given 
evidence, that they are as willing to adopt the principles, as they are to 
avail themselves of the assistance of the European monied domination. 
It has notoriously introduced the system of influence, which may be said, 
to resolve all the powers of Government into that of the purse. The Press 
has been subsidized by the Bank to an extent without an example in any 
other country, and Editors, distinguished for their opposition to the 
Bank, have been suddenly converted into zealots in its favor after re- 
ceiving large loans, from the payment of which some of them have already 
been exonerated by releases.* In addition to this regular mode of purchas- 
ing the support of the more important presses, large sums have been 
expended in the printing and in the circulation of pamphlets and Extra 
newspapers, for the double purpose of operating upon the general and state 
elections, and of securing the permanent influence of the patronized 
Presses by the occasional largesses thus bestowed. Even since the last 
Presidential election, when it might have been supposed, that the decision 
of the people would have put an end to the electioneering prodigality of 
the Bank, there is reason to believe that nearly $40,000 of the money 
of the Government and the other stockholders have been expended, by the 
principal Bank alone, on this sort of« political »Job-printing* and when 
the discovery was made, as made known to the P. [of the] U. States, 
the President of the Bank in admitting the fact, justified the course, upon 


the sas that the Bank had been assailed, and had a right thus to defend 
itself. 


8 In the margin: “quere—can this be shewn.” 
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The principle is then avowed, that in the elections, involving the 
question of the renewal of the Bank charter, its managers have a right 
to use the money of the nation, and the private stockholders, to control 
the results. Is this so? Have the Board of Bank Directors a right to 
wield the force of the corporation, to carry votes to the Polls? Is there any 
clause of the constitution, which authorizes congress to delegate a power, 
to make such a disposition of the public funds? Or have those entrusted 
with them, a right to apply them to other purposes, than those specified 
in the Charter to the business of Banking? 

The question of rechartering the Bank is one which does not involve 
any of its rights, and with which, as a corporation, it cannot properly inter- 
fere. It is a question of public, not private interest. Congress, if it have 
any right to grant a new charter, can do so, only for the sake of the 
community, and not to satisfy any just claims which the corporation can 
assert. The pretention, that the Bank as a corporate body may spend the 
money of the Government and Stockholders in waging a political contest, 
to secure to them a renewal of privileges and pecuniary advantages, is not 
only an insult to the community, but a flagrant outrage as it regards the 
spirit of our Institutions, and an abuse of trust in relation to the Stock- 
holders. If the Stockholders, in their individual character, choose to exert 
an undue influence over the elective franchise, through the means of 
their wealth, the difficulty of guarding by law against its corrupting power, 
is so great, that the rich may always possess themselves of an unequal 
share of control in the Government. But if the Bank can be lawfully 
made the instrument of its managers, and Stockholders, to bring to bear 
in the elections, not only the whole concentrated force of that privileged 
class among our own citizens, but of foreign subjects associated with 
them in interests, the equality of the Government must soon be entirely 
subverted. The vast machinery of the corporation, operating by its 
Branches and official corps, throughout all the states of the union, and 
which may everywhere be put simultaneously in motion to effect a particu- 
lar object, by the secret order of a committee of Directors at Philadelphia, 
was never designed to confer with its faculties of amassing wealth, for its 
Stockholders, such facilities for its effectual distribution, for the purpose 
of incorporating political power, with Banking privileges. The consent 
of the whole body of Stockholders, thus to divest their profits to an 
illicit traffic in politics, would not justify the managers of the Bank for 
such prostitution of its means and perversion of its powers. But when 
the funds of the Government and the Stockholders are taken secretly and 
without their consent, (and even without the consent of the board of 
Directors, [)] misapplied, in ministering to such abuses, the public 
wrong is aggravated by the private injury committed. It is a breach of 
trust towards the Government and the Stockholders, and to say the least, 
a malversation as regards their property. The President who considers 
the interest of the Government as a Stockholder, especially committed to 
his care, entertains the opinion, that if there were no other reason for 
removing the public deposits, sufficient cause is found in the bad faith 
which has been observed towards the Government in relation to its funds 
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as a Stockholder, and the depredation committed on them, from the im- 
proper motives to which he has adverted. ae 

The managers of the Bank, however, have not confined the application 
of the money of the Government and Stockholders, to operate upon the 
press and the purity of the Elections. When unsuccessful in controlling 
the suffrages of the intelligent and independent freemen of the country, 
the system has been pursued in relation to their Representatives, and the 
influence of the Bank exerted, to induce them to misrepresent the will of 
their Constituents. The President does not presume that Members of 
Congress are accessible to this sort of influence, and have abandoned their 
own principles, their sworn duty to the constitution and their constituents, 
under its operation, but no one can doubt that the managers of the Bank 
in furnishing exchange to Members of Congress, without charging them, 
the premium which its usage requires of others, in making them large 
loans upon extraordinary terms and upon doubtful securities, and in 
furnishing means from the funds of the Bank, to enable the President of 
the Bank to provide them with entertainments, meant to avail themselves, 
of all the influence, which money can exert, over the actions of men to 
control the deliberations of congress. 

But the extent of the improper influence, exerted by the Bank and the 
mode of applying it, are only partially known. A few insulated facts only 
have emerged, from the secret proceedings of the two or three individuals, 
who as a committee controul the confidential transactions of the Bank, 
to shed light upon them. The Government Directors, have been cautiously 
excluded from the important committees, through which alone the extraor- 
dinary business, to which allusion is made, has been conducted. The 
Exchange Committee, which has, against an express rule of the Bank and 
in violation of the letter and spirit of its charter, assumed the principal 
duty of the board in the Business of Discounts, is shut to the Repre- 
sentatives of the Government stock. They are not permitted, therefore, it 
may be presumed to know much in relation to the business of the 
Branches, when they are thus excluded from participation in the duties 
of the Board, to which they belong. And yet it may be well conjectured, 
that the Branches no further removed from scrutiny, and occupying the 
best positions to subserve the views of the Bank by interposing its influ- 
ence in favor of its candidates in the different states, have been deeply 
engaged in those political operations, which incontrovertible proofs, have 
made manifest to be the policy acted on and sanctioned by the Managers 
of the principal Bank. From these Branches may it not be supposed, the 
Attornies, Editors and the other Political Agents of the Institution, mio 
came in immediate contact with the people, receive those supplies, which 
it is known, the principal Bank affords, to its city Editors and Agents? 

There is certainly much to encourage suspicion upon this*subject in the 
concealment which has been perseveringly practised,«by the Managers 
of the Bank and those in its interests. The majority in the late congress 
although the application for a new charter was made four years in antici- 
pation of the close of the present charter, at first repelled the proposition 
to inquire into the condition of the Institution or the manner in which it 
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had been conducted. When, at last, a Committee of Examination, was 
granted, it was so restricted, as to prevent a full investigation into the 
state of the Bank; And the application of the Executive for a more 
complete and extended development of the affairs of the corporation, 
comprehending the Branches, was defeated by confining the second exami- 
nation within much narrower limits than the first. 

But however desirable it might be, to the American people to obtain 
a full investigation of the concerns and the course of this monied Govern- 
ment, which contrary to the Genius of all their original Institutions, has 
veiled its conduct and wielded its power, in secrecy—however useful a 
perfect exposure of the hidden management of those public agents who 
have so long acted in privacy and without responsibility to the mass of 
the community, might be, in affording a lesson teaching us, for the future, 
to adhere to the principles, the purity and simplicity of Republican Govern- 
ment, in the opinion of the President enough is known, to make it his duty, 
to sever the connexion between the Bank and the Government, as far as 
he has the legal means to effect it. He knows that the Bank has proved 
unfaithful as an agent of the Government—that it has been partially, 
corruptly and dishonestly managed, in reference to the community, the 
Government, and the Stockholders—that it has attempted to assume a 
political control and has in violation of its charter, as well as the spirit of 
all our institutions, applied mercenary means, to act upon the press, the 
people and their Representatives. From these facts he is deeply impressed 
with the conviction, that to continue relations between the Government 
and the Bank which would tend to support its dangerous influence and 
abuses—which would contribute the public funds to give the Bank a 
strength, beyond its own intrinsic energy, to defeat the will of the people 
and to secure a renewal of its Charter and a perpetuation of its power 
in the Government—would be to promote a result “ inconsistent with the 
duration of the happiness and liberties of the people”. 

Sincerely entertaining these views the President considers, that he would 
make [remainder missing | 


To VIcE-PRESIDENT VAN BUREN.* 


WASHINGTON, September 19, 1833. 
my D’r sir, The Globe of tomorrow will inform you that the deposits 
are to be removed, or all collected after the 1rst of October next, to be 
deposited in the state Banks. This is all that will be communicated until 
a full expose is made and our arrangements with the state Banks fully 
matured. ae 
I made my determination known to my cabinet yesterday, in writing, 
as the measure of the Executive and on my own responsibility etc. etc. it 
is a strong paper; and Mr. Duane has said so to major Donelson to day, 
and has asked until tomorrow night to decide whether he will execute it. 
Mr. Duane says the expose has put me on strong grounds, and has entirely 
presented the case in a new form to hismind. I have thought it right to 
indulge him and I expect now he will act with energy, or retire friendly, 
which to me is desirable. 


1 Library of Congress, Van Buren MSS. 
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Mr. Taney is a sterling man. You would have been delighted with him 
had you been present. he has, I am told, drawn high encomiums from Mr 
McLane, who in the evening after my final decision, was in good spirits. 
When I see, I will give you, a full account of my perplexities, from 
various delays and other causes. wit 

Every way has been adopted to alarm and deter this decision. Mr. 
Kendal has been assailed by letters to me and to the heads of Departments 
on charges of conspiracy against the Cabinet by the Editor of the Pennsyl- 
vanian, whilst he has been writing Kendall the most friendly letters to 
entrap him. in this he has failed. Kendall I believe as pure and talented 
man as any. two such men as Taney and him are highly valuable to any 
cause, neither can be frightened, or bought. 

I told you in one of my letters that the Bank has bought up Bennet. 
this was my opinion before he unrobed himself by his letters. I am quite 
unwell to day, will write you saturday or sunday when I can state positively 
every thing. if Mr. Duane retires, I will have the able and hearty aid of 
Mr. Taney who is not afraid of the senate, or to meet with me, the question 
boldly 

In haste yr friend 


P.S. If your presence should be wanted here before the 20th of october 
next, I will advise you. I would like to see you here whenever it would 
suit your own convenience, but will expect you by ocbr. 2oth. 


To SECRETARY DUANE. 


WASHINGTON, September 21, 1833. 

Sir, After you retired I opened and read the paper you handed me. I 
herewith return it as a communication which I cannot consent to receive. 

Having invited the free and full communication of all your views be- 
fore I made up a final opinion on the subject, I cannot consent to enter into 
further discussion of the question. There are numerous imputations in the 
letter which cannot with propriety be allowed to enter into a correspon- 
dence between the President and one of the Heads of Department. 

In your letter of July last you remark “ but, if, after receiving the in- 
formation and hearing the discussion, I shall not consider it my duty, as 
the responsible agent of the law to carry into effect the decision that you 
then make, I will from respect to you and for myself afford you an 
opportunity to select a successor whose views may accord with your own 
on the important matter in contemplation.” My communication to my 
cabinet was made under this assurance received from you: and I have not 
requested you to perform any thing which your sense of duty did not 
sanction. I have merely wished to be informed whether as Secretary of the 
Treasury, you can consistently with your opinion on the subject of the 
deposits, adopt such measures in relation to thém, as.in my view, the 


1 For the paper returned by Jackson to Duane, as well as for this reply from Jackson, 


ae other correspondence in reference to Duane’s removal, see Niles’ Register, XLV. 
236-230. 
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public interests and a due execution of the laws render proper. If you will 
now communicate this information it will confer an obligation on 
yr. obt. svt. 


[Indorsement:] Presidents letter to Mr. Duane, dated 21st Sept. 1833. 
Returning the comm. of Mr. D. in which he declines to execute the views 
of the Presdnt. relating to the question of the deposits. 


To VICE-PRESIDENT VAN BureEN.! 


Private. 
WASHINGTON, September 22, 1833. 

my dear sir, The Globe of tomorrow will give my views on, and reasons 
for, the removal of the deposits. This became necessary to counteract 
the gross misrepresentations, that were circulated, and that the full view 
of the case should [be] made to the people and their representatives 
before the meeting of congress, and it was thought, by three of my 
Cabinet, that as Mr. Duane had this paper in his possession for two days, 
that it was best to go forth with my name as it was presented to my 
cabinet when convinced for the purpose of hearing my determination on 
the subject. it has so been placed before the public—read, and give me 
your opinion. 

Mr. Duane, after having my ultimatum two days, handed me his 
determination in writing. from the bulk, I told him I did not want, or 
could I receive any other reply, but his determination, whether he would 
as sect. of the Treasury carry into effect the measure of the Executive, 
or not. he said he could not, nor would he resign, that I must remove 
him. I said, that I hoped, from his former letter he would not place 
himself in such unpleasant attitude. If he did, I would remove him. he 
left me apparently very friendly, requesting I would read his paper. so 
soon as he was gone I opened it, and it was more offensive than his first. 
I returned it to him with a proper, calm, and dignified, note. he replied 
with more decorum but I had prepared a note advising him, that as 
Secretary of the Treasury, I had no further use for his services, when 
Major Donelson recd. a note from him acknowledging the impropriety 
of his course and requesting a withdrawal of his last note that he might, 
under his fathers advice, who had just arrived, write another.” The 


1Library of Congress, Van Buren MSS. 

2 See Duane’s statement in Niles’ Register, XLV. 238. William J. Duane’s father was 
William Duane, long editor of the Aurora, of Philadelphia. The letter of the son to 
A. J. Donelson here mentioned (Library of Congress, Donelson Papers) follows: 

“Dear Sir, Unluckily my father did not arrive, until some hours, after I had gone to 
the President, and given to him a communication written without the advice of any 
body. The Prest. returned it to me, as having something improper in it, a matter I did 
not intend, but excusable under the painful strate in which I had been. In lieu of it, 
I sent a letter last night, but my father tells me this morning, that my course in it he 
in some measure disapproves, and that, without injustice to myself, I may pursue another 
more satisfactory to the Prest. I ask your good offices to have my letter, sent last 
night, returned to me, and I will make another effort to end this unhappy business, less 
unfavorably. I shall be at my lodging, not being well. With much respect yrs etc. 

This letter is dated Sept. 23, evidently a mistake for the 22d. 
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letter was returned and I hope early tomorrow to get clear of him. he is 
either the weakest mortal, or the most strange composition I ever met with. 
We are progressing with our arrangements and I hope to have them com- 
pleated by the first of October if not sooner. ... . 


To SECRETARY DUANE.* 


September 23, 1833. 

Sir, Since I returned your first letter of September 21st, and since 
the receipt of your second letter of the same day which I sent back to you 
at your own request I have received your 3 and 4 letters of the same 
date. The two last as well as the first contain statements that are inac- 
curate and as I have already indicated in my last note to you that a 
correspondence of this description is inadmissible, your two last letters are 
herewith returned. But from all of your recent communications as well 
as your recent conduct your feelings and sentiments appear to be of such 
a character that after your letter July last in which you say [blank] 
and your determination now to disregard the pledge you then gave I 
feel myself constrained to notify you that your further services as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury are no longer required. 


[Indorsement:] Presid’nts lettr 23d Sepr. 1833, dismissing Mr. Duane. 


To ATTORNEY GENERAL TANEY. 


WASHINGTON, September 23, 1833. 

Sir, Having informed William J. Duane Esqr, this morning that I 
have no further use for his services as Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States, I hereby appoint you Secretary of the Treasury in his stead, 
and hope you will accept the same and enter upon the duties of said office 
forthwith, so that no injury may accrue to the public service. 
please signify to me your acceptance or non acceptance of this appoint- 
ment. 


I am Sir with great respect yr mo. obdt. servt. 


To Vice-PRESIDENT VAN BureEn.? 
Private. 


WASHINGTON, September 23, 1833. 
my D'r sir, | have this morning, from imperious necessity been com- 
pelled to dismiss Mr. Duane from the Treasury department. his conduct 
has been such of late that would induce a belief that he came into the 
Dept. as the secrete agent of the Bank, to disclose the cabinet secretes for 
its benefit, rather than to aid the Executive in the administration of the 
Government. “_ 


1 This draft is in Taney’s handwriting. The omitted part in brackets as seen in the 
published copy is as follows: “I will from respect to you and for myself, afford you an 
opportunity to select a successor whose views may accord with your own, on the important 
matter in contemplation.” In justice to Duane it should be said that he claimed that 
Jackson had Pee absolved him from this promise to resign. 

1 Library of Congress, Van Buren MSS. 
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I had a hope after the pledge he had given in his letter of july, that if 
he could not finally agree with me, that he would retire and give room 
for me to appoint a secretary who would act agreable to my views. con- 
trary, to this pledge, he took the stand that he would not resign and in 
a very indecorous letter told me I must remove him before he would 
leave the office. This was returned to him with a calm dignified note 
informing him of his pledge; that I could not now hold a correspondence 
with one of my secretaries on a subject on which I had decided, aluded 
to the indecorum of his letter and concluded by adding that all I wished 
now to know from him was, whether he would aid me in carrying into 
effect the measures which I had decided on, or not. Mr. Duane addressed 
me another letter equally indecorous but professing the greatest personal 
regard etc. Before I had time to act upon this, he sent a note to Major 
Donelson requesting my permission to withdraw it etc. etc. in the course of 
the day, yesterday, he wrote me two letters, and altho couched in more 
decorous language, equally offensive, containing palpable untruths and 
misrepresentations. These of course lay over for action until this morning, 
yesterday being sunday. This morning I inclosed them back to him with 
a very dignified note which I thought suitable for the occasion, concluding 
by telling him that I had no further use for him at the head of the Trea- 
sury, appointed Mr. Taney, who accepted, resigning the atto. Genls office, 
and unites with me heart in hand to meet the crisis. Mr. Taney is commis- 
sioned, sworn into office, and the business of the Treasury is progressing 
as tho Mr. Duane had never been born. In his appointment I surely 
caught a tarter in disguise, but I have got rid of him. his father is here 
and if [I] can judge correctly, the papers that were so indecorous were 
withdrawn and others written for publication hereafter. believing this, 
as I had him in the wrong, I have kept him so—therefore he must come 
forth himself, and if his letters are published by him it must destroy him. 
the blame that can attach to me is, that I did not dismiss him long before. 

I have been a good deal indisposed, would no doubt have been much 
worse, if it had not been for the exciting pills administered by Doctor 
Duane. But my friend how humiliating to me to be so much disappointed 
in a man whose purity of principle and politics I had so much confided, 
one who was always opposed to the Bank, who I had every confidence in 
when I appointed him that he would go hand and hand with me in carrying 
into effect a measure that I had called for the written opinion of my 
cabinet in last month. professions will not do to be relied on now a days 
where the power of the Bank comes in question—hereafter I will have a 
Pledge. ?Who shall I take to fill the atto. Genls place? he ought to be 
right upon the Indian and Bank questions, and possessing legal talents 
and weight of character. Mr. Woodbury says he ought to come from the 
south. who can we choose in the south to fill the character, Judge Parker. 
some says Mr. Dallas. wfite me freely and confidentially on this subject. 

In haste yr friend. 


P.S. I send you no Globe as I expect the major has. when read give me 
your views of it. I now begin my message—it must be carefully adapted 
to the crisis. I will have a rough draft made for your examination when 


you come on. ieee 
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CoLoneL JAMES A. HAMILTON TO JACKSON. 


Confidential 
New York, September 25, 1833. 

My dear Sir, I inform you in Confidence what I have lately heard from 
a source entitled to belief in relation to Gallatins Review Published in 
Walshs Review.* 

That work was written at the request of Biddle and upon a Promise 
that the Author should be made President of the U.S. Branch Bank in this 
City. Circumstances deemed sufficife]nt by Mr. Biddle induced him not 
to carry into effect that agreement. not so with the Author. he did not 
feel the force of these circumstances and was much dissatisfied. Biddle 
however to heal the wound offered the Author 2000 Dollars. whether he 
took it or not I cannot learn. The impression is he refused so small a 
Sum.? 


NATHANIEL MACON TO JACKSON. 


Buck Sprinoe, N. C., September 25, 1833. 

Sir, Your letter of the 2d instant was received on the 20, and would have 
been answered sooner, but company prevented. I have read it and the 
documents inclosed over and over again, they have not changed my opinion 
as to the right of a State to secede. if this opinion be erroneous, it is of 
long standing and will probably go with me, to the grave. that South 
Carolina ought to have pursued a different course, was never doubted, 
but her doings, cannot take away the right of other states, or destroy her 
own. The first convention of North Carolina rejected the Constitution, 
the legislature called a second, which ratified, she had the same right to 
have called a third and that might if it thought proper have rejected it 
again; South Carolina could not have been in the Union under the opera- 
tion of her acts, she would have been what North Carolina was before 
she adopted the constitution, a foreign power; The same feeling, which 
caused North Carolina to adopt, would have operated on South Carolina 
not to leave the union; The word Union has a force more powerful than 
fleets or armies. 

Nine states as well as I recollect, might have carried the federal constitu- 
tion into operation, leaving four under the confederation, if they thought 
proper, to continue under it. Yet the confederation was not to be altered 
without the consent of every State. The union will not be weakened by 
the right to secede, it is one that will not be abused, because it cannot be 
the interest of one to abuse it, but if unjust legislation, should force a state 
to secede, that would not be an abuse, but if a state should secede with or 
without cause, she cannot get into it again by her own act. If a territory 
would not be a state, she could not be forced to be one, she could not be 
forced to be a member of the union as‘a state, without her consent, so 


1 American Quarterly Review (edited by Robert Walsh), VIII. 441-528; reprinted as 
a pamphlet in 1831, Considerations on the Currency and Banking System of the United 
States, and in Gallatin’s Writings, III. 231-365. 

2““He not only received no compensation from the bank, but declined the ordinary 
pay of contributors to the Review.” Henry Adams, Life of Gallatin, p. 639. 
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that force cannot be used to bring a territory into the union or to keep a 
State in it. 

When the federal and state governments differ, the people must decide 
which they will obey, without being guilty of treason, without this they 
must commit it against one or the other, a horrid choice, whether to be 
hung by the sheriff or the marshal. A conquered country is at the mercy 
of the conqueror, no rights but what he pleases to give. The conquest of 
South Carolina would put her out of the union, and she would not be a 
Territory, with a right to come into it. Permit me, to observe, that I 
have constantly thought and often said, that the proclamation and nulli- 
fication, ought to be laid by, as unfit for use in the united states. to nullify 
and be in the Union and to be conquered and be in the union, seem to be 
impossible. 

I never kept a copy, but of one letter I ever wrote, that was a private 
one, not connected with public affairs. of course I have no copy of the 
answer to Mr. Carson’s letter, nor have I seen it in print, though I have 
been told it was in his circular to his constituents, it contained my opinion 
when wrote. In speaking of the proclamation, I mean that part which 
relates to State rights. 

The opinion, that a state cannot secede, seems to me, like the old 
British doctrine, once a subject always a subject, and that a conquered 
state would not be unlike Ireland; one of the most excellent and happy 
parts of our form of government is that either state or individual may leave 
it, when they please, our double government cannot be kept together by 
force, if they can the condition of unhappy Ireland must be the fate of a 
conquered state. 

I live 12 miles from Warrenton. I mention this, to account for 
the delay in the receipt of your letters, and scarcely ever go or send there. 
You will perceive, that I have endeavored not to repeat the contents of my 
former letter. I do not yet recollect enough of the Massachusetts case, 
to say a word about it. That your life may be as happy and contented as 
it has been prosperous and brilliant is the sincere wish of Sir 

Yr. friend and Hble Sevt 


[Indorsement in Jackson’s handwriting:] Mr. Macon—on the subject of 
the proclamation. To be carefully filed. A.J. 

It is evidence of weakness—his votes and speech in 1808 and 9, in 
support of the laws to enforce the embargo. he voted for the bloody 
bill then—it was treason to resist the laws by force—it was treason to 


secede. preserve this for history. A.J. 


CoLonEL ANTHONY BUTLER TO JACKSON.” 
Mexico City, September 26, 1833. 


Dear Sir, 1am very sorry to be compelled to say, that our prospects of 
effecting an amicable arrafigement with the present Administration of the 


1On the points brought out here by Butler regarding his whole career in Mexico see 
Professor E. C. Barker’s excellent article, “Jackson and the Texas Revolution”, Am. 
Hist. Rev., XII. 788-809. The letter of Sept. 26 is discussed on p. 794. 
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Mexican Government upon the subject of boundary is closed, and that 
should the present incumbents continue in office (of which there are great 
doubts) no other mode is left us but to occupy that part of the Territory 
lying west of the Sabine and East of the Naches * (so called by the Mexi- 
cans) and to Garrison Nacogdoches by the Troops from Cantonment 
Jessup. there are present no Mexican Troops in that Section of Country, 
they having abandoned the whole province of Texas East of the Guada- 
loupe during the last fall after the Capture of Port Velasco and Anahuac 
by the Inhabitants of Texas themselves. Such a proceeding would be justi- 
fiable as I conceive in every aspect of the question, and would lead no 
doubt, to an immediate arrangement and adjustment of that question, 
and secure to us a boundary as far West as the desert, a boundary that 
Nature herself seems to have indicated as the true one between the two 
Nations. I say it would secure this, because I have ascertained in the 
most positive and satisfactory manner that the people of T. will resist 
any partition of the Country, they will insist in the most decisive manner 
to remain united and all belong to the U.S. or to Mexico; and as there is 
no difficulty in comprehending the meaning of their threat against division 
of the Territory, for they are confident of our insisting on the Naches as 
the Boundary, it will have the effect of obtaining for us a relinquishment 
of the whole Country for a fair equivalent and afford the Mex’n Govern- 
ment the excuse of being compelled to make the Cession by the act of their 
own people. 

I have said that the occupancy of the Country by placing a Garrison at 
Nacogdoches would be justifiable, and I do so, because we have at least as 
strong grounds for insisting on the Naches as the true boundary as the 
Mexicans have for claiming to establish the line at what they call the 
Sabine, as a reference to the enclosed topographical sketch I think will 
prove ; and if our pretensions are apparently as clear and as strong as theirs 
we have equal right to occupancy in the disputed Territory, Nacogdoches 
being about midway between the Sabine and the Naches. The Mexicans 
have held possession hitherto, and we have tacitly assented as I presume; 
first because it was not so well understood then as now that a conflicting 
claim existed, and secondly, finding the adversary in possession at the period 
of discovering the true condition of the question, they were permitted to 
remain, in the expectation that an amicable arrangement would be entered 
into. As for the present that expectation may be considered as overthrown, 
and as the possession of Nacogdoches has been relinquished by the Mili- 
tary all having long since retired, I cannot imagine a sound reason against 
our doing ourselves right, and the more especially as every movement, 
and all the Conduct pursued on the part of this Adm’n indicate a hostile 
temper towards us. 

You may suppose it a strange idea of mine, but I can assure you that 
in the Arrogance and folly of this people, they believe that we fear them, 
and that they may take any liberties with, or make any exactions upon us 
without hazard of resistance, and I assert as a fact, that an Officer of 
Rank in their Army said not long since, that if the Government would give 


2 Neches. Cantonment Jesup (now Fort Jesup, Sabine arish, La. twas halfway (20 m. 
from Natchitoches to the Sabine. : : : a 
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him 10,000 Men he would march to the Capital of the U. States and 
capture it as the British had done. 

As to the Hostility of which I have spoken, or at least a total disregard 
of all our rights, my recent despatches to the Department of State will 
furnish abundant proof. The Case of Baldwin, the Case of the Ship Robert 
Wilson, of that of the Vessel seized and Sold at Tampico, the Maltreat- 
ment of our Citizens, and the utter neglect to reply even to my remon- 
strances requires on our part as I believe a total change in our policy 
towards this Government: In fine we have suffered more wrong from the 
present party in power during the seven Months of their Administering 
the Government, than we did during the whole period of Gen. Busta- 
mentes; Under the Administration of the latter, there were liberal well 
informed men at the head of the Department of Foreign Affairs and the 
Treasury, whose influence regulated and gave tone to the Measures of the 
Cabinet ; and without setting forth any boastful pretensions to liberality 
and justice as the present Men in power do, they proved by their acts, 
that Liberality and Justice were the Landmarks they steered by. 

Upon the several matters referred to in Despatches No. 53 and 54, I 
request and shall hope for immediate instructions. I did not write you by 
either, being much pressed for time, in consequence of the continual cor- 
respondence kept up with the Mexican government at that period. 

I hope that before this arrives you will be in possession of my Com- 
munications alluded to above, and have settled on the Course of Action to 
be pursued. 

I remain Dear Sir very Respectfully 


VicE-PRESIDENT VAN BUREN TO JACKSON.* 


New York, September 26, 1833. 

my dear sir, This will be handed to you by my friend Mr. Irving, who 
continues to cherish the same exalted feelings of respect for your conduct 
and character which he has ever entertained. Mr. Irving although he does 
not mingle in politics, has had good opportunities, to observe the state of 
the public mind in regard to recent events. In consequence of Mr. Irving’s 
being under the necessity of going South I shall give up the rest of our 
tour, and remain here for a few weeks. I shall therefore be in striking 
distance of you and we can communicate by letter every 24 hours. I have 
read the expose with the very highest satisfaction. It is a most happy 
compound of all the various matters which you had before stated with new 
and important considerations—the whole expressed with extraordinary 
clearness, and dignity. Its effect upon the public mind, has, I learn been 
equal to its merits. The whole truth upon that subject is stated in a word. 
All the Democrats who are honestly attached to your administration, with 
not a single exception that I hear of [in] this quarter, are enthusiastic in 
their support of your conduct and they are joined by very many candid, 
upright and some who feel a personal interest in the matter of the oppo- 
sition. Upon the subject of the Attorney Genl. let me beg you not to be 
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in haste, as you say truly no more mistakes ought to be made. In respect 
to this office particularly there is no necessity for haste, as Mr. Taney will 
cheerfully attend to its duties in the interim. I shall write you again to- 
morrow as Mr Irving is upon the point of leaving me, and I have just had 
time to read your letters. I learn with extreme regret of your continued 
indisposition and of that of the children. I was in hopes that you had 
quite recovered. Accept my best prayers for your and their improvement, 
and remember me affectionately to Mrs. Donelson and Mrs. Jackson, 
the Major’s Donelson and Lewis and to my friend Earle and believe me 
to be your friend 


To VicE-PRESIDENT VAN BUREN.’ 


Private. 
WASHINGTON, September 29, 1833. 
my dear sir, Yours of the 27th is just to hand—it is gratifying to me to 
learn that my friends approve the course I have adopted. my duty to my 
country, and the perpetuity of our happy republican government dictated 
the course which I have adopted and if the people do not sustain me, then 
indeed a private station is the post of honor. 

I am quite unwell to day, have had fevers for several days particularly 
in the night. nothing but the excitement has kept me up, and to add to 
my perplexities, The Globe has come out with an explanation of the 
proclamation which require[d] none. I spoke my sentiments fully to it, 
which the instrument itself declared, not the interpretation which the 
nullifiers choose to place on it. The folly of explanation at all when 99 
out of every hundred approved it was useless. When an improper interpre- 
tation was given to it by the nullers and seceders, it was well enough to 
meet, and expose the falsity. 

I have written to Genl Spaight, and caused a letter to be written to 
Genl Saunders on the subject of judge Ruffin—his talents and opinions 
on some cardinal points must be had before a determination is made. I 
have had too much perplexity in my cabinet to permit any but those of the 
true faith to come into it. I have made such inquiry as I could with regard 
to Judge P.s ® oratorial powers, have not been able to obtain as yet satis- 
factory information on the subject—will take time. 

I would be happy to have you here as soon as it will comport with your 
convenience. Your views is always grateful to me—they are like my own, 
always based upon the just grounds of the prosperity for our country and 


1 Library of Congress, Van Buren MSS. 

2“General Spaight” was probably Jesse Speight, member of Congress from North 
Carolina 1829-1837. Some members of the family spelled their name “ Spaight”. Judge 
Thomas Ruffin was chief justice of the North Carolina supreme court from 1829 to 1852, 
He is remembered as a man of great legal ability and excellent character. The “ Judge P.” 
spoken of was probably Judge Richard E. Parker, of Virginia. General Romulus M. 
Saunders, of North Carolina, held a prominent position among Southern Jackson men 
and in 1833 was a member of the commission to settle claims under the French treaty 
of 1831. The allusion is to the office of Attorney General, made vacant by appointing 
Taney Secretary of the Treasury. The place was offered to Peter V. Daniel, of Virginia, 
who declined it. It was then offered to Benjamin F. Butler of New York, who accepted 
and entered upon the duties of the office Nov. 18, 1833. 
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the general good. I have therefore a desire that you should be here to aid 
me in carrying into effect the great work now in execution. Mr. Taney 
is a host, his energy combined with his clear views will enable him to 
carry into effect the change. he has taken the precaution to place in the 
hands of the State Banks the power of drawing one million from the U.S. 
Bank if it makes a run upon them, but only to be used in the defensive. 
a good general will always keep his enemy in check. we have the Bank 
now check mated, will treat her gently if she behaves well. I am obliged 
to close. all unite in good wishes to you. 
yr friend 


To CoLonEL ANTHONY BUTLER.' 
private 
WASHINGTON, October 1, 1833. 

Dear Sir, Your letter of the 5th of August last has been some days 
before me—ill health with an unusual press of public business has pre- 
vented me from replying to it sooner. 

I was compelled to suspend my Northern tour at Concord New Hamp- 
shire from bodily infirmity, reaching Washington with great debility, 
worn down with the constant fatigue 1 was compelled daily to encounter— 
I repaired to the [Rip Raps], where the sea bathing and salubrity of the 
air soon restored my health and strength. Business compelled me to leave 
that healthy and retired spot and to return hither. incessant labour with the 
prevalance of billious disease occasioned by the unholsome miasma from 
the vegetable deposit thrown up by digging the canal thro the swamp of 
the tiber,” that has rendered our city very sickly, has visitted me for the 
last ten days. Thank God, I am now clear of fever, and altho debilitated 
have prospects of speedy restoration to my usual health, which has become 
feeble at best. The late change of my secretary of the Treasury, with the 
frauds and corruptions recently unfolded in the Bank of the United States, 
you will see from the public Journals, has occasioned me some additional 
labour, and has given me an excitement, far better for my recovery, than 
all the stimulating medicine of the faculty. I hope to live my dear sir, 
until your arrival with the Treaty of boundary with Mexico, that will 
place our relations with that country on a friendly and lasting basis, 
forever. Thus much in reply to your kind enquiry after my health. 

I sincerely regret the unsettled state of the political affairs of Mexico— 
I still hope that Genl St Anna[’s] patriotism and good fortune may suc- 
ceed in tranquilising that unhappy country, giving it peace, a true republi- 
can government, not executed by the bayonet, but by the wholsome ad- 
ministration of just and equal laws. 

I have read your despatch to the secretary of state with great interest. 
I hope and trust you may succeed. You must urge them as much as 
possible upon the conclusion of a treaty in regard to the settlement of our 
boundary. If you succeed it will be a lasting feather in your cap, and 
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prevent a bloody civil war that Mexico is not now able to carry on with 
any hopes of success against T., so far removed as T. is from her, and 
should a war ensue renegades from all countries and climes will float to 
Texas. We cannot restrain our citizens from emigrating to any country 
they please, we can and will restrain all from arming and raising troops 
within our Territory. This is all the executive power can do—when beyond 
our limits our power ceases. Therefore it is that we may be, and continue 
on the most friendly footing with M. that I wish this question speedily 
settled. It will be to us an evil for a while. to introduce a due execution 
of the law into that country will be both troublesome and expensive busi- 
ness; but it will lay a basis for perpetual friendship with the republic 
of Mexico. Bring it to a speedy issue if youcan.... . 
Your friend 


VicE-PRESIDENT VAN BUREN TO JACKSON.* 


New York, October 2, 1833. 

My dear Sir, I thank you for your kind letter but regret, sorely, your 
continued indisposition. I cannot but think that much of your fever and 
inconvenience at night, is attributable to those infernal hot coal fires, 
and I sincerely hope you will be induced, at least to make an experiment 
with Liverpool coal, if you cannot do with wood. When I was at Gadsbys 
last spring, I suffered more than I can well express from this source, and 
Mr. Adams (who may be good authority in this matter, however bad he 
is in others) informed me, that he was satisfied, that he had recd great 
injury from the use of it in his bed room. 

You will see by the enclosed, that the opposition have commenced the 
game I anticipated. They have found by experience that their abuse of 
you is labour lost, and they conclude wisely, that if they could succeed in 
shifting the Bank question from your shoulders to mine, they would be 
better able to serve the mammon than they are at present. Now, although’ 
I cannot grumble at the service they are rendering me with the people, by 
identifying me with you in this matter, it will not do for us to expose the 
great measure to prejudice, by doing any thing that would tend in the 
slightest degree to withdraw from it the protection of your name. I think 
therefore that this Editor has treated the matter in a sensible way. I am 
glad to hear that our friend McLane is taking an excursion. It will do him 
no harm to mix a little more with the people. Gov. Cass is here. I have 
not seen as much of him as I intend to do. You may talk very freely to 
Mr. Irving—he is a sensible, discreet, and honest friend, though not a 
politician. Remember me kindly to all your house hold 


CoLONEL ANTHONY BUTLER TO JACKSON. 


Mexico City, Octobeg 2, 1833. 
My dear Sir, A few days [ago] I wrote you on the subject of T., and 

advised an immediate occupancy of the disputed Territory. I hope we 

shall [not] differ in opinion on that question, and when I recollect the 
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advice you gave, and the opinion you expressed to Mr. Monroe in relation 
to East Florida, a case presenting features nothing like so strong as the 
present, and with not a tithe of the circumstances to justify the proceeding 
which we have in the T. affair, I cannot doubt but you will concur with me 
in the propriety of the movement. One half the Garrison from Cantonment 
Jessup would be sufficient for all purposes, still if the course recommended 
be adopted, it would be better to send the whole force. In addition to the 
old church and other public buildings hitherto occupied by the Mexican 
Troops as Barracks, Gen. Leavenworth’ or the Officer commanding 
might construct other buildings and a stockade fort if deemed necessary, 
as Timber is very Convenient; and the expence of subsisting the Troops 
at Nacogdoches would be very little more than where they are, a small 
additional expence in transportation by Waggons. The Territory once 
occupied by any portion of our Troops; and the people of T. would them- 
selves do the work. they require nothing but our countenance—nothing 
but an assurance that they would not be rejected by us. There are at 
present in Mexico two Gentlemen from T. bearers of a petition to the 
Supreme Governmt. for permission to assume an Independent State 
Government and be separated from Coahuila.” it will be denied them, in 
which event say the agents, “ We will immediately declare ourselves Inde- 
pendent’, and I know positively that one of the Gentlemen, has already 
written to his Constituents informing them of the probability of their 
petition being rejected, and advising that the minds of the people be 
prepared to hold a Convention immediately on his return, and declare 
their Independence. I do not like to commit Names to paper lest my 
letter should be intercepted, but the same individual has spoken with me 
freely on the subject, and I have listened to all he wished to say, without 
committing myself to any thing. He declares that he is decidedly for 
attaching that Country to the U.S. and that nothing short of the Desert 
will do as the boundary. That the application for a State Govt. is all 
humbug, and only meant to prepare themselves the better for their final 
movement: That no one thinks of remaining Connected with Mexico 
longer than the arrival of a Convenient period for separation etc. etc. 
All this I listen to, and except concurring with him in opinion that it would 
be better for all parties that T. was united with us I express nothing that 
would commit either myself or the Govern’t to that of Mexico, were all 
I have said known. 

Pray write me soon and fully, not only officially through the Department 
of state but privately and freely under your own hand. Let me know all 
you wish and all you intend, and rely on my efforts and co-operation with 
you to Death. I will Negotiate or fight just as you think best. I am frank 


1 Henry Leavenworth, brevetted brigadier-general. | ‘ 

2 Three agents were appointed by the Texas Convention of 1833 to carry the consti- 
tution to Mexico City and request the recognition of Texas as a state in the Mexican 
federation. G. P. Garrison (in his Texas, p. 185) says that Stephen F. Austin was the 
only one of them to attend. This letter from Butler indicates that two men were in Mexico 
on this errand, but the Austin Papers published by the American Historical Association, 
Annual Report for 1922, vol. II., do not mention the presence of another besides Austin, 
and his letters up to this date are of a contrary tenor to what Butler states in the 
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and speak to you in all the Confidence of an old and tried friend when 
I say that my preference is for the latter. We have abundant cause for 
quarrel and it would cost less by one half, aye two thirds to take, than 
to purchase the Territory. In truth to take it would cost nothing, or rather 
nothing more than the expence of removing from the Cantonment to 
Nacogdoches. Think well on this, and I know your decision will be right. 
Santa Anna is a vile hypocrite, and most unprincipled Man. you can 
have no hold on his Moral principles because he is without any. count 
therefore on nothing but what we may be prepared to enforce. 
always and faithfully your friend and Most Obedt. Sevt. 


To VicE-PRESIDENT VAN BuREN.* 


Private. 
WASHINGTON, October 5, 1833. 
my dear sir, Your very kind letter of the 2nd instant was received 
yesterday, but the accumulation of business on thursday, from my absence 
from my table on that day, accompanying my son, daughter, and little babe, 
a few miles on their way to the Hermitage where they will spend the 
next winter, prevented my acknowledgement of it. 

We have got the Bank in Baltimore, Philadelphia, NewYork and 
Boston perfectly under check mate. Biddle finds himself precisely in the 
situation that Genl Hamilton and his conullies * found themselves—the 
Genl thought he would possess the fortresses, magazines, and arsenals 
and became bold with this hope in his immagination, but behold, when he 
made the move he found the fortresses well defended, the magazines se- 
cured. just so with Mr. Biddle, he had all his plans laid to destroy the state 
Banks and oppress the union by bringing down upon every section of it 
at once, a pressure in the money markett. he made a shew of his hand and 
views; first in Newyork, and Baltimore, by rejecting their own Branch 
notes as a credit to the state Banks and sending them instantly back. an 
interview immediately by the President and director of the state Banks 
was the first intimation of their being in check. the directors begged time 
untill this day to give an answer whether they would not receive and cash 
all their Branch paper received by the state Banks. If they answer in the 
negative, then one million and a half of coin will be taken from their 
vaults in Newyork in an hour, etc. etc. until all is secure. We act solely on 
the defensive, and I am ready with the screws to draw every tooth and then 
the stumpts. fear not therefore, for abuse, the more they heap upon you, 
the more will the virtuous portion of our country appreciate you. we will, 
if I mistake not, have Mr. Biddle and his Bank as quiet and harmless as 
a lamb in six weeks, for we extend the preventive system, as fast as 
safe Banks can be had in every section of the Union, so that the State 
Banks by the deposits may accomodate to the amount that the U.S. Bank 
curtails, The curtailments by the U.S.,Bank will oppress only their own 
friends, and when done for mischiefs sake only, it will raise up the whole 
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in hostility to it. From this hasty view which I give you, it will be at once 
discovered that we have nothing to fear. The exposed corruption of the 
Bank, and improper use of the public money, has, as I was sure would be 
the case, filled every honest mind with indignation against it, and must 
rouse the Stockholders at once to denounce it and change its direction, 
or loose the value of their stock. 

I now invite you here. I have my dear sarahs room prepared for you, 
until your own House can be put in order. I have now only one trouble, 
and that is my next message to congress. Our Foreign concerns, I hope 
I can say, are all on the most friendly footing, all our claims upon them 
amicably settled, at home peace and tranquility and general prosperity 
prevades the whole country, our commerce flourishing and the revenue 
more than ample for the wants of the Government, and then, the causes 
that led to the removal of the deposits with a forcible, and in a concise 
manner, referring to the report of the secretary of the Treasury. This part 
must be well considered. 


To ANDREW JACKSON, JR. 


WASHINGTON, October 11, 1833. 

My son, I enclose you to Wheeling a publication containing my expose 
to my Cabinet of my reasons for removing the deposits etc. It may amuse 
you as you pass down the Ohio. you will have a full tide from the rain 
now falling here. This movement which was thought by some of my 
friends would destroy me works well. My conscience told me it was right 
to stop the career of this corrupting monster. I took the step fearlessly 
believing it a duty I owed to my god and my country. providence smiles 
upon the act and all the virtuous of the land sustains it. I wish you to 
preserve it and file it at home. The history of my administration will be 
read with interest years after I am dead, and I trust will be the means of 
perpetuating our happy Union and our liberties with it. I was closing this 
letter commenced last evening when I recd. our dear Sarahs and now 
enclose this with my answer of hers rec/l. this moment. Kiss Sarah and 


Rachel for me and believe me 
yr affectionate father 


Joun A. BRYAN TO JACKSON. 


Co_umBus, October 13, 1833. 

Dear Sir, Ohio will stand by you on your second veto. Your determina- 
tion for the removal of the deposits, has given a death blow to the Bank. 
If there were any doubt before as to its recharter, it now no longer exists. 
In no quarter of the union will you be more nobly sustained in this mea- 
sure, than in the west; and no where has the effort of the opposition been 
more untiring thart here. It is true, that your election to the Presidency 
last fall, was sufficiently indicative of public opinion, in relation to the 
Bank; but many of your enemies indulged the belief that if the deposits 
were removed, a successful effort might be made in favor of a recharter, 
thro’ the means which the Bank itself might bring to its aid. Your reasons 
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for this last step taken, and the report of the government Directors, has 
staggered many of the most credulous, and there are numbers among your 
most unrelenting opposers, who dare not take ground im defence of the 
Bank and its profligate career, during the two last years. We name this 
merely as evidence of a rapid change in public feeling in this quarter, 
which will afford you ample assurance, that what you dare honestly do, 
in sustaining the Constitution, and in defending the government, will 
be seconded by the warm and hearty co-operation of your friends. This 
feeling is common with all your supporters, and includes some of the 
most honorable of the opposition. If the question were tried today in 
Ohio, as on the 2d Tuesday of Octobr. 1832, we are fortified in the 
belief that your success would still be more triumphant by the addition 


of many thousands. 
In behalf of the State Cent’l Com’e 


P.S. Our elections are just past. We will have a decided majority in 
the next Legislature of from 20 to 30, an increase from last year of from 
10 to 15. 


[Indorsement in Jackson's handwriting:| Committee Ohio—approving 
of the administration to be returned. A.J. 


This is a good ofset to Mr. Clays reply to Seargeant and Co. inclosed. A.J. 


BuRNARD W. HOLtTzcLAw TO JACKSON. 


HERMITAGE, October 21, 1833. 

Deare Sir, 1 Recived your Letter on the 20 of October. I am glade 
to Say we are all well at Presant. your Family are all In good Halth 
at this time and are giting alongue as well as I can. you wish to no 
abought your crope of Cotton how moch I have Out. I will Tell you. I 
have One Hundred Thoson and I Think we have out In the field yet 60 
or 70 Thosan or go. I wose Plage a gratele abought Our gin, I jist 
begining to gin, dont be unesy, I will do the best I Can 

Deare Sir your Mares and Colts and work Horses and Mules and cows 
and Ox and Hogs and Sheeps and caffs and Stude all are well and fate. 
I have 86 Hogs to kill only I hav 7. Beffes to kill. we hav now wete and 
cold wether. This day we Snow and Hale cole I have all of my Shoes 
and Socks and Stocking made and Nite and making up the Winter Close. 
Andrew has not Rich the Hermitage yet but I have all Things Redy To 
Recivd him and are Looking for him daly and also will be glade to to 
see him at Home 

Sir I have cut a new Rode on the Line betwin you and worde and want 
to Turn the Rode arown on the Line and fences in all the woods Next 
to woods I will feed my Hogs In hole and think I git water in. this woods 
late water Stands after a Rain for 2 wéeks by feding all wiriter on the 
Place can git water to Stand 6 or 8 month in the yeare cut out all the 
under groth 


I am respectfully your 
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CoLoNEL ANTHONY BUTLER TO JACKSON. 


private and Confidential 
Mexico City, October 28, 1833. 

My dear Sir, I have just had a very singular conversation with a 
Mexican, and as it was on a subject that you have much at heart I set 
down to detail it to you, in hopes that my letter will be in time for the next 
New York packet. I preface my narration by saying that the Gentleman 
I allude to is one of the most shrewd and intelligent men in the Country, 
holds at the present time a high official station, and has much influence 
with the Presidt. Genl. St. Anna. 

The conversation commenced by his enquiring whether I had abandoned 
the question about boundary. I replied that after the last note recd from 
the Secy of State on that subject, it seemed to me to be closed. He 
observed, you are mistaken—it is not closed, but perhaps it is best that 
you did not at that time press it further; and added; on Sunday next 
Gen. St. Anna will be here, and we shall then be relieved from the ig- 
norant vagaries of the Vice President. And after a pause and some 
hesitation, he observed, There is one Man who must be brought over 
to us in this affair, without whom we can do nothing, with him on our 
side, every thing. And enquired have you command of Money? I 
(recollecting that you had authorised me to employ the amount de- 
signed for this object in any way which according to my discretion 
was best calculated to effect our purpose) replied to his question, Yes, I 
have money. He went on. There will be a large sum necessary, 1% a 
million or upwards. this Man so important for us to gain must have him- 
self 200, or 300 thousand dollars, there are others amongst whom it may 
become necessary to distribute 3 or 4 Hundred thousand more. Can you 
command that Sum? I replied assure me of the object, and the money 
shall not fail. It is very well said he, in a few days we shall converse on 
this subject again—that is so soon as we get over the ferment of the 
triumphal entry of the President, and settle down into business habits. 

You will doubtless consider this a most strange and remarkable con- 
versation, and not the least remarkable feature in it, is the very direct and 
frank manner in which a question of such a character was treated—as 
if indeed it had been a mere question of contract between individuals for 
a part of their property: and it developes at once the Character of these 
people, selfish, corrupt, utterly unprincipled. Any of them may be suc- 
cessfully appealed to through their Cupidity. Well as I know them, I 
confess, that the interview and Conversation just described went farther 
than my expectations or hopes would have warranted; but I now believe 
the prospect once more a fair one, and although not perhaps reduced as 
yet to so much certainty as I had it with Mr. Alaman, still it is evidently 
once more within the reach of an effort. You will be at no loss to imagine 
who the important Individual was, which he considered it all important to 
gain over. I had him as manifest to me as if the name had been given. 
at the next interview, the name will be given no doubt. If I close this 
negotiation successfully I shall be myself the bearer of the Treaty to the 
U.S. because it may be necessary to make explanations which can only be 
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done personally, and in pursuance of your permission heretofore given me 
I shall come. 

In the mean time I shall expect instructions of the most clear and 
explicit character upon the several subjects submitted to the Department 
of State—vizt. Our claims on the Mexican Govt., The Case of the Ship 
Robert Wilson, that of Doct. Baldwin etc. etc. You know me well enough 
to be assured that I am not afraid of responsibility of which I have more 
than once given proof since my residence here, but at present I want in- 
structions, with the assurance that every thing shall be done which you 
direct even at the hazard of my Life. If indeed the event should occur to 
which in the early part of this Letter I have alluded, why in such case, 
much of the instruction asked for and expected will be superseded, because 
all the Claims at least will be provided for, but should that project fail, I 
must then have something to guide me in the ulterior proceeding. 

If the person alluded to in the foregoing part of this letter succeeds as 
he thinks he can in arranging a treaty on the subject of boundary, we shall 
proceed and adjust the Articles in six hours, because they will be few 
and simple, and once I can put them in the right humor, rely on it that but 
short time will elapse between that of effecting an understanding on the 
subject and the signing and sealing. 

With great respect I am My dear Sir 


[P.S.] I shall write you again in a few days. 


To Rev. Harpy M. Crver.* 
Private 
WASHINGTON, October 29, 1833. 

My Dear Sir, your letter of the 15th instant has been received. I have 
read it with attention and hasten to reply. The bereavement you have met 
with by the loss of your dear wife I can duly appreciate, and sincerely 
sympathise with you on the occasion. you are young and surrounded as 
you are with a helpless mother and two young children, one a daughter, 
who wants the superintendent care of a mother, I do suppose that none of 
your friends would advise you not to marry again, provided you could 
make a discrete choice of one who would become in all respects a mother 
to your small children and do a mothers part by them. Your deceased 
wife had a sweet temper, in all respects with your own, and you were a 
happy pair. should you meet with such a temper and such a soul, then 
I would say to you, marry, because you would secure domestic happiness 
and find in the second wife a tender mother for your present children. 
There is a danger in being disappointed in this, you are both young, and 
may expect children by the second marriage. suppose you are disappointed 
in her benevolent disposition, that she really becomes the stepmother to 
your children, becomes jealous of them, and instead of being a tender 
mother to them becomes the real stepritother and maltreats them, what 
heartburnings must arise and end in domestic strife. mark ive you 
want a mother for your children, and survey the temper, disposition and 
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all the traits of benevolence about the intended mother weil, and then 
judge for yourself. The happiness and that of your dear little ones depend 
upon the choice you make. if a prudent one, your and their happiness is 
secured. if disappointed in the disposition and benevolence then your 
condition will be every thing but contentment and happiness. 

But you say that your dear wife anticipating her exit, pointed to this 
lady as a mother to her children. This certainly ought to be consoling to 
you, provided your own judgement concur in the qualifications of the 
lady, as being by disposition, becoming in feeling and in practice, a real 
mother to your, as well as to her own children. but the judgement of a 
person on a dying bed, who has formed friendly attachment, may not be 
capable of viewing how changed one may become, when placed in the situa- 
tion of a real mother, when all their affections might be withdrawn from 
others and placed upon their own. therefore it is, that I draw your atten- 
tion to the propriety of your judging for yourself, and if your conclusions 
correspond with your dear departed wife, you have a right to conclude, in 
following her advice, you are securing your own happines and obtaining 
a real mother for your motherless children.? 

You have a right to believe you have my friendship, and my prayers 
are that you may be as happy in your second as you were in your first 
choice, and you will be happy here and hereafter, for nothing can tend 
more to our prospects of future happiness than our domestic. Tender to 
my dear little friend Rachel J. a kiss. with my best wishes for your prudent 
and discrete choice, 

I remain yr friend, 


To CoLoNEL ANTHONY BUTLER.’ 


Private 
WASHINGTON, October 30, 1833. 

. ... L regret to hear of the slanders of Yturbide and Tornel which 
have no foundation either in the acts or views of myself, or any part of the 
Government. The statement made of my intimacy with Houston is not 
true. The very opposite would have been nearer the fact, for we have had, 
ever since the intimation of his being regarded as unfriendly to the exist- 
ing government of Mexico, a secrete agent watching his movements and 
prepared to thwart any attempt to organize within the United States a 
military force to aid in the revolution of Texas. Genl Houston I am 
informed is connected with the New York company who you are apprised 
have obtained a large nominal Grant in Texas. 

In your negotiation on the subject of the boundary you must keep 
within your instructions, and within the limits of the five millions as the 
consideration money for the purchase of the Country East of the Grand 
Prarrie. By your irstructions you are at liberty to apply as much of the 
five millions as will liquidate all claims within the Territory [where the 


2 A letter to Cryer, in the same collection, dated Feb. 10, 1834, shows that the parson 
took the step contemplated and was very happy in consequence. 
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requirement] has been complied with in all its conditions—such for 
instance as Austins and other similarly situated. The frauds [we] have 
experienced under the Florida cession afford us a lesson on this subject 
by which we must profit. 

Be careful therefore on this point to throw upon the government of 
Mexico the extinguishment of all titles the conditions of which have not 
been compleated, diminishing as far as you may think it safe and proper 
for this object, all that will remain of the five millions to be applied 
generally as the consideration for the cession. ‘Provided you keep within 
your instructions and obtain the cession it is not for your consideration 
whether the government of Mexico applies the money to the purchase of 
men or to pay their public debt. It is not for you to enquire how they will 
apply the consideration for the cession which we shall pay—all we want ts 
a good and unincumbered cession of Territory that will give us a good 
and permanent boundery. I pray you my dear sir, to close this negotiation 
soon—four years has nearly elapsed since it commenced and our boundery 
remains unadjusted... . . 


To ANDREW JACKSON, JR. 


WASHINGTON, November I, 1833. 

D’r Andrew, I have just recd. a letter from Mr. Hotzclaw, which in- 
forms me that my family were all well on the 21st ullt. that he had picked 
out one hundred thousand pounds of cotton and had from 60 to 90 
thousand in the field, but had only started his Ginn. I regret to learn that 
we will not get our crop early to markett and I fear that the price will go 
down before spring. I wish your attention to the getting out the cotton and 
having it ginned and baled and sent as early to markett as you can. 

Mr. Hotzclaw sent me by major Donelson a memorandom of my stock 
of hoggs etc. which I handed to you. Their number was upwards of 400. 
he now writes me that he has only 86 hoggs to kill. What has become of 
them? there has been more corn fed to them than would buy more Pork 
than the 86 will make, and from the small number fatted last year, and the 
number turned out I had supposed that we would have an ample supply 
of Pork this year. Out of 400, half ought to be fit to kill, or at least one 
hundred and fifty. to feed 400 a year for 86 killing hoggs is paying too 
dear for the whistle. inform me how this happens, and what number of 
hoggs are now in the stock on the farm, their age etc. all hoggs 18 months 
old ought to be killed, they are after that age an expence, never paid for the 
feeding by their increase of weight. 

Mr. Hotzclaw informs that he has seven beeves to kill. 

I have just seen Mr. Leiper who informs me that Mr. Saml Wetheral 
and his lady sets out in a few days to vjsit you. this will be gratifying to 
you and Sarah. give my kind respects to them and miss Lippincot, who 
Tram informed is to accompany them. I have just recd. a letter {com 
Fe Wohal Hutchings who informs me he is to be married to Miss Mary Coffee 
on the 14th instant. I sincerely rejoice at it, and wish them much happiness. 
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Present me affectionately to your D’r Sarah and my little Rachel with a 
kiss. I feel great solicitude for you all and am anxious to hear of your 
safe arrival at sweet home. My kind regards to all inquiring friends 

yr affectionate father 


P.S. I wish you to see the young Messhrs. Nichols. have a settlement 
with them and inform me what they have done with the ballance of the 
last shipment of cotton last year which came to their hands. I have been 
presented thro Major Donelson with an account of Mr. Potterfields for 
freight and drayage. I have also been presented with Steels draft in favour 
of Stockly Donelson, which I had authorized Mr. Josiah Nichol to save 
out of Steels wages for S. D. Steel had received all his wages before it 
was presented and Nichol did well not to have any thing to do with it. I 
have told Major Donelson to reply that I never had any dealings with Mr. 
Potterfiel[d], that Mr. Josiah Nichol was my banker and my agent, was 
directed to pay all freight for me which I have no doubt was done as all 
articles shipped by me was to him, but if any freight is due that you and 
Mr. Nichols would settle and pay it. Steels order you are to have nothing 
to do with—if they have let Steel go off, you can say to Stockly I shall 
not pay him Steels debt. I would have not ever made the attempt to save it 
out of Steels wages if it had not been for Major Donelson. it was a peace of 
great impudence in Steel to draw on me, and imprudent in Stockly to ask 
it, when he knew I did not owe Steel one cent. 


To ANDREW J. HuUTCHINGS.* 


WASHINGTON, November 3, 1833. 

Dear Hutchings, Your affectionate letter of the 22d ultimo is received, 
from which I learn with great pleasure and satisfaction that on the 14th 
instant you are to be united in the holy bonds of matrimony with the 
amiable and accomplished Miss Mary Coffee. your choice is one of judg- 
ment and prudence, and every thing will depend upon your kind affections 
as a husband, to make you both contented and happy. her amiable temper, 
good sense and oeconomy will insure her in all respects to be a good 
affectionate wife, so long as you will be a kind and loving husband, which 
I trust you will be in all respects as your dear father who now slumbers in 
his grave was. I wish you always to remember that good humor is the 
weapon that keeps a wife affectionate and true, and this I trust you will 
always hold in keeping for Mary. I view her as a treasure to your welfare 
and happiness in this world, and by her gentle conduct will lead you in the 
paths of virtue thro this life and prepare you for a better, beyond the grave. 
I hope there will be no disappointment in the way, therefore tender you, 
and thro you to Mary, my heartfelt congratulations on this joyfull 
occasion. To me it is joyfull. I have had great solicitude on the subject 
of your education and your welfare from the moment you were bequeathed 
to me by your dying’ father, as far as I could, I have fulfilled my obliga- 
tions to him and to you. that you should enter life with unspotted character 
and good moral habits, were my constant solicitude, and as you now enter 
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life with as prudent and accomplished companion as Mary (for whom d 
have always had the highest regard) I am satisfied that you will not only do 
well but become a leading member of the society in which you are placed ; 
always recollecting, that honesty is the best policy, and that life without 
an unspotted character, is not worth possessing. ... . 

Inclosed you will find Major Lewis note in reply to yours, which I 
inclosed to him. when you visit Nashville call and see Mr. Curren at 
Franklin on your way. if he has not made arrangements to pay the debt, 
then call upon Mr. Crutchen and shew him Major Lewis note to me now 
enclosed, and ask him to sell as much of the Bridge stock as will meet your 
debt—but you are too young to be dabbling in stocks. your prudent course 
is to collect your money and invest it in good land well situated, that will 
improve in value. your investments is then safe and whilst you are 
sleeping your land will be increasing in value. I would like to hear what 
Hogg has done. has he paid you, or if not has he renewed the debt. I 
feel some solicitude about this matter. ... . 


To ANDREW JACKSON, JR. 


WASHINGTON, November 13, 1833. 

My dear Andrew, 1 have this morning received your affectionate 
letter dated the Ist instant at the Hermitage. I feel thankfull to a kind 
Providence for his goodness in preserving all your healths on that tedious 
and disagreable journey up the Cumberland, exposed, as you must have 
been to so much unhealthy miasma, with which you must have been sur- 
rounded until you left the river at Clarksville, and delivering you and your 
dear little family, all in good health, at the Hermitage. 

I was astonished when I read in your letter that you had recd. none of 
my letters. I have answered every letter of yours, or Sarahs received, 
and have written several besides—all must be in the post office, or on their 
way, several, you will find have lay many days in the P. office before you 
reached home. 

I rejoice to learn that our dear Sarahs health with our sweet little one 
Rachel, is so good, and that the dear little pet is running all over the 
house. I wish I could see her walk, and hear her begin to prattle—it 
would be a great consolation to me. but I must console myself, with 
looking at its very exellent Likeness by Mr. Earle which I have in a frame, 
until providence may permit me to visit you at the Hermitage next year, 
or you Sarah and my little Pet shall return to me here—but I hope and 
trust in a kind providence that he will enable me to visit you at the 
Hermitage. 

I am happy to learn that our negroes are all well. has Dicks daughter, 
Hannah, recovered? inform me? 

I am pleased at the prospect of our cotton crop. have it well handled and 
baled, and hope you will be able to get it all out before the middle of 
Decbr. next, after that it is not worth ‘the picking of it out—4t is always 
unfit for markett. I regret you have said nothing about the progress in 
ginning and baleing. I am fearfull there has been neglect in this branch 
of the management. I had drew Mr. Holtzclaws attention to this subject 
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in order that by sending the cotton early to markett we might benefit by 
the rise, which will go down I fear before the close of the sales of the 
present crop—advise me on this head. I am pleased with the description 
of the brood stock. You recollect the oscar colt got hurt and Hutchings 
wrote he was ruined—inform me whether there appears any defect in 
either of his hips, that will injure his appearence, or prevent the hope of 
his being a good runner, and give me the relative hight of the three stud 
colts—The oscar, the virginian by Bolivar, and the motherless colt. and 
I would like to have you give a description of the two fillies—recollect 
that an arab colt won the 4 mile purse at Baltimore. Why not Sarahs 
Arab prove also a good runner. 

You will find in my former letter my remarks about the Pork for 
killing this fall as stated by Mr. Holtzclaw. I would like to be informed 
how it has happened that out of all those turned out last fall, all the stock 
hoggs (upwards of 400) that only Eighty six is fit to fatten and kill. 
better sell the corn and buy the Pork than raise it for our neighbors 
HepTOES. . . = 


To CoLonEeEL W. Moore. 


WASHINGTON, November 15, 1833. 

My dear Sir, Your letter of the 7th instant is just to hand. I hasten to 
reply, that Lyncoya, was the child found sucking his dead mothers breast 
after the battle of Tallahassee ? was over, and sent to me by Genl Coffee. 
The wounded child which you brought into camp, was the one taken, 
and raised by Doctor Shelby. he cured him of his wounds and adopted 
him as a child and educated him. he turned out badly as I believe, and ran 
away from the Doctor. The Doctor can give you his history. 

I am much pressed with preparations for congress whose session is at 
hand and must conclude with my sincere regard and best wishes for your 
welfare and happiness. 

Yours sincerely, 


To ANDREW JACKSON, JR. 


WASHINGTON, November 16, 1833. 

My son, Inclosed you will recieve Mr. Tolands receipt to Mr. Brown 
for the chest and Tools laid in for you by your friend Mr. Hart, and Mr. 
Browns receipt for a check for $62.r¢0 drew by me in his favor for that 
sum, being in full for that bill. you will find the chest (from the price 
charged a nice peace of furniture for the parlour) not well suited to a 
negroes work shop, and the tools very fine, such I suppose, as Cabinet 
makers use. be this as it may, bought wit is the best when not bought too 
dear, and I could not permit either your feelings, or character, to suffer 
for the amount of the bill, but I trust that it will hereafter admonish you 
to purchase your own Tools for the farm and not entrust it to an agent. 
remember my advice my son, never purchase any useless article, those 
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that are needful for your comfort or that of your dear little family 
purchase always as far as you have the means, and be always certain, if 
you wish to die independent, to keep your wants within your means, 
always when you have the money, paying for them when bought. i 
have said before and now repeat—the world is not to be trusted. Many 
think you rich, and many you will find under false pretentions of friendship 
would involve you, if they can, strip you of your last shilling, and after- 
wards laugh at your folly, and distress. Real charity always (when you 
have the means) relieve it, and providence will smile upon the act, pro- 
vided it is done in the way pointed out by our saviour in his sermon on the 
mount which I beg you to read—you will find it recorded in the fifth 
and sixth chapter of Mathew. ... . 


To Vice-PRESIDENT VAN BUREN.* 


WASHINGTON, November 16, 1833. 

My D’r sir, On last evening I recd. a letter from Mr. Butler giving 
me the pleasing intelligence that he had recd. your letter and would accept 
the appointment of atto. Genl for the united States. I lost not a moment to 
have the commission made out for him, and is now remaining in the State 
Dept. for his arrival, which I expect this evening, from the tenor of his 
letter. The letter of Mr. Butler is creditable to him—it is a display of 
that open candor, which always flows from great minds and pure hearts. 
my Cabinet (now here) are all delighted with this acquisition to our 
strength—Mr. Taney truly so. Providence is always kind to me and 
orders all things for the best. I am relieved from the embarrassing 
question that would have arisen in Pennsylvania. your note on this subject 
is committed to the flames, and your injunction observed. 

Judge White has arrived, visited me and was very anxious to have seen 
you. I told him you would not be here until the 15th proximo, that you 
concluded this would be most proper as he would have the power to appoint 
the committees, that if you took your seat they would have to be appointed 
by ballot. The judge appears in good spirits, and in good humour with us 
all, and I have no doubt will act his part well... . . 


To VicE-PRESIDENT VAN BuREN.? 


Private. 
WASHINGTON, November 19, 1833. 

my dear Sir, I expected to have written you yesterday by Mr. Butler, 
but really had not time. Mr. Butler reached here Saturday evening, recd. 
his commission which was made out ready for him, sworn into office on 
monday morning, signed and examined all the Patents necessary, dined 
with me with the heads of Departments, and left the City in the 9 oclock 
stage for Baltimore. This is dispatch, he has Jeft us all favorably im- 
pressed with his amiabi[li]ty and fine talents. I again “repeat, providence 
always directs things for the best. ; 
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Mr. Gordon (collector of Neworleans) is now here. From testimonials 
submitted Mr. Slidel has imposed upon the Secretary of the Treasury 
and myself in his recommendation of an appraiser for the Port of N. 
Orleans—the man had been suspended as an inspector for intemperence 
twice and then permitted to resign. This is charged to be in the knowledge 
of Mr. Slidel. it is stated further by Mr. Gordon that Slidel, Nicholson 
and Grimes * are all calhoun men and nullifiers, therefore it is that they 
are in favor of Genl Overton, and he asserts that they all three are your 
and my bitter opposers at all their elections. Gordon says the friends of 
the administration will send Mr. Walker to the senate, that Genl Overton 
cannot be elected. 

Knowing that you had a favorable oppinion of Mr. Slidel as well as 
myself this letter is written to put you on your guard of this man, that 
you may not break your shins over stools not in your way, and that you 
may be guarded in any communications you may happen to make with him. 


To ANDREW JACKSON, Jr. 


WASHINGTON, November 25, 1833. 

Dear Andrew, Your affectionate and very interesting letter of the oth 
instant in answer to my several letters with one from Sarah was received 
this morning. I have written to Sarah, which is inclosed, which you will 
please to hand her, with a kiss from me to her and my dear little Rachel. 

Your letter on your reaching home of the Ist ult was duly received and 
answered. 

I am happy to learn that you are progressing so well with getting out the 
cotton from the field, and it promises so fine a production. I regret to 
hear that there has been so much trouble with the ginn but hope it makes 
good cotton. I do not now regret the delay in sending it to markett—it 
is true, cotton had declined in price in Europe, but it is certain it has got 
up to its former rise, and a halfpenny higher than before, and if you can 
have your crop ready to ship to New orleans by the first of January you 
will be, I think, in good time for the markett, and we will get fifteen cents 
at neworleans for it—cotton is now worth 15 to 18 there. I think it will 
maintain this price if not higher, thro all January next, but may decline 
after that. it will be important to have it sent to markett early in January. 
There has been so many Steam Boat accidents of late, that 1 would not 
ship the cotton on board of any boat who had not an experienced engineer, 
and a careful and experienced Captain. Ship with none that will have any 
combustible on their upper deck. I advise you to be careful in selecting a 
good Boat with careful and experienced engineer and commander, and take 
no less for it than 15 cents pr lb. at Nashville. 1 have wrote Col M. White 
that you will ship it to him as soon as ready for markett. Send on your 
bill for supplies as soon as you can judge of the time that you can ship the 
cotton so that he can have the supplies all ready and of good quality, to 
send by the return of the Boat. 

2 John Slidell, U. S. district attorney for Louisiana 1829-1833; Alfred O. P. Nicholson, 
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I am pleased with the description you give of the colts—will write you 
fully about the stock the first leisure I have, and give you my opinion 
what is best to be done about the colts, and mares, next spring. I believe 
Citizen the best brood horse mow in america, and if his colts perform 
pretty well on the turf his blood will sell him for ten thousand dollars. 
I am happy to hear that adam is mending. with regard to him, and Dicks 
Hanny, I have wrote Sarah. let the advice I have given be attended to, 
and both will get well. little hanah has been too long neglected, let the 
bandage be put on her as directed at once. get Saml, and Dr. Hogg to 
prepare and place it, and prescribe the liniment, and treatment—the leg 
must be bandaged so that the hip cannot move, and her position must be 
on her back—atiend to this. 

I am happy to hear that William and Stockly has got relieved of from 
their alarm and incumbrances—would to god my friend Mr. McLamore 
was also clear. 

If Mr. Shute wishes to sell his place, know his lowest terms and pay- 
ments, before you buy, and inform me of them. he is a shrude man, and 
his place, the way the water is divided, not valuable as a seperate farm, 
but to you, if you could get from Mr. Hill all west of his lane and as far 
north as the decent of the hill that leads to the spring, it would be a valuable 
aquisition to our homestead farm—make inquiry first of Mr. Shute and 
then of Mr. Hill what each will take for their Land—Shute for his whole 
tract, Hill for that west of his Lane. I must close, it is late and I am 
fatigued. present me to all inquiring friends. Write me often and believe 
me your affectionate father 


To CoLoNEL ANTHONY BUTLER. 


WASHINGTON, November 27, 1833. 

My dear Sir, Your private and confidential letter of the 28th of October 
last, with your private letter of previous date have been received—but 
the dispatches referred to in the latter have not come to hand which we 
regret as we cannot take any measure on the subject of running the 
boundery line until these dispatches are received or their duplicates arrive. 

I have read your confidential letter with care, and astonishment and duly 
noted its contents—astonishment that you would entrust such a letter, 
without being in cypher, to the mail, and that you should state in your 
letter the reply you made “ that you had no money ” and give for reason, 
“ recollecting that I had authorised you to apply the amount designated 
for this object in any way according to (my) your discretion as was best 
calculated to effect the purpose of your mission ’’—from this it might 
be construed that my private letters authorised you to apply to corruption, 


when nothing could be farther from my intention than to_convey such 
an idea. “ . *» 


~ 


1 Univ. of Texas, Butler Papers. The letter is in Jackson’s handwri Cag 
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Your mission was principally to negotiate a commercial treaty, and to 
fix a permanent boundery between us and Mexico, that would be for the 
mutual benefit of both and procure for us lasting peace friendship and 
good will; and if a cession was obtained to have it unincumbered by 
fraudulent grants as that of Florida. for this purpose you received general 
instructions, and was limited to the maximum of five million dollars for 
a cession to the grand desert etc. etc. and that the Mexican government 
might buy in all claims for grants of land in Texas that had been given and 
whose conditions had not been complied with and transfer to us an 
unincumbered title, you were left to your discretion in the stipulations of 
the treaty, if required by Mexico, to stipulate for setting apart such sum 
as might be thought by the minister of Mexico a just indemnity for them 
to give to those individuals to satisfy them for such surrender. The con- 
sideration named in your instructions [was] not to be exceeded or in- 
creased by such stipulation, as the United States could not be interrested in 
the application by Mexico of the consideration to be paid by us—all we 
wanted was the cession unincumbered by fraudulent grants as Mexico 
was. This was what your discretion by my private letters was drawn to— 
but my dear Sir, be careful lest these “ shrewd fellows” may draw you 
into imputations of attempting to bribe these officers. 

The case is a plain, clear one—you are authorised to give five millions 
of dollars for the cession of Texas as far west as the Grand Desert. if 
Mexico accepts the offer, but says we have made sundry grants on certain 
conditions which have not been complied with—justice says the grantees 
ought to have something for their relinquishment of their grants, therefore 
on your stipulation that your government will pay to A.B. and C. a 
certain sum out of the five millions we will cede to the United States all 
Texas east of the point named, for the ballance of the five millions unin- 
cumbered by any grants except Austins, whose conditions are fully com- 
plied with. surely under the discretion given you have a right to make this 
stipulation without bringing upon you or your Government any improper 
imputations—all the United States is interested in is an unincumbered 
cession, not how Mexico applies the consideration. Therefore I repeat 
the best means to secure this object is left to your discretion—but I 
admonish you to give these shrewd fellows no room to charge you with 
tampering with their officers to obtain the cession thro corruption. Your 
duty is, in exercising a sound discretion to obtain an unincumbered 
cession of Texas to the boundery named for the consideration limited, 
and the business of the Mexican Government is, to buy up the incum- 
brances upon as they can, and you to agree to pay the consideration to be 
given for the cession to those stipulated in the treaty—we are not inter- 
ested in her distribution of the consideration. But we are deeply interested 
that this treaty of cession should be obtained without any just imputation 
of corruption on our part. 

Bring this to a close, I conjure you, as speedily as possible, and if you 
cannot make a boundery by treaty with the Mexican Government, write 
us that we may make the necessary communication through you that we 
will be compelled to run the line as we believe is right and take possession 
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of the country east of the west fork of the Sabine as defined by the treaty 
with Spain, Before I conclude I cannot help again drawing your attention 
to your instruction and my private letters—let us have a boundery without 
the imputation of corruption, and I will hail you welcome with it here— 


none else. 
I am very respectfully Yr Humble servant 


To Francis P. Biarr. 
Private. 
WasHIncTon, November 30, 1833. 

D’r sir, Your note was received and answer returned verbally that you 
could get the message to night if you would come up. not having read all 
your note when recd. being surrounded with a croud, I did not until this 
moment read that part, “ saying you were sick”. The message is ready for 
you if you are well anough to come up in the morning if not, send up your 
confidential man, who can get the message and also the veto on the Land 
bill, but on a pledge that no one gets a copy until delivered to congress. 
I am admonished from last year, to adopt this rule. if Gales gets a copy 
the Bank will have an answer ready prepared. Therefore it must go into 
no hands but purely confidential. 

I have seen judge Wayne.* he says he will do nothing that will split the 
party, but tells me what I never knew before, that Mr. Stevenson ” told him 
before he left congress that he would not be a candidate for the speakers 
chair and induced him to let his name go to the public, which has placed 
him in a delicate position etc. etc. etc. The friends ought to have an 
understanding on this subject. Stevenson ought not to be brought forward 
unless he can be surely elected—judge Wayne says he is sure that he can 
be—if so, he is true and faithful. but others think he cannot, therefore 
it is that noses ought to be counted. 


yrs 


ON THE VETO OF THE SURPLUS REVENUE BILL.? 


December, 1833 (?). 

The Bill (title) was received by me under like circumstances. Finding 
upon an examination of its provisions that it gave the legislative sanction 
to principles for the adjustment of the public accounts entirely novel 
and as they strike me very objectionable in their character and extremely 
important in their results, I thought I should best consult my duty and 
protect the public interest by, at least, affording an opportunity for a 
reconsideration of the whole subject, under circumstances more auspicious 


1 James Moore Wayne, M. C. from Georgia 1820-18 i - 
pointed associate justice of the U. S. Suprente Couns ae G icles culate 

2 Andrew Stevenson of Virginia, speaker 182941834, resigned June 2, 1834. 

1 This draft is in Van Buren’s handwriting. It bears no resemblarice to the long paper 
sent to Congress by Jackson for his veto message. This fact, and certain expressions in 
the paper, suggest that it may have been intended for a defense of the veto and is not 
to be considered as Van Buren’s suggestion for the veto itself. 
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to a full and fair investigation of its merits, than those which existed at 
the time of its passage. I therefore withheld from it my constitutional 
sanction, and it has not become a law. 

The reluctance naturally experienced in withholding my assent from any 
bill which has passed the other branches of the legislative department of 
the Government, was, in this instance, relieved by the fact, that a bill, 
which, from what is known, would, if it became a law, draw at least one 
million three hundred thousand dollars from the Treasury, and in its 
consequences, direct and indirect, many millions more, to be applied for the 
most part in the gratuitous satisfaction of claims which had not been 
presented to Congress and in all upon grounds which had been constantly 
and inflexibly repudiated by every succeeding Congress since the establish- 
ment of the Government, had been passed in the haste and confusion 
inavoidably incident to an adjournment, and with a bare quorum in the 
house of Representatives; and the more especially by the circumstance, 
that, as the bill contained no appropriating clause further legislation 
would have been necessary before those intended to be benefitted by it 
could have drawn any money from the treasury, under it, and could not 
consequently be prejudiced by the delay. 

I cannot too earnestly for my own sense of their importance invite 
your attention to the grave principles which are incorporated in this bill, 
as well as the disturbing and exhausting effects which it is calculated to 
have upon the affairs of the government, and the meanes of the Treasury 
if it should become a law. The accompanying report of the 3d Auditor of 
the Treasury shows the probable effect of its provisions, so far as they can 
be ascertained from the sources of information within his reach, and, 
in part, the embarassments to the Treasury which would result from 
thus voluntarily opening the very extensive and intricate accounts between 
the U. States and the different states, most of which have been long since 
closed upon the same principle upon which the Government of the former 
has since its establishment dealt with individual claimants. That principle, 
with a very few and unimportant exceptions, has been, that as the Govern- 
ment was always presumed to be ready to pay its debts, when their exist- 
ence was establish[ed] by competent proof, and the demand properly made 
it was not liable for interest. It is upon this principle that claims upon 
the Government have from its foundation to the present period been 
settled. If there are reasons which would justify a departure from this 
principle in respect to the claims of the States, which would not equally 
apply to those of individuals, I am not apprised of them; and far be from 
me the attempt to estimate, either the extent of the drain upon the treasury 
by their allowance, or the unavoidable confusion in the affairs of the 
Government by thus undoing the legislation of more than forty years, 
having for its object the final settlement of private claims, and which 
it was hoped had been nearly accomplished. That demands for interest 
on all claims which have heretofore been adjusted, when the parties or 
their representatives are in existence, will, if a principle which sanctions 
their allowance is established, be presented is not matter of conjecture 
only. I respectfully submit to your consideration whether it is either just 
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or expedient to impose burdthens upon the whole community for the benefit 
of individuals, whose demands have long since been settled, and who 
most probably would never have thought of presenting them but for the 
indirect invitation which would be given to them by this bill. 


Joun T. SULLIVAN TO JACKSON. 


PHILADELPHIA, December 3, 1833. 

Dear sir, This day at four Oclock Mr. Biddle and his committee, made a 
long and laboured report, On the removal of the Deposites and on the 
Expose read to your Cabinet on that subject; and also in explanation of 
the Report of the Govt. Directors in relation to the expence Acct. etc. 
It will occupy forty or 50 pages Octavo, and is characterised by sophistry, 
evasion and violence; Indeed, if the American People do not visit the 
Bank, and its manage[r]s, with a more decided expression of their con- 
demnation than has yet been made manifest, I have very much mistaken 
their character, and I have reason to believe, that Congress on reading this 
tirade, will feel themselves called upon by every sense of duty to the 
Country to present a bold and unbroken front on the side of the Adminis- 
tration. Indeed the Bank has taken such a stand, as will admit of no 
neutrals. This last struggle, this expiring effort is intended rather as an 
attack on the Administration, than a defence of measures, which are in 
themselves indefensible. The Govt Directors come in for a share of the 
abuse, but we are so strongly armed with facts, which will speedily appear, 
as cannot fail to have a powerful influence on the public mind, and must 
Completely overthrow all the flimsy sophistry of Mr. Biddle. In all Mr. 
Biddle’s labours, he has not found time to explain the $23,000 appropriated 
and paid by him, nobody knows to whom, or for what purpose. Indeed 
there is not the slightest allusion made to those expenditures; they cannot 
be explained. 

Mr. Duane has made his appeal, it will injure only himself. The Bank 
men are dissatisfied ; it falls short of their expectations in point of ability 
and efficiency, and will effectually seal the political fate of its author, 

I have the honor to remain 


To ANDREW JACKSON, JR. 


WasHIncTON, December 8, 1833. 

Dear Andrew. I have received but two letters from you since you 
reached home. I have wrote you often and would not write now as I am 
labouring under severe pain of side and breast, was it not that I have 
just received a letter from Mr. Holtzclaw which gives me reason to be- 
lieve that there is some difficulty between you and him about an engage- 
ment for another year. I have written him that I had authorized you, after 
you took a full view of every thing to employ him again, but that he could 
not expect to get more than last year, that no farm in Davidson will 
justify it, that better to abandon farming than to keep it up for the benefit 
of an overseer, bringing me in debt, as it has for two years past—That he 
might rest assured he would not get more. 
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I have only to add on this head, that if his management has been good, 
and honest, continue him on the same terms as last year, but no more. 
This is more than the farm will justify, but as he is there, and the hands 
accustomed to him, better to continue him than to risque a new one, who 
might injure us more than his wages. With these remarks I leave you to 
make the arrangement with him on the same terms as last year, nothing 
more—it is ample and if he hesitates then employ another, and let him 
know at once, that if the amount of Pork is not anough he must furnish 
the ballance out of his own means. We have to buy and pay cash for the 
Pork, five hundred dollars with the supply of last year is extravagant 
wages and no more is to be given. The price of cotton must fall and when 
it does it will come down very low. .... 


COLONEL JAMES A. HAMILTON TO JACKSON. 


Confidential. 
PHILADELPHIA, December 9, 1833. 

My dear Sir, | have this moment completed a very hasty perusal of Mr. 
Biddles Bank report and beg leave to refer to two circumstances of which 
I am reminded by it. It commences by stating that shortly after your 
accession it was distinctly revealed that other duties than those to the 
Country were required of the Bank etc. and that “It is understood that 
soon after that event a meeting was held in Washington of the principal 
Chiefs to consider the means of perpetuating, their new authority and the 
possession of the Bank was the most prominent object of the Parties 
assembled” and that the Bank distinctly announced its determination not 
to belong to any party or to participate in Political contentions. in other 
words the Principal chiefs were defeated in their most prominent object. 

In the first place I venture to assert that no such meeting was held. 
If it had I altho not a Chief was so circumstanced there as that I must have 
known it. And that no such object was entertained is evident from the 
fact that after the pretended defeat of the chiefs, when that part of your 
first message which refers to the Bank was under discussion every member 
of your cabinet was of opinion that the subject should be omitted altogether, 
as were many of your friends out of the Cabinet. This I well recollect, 
my opinion coincided with yours and I heard those of every member. It 
is not probable that if these chiefs had been defeated in their most promi- 
nent object and knowing from the course of the Bank in the case to which 
it refers that that institution was adverse to them that they would have 
wished you to withhold the expression of your views, views you enter- 
tained as long [as] I have had the pleasure to know you and which you 
expressed when I first saw you at your Home in Nashville. 

As to Mr. Gallatins Book on Banking* I have been informed by a 
Gentleman in whom I have perfect confidence that this Book was written 
by Mr. G. under an understanding that he was to be rewarded for it, by 
the Presidency of the N.Y.,Branch and that when Mr. Biddle found that 
arrangement could not be made He offered to pay Mr. G. one thousand 


1 iderations on the Currency and Banking System of the United States (1831). 
eee this time, and until 1839, president of the National Bank of New York. 
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dollars for his Labour. I communicate this last circumstance in confidence 
because my informant will not permit me to quote him and in order 
should there be an investigation that enquiries may be so directed as to 
Elicit this truth. The Report ought to be, I have no doubt will be and is 
susceptible of being shewn to be most uncandid and unsatisfactory. 

with the truest attachment 


[Indorsement in Jackson’s handwriting:] Referred to Mr. Kendall for his 
perusal and notice of the falshood as stated of the meeting alledged with- 
in—return this letter as soon as perused and noted. A.J. 


To JAMeEs K. PoLk.* 
Private. 
December 18, 1833, “ past 5. P.M.” 

my dear sir, I have this moment been informed that Mr. Chilton,’ and 
not Mr. McDuffie, took the floor on the amendment offered yesterday to 
your resolution, to instruct the committee on finance or ways and means 
etc. etc. If this be true, it offers a fair opportunity for you, by a short 
reply and giving your reasons, to call for the previous question. Mr. 
Chilton taking the floor must have been by the permission of the mover of 
the amendment. as it seems to me, common comity would have yielded 
place to the mover. It is at once evidence of the intention to smother 
investigation of the conduct of the Bank, and ought to be met promp[t]ly 
by the previous question. The time for full discussion is when the com- 
mittee collect the facts, and report them to the House. 

I enclose a private letter from Mr. Gilpin, which contains something 
that may not be unprofitable for you to know. 

Yours 


To ANDREW JACKSON, JR. 


WASHINGTON, December 22, 1833. 

Dear Andrew, A few days ago I forwarded to you Mr. Hibbs letter 
agreable to his request. At the time I was so pressed with business, and 
afflicted with pain, that I did no more than inclose it to you as he had 
requested. From the tenor of his to me, he complained that you had left 
a part of the consideration agreed to be given for the sister of grace and 
her child unpaid, which you had promised to remit, but had failed, without 
mentioning the amount. I saw this with much regret, because in the 
first place I had understood from you, that you had a ballance of the 
price of Polly Baker, of at least, eight hundred dollars, with what I had 
furnished you for expences, was sufficient to pay for the wench and child, 
and to cover all expences home. Secondly that if this was not the case, 
you would have advised me of the disposition of your money, and drew 
upon me for the amount that you left unpaid to Mr. Hibb. This, altho 
heavy drafts of late have been made upon me, I should have paid with 
pleasure, rather than you should have injured your credit, or that Mr. Hibb 


1 Library of Congress, Polk MSS. 
* Thomas Chilton, M. C. from Kentucky 1827-1829, 1833-1835. See vol. IV., p. 17gn. 
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should have had cause to complain of your want of punctuality. remit the 
amount to him forthwith, or let me know the ballance due him, and I will 
remit it to him. but surely, you must have had a sufficient sum of the price 
of your mare to have paid Mr. Hibb. if you had not, you ought to have let 
me know it. You have now to encounter the risk of the mail, and his 
imputations of a failure to comply with your promise. 

Why will you not my d’r Andrew, attend to my admonition about your 
money matters—never incur debts when you have the money to discharge 
your contracts, and in this instance there was no necessity to have left 
any unpaid. You had my advice to buy the girl, and if you had not the 
means in cash, which I thought you had, you ought to have drew on me, 
notifying me thereof. Write me on the receipt of this—let me know the 
amount you owe Mr. Hibb, and whether you have remitted it to him, or 
not, and I will cause it to be paid. hereafter my son, recollect my ad- 
monitions—buy nothing on credit when you have the cash to pay for it, 
buy nothing on credit that is not absolutely necessary for your comfort, 
or that of your family. 

I have not been well of late, have been much afflicted with pain in my 
right shoulder and side, as well as the old complaint in my left, but am 
somewhat better to day. Let me hear how you and Mr. Holtzclaw has 
settled the business of his continuing as overseer, or not—whether you 
have got the cotton out—the quantity, and when you will have it at 
Markett. Present my affectionate regards to Sarah and my sweet little 
Rachel, with a kiss. all well here and join in kind salutations to you all, 
to which Genl Ward? unites with his to Emma and Thomas. 

affectionately yrs etc. 


P.S. Present me kindly to Mr and Mrs. Wetherhall and children. 


James K. PoLk To JAcKSON.* 
Private 
WASHINGTON, December 23, 1833. 

Dear Sir, Am I authorized in answer to Mr. McDuffie to state, what I 
learned from you in private conversation, that in the original draft of your 
inaugural address written at the Hermitage, your opinions in regard to 
the U.S. Bank were fully expressed, but on reaching this City, it was 
deemed adviseable, to reserve the expression of them, until you should 
make your first annual communication to Congress? In one aspect of the 
question, as presented by Mr. McD. it may be important to make this fact 


known, but I do not feel at liberty to do so without your permission. 
Yrs. Very Respectfully 


I would call up and see you but am so much engaged this evening, that 
I cannot. 
[Jackson’s reply, on back of sheet:| This for yourself as it is wrote in 
haste. ; 


1 Aaron Ward, M. C. from New York 1831-1837 and 1841-1843. 
1 Library of Congress, Polk MSS. 
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The President with his respects replies to Col Polk, that he understood 
him correctly, that the original draft of his inaugural address was made 
at the Hermitage, that his views of the united states Bank were incorpo- 
rated in it,? and also his views of the surpluss funds that might casually 
arise in the Treasury. These two paragraphs, were by the advice of his 
friends here, both left out of his inaugural address, and were both intro- 
duced in his next annual message. It was thought that both these topics 
were better stiited to an annual message, than an ina[u]gural address, 
and thus you if necessary, may use it. Every one that knows me, does 
know, that I have been always opposed to the U. States Bank, nay all 
Banks. 

yours 


Jacxson’s Notes on Ciay’s CONDEMNATORY RESOLUTIONS.* 


December 26, 1833. 

.... first—is the State Banks, from the Report of the agents, sus- 
ceptable to be made a Safe depository for the peoples money. 

2nd. Is not the corruption Shewn by the report of the Govt. directors 
with the secrete application by the Bank of the money of the people, with 
the bold and open stand by the board taken, against the expostulation of 
the govt. directors, sufficient cause to be assumed for our prompt removal 
of the deposits. 

3rd. If we do not Stamp this course of the Bank with our decided 
disapprobation now, what excuse can we offer to the people for our in- 
action on this occasion. Will we not justly lay ourselves under the impu- 
tation of tacitly encourageing the Bank in the corruption shewn and mis- 
application of public money in open violation of its charter—damages 
158,842.77. 

Chapman Johnstons and B. W. Leighs resolutions. The President in 
ordering a removal of deposits has violated the constitution etc. etc. etc. 

These are the same gentlemen who on the Seminole question charged 
Genl Jackson with usurping power and violating the constitution and 
pending the canvass for President made such a conspicuous denounciation 
of him, both of which have been shown, as the present will be a tirade of 
falshood and false colourings. ?where were these champions of the 
constitution when Mr. Crawford was Secretary of the Treasury and who 
with the advice of the President removed the deposits whenever necessary 
for the public welfare, that they were silent and did not, from their watch- 
tower, proclaim these acts of Mr. Monroe and Mr. Crawford violations 
of the constitution and acts of usurpation. those flagrant violations of 


? What is probably the original draft of the first inaugural address is printed in this 
sad (ive 10). Neither it nor any other form of this address contains mention of 

e bank. 

1 Dec, 26, 1833, Clay introduced into the Senate a set of resolutions against Jackson 
for removing the deposits, and after a long debate they were passed Mar. 28, 1834. 
Jackson sent a protest to the Senate, dated Apr. 15, 1834, which the Senate refused 
to enter upon its journal. The paper here presented seems to represent Jackson’s ideas, 
set down as soon as Clay’s resolutions were introduced. For the preparation of the 
protest as sent to the Senate see Bassett’s Jackson, II. 650. 
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the constitution have been on all occasions charged by Algernon Sydney ” 
and Chapman Johnston and Henry Clay. The constitution of the U 
States and charter of the Bank under the administration of Mr. Monroe 
and Mr. Crawford meant one thing, under the administration of Andrew 
Jackson quite another thing. 

By the unfounded denounciation of Mr. Leigh, Henry Clay and Chap- 
man Johnston all acts of Andrew Jackson are unconstitutional. The re- 
moval of the deposits by Mr. Crawford by the advice of Mr. Monroe were 
all right and proper, agreeable to the Bank charter, the constitution and the 
powers given to the Executive Department under it. But now, the same 
powers being exercised by Andrew Jackson President and his Secretary 
of the Treasury are acts of usurpation and a violation of the constitution. 
will these Gentlemen explain when that instrument was altered, or point 
to the particular section that has been violated by the P. and S. should they 
not shew this, the virtuous people will conclude that these charges now, 
as formerly, are based on falshood and malice, arising from the old 
Federal leaven. 


Ist. The Bank unconstitutional. 

2nd. By the charter the Executive Branch of the Govt., the Sec. of the 
Treasury invested with the power to remove the deposits, and the sole 
judge of the propriety of doing so, and his reasons for the act to make 
known to Congress. 

3rd. This power has been exercised by the Secretary of the Treasury 
Mr. Crawford, without making his reasons known and when called on by 
Congress, justified by them. The power of the Sec. never having been 
doubted. 

4th. Sec. Ingham with the approbation of the Executive in his corres- 
pondence with Mr. Biddle asserted the same power, and assured him that 
it would be exercised if the conduct of the Bank made it necessary, the 
power was not then disputed. 

5th. The Sages who formed the constitution considered the State 
Banks the proper and safe deposits or they would have provided another, 
but instead of providing any other they witheld from Congress power of 
creating corporations of any kind leaving the State Banks as the only 
depositories for the funds of the Government. 

6th. The conduct of the directors a violation of the charter 

7. In purchase of the 3 pr cents, in applying the money of the Stock- 
holders and the U. S. States to Subsidi[z]ing the public presses, inter- 
fering with the purity of elections and corrupting the morales of the 
people and cloathing the P. of the Bank with powers to use without limit 
the funds for these purposes without accountability and without vouchers. 

The reasons given for the removal are sound and Substantial, the 
funds are safe in the State Banks and all connection with this mamoth 
of corruption, unconstitutionally created ought to be dissolved and the 
deposits being removed and safe I cannot approve any bill directing their 


restoration. 


2 Pseudonym used by Leigh in a series of letters published in the Richmond Enquirer 
in 1818-1819 and later published (1830) as a pamphlet entitled, The Letters of Algernon 
Sidney in Defence of Civil Liberty and against the Encroachments of Military Despotism. 
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To VICE-PRESIDENT VAN BuREN.* 
Private. 


WASHINGTON, January 3, 1834. 
my D’r sir, I have recd. and read the letters and recommendations which 
you inclosed to me, have placed that of the Governor, comptroler etc. etc. 
of Newyork on file and agreeably to your request, now herewith, return 
you the others. 

I have read Col. H.? with attention, he is in a panic. The object of the 
friends of the Bank in congress is delay, and this I told our friends from 
the first, time to get up meetings and memorials and to let the U.S. Bank 
turn its screw upon the people, raise a panic in the money markett and by 
this means alarm the community by cries of distress that does not exist, 
and obtain a majority in congress to carry McDuffie’s resolution. This 
was seen by every man of common experience, but the itch for speaking— 
selfish views, were too strong to adopt prompt measures for the public 
weal. 

I am not in any panic. were all the worshippers of the golden Calf to 
memorialise me and request a restoration of the Deposits, I would cut my 
right hand from my body before I would do such an act. The golden 
calf may be worshipped by others but as for myself I will serve the Lord. 
I would not be astonished that Mr. McDuffies resolution would be carried. 
The course of the friends of the administration is playing precisely into 
the hands of the opposition, and why discuss it now. Why not have the 
facts reported by the Committee, then it must be discussed before the 
committee of the whole on the state of the union. The opposition have 
every thing to hope from delay, every engine of corruption is at work 
and our friends are indulging them with time to carry their corruption into 
effect. my D’r sir I am mortified at the game played by our friends. 
It is a time serving temporising policy that destroys [all in favor of] it, 
and well calculated to loose that majority who would have been united 


by prompt, vigilant and energetic measures at the commencement of the 
session.® 


If it is much longer postponed you may rest well assured that a panic 
will be introduced into congress that will have a most pernicious effect. 
it will create a pretext for all those who are only confined by their pledge 
to their constituents, to vote for a restoration of the Deposits and may 
be the cause of giving two thirds against my veto. Think of this and 


1 Library of Congress, Van Buren MSS. 
2Col. James A. Hamilton. 


8 The tone of this letter recalls a remark of Francis P. Blair in a letter to George 
Bancroft (N. Y. Pub. Lib., Bancroft MSS.) dated June 24, 1845. Referring to a report 
that a Baltimore mob threatened to march to Washington and camp on Capitol Hill 
until the deposits were restored (which reported threat Blair erroneously placed in 
1837), he described the terror the report produced in the minds of some Of,the adminis- 
tration congressmen, and added: “I met a poss@ of them at his [Jackson’s] office with 
pale lips beseeching him to say what was to be done. ‘Gentlemen’ (said: he) ‘I shall 
be glad to see this federal mob on Capitol Hill. I will fix their heads on the iron 
palisades around the square to assist your deliber 


é ations. The leaders I will hang as 
high as Haman to deter forever all attempts to control t 


fy intimidation anmcereaen he legislation of the congress 
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say to your friends how much has been, and how much may be lost by 
further delay in taking this question, and to cease debate for the present 
and take the vote on the resolution. it is the doubt that is placed before 
the public mind that favors the cry of panic which, a negative vote, will 
at once put down. 

yr friend 


To Mrs. ANDREW JACKSON, JR. 


WASHINGTON, January 5, 1834. 

My dear sarah, I have this morning received your affectionate letter 
of the 21st ultimo, and the inclemency of the day (it is snowing) has 
prevented me from going to church, gives me leisure to reply to it. 

My health, altho not good, has been improving for the last two days, 
how long before I may again be visitted with a return of my distressing 
head ache, I cannot tell. I have this morning put on a medicated Hare skin 
prescribed to me by Mr. Schnider, the original inventor and preparer. 
They are recommended to be worn for affections of the chest, and pul- 
monary complaints, Astma, coughs, colds, and dispyspepsia etc. With 
a hope of benefit from their use I have this morning put one on with 
the hare next the skin. 

I am truly delighted to hear of the improved health and appearance of 
our dear little Rachel and that she has cut two of her jaw teeth. we have 
a right now to hope that she has passed the dangerous stage of teething 
in which so many children are lost, and have a right to hope as providence 
has sustained her thro this trying scene that he will protect her and raise 
her up as a comfort to its parents in their declining years, and blessing 
and comfort to us all whilst living; but whilst we are thankful for the 
gift of this charming child let us not forget how thankful we ought to be 
to him who gave her, and how earnest we ought to supplicate a throne of 
grace for her preservation and that she may live to become an ornament to 
society, and a true deciple of her blessed saviour. I have compared your 
discription of her with her likeness here, it must be a perfect likeness, and 
altho she bears a strong resemblance of her father, there is still a stronger 
resemblance to yourself. may heavens choicest blessing rest upon her, 
and may she grow and become every thing we wish her—kiss the dear 
BYE eo OG SLO tsIMC 7 sue 5 Ha 


To Mrs, ANDREW J. HuTCHINGs.* 


WASHINGTON, January 12, 1834. 
My Dear Mary, Your affectionate and kind letter of the 11th ultimo 
has been received for some time, and has remained unanswered, not from 
the want of disposition, but for the want of a moments leisure from press 
of public business and bad health. This being an inclement day keeps me 
from church, and I take the occasion to acknowledge it. 


1 Tenn. Hist. Soc., Dyas Coll., Coffee MSS. 
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ssure you in much candor you cannot rely on ones friendship 
Suto sftp than mine. that friendship which I entertained for your 
dear father whilst living, which none can doubt of its sincerety, since he 
left us, has devolved on you and the family, and in me you will always 
find a father and a friend, not only to you but to every branch of your 
family. ; 

I rejoice to learn that you are happy. your choice met my full appro- 
bation and my advice to Andrew on the subject of his choice, which I 
hope he made known to you, will give you my opinion of your worth in 
which I hold you. I hope Andrew may duly appreciate your merits which 
if he does, I am sure your good intelligence and amiable temper will make 
smoothe the path of life and insure to you both, a happy immortality 
beyond the grave, For which I offer up for you both my sincere prayers. 

Your uncle and aunt and little ones enjoy, now, good health and unite 
with me in kind regards to you, Andrew, and your dear mother and her 
amiable family. say to Andrew he is aware how much pleasure it would 
afford me, here, to receive from him as well as you, a letter advising me 
of your health and prosperity. Surrounded as I am here, with hypocrits 
and false friends, with the daily slanders and abuse of my political 
enemies, it is cheering to hear from those I love and feel deep interest in 
their happiness ; why then does he not write me 

I seldom hear from our friends in Tennessee except thro Andrew and 
Sarah. the latter has just written me that they are all well there, that 
her little pet, my sweet little Rachel, for the name will be always dear to 
me, is growing and improving finely, running all over the house and 
begins to talk, and is very sprightly. I trust providence has bestowed 
her as a gift, a blessing to us all. 

I can only add my dear Mary how much pleasure it would give me to 
receive a line from you telling me of your health and happiness and how 
Andrew is getting on with his farm. If I am permitted I intend to see 
you next summer. Accept the assurances of my affectionate regards, and 
of my sincere friendship. 


I remain your affectionate uncle, 


P.S. My health is not good. 


ANDREW JACKSON, JR., TO JACKSON, 


HERMITAGE, January 25, 1834. 

My Dear Father, J have received three kind letters from you since last I 
wrote you, yours was of date 26 ult. and of the 3d and 5th of this month, 
and still I have not replied to them until now, for which please forgive as 
I will not assign any reasons. We are extremely sorry to learn that your 
health is not so good, but pray that it may improve and that you may 
bear up under your severe trials this witter, and that you may’ return to 
us in the Spring in renewed health, or at least in the Summer. It seems 
that these is rather boisterous times in congress—but fear not, that poor 
devil Clay and McDuffie have not only cut their own throats, but that of 
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their friends (in the same cause) but I well know you will stand erect 
and confound your enemies there—the sovereign people are with you tooth 
and toe nail. 

I regret to learn that Mr. Hibb of Cumberland Md has written you on 
the subject of the sale of the negro girl Rachel. I made a bargain with 
him in this way—at the time I was lying sick, and not knowing how many 
accidents and difficulties and what expense I might have to encounter 
before reaching home, I reserved my funds and just paid him half of the 
$400, the ballance when convenient, or after the sale of our cotton crop— 
and after I had gotten home some time he Mr. Hibb wrote me stating that 
he was compelled to have some funds and stated that he had written you, 
beging my pardon for so doing. So it stands. My D’r Father, my expences 
were quite large before getting home. the delays and changes together 
with myself, wife, and 5 negroes—it lowered my funds very much, and 
after geting home I had to pay off a few little debts and perceived I 
would have to make a settlement in all probability with Holtzclaw. I 
did make a small part of the settlement out of my funds brought on, 
thinking that Mr. Hibb would wait and not needing the ballance $200. 
until after the sale of our cotton—and I told him at the same time, if he 
needed the money, to write me and I would either send it to him if I had it, 
or would write you upon the subject and get you to do it, if it was conveni- 
ent for you to do so. I will now crave your pardon for being nearly out of 
funds, and if convenient get you to send the ballance on to him, and so 
soon as I can collect a few little debts will return it, if you wish it. His 
name is Mr. George Hibb of Cumberland, Md. While I think of it, will 
you please forward to me Judge Overtons note to you for $500—you will 
find it in your check book, or it is put down there. I can collect it if I had it. 

Our home affairs are going very well—all the cotton out, and have sent 
off some time since 63 Bales to Mr. White of Orleans. the cotton is not 
all gind yet, but we are at it. there will be in all I certainly think, one 
hundred Bales. I will use all exertions to have the rest ready for markett 
as soon as I can. the corn is not all quite gatherd yet, but we are at it. I 
think we will have enough of that—also sufficient food for the stock of 
every description. they are all in very good order, likewise the mares and 
colts. On the subject of the purchase of Baldwins place from Mr. Hill, 
that I have made in the following manner—in one and two years pay- 
ments, price $10.000. I could get it for no less, or lose it—and father 
Mr. Hill is to give me an answer in a day or two, whether he will, or will 
not, extend the payments to three years, I think I can get him to do it, 
and too without any interest, and as it is we have no interest to pay. What 
think you of it. I think the place worth it, at that rate. Write me soon 
about it. I will write you again certainly in a day or two. Sarah has 
just written you. Sarah, our dear Rachel are well at present, the latter 
is occasionally unwell from cutting her teeth and has with it a little cough, 
but she seems better of it! She is growing finely, and has learnt a great 
many new words, and is continually ‘calling for Grandpapa. I wish to 
god you could see her, and how I pray for the time to come, to have you 
constantly with us. all well here, likewise relations and friends. Thomas 
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and Emma, Mr. Wetherill and lady present their kindest regards to you. 
Sarah and Rachel desire a kiss. remember us to Andw. and Emily and 
Col. Earl. May god bless you preserve and protect you, 

your affectionate son, 


To ANDREW JACKSON, JR. 


WASHINGTON, January 26, 1834. 

My son, I am anxiously awaiting your letter which is to give me the 
information of the shipment of our cotton and amount made that I may 
be able to form the probable deficiency of amount of the first payment of 
the land purchased from Mr. Hill, that I may prepare as well as I can to 
meet it. I have been casually conversing with Major Donelson on the 
subject of the exchange with him, but I suppose he will decline it, and it may 
be as advantageous to you both, not to make the exchange, as the tract 
bought of Capt Mosely when added to that bought of Mr. Hill, will make 
it valuable. 

I recd. day before yesterday sarahs affectionate letter of the 5th instant. 
I was rejoiced that she was happy having her dear sister and little ones 
with her and that Thomas and Emma and son, had got home in good health. 
Thomas must have had a disagreable journey. How I was delighted to 
receive from Mr. Key a discription of the sprightliness of our dear little 
Rachel, and sarahs account that she had twelve teeth. providence I trust 
will preserve you all and bless you with health and happiness. 

I learn that Mr. Stockly Donelson keeps the Stockholder at his farm the 
ensuing season. as the spring is approaching I will barely say to you that 
our own Citizen has more of that blood than the Stockholder, and being 
youn[g_] and vigorous, the other old and blind, I wish you to breed from the 
Citizen. The Stockholder filly and sarahs, I would put to breeding this 
spring—being as you are without a keeper, this will be the most profitable 
mode. It will be as much as we can do to get the three stud colts trained 
well, and in the mean time we would be loosing two colts yearly from the 
fillies. The three two year old stud colts ought to be broke this spring, 
gentled, and next fall trained. I wish certainly the oscar filly, citizen, and 
the virgi[niJan by Bolivar, trained—if the oscars fillys colt by citizen 
makes a good runner then the Citizen will become profitable to us. I wish 
all our mares put to him in the spring—rest assured he will be a better 
brood horse than his sire. When at liesure I would be pleased to have a 
description of the injury apparent to the citizen colt if it is perceptable and 
whether the colt halts in his trot—and the real size of the 3-two year old, 
with your opinion of the action of each. 

You see I am the theme of daily abuse by Clay, Calhoun and Co. but 
you may rest assured of one thing that the deposits will not be restored, 
and the days of the Bank, that great mamoth of corruption, is numbered— 
it dies on the 3rd of march 1836, and no phenix will arise out ef its ashes. 
Kiss sarah and the little pet for me, preSent me kindly to Mr. and Mrs. 
Wetheral and the little children, to Thomas and Emma and all inquiring 
friends, in which we all join, and Mr. and Mrs. Blair. 

believe me your affectionate father 
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To GovERNOR GEORGE WoLF. 


WASHINGTON, February, 1834. 

My dear Sir, I have received and read with the highest satisfaction your 
Message to the Legislature of Pennsylvania of the 26th Ultimo. The 
reckless course pursued by the Bank of the U.S. towards the Country at 
large, and particularly towards your state, and the odious design by which 
that Institution has been actuated, have been truly portrayed by you. In 
the situation which I occupy in relation to the matter, I think it due to the 
Country and to yourself, as it is also to my own feelings, to return you 
my sincere thanks for the exalted and truly patriotic stand you have taken 
in the defence of public liberty. If any thing could increase the credit to 
which you are so well entitled, and which your Fellow Citizens every where 
will award you, it is the extensive controul which the Bank at this moment 
possesses over the great interests of your state. Be assured, however, that 
you have judgd correctly as to the sufficiency of the resources of Pennsyl- 
vania to meet the crisis, and wisely as to the attitude, (whether con- 
sidered in regard to her honor or her interests), in which it became your 
official duty to place her. 

It was to have been hoped that our past experience had sufficiently 
demonstrated the futility of all attempts, however formidable in their 
character or source, to controul the popular will: but there are unfortu- 
nately too many amongst us who are not only destitute of knowledge of 
the people, but who seem to be wholly incapable of acquiring it. That with 
the means of happiness, and of public and private prosperity in our pos- 
session, to an extent wholly without a parallel in the world, our Country 
should through the instrumentality of artificial means, be doomed to 
suffer embarrassments and distress, cannot be too deeply deplored. I 
mistake, however, the character of my Country men if there be any ex- 
tremity of suffering by which they can be forced into the acknowledgment 
of principles, or the support of a measure of which their unbiassed 
jud[g]ment does not approve. This is not the first time that experiments 
of the like character upon their fortitude and firmness have been attempted ; 
and I sincerely hope that its guilty authors will upon this occasion receive 
such a rebuke from the intelligence and virtue of the people as will most 
effectual discourage, now and forever, such unworthy efforts to under- 
mine their freedom. It is only necessary for that purpose that our Fellow 
Citizens should be aware of the real design of the transactions that are 
passing before their eyes, and in the result of which they have so deep an 
interest. That design you justly regard to be, on the part of the Bank, an 
attempt to force a re-charter by means of a public distress of its own 
creation; and to which you might have added the further intention, to 
compel the State Banks, all other means failing, to surrender the public 


1 Governor Wolf of Pennsylvania (1829-1835) denounced the bank in his annual message 
to the state legislature Feb. 26, 1834. The effect was that the Democratic party came out 
against the bank, whereas it had been friendly before. The state senate passed resolutions 
against the Philadelphia institution, and the two Pennsylvania senators in Congress 
announced that they were against the bank. See Catterall, The Second Bank of the 
United States, p. 340. The draft here presented is in Van Buren’s handwriting. 
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Deposits, in the vain hope that the Government will thereby be driven to 
the necessity of restoring them to its vaults. ; 

I have already had occasion to say, frequently and publicly, that by no 
voluntary act of mine will I, so contribute to the national degradation. If 
the free spirit of this people is ever to be thus brought under subjection to 
an Institution of their own creation, their fetters must be rivetted by other 
hands than mine. But I have no such apprehension. I shall on the contrary 
be greatly disappointed if the unaided force of public opinion does not 
prove sufficient to break up and scatter before its rightful power a combi- 
nation of monied and political powers which has evinced so ready a dis- 
position, and so much capacity, to obstruct and embarrass the measures of 
the Government, and which has already shed so baleful an influence upon 
the prosperity of the Country. 


To CoLoneL JAMES A. HAMILTON.* 


WASHINGTON, February 2, 1834. 

My dear sir: Yours of the 29th ultimo is just received, with your views 
on a Bank. I cannot concur or approve your plan. We have begun the 
experiment of testing the system of carrying on the fiscal operations of 
the Government through the agency of State Banks. For myself I am 
determined to test it, and have no doubt but it will work well in the end, 
and give a more uniform currency than any United States Bank or 
National Bank ever has, or can do, and introduce a metallic currency 
throughout the Union sufficient for the laboring class by putting out of 
issue and circulation all notes under twenty dollars. There is no real 
general distress. It is only with those who live by borrowing, trade on 
loans, and the gamblers in stocks. It would be a god send to society if 
all such were put down. This will leave capital to be employed by in- 
dividuals either combined or otherwise without the sanction of Govern- 
ment, and leave all to trade on their own credit and capital without any 
interference by the general Government; except using its power by giving 
through its mint a specie currency, and by its legislation a standard value to 
keep the coin in the country. I must stop. The church bells are ringing, and 
I must attend. With my best wishes, adieu. This being a hasty scrawl, 
without correction, is for your own eye. 


Yours, etc. 


CoLonEL ANTHONY BUTLER TO JACKSON.? 


; Mexico City, February 6, 1834. 
she What-you advise of being cautious of “ these shrewd fellows ” ? 
who may draw me into imputations of attempting to bribe them proves 


1 This letter is taken from James A. Hamilton’s Reminiscences ( 

- Hamilton p. 269). It shows 
how Jackson prepared to meet the financial situation growing out of Sere Bae of the 
sayy Hed the bank. 

1 Unless otherwise indicated, the words here shown in italics are translations of ciphe 
J . . . . . : Ts 
in the original letter and are written in pencil on the manuscript, above the aohes eenhec 
It is rather surprising to learn that Anthony Butler in 1834 deemed“it not imprudent to 


use “Mr Monroe’s cypher” of 1805. E. C. B tt, in Ameri i a's : 
XXII. 333-334. 5 urnett, in American Historical Review, 


?In italics in the original, not in cipher. 
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how little you know of mexican character. I can assure you Sir that 
bribery is not only common and familiar in all ranks and classes, but 
familiarly and freely spoken of. It is no unusual thing when some Member 
of Congress is found vehemently opposing a measure in the result of which 
private interests are involved to hear it said, “ that fellow is calling * out 
for his bribe.” Nor is it unusual to find the same Member a few days 
after reversing his vote and opinion, having received conviction (as the 
phrase goes) that his previous impressions were wrong. Nay Sir, so 
unblushingly is this thing done, that in many instances you hear the very 
sum stated which the individual has received. You may ask, does this work 
no disgrace nor loss of character to the man corrupted? not a whit. To 
illustrate what I am saying, let me repeat to you a Conversation I once 
had with a Senator in Congress on the subject of Texas. Speaking on the 
question of boundary, I threw out as a feeler, the advantage which in my 
opinion the Mexicans would derive from having the boundary more west— 
first in rendering their territory more compact, and that it would also 
interpose a barrier and protection against Indian hostility, the scourge of 
their frontiers for the last Century. Well, said he, suppose we were inclined 
to extend the boundary west conformably with your views, what should 
we receive as compensation for the territory we might cede to your 
government. I replied, that we should be prepared to offer a fair equiva- 
lent. Then Sir, said he let me tell you, that if you mean to succeed, you 
must begin with an Offer of about two hundred thousand dollars to the 
President himself. I affected to consider him as jesting with me, and the 
conversation dropped—the same idea has been more than once advanced 
to me by others, and hence the suggestion in my former letters, that in the 
event of concluding a treaty for Texas it might become necessary to apply 
part of the sum designated in securing the cooperation of certain persons 
whose services would be indispensable, and this brings me to say a word as 
to the object disclosed in some of my former letters to you and your replies 
to them contrasted with the observations in your last of Nov. 27th. More 
than two years since I wrote informing you that the best if not the only, 
mode of attaining our object in relation to Texas would be to interest 
certain persons here through the application of money to lend their aid in 
negotiating the treaty. You replied that my instructions authorised me 
to apply a given sum in procuring a cession of Texas and that if I kept 
myself within the sum limited and procured the territory it was a matter of 
no consequence to the Government * how the money was disbursed. Now 
I beg you Sir to weigh these expressions of yours, and then say whether 
they admitted of a different construction than that which I gave to them? 
Whether I was not justified in the conclusion that your letter to me 
authorised the employment of any part of the sum placed under my 
control, in that way which in my judgment was best calculated to effect 
the object we desired to attain—in short that the money was placed com- 
pletely under my discretion in regard to the mode of its application? 
And as the application of’such part as was employed to secure personal 
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influence and cooperation would have been provided for in the treaty, 
either by secret article or under the color of indemnity, you will recollect 
that I wrote you at the time when hopes were indulged of consum- 
mating the negociation to send a vessel for me, designing to bring 
home myself the treaty in order that I might make the necessary ex- 
planations and secure its ratification. And I now beg leave to repeat 
to you, that let this negotiation be concluded when it may, if it is done 
in Mexico resort must be had to bribery or by presents, if the term is 
more appropriate. I would here add another remark; that the only 
hope we have of success is by convincing these people we mean to do 
ourselves right, and to occupy at least such part of that country as 
justly belongs to us. Depend on it these people are greatly overrating their 
consequence and influence and are indulging the belief that we dare 
not occupy any part of Texas which they choose to claim, and that 
whatever may be said to the contrary we will permit them eventually 
to hold all which they now have in possession. Read the handbill which 
I now send you in connection with what was published in the “ Fenix ”’ 
of the 4. January last, and the number 4. of the “ Indicador” already 
sent you, and if you can doubt after that, what are the feelings, and 
intentions of this Government, I have not a word more to say. I repeat 
then, proceed at once to establish our boundary and take possession. It 
is the only mode by which you can hope to bring these people to understand 
their true condition, and lead eventually (if any thing can) to an amicable ° 
transfer of the country to us. sooner or later the country must and will 
become ours—the irreversible decree of Nature has decided that all Texas 
as far as the desert must form part of the United States. But knowing 
your anxiety to achieve this object in an amicable manner and equally 
interested myself in the successful result of the negociation induces me to 
press more earnestly upon you the necessity of taking that first and most 
important step, of occupying immediately that which is ours. Indeed, 
I cannot see the necessity of even waiting the establishment of boundary 
because as it is well known that the west fork of the Sabine is nearly 60 
miles west of the Town of Nagadoches it is clear that this Town is within 
our limits, and might justly be occupied at once. Cantonment Jessup is 
about 80 miles distant, and General Leavenworth might have his head 
SHEE at Nagadoches within a week from the time he received the 
order. 

I take it for granted that the failure on the part of Mexico to appoint a 
Commissioner and Surveyor according to the provision in the Treaty of 
limits has abrogated all right they might have claimed under it, and that 
the Treaty has thereby become functus officio, and that unless we desire 
to await a further negotiation on that subject we are fully justified in 
proceeding e+ parte to establish the boundary, according to the Treaty of 
1819, unless indeed we design to revive the original claim to the Rio Bravo. 
I have myself, always doubted how far Mexico might fairly claim the 
benefits arising from the Treaty of 1819, concluded with the King of 
Spain. And I know that Mr. Alaman, one of their most enlightened 


5 Tn italics in the original, not in cipher. 
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Statesmen doubted on this question also, and hence his great anxiety to 
have the right of Mexico clearly recognised by Treaty stipulations with 
our Government. And I know positively that after the Treaty of limits 
had been concluded and signed, he remarked to a friend of his; “ My 
anxiety 1s now over, a recognition of our pretensions to Texas is now 
made in the Treaty of limits just finished ; and without which I have always 
doubted whether the U.S. might not have fairly claimed the Territory to 
the Rio Bravo unless the King of Spain had interposed the right of the 
Spanish Crown under the Treaty of 1819.” And if you will refer to the 
report made by the Mexican secretary of State on this subject in the 
Secret Session of 1830, (A Copy of which Report I had sufficient address 
to obtain and send you) it will be seen that the opinion of Mr. Alaman 
just quoted to you, was adopted in that Report. 

Since it has become known here by the receipt ‘of your Message to 
Congress, that the time had elapsed within which by the Treaty of limits 
Mexico and the United States might have cooperated in the establishment 
of boundary between the two Nations, it was suggested, that a proposal 
would be made to me to form a New Convention on the subject; I was 
glad to hear this and stated my readiness to entertain the proposition, for 
it was at once perceived that this would open to us the whole ground, and 
bring the Commissioners to the very point I have been laboring with the 
present Administration since February 1833. I am now informed that 
Mexico will make no advance in the affair. They say the Country is theirs, 
and they have the power no less than the determination to keep it, with or 
without Treaty stipulations. 


To ANDREW JACKSON, JR. 


WASHINGTON, February 12, 1834. 

Dear Andrew, Your letter of the 25th ult. has just reached me. You 
have given me the number of Bales of cotton shipped but not their 
weights. of course, I am without data to form a correct idea of what it 
may bring in markett, and what deficiency of the consideration for the 
purchase of land from Mr. Hill may be wanted—give me this as early as 
you can of the whole cotton raised and shipped. Cotton has taken a rapid 
rise in England and increased one penny in the pound. I hope our cotton 
has not been sold before this reaches Neworleans. I have no doubt but it 
will command at N Orleans from 15 to 20 cents in all march and april. 
I have wrote Mr. Hibb to send your note to me and I will take it up. Why 
did you not draw on me, or write me from Wheeling. I do not wish you 
to extend the credit on the two last payments for the land bought of Mr. 
Hill, unless without interest—no farmer can pay six percent for mony, 
nor ought any farmer to be in debt, and anticipate his crops, and rely upon 
that, alone, to meet it. a blast comes, the crop fails and then the estate 
must go to meet it. 

My dear Andrew, attend’to my advice, it is that of a father—let us econo- 
mise until we are again clear of debt, then by laying up your cash from 
your productions, you can always purchase land or other things at a fair 
price. Your early attention in preparing for and planting your corn in all 
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march ought to be had and your cotton as early in april as the season will 
offer to ensure a good stand. Select for your cotton the best cotton land 
and lay down fifty or sixty acres in oats and attend to your meadow. 

I recd. a letter from the Revd. Mr. Cryer saying that there was a Mr. 
Mason that had a desire to train the two fillies, the stockholder and sarahs. 
I have referred him to you, saying I had directed them to be put to my 
citizen stud, that I would like next fall to place the three two years old in 
train in a safe hand. You will do with the fillys as you think best—if 
trained, let be so early as if they do not promise well they may be put to the 
horse in the last of april. 

I wish you if not done before this reaches you, at as early a day as 
possible after, for you to forward me the amount of cotton shipped, not 
only the number of Bales but the actual weight, the amount of all accounts 
to be paid out of it—overseer, Baling and cordage, and all other accounts 
against the farm omitting nothing, with Mr. Nichols account, shewing the 
application of the sales of the last shipment last year, that all debts may be 
closed against the farm. This is the only way to keep clear of debt by 
closing all accounts at the end of each year. I have expected this statement 
some time. 

I must close. present my respects to Thomas, Emma and the fine boy— 
to Mrs. and Mr. Weatherill and children. all here are well but myself, 
and all join in kind regards to you and sarah and all friends. Kiss sarah 
and my dear little Rachel for me and believe me yrs affectionately 


To ANDREW JACKSON, JR. 


WASHINGTON, February 16, 1834. 

Dear Andrew, In my answer to your last letter I informed you, I would 
take up your note given to Mr. Hibb, Cumberland, M.d. On yesterday it 
was presented, and I directed the cashier of the metropolis Bank to pay 
it, which is done, and so soon as I have time to send and have my Bank Book 
brought up, I will forward your note to you cancelled. I directed him in my 
letter to write you that I had taken up the note and direct you not to send 
on any funds to meet it. My son, it would have saved me some trouble, 
and not a little mortification had you drew upon me from Cumberland. I 
hope it will not effect your credit my son, still it was calculated hereafter 
to effect that confidence in your promises and punctuality that might be 
injurious to you hereafter. 

I have made it a rule in early life to be punctual in all my engagements. 
I have found the benefit from it. when others who had not attended to it 
with double the means I possessed, could not get mony without sponsers, 
I never was asked for security. My son, I wish you to establish the same 
rule, never promise without a punctual complience, and never go in debt 
unless for real necessary [sic] wanted, without knowing you can meet it 
at the day, and when you promise be sure, at any sacrifice, to meet it at 
the day. this has been my rule and it has*worked well thus far thro’ life. 

I am anxious to receive your contract with Mr. Hill. I hope it is re- 
duced to writing, he is a very keen man, and do nothing with him but 
what is reduced to writing, and I have often admonished you on this 
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sub ject—every contract you make large or small, to be executed in futuro, 
commit to writing. with the contract with Mr. Hill I will expect the other 
accounts, and the amount of cotton shipped so that I can clearly see the 
sum to be provided to make the first payment for the land, and to meet 
the debts due by the farm. I have supposed the first day of May would 
be about the day fixed upon for the first payment of the Land, this being 
as early as we could expect to be in funds from the sale of our cotton, 
unless under a forced sale, which I suppose you would not agree to. let 
me have the whole accounts promised, I will then send on the note on 
judge Overton to make part of the sum that may be necessary to make 
the first payment. 

My health is a little better. The storm in congress is still raging, Clay 
reckless and as full of fury as a drunken man in a brothel, his abuse and 
his coadjutors pass harmless by me. The Deposites will not be removed 
nor the Bank rechartered. This mamoth of power and corruption must 
die, the power it possesses would destroy our government in a few years, 
it is a power that never ought to have existed, its present course now 
convinces all honest men, that it never ought, and must be put down at the 
end of its charter. I have it chained, the monster must perish... . . 


CoLONEL ANTHONY BUTLER TO JACKSON.* 


Mexico City, March 7, 1834. 

Dear Sir, All late movements, and the expression of all recent opinions, 
as well by the Members of the Cabinet, as by those who are known to 
possess intimate knowledge of the policy and views of this Governmt. 
indicates most clearly that we need indulge no hope of obtaining Texas 
by amicable arrangement unless we first shew our strength, and at the 
same time manifest a determination to do ourselves right. In a previous 
letter you informed me that so soon as it was ascertained this Govern’t 
would not negotiate upon the subject of boundary that you would then 
immediately proceed alone to establish that boundary, giving them notice 
of such intention. that time has arrived, and I hope very soon to be 
instructed to give such notice, for rely upon it, that such a movement 
would have the very best effects in convincing this administration that we 
were no longer to be postponed in the enjoyment of a right so clearly ours. 
and be assured that without such a movement we shall do nothing. 

The Mexican nation and government are well apprised of our claims 
to all that territory lying between what is called the Sabine and that which 
they call the Naches, and that we hold the opinion of having a clear title 
to it by the treaty of 1819. In answer they say, We have the possession. 
We have always had possession, your claim is a mere pretext, and we 
mean to maintain our possession, against all claimants, and at every 
hazard. this I assure is the language amongst themselves—it is the senti- 
ment, perhaps the very words uttered by the Vice President a short time 
ago at a Conclave meetingvheld at the Palace of the government on the 
subject of Texas, the object—to devise ways and means of protecting that 
country against our machinations. They are aware of what the last Ad- 


1 See Butler to Jackson, p. 244, note I, ante. 
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minist’n would have done in this matter, and desirous of casting on them 
as much odium as possible, is perhaps one of the causes of their resistance. 
Amongst other arguments used at the meeting, were these: “We need 
feel no apprehension of the United States molesting our possession or 
attempting to occupy any part of Texas at this time because that govern- 
ment is more unsettled than our own; A civil war is impending and there 
is every probability of their wnion being violently dissolved, and although 
we know they have the inclination to do us wrong, we know also that 
they have not the power.” Doubt it as you may, these are the Arguments 
of these moon struck politicians—in this way they disclose the impressions 
made on their minds, by the clamor in our Newspapers about State rights, 
the removal of the deposites, and other questions of party excitment 
amongst us. Strangers themselves to every thing like free discussion, 
they infer Civil War as a consequence to every opposition made against 
the Acts of the Government—a plan, grito or pronunciamiento, supported 
by Arms is so continually and uniformly the result of Opposition to an 
Administration in Mexico, and the other American Governments to the 
South, that they associate no other idea with an Opposition, and hence 
their impressions with regard to our present condition, and the confidence 
they feel, that now at least we may be safely defied. And then they boast 
of their fine cavalry and brave Infantry, capable of even driving us from 
our Capital, admitting that we were not paralized by internal convulsion— 
such is their ignorance, and such the arrogant and vain glorious estimate 
of their own power. I repeat, and you will find the result to bear me out, 
that we will never obtain” even that portion of the country to which we 
think we have a clear title untill we occupy it forcibly. I assure you sir 
positively, I know it beyond the possibility of doubt, that had the treaty 
been executed, had commissioners been appointed, the instructions to the 
commissioners would have been to insist on the Sabine as the boundary, 
and not to yield the question under any circumstances.* Be you assured that 
such is their settled determination, and then decide whether we should 
longer delay asserting our rights. And do not all their acts support their 
words? What are they? Why that after negotiating two treaties on the 
subject, they suffer both to expire because as the[y] had the possession 
they would gain nothing by the execution of the treaty but on the contrary 
might be losers and presuming that we dare not molest their possession 
they not only set at nought our fair claims but violate their own solemn 
engagements. 

Immediately on receiving the despatch from the Department of State 
in the year 1832, advising me that commissioners on our part had been 
appointed to establish and mark the boundary I communicated the fact to 
this government, and when the new administration came into office I 
again addressed a similar communication to the Secretary for foreign 
affairs, suggesting the necessity of immediate action on the subject or that 
the time would elapse. No notice was,taken of.my commituication for 
months—nor untill some time after the expiration of the year within which 
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by the treaty the meeting of the commissioners was to have taken place 
at Natchitoches. I was then informed that Commissioners were appointed 
to arrange the boundary but as the term had expired, and the treaty a 
dead letter, your power to act under it had ceased, and for that reason no 
communication was made you on the subject; and besides the commis- 
stoners refused the appointment tendered to them, and since that period 
(Septr. 1833) I have heard nothing more on the subject Officially. We 
see in all this an utter disregard of their obligations, a deliberate violation 
of their solemn engagements when prompted by interest or caprice, and 
the daily acts of the Government manifest as little respect for the rights of 
others as for their own obligations. How shall we remedy the Evil? As 
regards Texas I would say, it may [be] done by a simple assertion of our 
rights. We have certainly been sufficiently forbearing; We have negoti- 
ated treaty after treaty with the view to an amicable settlement of this 
question—it is all in vain. It becomes us then as it it seems to me with 
just regard to our dignity and our rights to take immediate possession of 
the country to which we believe that we have a just claim and so convince 
this government that we mean not to be trifled with: If you will take this 
course, my life on it, that we have the question ended at once, and besides 
we may in all probability obtain the whole country, for I am convinced 
that they would cede all the very moment they ascertained that we had 
made good our claim to the west branch of the Sabine, but which they 
call the Naches.* * 

Only let them see, that we are determined to occupy that which is our 
own and they will relinquish the whole. Without some such movement 
we may expect nothing unless by a popular excitement in Texas itself. 
You have seen in the Newspapers from hence and by my letters that the 
Governmt. of Mexico are making every effort to place Texas in a con- 
dition to resist us. And there is on the Tapis at this moment a Contract 
between this © government and the Chancellor of the Legation of France 
to populate the borders of Texas part French and the exiled Polanders— 
this is as certain as that I now write, although conducted in the most 
secret manner: so you perceive that any thing is preferred to the idea of 
permitting that hateful people, the citizens of the United States to possess 
Texas and may serve to prove the necessity for our taking immediate 
possession of the country. 

If you will withdraw me from this place and make the movement to 
possess that part of Texas which is ours, placing me at the head of the 
country to be occupied, I will pledge my head that we have all we desire in 
less than six months without a blow and for equal the price we are willing ' 
to pay for it. 

Why do I recommend this course? It is because I am anxious for 
your glory: It is because I desire and hope to see that during your Ad- 
ministration every litigated question with foreign powers advantageously 


41d. * 

5 Marginal note on manuscript: “* See the postscript.” 
6In the margin the reading “this” is questioned. 

7 The translation “ willing ” is questioned. 
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and satisfactorily adjusted, to see the National debt paid, the Bank monster 
crushed, and as the closing scene of so interesting a Drama, to see also 
once more secured to us that interesting country Texas, so unwisely sur- 
rendered by the treaty of 1819. Rely on me, it requires but that simple 
movement to assure success; Will you make it? I think I know you too 
well to doubt that this question will be answered in the Affirmative. 

It was intimated to me in December last that some proposal was intended 
to be made to me relative to the Treaty of Limits then expired, and an 
enquiry whether I had powers to enter upon that subject: I replied that 
I had such powers, and was ready to entertain any proposition the 
Mexican Government thought proper to submit; and for a short time I 
hoped to get at the question of cession in that way—nothing more however 
was ever said to me on the subject, and after all that we had already done 
to close this long delayed affair, I felt that it would be compromitting 
the dignity of the United States to urge the subject upon them. Since 
then I have learned that the Contract for settling the border lands of 
Texas by one of the Members of the French embassy was pending; And 
became satisfied that the proposal was designed to amuse me untill the 
object of the Contract was effected. It was believed that I had no such 
power, in which event I must ask for it, all this would gain time, and so 
enable them to complete arrangements for the proposed settlement of the 
country. my prompt reply that I had powers closed the door to further 
conversations with me. 

I am apprehensive that unless we move both promptly and energetically 
in this matter we shall have the door forever closed upon us. Pray write 
me early and fully on the subject 


I remain very respectfully Dear Sir 


Pi, 


‘It cannot but have occurred to you, the immense amot. of territory we 
gain by assuming the western branch of the Sabine as our true boundary 
and if we remain year after year quiet spectators of the appropriation of 
these lands it may be well doubted by those who have become the owners 
and occupants of the soil by our silence and acquiescence in the jurisdiction 
exercised by the Adversary, whether we had not thereby forfeited all right 
to dispossess them. To shew you the true state of this question and the 
effect it will have by adopting the one or the other line as the boundary, 
I have again sent you map exhibiting the result. This map pretends to 
nothing more accurate than the general maps of the country would shew 
you, except in so far as wherever you find this mark, $, that portion of 
territory will be included by taking the Western river as the boundary 
and excluded if you adopt the Eastern.® 


[Indorsement in Jackson's handwriting:] “ A. Butler: What a scamp. 


Carefully read. The Secretary of State will reiterate his instructions to 
ee 
8 See E. C. Barker, “ Jackson and the Texas Revolution” in American Hi tori i 
XII. 796. The original of this letter, in the Jackson MSS., has no endoteauTER he 
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ask an extension of the treaty for running boundary line, and then recall 
him, or if he has recd. his former instructions and the Mexican Govt. 
has refused, to recal him at once.” 


To ANDREW JACKSON, JR. 


WASHINGTON, March 9g, 1834. 

My son, I received yesterday your letter of the 16th ultimo, and have 
read with attention and am more than pleased that you have taken a just 
view of that fatherly advice I have been constantly pressing upon you, 
believing as I do, that unless you adopt them you cannot possibly get well 
thro life and provide for an increasing family which it is now your duty 
to do, and have the means of giving them such education as your duty to 
them as a parent requires, and their standing in society, merits. 

My dear son, It is anough for me that you acknowledge your error, it 
was the error of youth and inexperience, and my son I freely forgive 
them—you have my advice, it is that of a tender and affection[ate] father 
given to you for your benefit and that of your dear and amiable family, 
and I pray you to adhere to it in all respects and it will give peace and plenty 
thro life and that of your amiable Sarah and her sweet little ones. Keep 
clear of Banks and indebtedness, and you live a free man, and die in inde- 
pendence and leave your family so. 

Before this reaches you, you will have recd. my letter inclosing Mr. 
Hibbs note, cancelled, and as soon as you furnish me with the full amount 
of the debts due by the farm, with any you may have contracted in Tennes- 
see, and the contract with Mr. Hill for the land purchased,’ I will, if my 
means are equal to the object, free you from debt and the farms, when 
the farm with the aid of your own industry and aconomy must support us, 
and after I am gone, you and your family—hence it is, and was, that I 
was and am so solicitous to be furnished with the full information on all 
the points required of you. Those who do not settle all their accounts at 
the end of the year, cannot know what means he really possesses, for the 
next, and remember, my son, that honesty and justice to all men require 
that we should always live within our own means, and not on those of 
others, when it may be, that those to whom we are indebted, are relying 
on what we owe them, for their own support. Therefore it is unjust to 
live on any but our own means, honestly and justly acquired. follow this 
rule and a wise and just providence will smile upon your honest endeavours, 
and surround you with plenty, so long as you deserve it by your just and 
charitable conduct to all others. 

I would again request you to send me the weights of the bales of cotton 
made and shipped. you tell me you have sent to markett, which has safely 
reached Col White 63 bales and forty more to send, but as you have not 
given me their weights it is impossible for me to make any accurate calcu- 
lation of the real amount of the weight of the cotton sent and to be sent 
to markett. y 


1 This tract contained 563 acres and the price was $10,000, or $17.75 an acre, which 
Jackson considered high. 
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Cotton has taken a late rise in England and France and the merchants 
here believe it will now continue a good price throut the spring, and we 
have a right to expect, if our cotton is not sold, a fair price for it. I have 
given your compliments to Mr. Earle and he will attend to your request. 
do you not receive Globe regularly—it has been long since ordered to you. 

I have not time now to say more, will write you soon and say something 
about the stock—my whole time is engrossed with my public duties and 
the factious majority in the senate. I am happy to learn that our family 
are all well. we are all well here, but myself, mine is improving. Emily 
and Andrew with Elisabeth Martin and Col. Earle all join in kind regards 
to you and sarah and all your houshold. Kiss my dear little Rachel and 


sarah for me and believe 
yrs affectionately 


To SAMUEL SWARTWOUT. 


WASHINGTON, March 15, 1834. 
my dear sir, The following extract of a letter has been handed to me, 
as being written by Mr. Duane to a friend of mine in Newyork, an officer 
of the Government, high in my confidence and esteem, inunedo, Saml. 
Swartwout, Esqr. Collector etc. etc. 

The extract, speaking of the removal of the Deposites says “ I am the 
only one who dared to do what he said he would, others went with me, 
but faltered when they discovered a power superior to their own, and 
finding this, they could conveniently come into the opinion which that 
power entertained etc. etc. etc.” 

Now my dear Sir, if you really have received a letter of that tenor 
from Mr. William J. Duane, and I cannot doubt but you have from the 
source of my information I wish you to send me, an extract, or any part 
of it, that bears the same import.* I have no doubt but before you have 
read this far, you will be revolving in your mind why I wish to have the 
above extract of Mr. Duanes letter. I will tell you, about the time he left 
us here he began to slander Mr. McLane and Govr. Cass. In a letter, a 
copy of which I hold, he denied having made the statement charged by a 
Mr. Fry and others, stating that he must have been misunderstood, that 
he could not have made such a statement because if he had, it would have 
been untrue etc. Mr. Duane has began to make palbable false statements 
with regard to me, and I mean at a proper season to publish a narative 
of this administration, naught extenuating, or naught set down in malice. 
I wish a copy of his letter to you, to unveil his hypocracy and to shew 
how prone he is to lying, and how little confidence ought to be placed in 
his statements. in his 6th letter published he has stated a palbable lie. 
Having given you the reason why I want a copy of his letter I trust you 
will not hesitate to furnish me a copy, to be used as you may please to 
direct, but I wish to be permitted to make the statement atleast and call 
on him for a denial. \ . = 


~ 


1 Swartwout replied, Mar. 17, that he had recei ari 
laden etic ’ ved from Duane no such letter as 
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The clamour of pressure in the mony markett is vanishing with the 
panic, all things will end well here. With my kind regard to your amiable 
Lady and daughter believe me 

respectfully yr. friend 


To ANDREW JACKSON, JR. 


WASHINGTON, March 16, 1834. 

My son, your letter of the Ist instant was received this morning. I 
rejoice to hear that you are all in good health and my dear little Rachel is 
beginning to talk and can call grand papa—how I will delight to hear 
her speak if I am spared and permitted to visit you this summer. Kiss 
Sarah and the little Pet for me and present them with my blessing and 
prayers for their continued good health, and ‘present me kindly to Mr. 
and Mrs. Weatheral and their children, and to all our other connections. 

I have to regret that you have not forwarded me the written contract 
between you and Mr. Hill for the Land. Let me again repeat to you to 
have all your contracts about Lands or any thing else, unless a transaction 
of purchase and payment of personal property, which right goes with 
the possession, always reduced to writing, and signed by the party. You 
say you are planting on the Land and you have no deed, no written con- 
tract. abandon such loose mode of action, or you will be involved in many 
lawsuits and perplexities. Attend to the following. On the receipt of this 
close the contract with Mr. Hill and either receive a Deed for the land, 
or a bond for the convayence on the first instalment being paid. If the 
three instalments are [intended], the two last on interest, @ not accept 
the credit. 

I understand your contract to be ten thousand dollars, one half to be 
paid on the sale of the cotton, say on the first of May next, and the other 
five thousand one year thereafter without interest, or if paid, within all 
this year, nine thousand five hundred. Therefore if this be the offer, 
stipulate, five thousand dollars to be paid the first of May, and five 
thousand first of may come a year, with permission to discharge this last 
payment in all the year 1834 by paying $4.500. If the three instalments 
are intended without interest, then I would take the two years credit, 
but not otherwise. I say to you, have your contract reduced to writing. 
The price is a very high one, pay no interest, but if he will take it, make 
the instalments as follows, $4000 on the first of may next, $3000, one 
year from that day, and $3000 at two years from that date, without 
interest, with permission to discharge the two last instalments in all the 
year 1834, by the payment of five thousand five hundred dollars ($5 500) 
to be received at any time when part is offered. This last if Mr. Hill will 
agree, enter into and commit to writing and conclude the contract at once. 
Put it in writing, that I may know really what it is that I have to provide 
for, and send me on a duplicate of the contract, and if made consistant with 
these instructions say to Mr. Hill, I will be bound for complience on your 
part, and remit to Nashville whatever the sale of the cotton may fall short 
in the payment after paying the expence and supplies of the farm, or 
accept a draft drew payable to me here, after applying a sum which is to 
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be at my credit the rst day of may in the Union Bank Nashville and the 
amount of judge overtons note, upwards, in all, of $1200. I pray you my 
son to close this business on the receipt of this if not done before; and 
learn to close your contracts allways spedily and in writing. 

I have only time now to add a few words about the farm. You ought 
to sow this year, this spring from 60, to one hundred acres in oats. You 
say your corn will be scarce, and the oats will relieve you and nothing is 
better for your Hoggs if you have an oats field to turn them in when 
heading and in the milk, and they are fine for mares and colts, and thus 
managed the oats straw makes the finest manure rooted, as it always is, 
and buried in the earth. I must close, let me have your contract with Mr. 
Hill about the Land in writing on receipt of this if not done before 

yr affectionate father 


To ANDREW JACKSON, JR. 


WASHINGTON, March 26, 1834. 

Dear Andrew, I have just received the inclosed letter this morning. 
I send it to you for the sole purpose of bringing to your view the loss 
of one bale of cotton, and might have been more, if Col White had not been 
an honest man. you ought to have entered on your cotton Book the nos. 
marks and weights on every Bale of cotton as you weighed and marked 
them, and when delivered on board the Boat took duplicate receipts, one on 
the Book the other to have sent to Col White, the commission merchant 
who was to receive and account for the cotton. You write me that sixty 
three Bales where shipped. you had written me before that you had 
sixty four bales ready which would be shipped in a few days, and I was 
surprised when I recd. your letter that but 63 Bales had been sent to 
markett when in the letter inclosed Mr White says he has recd. 64, just 
the number you first wrote me, and I inclose you the letter for you to 
keep on file for a settlement when sold. I think the conduct of the owner 
of the Steam Boat was highly reprehensible, and ought to be made to pay 
all excess for drayage that was occasioned by his landing the cotton at an 
improper warf. I would like to be informed how the Messhrs. Dick, has 
had any thing to do with the proceeds. They are men I have nothing to 
do with, have no confidence in, and admonish you to have no transanctions 
with, of any kind. I have no confidence either in their private, or political 
honesty, and do you be careful. I am fearful you have been dealing too 
loosely with Mr. Hill, and until I see a copy of your obligation to him 
I cannot incumber myself in any loose business with him or any other 
person. I have told you to deal with him with care and have all things in 
writing—is it possible you have given Mr. Dick, a power to receive the 
proceeds of our crop. I have said to Col White to remit the amount of 
sales to the Messhrs. Nichols, Nashvill unless he produces your written 
order to pay to Mr. Dick. I do hope you will attend to my admonitions 
and do your business as you ought, and‘send me the real contract you have 
made with Mr. Hill and on what day the payments are to be made. I have 
heretofore said to you that Mr. Hill is a keen mony making man, and to 
have your contract plainly reduced to writing, then it can be understood, 
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and tell me how this man Mr. Dick has any thing to do with the proceeds of 
our cotton. I have had much writing on this subject, and uneasiness. 
Charles is a little better, my own health is not good. Kiss my dear sarah 
and my sweet little Rachel for me, and believe me 


affectionately yours. 


my son on all times and on all occasions state to your father things just 
as they are. 

P.S. from Mr. Whites letter, and yours last recd. I can make out a 
pro[ba]ble and fair amount of the proceeds of our cotton and when I 
receive yr answer will remit. 


To Amos KENDALL. 


April, 1834" (CP) 

My research has been, that by President Washington, Mr. E. Randolph 
was removed from office: by Mr. Adams, Mr. Pickering; by Mr. Madison, 
Mr. S[mith], and [Mr.] Granger [all Cabinet members]. The causes 
for removal is looking into. 

By the resolutions of Mr. Clay as passed by the Senate, it is to be 
observed, that there is no one specific charge made wherein I have 
assumed powers not conferred by the Constitution, but the charge is 
general; “in the late proceedings in relation to the public revenue;”’ 
therefore altho’ it would be improper in me to defend myself before the 
Senate on any particular charge by them made, I think I can with propriety 
enumerate what I have done, to wit: ordered the Deposits to be removed ; 
shew the reasons why, and that I was well authorized so to do, and from 
the power given by the Board of Directors to the President of the Bank 
to use all money on deposit, at will without responsibility or voucher; 
and other corruptions and violations of the charter as shown by the report 
of the Government Directors, that it would have been criminal in me 
not to have removed them. And notwithstanding the bank might have 
been solvent, still the public Deposits could not be considered safe, con- 
fided solely to the will of one individual, who had accepted the agency of 
corruption and the means to carry it into effect; and conclude that surely 
those denunciations could not be based upon these proceedings that were 
so essential for the safety of the public money, the purity of elections, 
and the public morals. Next, that it surely can not be for the removal 
of a secretary who knew before he came into office the determination of 
the Executive to remove the public deposits, Could I, upon inquiry, find 
safety for them in the State Banks, and thro’ them a facility to transmit 
the public money from place to place, and establish a safe system, to give 
to the country a uniform currency. These acts being necessary from the 
charter of the U. S. Bank being near expiring, and not to be renewed, 
when the Secretary took the stand to defeat the views of the Executive, 


1 Since Clay’s resolutions were passed by the Senate on Mar. 28, 1834, it must have been 
soon after that date that Jackson wrote this letter to Kendall. The letter is in the 
Cincinnati Commercial, Feb. 4, 1879. 
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and would not obey the directions of the President; but violating his 
promise to retire if he could not, and no doubt remains now from his 
conduct that there was an understanding with Mr. Biddle when he 
accepted the office that he would not remove the Deposits. Did not 
Washington remove Randolph? Did not Adams remove Pickering, Madi- 
son, S[mith] and Granger for less cause? and the Constitution gives the 
Executive the power to do so. The order of the President to the Sec. of 
the Treasury for removing them could not be charged by the Senate as a 
violation of the Constitution and laws, because it has been practiced by 
him since the origin of the government, and approved by Congress in the 
case of Mr. Secretary Crawford, when the mover of the resolution under 
view was a member of Congress and approving the same. The violation 
of the Constitution and laws cannot be for this—it must then be by this 
false clamour to endeavour to degrade the Executive in the minds of 
the people and destroy the confidence of the people in him, and thereby 
procure a re-charter of the Bank of the U. S. Against all such unauthor- 
ized, unprecedented, unconstitutional conduct by the Senate I do protest. 


P.S. I have been engaged with the protest, but have been so interrupted 
by other matters and company that I have no time for proper reflection. 
Mr. Butler is engaged in considering the legal part. Mr. Taney is worn out 
almost, and I have a great desire for your health to be restored, that you 
may be able to review and arrange that part embraced by the hasty 
scroll herewith sent you this evening at your own House. I [have] been 
laboring under a bad headache this three days which renders me quite 
unable to do anything properly. A. J. 


To ANDREW JACKSON, JR. 
Private 
WASHINGTON, April 6, 1834. 

_ My son, 1 inclosed you in my last a check for the amount to be deposited 
in the union Bank at Nashville by Mr. Pearson and Co. and the note on 
judge Overton for five hundred dollars with interest, in all fourteen 
hundred and odd dollars to be applied to the payment of the tract of land 
you bought of Hill whereon Mr. Baldwin lived. I hope you have recd. 
this letter with its inclosure, and there will be no disappointment in the 
receipt of the mony. I am fearful you have been dealing too loosely with 
Mr. Harry Hill. be careful and have every thing in writing and every 
payment you make have his receipt in writing, expressing clearly that it 
is in part for this tract of land, or you will have great difficulty with him 
and have it clearly expressed in the Deed the quantity of acres bought and 
convayed. My son, attend to your fathers advice, and it will keep you 
clear of law and lawsuits which you ought by all precaution to avoid 
I regretted to see the loosness and neglect in shipping our @etton, in not 
taking a responsible Receipt from the transporter to deliver it in like 
good order, in which it was received to Col. M. White in N. Orleans 
this ought to have been, as the only security you could have to make him 
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liable for the amount of the cotton shipped. Suppose he had sold it, and 
not delivered as contracted, where had you any thing to shew that he had 
so agreed and failed. my son cease transacting business so loosely. 

I am more than anxious to see your contract as made with Mr. Hill. 
I was sorry to find that Mr. Dix had received authority to receive the pro- 
ceeds of our cotton, he is unworthy of trust, my deadly enemy—but why 
give any one a power over it. Col White was instructed as usual to remit 
it to Nashville, where you could have applied it to the debtes first due for 
supplies to the House and farm, and the ballance to the first payment of 
the land, took Mr. Hills receipt and closed the first payment by applying 
the funds, I told you I would forward, and which in my last I have 
forwarded, and then, for what ever might be the ballance of the first 
payment, you were authorised to draw upon me, but even now my son, 
I remain ignorant of the amt. of the first payment, or on what day it is 
to be made. I repeat, be careful and close the contract in all its parts with 
Mr. Hill and reduce it to writing or you will have trouble. 

I have been much harrassed with business and have but little time to 
write. The overthrow of the opposition in the House of Representatives 
by the vote on the reso[lu]tions of the committee of ways and means was a 
triumphant one, and puts to death, that mamouth of corruption and power, 
the Bank of the United States. I am engaged in drawing a solemn protest 
against the usurpation by the senate of the impeaching power, and viola- 
tion of the constitution, in Clays Resolution as passed by the senate. This 
I trust will end my incessant labours on the question of the Bank and the 
usurpations of the senate. I trust my protest will open the eyes of the 
people and the Legislatures of the states to an amendment of the consti- 
tution to shorten the term of a Senators, and the state Legislatures to 
retain the power to recall them by a majority at pleasure. 

By the time this reaches you the mares will have dropped their foals, 
and I have only to reiterate, the propriety of breeding from our own stud, 
(Citizen). The majors filly by Bolivar, if she goes on the course in good 
order, will make Bolivar worth $10,000. Citizen is a little better cross, 
than him. put all our mares to him, the Blood mares as well as any of the 
work mares that have not been put to jacks. as to the three two years old, 
they ought to be broke, gentled, and handled this spring, so that they may 
be trained in the fall. The oscar fillys colt by citizen I wish particularly 
carefully handled as he, if not Lamed by the hurt he has received, will be 
the first to bring Citizen into notice. This colt must run, and J am told 
by Mr. Lacy who is now here, and has lately examined him that it is only 
the cap of the hip that is broke off. if this be so, it will only injure his looks 
not his performance—do examine and let me know. any one, experienced 
in horses, could determine this. 

I inclose a letter for my dear Sarah, please deliver it to her with a kiss, 
and a kiss to my dear little Rachel, with compliments to Thomas, Emma 
and the son and kind regards to Mrs. and Mr. Weatherall and children and 
to all our acquaintances and connections in which all my Houshold 
with Mr. and Mrs. Blair, unite, Charles has been very low, is so still, but 
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I think will recover. I will send him home this spring to take charge of 
the colts. 


yr affectionate father 


To Joun D. CorFFEE.* 


Private 
WasHIncTON, April 6, 1834. 

My dear Sir, Your kind letter of the 13th ultimo, has been some days 
recd. but has lay by me thus long for the want of a leisure moment to reply 
to it. on its receipt your uncle Andrew ° attended to your request, and as 
he informs me has remitted thro yr uncle Stockley the amount of the 
proceeds of the horse and has advised you of it, which I hope you will 
have recd. before this reaches you. 

On the subject of your father, his fame is based upon too firm a founda- 
tion to be tarnished by the hired slanderers of the day. The villain who 
attempted it, has fallen beneath contempt, and his paper consigned to 
infamy, as a sewer of slander. I do not know the present habits of Mr. 
Cassidy. if he has become sober there is no man who is more capable to 
do your fathers fame justice, than he, for he is better acquainted with his 
real history than any other writer that is in your country, but if his habits 
are intemperate, it would be risquing too much for your fathers fame, 
to submit its record to him, because, with the best feelings, he might intro- 
duce intemperate matter, that might illy comport with a mere biography, 
when your fathers fame is the theme, and as you say, might introduce 
the names of others in such a way as to be offensive to the public, and bring 
down criticism upon the author and destroy the biography by destroying 
the reputation of the authors veracity. therefore, it will be well to make 
minute enquiry as to his present habits, before you commit the work to 
his charge. 

I have only time to make this hasty reply. You will see from the un- 
precedented course of a majority of the senate led on by Clay and Calhoun 
how I have been assailed, and my whole thoughts and time are engaged 
in a protest I intend to present to them, protesting against their usurping 
the impeaching power of the House and in their daring violation of the 
constitution in the attempt to encroach upon the constitutional powers of 
the executive, being a coordinate branch of the government, and thereby 
destroying the checks and ballances of the government created by the 
constitution. I write in haste and for your own eye. I have obtained a 
glorious triumph over the opposition by the vote and adoption of the 
resolutions by the House of Representatives on last friday. 

Present me affectionately to your mother and all the family and to 
Hutchings and Mary and believe . . >= 


your affectionate uncle, 


1 Tenn. Hist. Soc., Dyas Coll., Coffee MSS. 
2 Andrew Jackson Donelson. 
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To ANDREW JACKSON, JR. 


WASHINGTON, April 15, 1834. 

Dear Andrew, Your affectionate letter of the 4th instant giving me the 
pleasing information of the safe delivery of Sarah and presenting you with 
a fine son, reached me this evening and I hasten to acknowledge it. I 
feel grateful to you and Sarah for calling him for me. I trust in a kind 
providence that he will preserve and restore the mother soon to her health, 
and the son long to live and be a blessing and comfort to his parents in 
their declining years, an ornament to that society in which he may be 
placed, and should I be permitted to return to the Hermitage for a few 
years, to live in retirement he will be a great consolation to me. Present to 
my dear Sarah, and the sweet babe my blessing, and to each a kiss. Kiss 
my dear little Rachel for me and tell her Grandpa, if he is permitted to get to 
the Hermitage this summer, will bring to her a pretty, for her to remem- 
ber her grandpa by. 

I write you in haste that it may go in the return mail. I have been 
engaged for some days in preparing a protest against Clays resolution 
passed in the Senate censuring me. | sent it up to day to the Senate but 
owing to the death of one of the members of the House of Representatives, 
it was not delivered, nor can it before thursday next. I will send you a 
copy when in print. I think my protest will shew, that it is not I, but the 
Senate who have usurped power and violated the constitution, and I am 
sure the people will recollect, that it was a corrupt and venal senate that 
overturned the liberty of Rome before ever Cezar reached her gates, and 
if ever our republic is overthrown, it will be by a venal Senate usurping all 
power and forming an alliance with a corrupt monied monopoly. 

yr. affectionate father 


MAUNSEL WHITE TO JACKSON, 


New Or eans, April 18, 1834. 

Dear sir, I recd. on the 11th your respected favor of the 26th March and 
on the day following I had the pleasure of selling your entire Crop. the 
last having reached me two or three days before. its quality was better than 
the 1st recd. inclosed you will find the Accot. sales. n't proceeds $3918 xv. 
the sale averaged 114c. for the whole lot, but you will observe that if it 
was all of fine quality it would have brot more, the fine of it being valued at 
13c. tb. Iam informed that directions were given to Mr H. Hill by your 
son to direct his Merchants here Messr. N and J Dick and Co to call on me 
for the Balance of the proceeds after deducting the Amot. employed for 
stores for your House, etc. and altho they hold no written Order, I 
think it very probable that such is the fact, and upon which I am inclined 
to pay it over conditioned, that if it is not so, that the amot. shall be 
delivered to yr son by Mr. Hill in Nashville, without delay. 

Since the sale was effected we have recd. better news from Liverpool 
and not withstanding that the B. Bank of the U.S. has put down Exchange 
here to 3%4 p Ct. below par, cotton has advanced fully from % or /4c. fb. 
and it is with much pleasure and I think with much truth that I can an- 
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nounce to you, that the pressure on the money market is not by any means 
so great, as it was, altho it is very Certain that Business is much Cramped 
but the deposite question being decided the Bank must now see the folly 
of Her course. Many of those who were in her favor are now coming over 
to our side, and if any Institution could be established that would absorb 
the Debt, due the Bank of the U.S. and give relief they would I am 
Certain see the mammouth go down with pleasure, and rejoicing. ... . 


To ANDREW JACKSON, JR. 


WasHINGTON, April 20, 1834. 

My son, I have just received yours of the 7th instant, and rejoice that 
Sarah and the babe is doing well. I pray god for his blessing upon them, 
and for his kind protection of you all, and his guidence and protection thro 
life. I rejoice to hear that my dear little Rachel is still improving and 
doing well. kiss the dear little one for me. 

I have recd. the weight of the last 37. Bales of cotton, and I sincerely 
regret my son that we are so much deceived in the amount of cotton. I 
fear that the proceeds of about 30,000 Ibs. of cotton will after paying for 
the expence of the House and farm leave but little to be applied to the 
first instalment of the Land bo’t of Mr. Hill, and should I be called hence 
I fear you would find but little favour from Mr. Hill, and the Hermitage 
with the premises purchased might be sold for the debt. therefore it has 
been why I have asked you to furnish me with a copy of the contract, the 
amount of the first instalment, and the amount of cotton raised and 
sent to markett, that I might know how much I would have to provide for. 
this has not been furnished me, and the probable amount of proceeds of 
cotton made out from your former statements and the letter of Col. Maun- 
sel White, will be found to be much larger than will be realized and will 
leave a much larger amount of the first instalment over the avails of the cot- 
ton than was anticipated by me. I have sent to you, a check for mony to be 
deposited in the union Bank the first of may next, and judge Overtons 
note for $500, with interest, in all, upwards of $1400, which you must 
have recd. ere this. Now let me ask you again to send me a copy of your 
engagement with Hill, and as soon as you get the amount of sales from 
Col White and know the amount of expence of House and farm, give me 
the amount of the ballance that may be due on the first instalment to Hill. 
I can say no more at present, indeed am oppressed with business to day 
that must be attended to, and my dear Andrew, the looseness with which 
you have attended to this business, has occasioned me much trouble and 
writing, and I do hope it will be a lesson to you thro’ life to do your 
business hereafter as you ought, that is to say, promptly as it occurs and 
always in writing. 

I shall expect to hear from you often. I regret the loss of the oscar colt, 
the Stockholder is too old, I wish you" had put ‘her to Citizen, he is the 
best cross now in america, but you must learn to do your own business 
as your judgtment may suggest... . . 

Salute my dear sarah, the daughter and son with a kiss. 
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To ANDREW JACKSON, Jr. 


WASHINGTON, April 27, 1834. 

My son, I have been awaiting with some anxiety to hear whether the 
check on the union Bank at Nashville and the note on judge overton, had 
reached you, and what amount of the first payment for the land will remain 
due to Mr. Hill after the proceeds of our cotton, that remains after meet- 
ing the expence of the house and farm, are applied to it. 

From your last account of the weight of the Bales, I calculate, that the 
whole will not average more than 375 lbs. each, which would be about 
38,000 lbs. which may neat from forty to forty five hundred dollars, 
which must leave between fifteen hundred to two thousand dollars, that 
will have to be provided for. I do not know when congress will rise, but 
before I leave here, and before any interest accrues on the purchase money, 
I wish to be informed of the ballance that may remain, as I must provide 
for it here, therefore it is, that I wish to be advised of the deficiency as 
early as possible. 

You are entering into life, unacquainted with the world, and the duplicity 
of mankind. you will have to be guarded in your contracts, attentive to 
your own business, and be always hereafter acquainted with the amount of 
your cotton made and shipped, and your means, before you make pur- 
chases. When you calculate the amount of rope and baleing used by you 
this year for about 38,000 lb. of cotton you will find, that when I was at 
home, I sent to markett fifty thousand pounds of cotton at the same 
expence that you have thirty eight. This my son is bad oeconomy, and by 
your own attention hereafter you ought to correct it. I have not heard 
from Col. White since his letter I sent to you..... 


To ANpDREW JACKSON, Jr." 


WASHINGTON, May 4, 1834. 

My son: Your letter of the 18th ultimo is this instant recd. and I hasten 
to answer it. I regret that you had not given me before this date the time 
on which the first instalment is to be paid. I see the 18th of May, instant, 
is the date if proceeds of cotton is at hand. Mr. Hill will exact interest 
if the payment is not paid on the date stipulated; therefore it was that 
my anxiety was to prevent paying interest. : 

I have calculated the crop of cotton at 37875 lbs., which have been 
sent to market averaging each bale at 375 lbs, and calculating one hundred 
and one bales; this from Col. M. White’s letter. This at 12 cents will 
produce $4545; will neat after freight and commissions about $4000; 
two thousand of this amount arising from the sale of the cotton to be 
applied to the first payment for the Land, will leave say sixteen hundred 
dollars of the first payment after applying $1406, sent to you in the check 
on the Union Bank, Nashville and Judge Overton’s note. on the receipt 
of this, and to prevent any claim for interest you are authorized to draw 
on me at six days sight for any sum from sixteen hundred to two thousand 
dollars; but you are not to exceed two thousand, as two thousand will be 


1 Collection of Mr. Henry F. De Puy, Easton, Md. 
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as much as I can raise. When you draw upon me it is to close the first 
instalment of five thousand dollars, and I will expect you to forward me 
a copy of Mr. Hill’s receipt for the amount, or your note now in his 
hands canceled. My son, when you left me we had a right to believe 
our cotton crop would have yielded at least fifty thousand pounds baled 
cotton; we had a right from information to believe we would have 
180 thousand in the seed, to 200. Now it appears that there was not 
raised more than about 114 to 120 thousand in the seed. I name this, that 
this fall you may guard against such imposition, and have a cotton Book 
on which must be entered the daily picking of each hand, and make the 
overseer responsible for the accuracy of the cotton Book. You must keep 
in view that next spring you have to meet the last payment for the land 
bought, of $5000. This will require all your industry and oeconomy, and 
must bring forcibly to your mind hereafter the propriety of my advice 
“never to go into debt”. The price given is a very large one, and with 
ten thousand dollars in cash, you could have laid up for your family a more 
valuable property. The tract you have bought has cost you seventeen 
dollars seventy five cents per acre. This is too high, but my son, these 
things are only brought to your view that you may profit by them hereafter, 
and that you may attend with industry and oeconomy to meet the last pay- 
ment, without suit or injury, for it would take double the tract of land to 
produce 5000. at Sheriff’s sale, and there is no certainty that I will live 
to aid you. Therefore it is that I want the first instalment paid as soon 
as is possible. You, I hope, will be in receipt of the sales of cotton 
before this reaches you, and at as early a period as possible I wish you 
to forward the draft as before specified that it may reach me before 
congress adjourns, as I wish to leave here as soon thereafter as I can. 
Write me on the receipt of this, acknowledging its receipt. . . . . 


To ANDREW JACKSON, JR. 


WASHINGTON, May 5, 1834. 

D’r Andrew, This morning I have recd. from Col. M. White the amount 
of sales of our cotton which I here inclose you, least you have not been 
furnished with one. The gross amount of sales are $4375.71, charges 
$457.66, neat amt. of sales $3917.05 You can now see the ballance after 
deducting supplies for House and farm that will be applicable to the pur- 
chase of the land. Send me on a full statement of all, as soon as you can 
that I may know our real situation. 

my letter of yesterday gives you authority to draw upon me for $2000. 
In haste and love to sarah and the little ones, 


I am yrs 


To Anprrw J. Hutcuines.2 


. _ WASHINGTON, May*8, 1834. 
My dear H utchings, Your affectionate letter of the gth ultimo has been 
some time received and has lay by me unanswered until now, from the 


1Tenn. Hist. Soc., Dyas Coll., Coffee MSS. 
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want of time, being pressed (as you must have seen from the public docu- 
ments which I have sent you) with public concerns growing out of the 
most factious and corrupt majority that has ever disgraced any senate, 
lead on as the majority have been by the corrupting influence of the most 
corrupt monied monopoly that has ever existed in any country or clime, 
using all its power and means of corruption to cause its recharter. 

I rejoice to hear that your health is restored, and your complaint was 
one arising from a derangement of your stomac. I hope it may continue, 
and that you and your dear Mary may long enjoy that greatest blessing, 
health. mine has been checkered this winter and spring. I had a hope to 
have visited you this summer, but when congress may adjourn, no one here 
can conjecture, and it may sit so late in the summer that I may not have 
time to take so long a journey. If time will permit after congress ad- 
journs I will endeavour to take the French Broad springs and Florence 
in my rout to the Hermitage, if I should only spend two days at Mrs. 
Coffees, to whom and all her amiable family I request you to present me 
affectionately. 

You cannot suppose how much pain it has given me to learn that you 
have so much trouble and delay in collecting the loaned money of your 
fathers estate. you are certainly well justified to coerce its payment when 
it appears that those who borrowed under a pledge to pay when you came 
of age, has failed tocomply. Major Lewis has as I informed you promised 
to pay his debt, I hope will or has instructed Mr. Crutcher to raise the 
means to meet it. I have only to add you ought to have your money and 
if those who owe will not pay, a duty to yourself and family requires 
that you should cause it to be collected, but I am mortified to find that you 
are compelled to resort to law to recover that which was promised to be 
paid on your arrival at mature age. 

I am happy to hear you have a good crop of cotton at markett. it will 
average you I think twelve cents per tb, mine only 1144 owing to its 
being badly handled, the good sold for 13 cents. I find you are acquiring a 
good knowledge of farming and that you have 200 acres this spring planted 
in cotton. you have a fair start in life and with industry and oeconomy 
you and Mary will do well, and I have only one advice to give you, do 
not go in debt. purchase with cash and live within your means and you 
will end life well. Present me affectionately to Mary and believe me 

your affectionate uncle 


To ANDREW JACKSON, JR. 


WASHINGTON, May 16, 1834. 

Dear Andrew, I am without advices from you since yours of the 18th 
ultimo. You must necessarily suppose that I must have great anxiety to 
hear whether my letters had reached you, and whether Col White had 
remitted you the proceeds of our cotton and what sum you would draw 
upon me for to close the first payment of the land to Mr. Hill, and still 
more anxious to hear of sarah’s and the sweet little childrens health 
with the ballance of the family—five minutes in a week would yield to 
me this gratification, but I find writing to me is onerous, therefore, 
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having so often made known to you how gratified I would be to hear 
from you and the health of the family, I shall for the future leave you on 
this subject, to your own inclination. 

I learn thro the news papers and other channels, that all our cotton in 
Tennessee has been destroyed by frost on the night of the 28th of april. 
I hope your overseer has forthwith ran a coulter along side of the cotton 
and replanted the whole, I hope you had seed anough for this purpose. 
It would have been a much better mode to have insured a stand than plow- 
ing up and planting again, because it would give you all the first planting 
that escaped the frost and with the replanting a full stand. my old negroes 
knew this was always the plan adopted by me and I hope you have also 
adopted it, if you have you will have insured a full crop, otherwise, I fear 
you will fail. I will be glad to hear from you in reply to my former 
letters eens 


To ANDREW JACKSON, JR. 


WASHINGTON, May 25, 1834. 

My son, your promised letter in your short note of the 6th has not 
been recd. nor have I recd any acknowledgement of my letters inclosing 
you a check upon the union Bank at Nashville and inclosing you judge 
overtons note for $500 with interest nor, my letter giving power to draw 
upon me for not more in all than $2000 to meet the first payment to Hill 
for the Land if so much was needed, which I supposed, from the account 
of sales of our cotton by Col M. White which I also inclosed you, would 
be needed. My son, surely it is a duty that you would owe an entire 
stranger, surely more imperious to me, to acknowledge the receipt of such 
business letters as these. What has or can consume all your time, so that 
you have not time to answer my letters I cannot tell. The news papers and 
the letters all state that a destructive frost fell on the 24, 25, and 26th 
of april that has killed the cotton, still not a line from you or the overseer 
to inform me the condition of ours. You will oblige me, by giving the 
overseer orders to write me at least twice a month, giving me information 
of the crop and the health of the negroes. You must recollect how much 
dissatisfaction Holtzclaw gave us both whilst you were here, in not writing. 
Now Sir, when you review that I have not heard one word from you since 
the 18th of april on the subject of the crop or the health of the negroes, 
particularly yr. Adam, and Dicks Hannah, for whom I had great solici- 
tude, I am sure you cannot but conclude, that if you were situated as I 
am, and I at home as you are, that I had treated you with neglect. 

I have just got clear of a severe attack of my old complaint. I am 
very lonely here, think often of you, all, and .particularly.of my dear 
little Rachel, am anxious to see you all and particularly the fine son— 
present my prayers to sarah for her health and the sweet little ones with 
a kiss, and believe me to be your affectionate father. Present to Sarah 
the enclosed. 
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JACKSON, IN ACCOUNT WITH JOHN WALKER? 
May 31, 1834. 


May 2ist; 48 lbs Beef ECO gm ade IDS Met 73. ro d's oe $5.53 
26th 1 side lamb P SOmesalisases 2O ne tc oie 1.70 
16 Ibs veal Mesias lbsamiutton,O 4. et 2a 1.96 
10 Ibs Beef 61%4 62% 12 Ibs. sardines, 8......... 1.58 
27th 4 sweet Brds. Bia MOP SRIeCLI2s cetera ft. ates 75 
6 lbs m[utton] 3714 sausages 20 Livers 4o..... .97 
Pee OFS eG yes 7G) Lidinb Fost eee ee ie es ss 4.50 
16 lbs Beef Tg re LO muse iiitton 1 O0e. . .. ss 2.60 
8 lbs Bacon Sc ved ele vo etee wees Mee es 2 
29 #23 Ibs veal 2.30 12 lbs. Beef 75 sausages 20. 3.25 
8 Ibs Beef stakes 80 38Ibs. Bacon8........... 3.84 
30. ~=—_ 20 Ibs veal 2008 2 beads: 5O-O 1cet GO. tesa. 3.00 
714 \bs Pork yee fie tea catcaces 20... 2.05 
31 30 Ibs Beef at8c. 2.40 Sweat Breads, 1.50........ 3.90 
1 Lamb Sg pn) WZ Sol 0220 gs ee 9 Agraria 4.85 
45 lbs Beef EO ECO S DCCR II 2 a ck oe eis @ 75 
$47.15 

Re’d pay’t 


Jno. WALKER 


To ANDREW JACKSON, JR. 


WASHINGTON, June 2, 1834. 

Dear Andrew, This moment your draft to Mr. Hill has been presented, 
accepted, and will be paid tomorrow, without letter of advice. 

My son, why will you not learn to transact your affairs like a man of 
business. Why did you not, with the draft, inclose a letter of advice as 
I had requested and as soon thereafter send on the accounts as settled 
etc. etc. I have not recd. since Sarahs of the 2d ultimo, and your note 
which accompanied it, just saying you would write that evening, a si[n]gle 
line from you, nor have I heard any thing from the farm since the heavy 
Frosts in april last. You must be aware how anxious I am to hear from 
you all, and how the farm progresses. 

deliver the inclosed letter and Book to our dear Sarah, and kiss her, 


and the two sweet little ones, for me. 
yrs affectionately 


The Book for sarah is forwarded under cover of a large Book to your 
address this day mailed. 


1In the Jackson’s MSS. are many of these bills for household expenses. Enough have 
been inserted in these volumes to show what kind of a table Jackson kept and the prices 


paid for his supplies. 
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To ANDREW JACKSON, JR. 


WASHINGTON, June 5, 1834. 

My son, Your letter of the 25th ult. is just received, and I sincerely 
regret the indisposition of our D’r Sarah, am grateful to an allwise provi- 
dence, for his restoration of her health, and the continuation of our sons, 
and little Rachels with your own, and all the servants. I am pleased to 
hear that the son grows finely, and enjoys uninterrupted health, as well 
as Rachel. : 

Whilst I regret the Frost and the bad prospect of our cotton, still as it 
originates from the act of god, we ought not to murmur or complain. 
You have only to see that what cotton is left, if worth cultivating, is well 
attended to, kept clean, and fostered by good culture. this is all humanity 
can do, for apolla may plant etc. but it is god who giveth the increase. 
I have but one other observation to make upon this head, that is this, if 
there should not survive as much of the cotton as will make it worth at- 
tention then plant the ground in rare ripe corn, which will enable us to 
add to our Horned cattle as much beef as the corn thus raised will feed 
and fatten for markett in the Spring. 

I sincerely regret the death of your uncle Sandy Donelson. I had a 
hope he would have lived until I reached Tennessee this summer, when 
I would, once more, have shook him by the hand in peace, and given him 
my good wishes for happiness in this, and in the world hereafter but I 
trust he has joined his dear Sisters in the realms above who has Stood 
ready to hail him welcome to the arms of our dear redeemer—peace to 
his manes. 

My last letter informed you of the acceptence of and payment of your 
[draft] for $1400. Your draft for $600 has not yet been presented but 
when it is, I will meet it. I hope you have Settled up all demands against 
the farm and House, and that my dear Sarah has had the repairs to the 
House (painting) done. 

As it respects the Sale of the land to Mr. Sanders, which you bought 
of Hill, let that rest until I come out, and examine into my matters at 
home. If we can pay for it, altho a dear purchase, still it may be best for 
you to keep it for a settlement for one of your sons or daughters. You 
shes have to introduce a proper oeconomy hereafter and keep clear of 

ebt. 

I wish you to have the two years old colts broke before I come out so 
that I can judge of their merit, and see whether any thing profitable can 
be done with them. Dunwody and Byron could with the aid of another 
small hand have this done. 

I am obliged to close. Kiss Sarah and the sweet babes for me. 

Y’rs affectionately 


im 
CotoneL ANTHONY BUTLER To JACKSON, 


MEXxiIco City, June 6, 1834. 
.... Tam very desirous of visiting the United States even if it 
should be but for a week. I have much to say to you of a very interesting 
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character and I feel confident, that after one hour’s conversation with 
you I might return to Mexico with the prospect of being much more 
useful, than I can be without the benefit of such an interview. One of 
the Vessels of War in the Gulph might take me to N. York, and bring 
me back in the space of 60 days, during which no injury could result from 
my absence, for I have the most perfect reliance on the present feelings 
of the Presidt. to see all things done right during that absence. 
I remain with the most perfect Respect 


To AnpDREW J. HutcuHincs.* 


WASHINGTON, June 7, 1834. 

My D’r Hutchings, Your affectionate letter of the 24th ultimo has been 
recd, and I need not assure you that every thing that tends to your and your 
Marys welfare and happiness gives me great pleasure to hear. The good 
price for your last years crop, the fair prospects of this, is truly gratifying 
to me, and as many portions of your state, and that of Tennessee has been 
visitted by severe destructive frosts, you ought to be thankful to an all 
wise providence for the prosperity he is bestowing upon you. 

I know you must be happy with as amiable a wife as Mary. if you ever 
are not so, I am sure, Andrew, it must be your fault; but you are happy 
and those anxieties which I often felt in your minority that you should 
come into life, well, are all banished from my mind, and I am now sure 
you will realise my best wishes by becoming not only a respectable, but 
valuable member of society—for which my councils were given, and 
my prayers ascended to heaven, and have thus far been heard. The bal- 
lance, my dear Andrew, rest with yourself to realise, referring you to my 
former advice, if attended to, must ensure it. 

You have not even hinted whether a cradle will be necessary to compleat 
the furniture of your house. do inform me. Nothing could afford me more 
pleasure than to visit you this summer as I intended, but the length of the 
session of congress I fear will prevent me, unless I take the stage from the 
Hermitage and pay Mrs. Coffee and you a flying visit. Write me often and 
inform me of your progress and prosperity. present me to Mary and 
Mrs Coffee and her amiable family with my most affectionate regard in 
which my whole household unites and believe me 

; your affectionate uncle 


To CoLonEL ANTHONY BUTLER.’ 


private 
WASHINGTON, June 21, 1834. 
My dear Sir, To the despatches sent, herewith, by special messenger, 
I refer you for your guide. Finding from your private letter to Mr Van 
Buren, which was shown to me, your great desire to return to your country, 
and from your public déspatches, that there remains no hope of con- 
cluding the arrangement with the Méxican government with which you 


1 Tenn. Hist. Soc., Dyas Coll., Coffee MSS. _ = 
1 Univ. of Texas, Butler Papers. The letter is in Jackson’s handwriting. 
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were particularly charged, you will find from the public dispatches, here- 
with sent, that your wishes have been consulted. 

I have to refer you for the current news to the public Journals I have 
directed to be sent you herewith, from which you will discover the 
reckless and corrupt course of a majority of the senate. the U. States 
Bank with all its power of corruption and all its corruptionists must go 
down, consolidation prevented, and our happy republican system pre- 
served and perpetuated. with this end in view, I keep on in the even 
tenor of my ways regardless of all the blackgardism of Clay, Poindexter, 
Webster, Calhoun and Co., with other like associates, in the senate heaped 
upon me. I remain unmoved and immovable in my purpose, relying in 
confidence, on the smiles of an allwise and overruling providence and the 
support of a virtuous people. ‘ 

I hope soon to see, and welcome to your country again, until then, 
accept the assurance of my friendship and esteem 


Epwarp LIVINGSTON TO JACKSON.* 
Private 
Paris, June 23, 1834. 

My Dear General, I hurried from London three days after my arrival 
there, (during one of which, I had a severe return of my fever,) and 
hastened here in the expectation that I might have met some instructions 
in relation to our affairs with this Country. The packet of the 16th May, 
arrived without any, and that of the 24th is not yet in, but papers by the 
way of Liverpool of that date have been received which do not announce 
any message to Congress on the Subject. this leaves me apprehensive 
that even when the expected packet shall arrive I may not be informed of 
your intentions. I hope however that I have not yet done any thing that 
may counteract them. I am not yet informed whether my despatches 
announcing the vote of the Chamber have been received; yet I took every 
precaution to have them speedily and safely Delivered and if no accident 
happened to them, they ought to have been at the Department eight days 
before the packet of the 16th sailed. Much anxiety was shown by influ- 
ential people here, some weeks ago to know how the refusal would be 
taken at Washington, and I learned from a source which I am inclined to 
believe correct that a gentleman who was immediately after the Vote 
spoken of as Envoy Extraordinary to make explanations, had been re- 
quested to hold himself in readiness to depart for Washington in that 
Capacity if the tone assumed on the measures proposed then should make 
it necessary. The manner however in which the affair is noticed in our 
papers and the very slight sensation it seems to have excited, has produced 
a bad effect, and the idea of new negotiation to produce a smaller indem- 
nity is gaining ground. Nothing will counteract it but the dread of restric- 
tions on the admission of their silks and other articles of commerce. Yet 
the King whom I saw at the palace of Netiilly the night before last and one 
of the ministers spoke with the same assurances of fidelity to their en- 
gagements which they had before done. The result of the elections now 


1 Livingston had been appointed minister to France May 29, 1833. 
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going on will I have little doubt enable them to fulfill those engagements. 
But unfortunately no decision can be had in time to arrive before the end 
of the next session of Congress. It is therefore among other reasons why 
I have always been solicitous that a law should be passed suspending 
importations, until you should receive satisfactory evidence that the 
treaty has been complied with. this can not injure us; for we take nothing 
from France that we can not do without, and whatever we send, is indis- 
pensible for their manufactures, they will not for their own sakes interdict 
our exports, or if they do they must get the articles from us circuitously 
at a higher price. The measure is not one of hostility, it will secure to us 
the whole manufacturing and mercantile and a great portion of the agri- 
cultural interests, and it will probably bring about an earlier meeting of 
the New Chambers than is now contemplated... . . 
Every effort is making to discredit our institutions here and chiefly in 
the Governments calling themselves liberal when the progress to a really 
free form of Government is considered as the greatest of evils because 
the most imminent and the most destructive of the monopoly of power 
now possessed by the very few who have usurped it, and keep the great 
mass of the nation without any share in the management of its affairs. 
this is particularly the case in France, Where there is little personal 
security, and no political influence for more than 30 millions of the 32 
composing its population, yet the Yoke is so firmly fixed that I see no 
probability of its being shaken off. Yet they fear our example and seize 
on every occasion to represent our Government as on the point of Dissolu- 
tion, reprinting both in France and England, extracts from the nullifying 
and bank presses, to prove the fact. But they have not yet injured our 
credit and I was assured when lately at Amsterdam that if we wanted an 
hundred millions it could be procured at that place alone and in a day, 
on lower terms than it would [be] furnished to any other nation. .... 


To Epwarp LIvINGSTON.? 


WASHINGTON, June 27, 1834. 

My dear Sir, I seize a moment now to acknowledge the receipt of your 
several friendly letters since you reached Paris. The only apology I can 
offer for not answering them sooner are the continued press of business 
with which I have been surrounded. 

The reckless course pursued by the unprincipled majority of the Senate 
has embarrassed me a good deal. You will find from the public journals 
that the Senate have rejected many of my most valuable nominations, 
because, forsooth, they will not resign their constitutional opinions and 
fall down and worship that great mamoth of corruption, the bank of the 
United States, and agree that it shall be rechartered—amongst those re- 


21In a letter to Jackson of July 14, 1834, Livingston said: “I am waiting with great 
solicitude to know in what tone I shall be authorised to speak to the French Govern- 
ment on the subject of their breach of faith. the packet of the 16. June brought me nothing 
from which I could infer what would be the measures proposed. If it should be decided 
to do nothing, altho I should regret it very much yet if I knew it we might at least 
claim the merit of moderation and forbearance.” _ i 

1 From the collection of the letters and papers of Edward Livingston, preserved at his 
former residence, Montgomery Place, Barrytown, N. Y.; printed by the kindness of 
Brigadier-General John Ross Delafield. 
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jections you will find Mr. Stevenson as minister to England, and Mr. 
Taney for Secretary of the Treasury. I have however the great conso- 
lation in the support of the great body of the people, and the pleasure to 
know that this corrupt majority cannot be gratified in the recharter of the 
Bank—its days are numbered by its charter, and our republican form of 
Government will be perpetuated in its purity and forever hereafter be free 
from the immense corrupting power of a national Bank, Nicholas Biddle 
now rules the Senate, as a showman does his puppets. 

The third of March terminates the term of seven members of the 
Senate who have violated their pledges, and are acting in open violation 
of the instructions of their constituents—the 4th of March gives us a 
new Senate and I trust a virtuous majority. 

I was not prepared to hear the result of our treaty with France, I rested 
with great confidence on the assurance of the King. I am obliged to 
forbear for the present a communication to the present Congress from 
the assurances of the French minister here, that the chambers will be 
called immediately after their elections by the King, and that the treaty 
will be carried into effect, and that their convocation will be in September 
or in due time that we can have the information to communicate to 
Congress at the first of their next session; Should I be disappointed in 
this you will find me speaking to Congress as I ought—I cannot recom- 
mend a war thro’ the Custom Houses—this cannot protect our national 
character, and must at last lead to war—the only way to preserve our 
honor is to carry into effect my maxim “ Ask nothing but what is right 
and permit nothing that is wrong’. 

The dispatches that will accompany this must be your guide in all your 
communications on this interesting subject with the French government— 
you must use candour with them and on all occasions assure them that 
the treaty, on their part, must be fulfilled, that on ours they have been and 
still are enjoying all benefit under it, that no new negotiation is admisable— 
our national character forbid this in toto. 

I am happy to hear of your returning health, and that Mrs. Livingston 
enjoys that greatest of blessing, to whom and your whole family, in which 
Mrs. and Mr. Barton are included, present me, with my whole household 
affectionately. 

You will find from the despatches and the papers sent you, the respect we 
are paying to the memory of our departed friend Genl Lafayett which must 
rs Et to his family, as well as every true patriot, on the face of this 

obe. 

I write in great haste surrounded with the bustle that usually attend 
the close of Congress and particularly this, when I have to make up my 
Cabinett Mr. Mc Lane having resigned, and Mr. Taney rejected, you will 
therefore excuse all errors, and believe me as usual yr friend 


P.S. The Senate has poured out theit abuse of you and particularly 
me for your contract with Peter Force and Clark for the printing of the 
revolutionary documents.? This contract is calculated to amount to a 
million of Dollars. A.J. 


2 The American Archives. [See Bassett, The Middle Group of American Historians, 
Pp. 244-261.] 
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Rocer B. TANEY To JACKSON. 


é WASHINGTON, July 18, 1834. 

My Dear sir, I received a letter from Mr. Gilpin? today saying that he 
would be glad to receive the appointment of Governor of Michigan 
now vacant, if you should think it proper to bestow it on him. You know 
him so well that I need say nothing to recommend him. He appears to 
me to be eminently qualified for the station, and unless there is some other 
person who in your judgment ought to be preferred to him I confess I 
should feel gratified at seeing him receive such a mark of your favour. 
He was singled out for peculiar persecution by the Bank and its ad- 
herents, and his services and the firmness with which he has sustained 
himself in the most trying times have impressed me most favourably 
towards him. During the severest time of the struggle I was in constant 
correspondence with him and he never wavered for a moment. I submit 
his name to your better judgment. 

I accompanied Mr. Van Buren to Harpers Ferry on Tuesday last, and 
took my family with me. We spent Wednesday there and on Thursday 
(yesterday) we seperated at the Point of Rocks, he taking the Rail road 
to Baltimore, which he expected to leave this morning. He was well re- 
ceived by our friends at Harpers Ferry. He was saluted according to his 
rank, and in the evening a volunteer band of music of young mechanics 
waited on him and played many patriotic airs. I am satisfied he will 
gain more and more favour as he mixes more and more with the people. 

I go to Baltimore on Monday. My friends there are making prepa- 
rations to meet me at the City line, and are to have a Barouche and four 
horses to convey me into the City, escorted by a number of my friends, 
and then I am to meet our friends generally. You know this is my first 
trial in this way, and I am not sure that I am very well fitted for such 
scenes, and under any other circumstances would excuse myself. But 
at present it seems to be a matter of duty, and is moreover I acknowledge 
not a little gratifying. Some day in the next week they are to give me a 
dinner and I suppose I must make a speech. Although I have no desire to 
become a table orator, yet I am quite willing to make a speech at this time.” 

I write you about these small matters because I suppose it would not be 
disagreeable to you to know what your friends are about. And as the 
heads of Departments will of course inform you of public matters it is 
unnecessary for me to trouble you about them. You see what the Bank 
and its friends are about in the public papers. Their correspondence with 
the New York Committee, and with the senate’s committee of finance 
appear to me to be extraordinary acts of folly. Their admission that they 
continued the curtailment until they found that Congress would do nothing 


1 Henry D. Gilpin of Delaware was one of the four government directors who in 1833 
reported adversely to Biddle’s policy in conducting the Bank. They were rejected by the 
Senate in 1834, when their terms expired. Jackson renominated them and they were again 
rejected. The appointment to the governorship of Michigan went to Stevens T. Mason, 

2 Taney, whom Jackson appointed Secretary of the Treasury after the dismissal of 
Duane, Sept. 23, 1833, was rejected by the Senate on June 24, 1834. He sent in his resig- 
nation next day and retired at once from the office. He became a hero to the Jackson 
party and was given a grand reception in Baltimore, where he returned on June 2t. 
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for them, is perfectly true. But as they do not mind the truth when it 
stands in their way I wonder they should have taken pains to publish 
what ought to ruin and disgrace them if there was no other proof on the 
subject. Their agreement to open every thing to the Senates Commnittee 
composed as it is is if possible still worse after the ground taken with 
the committee of the House. 

I trust that this letter will find you safe at the Hermitage * and im- 
proved in health. You will I know have so much to do, that I cannot wish 
you to take the trouble of replying to my letters. And with earnest prayers 
for your health and happiness, 

I am D’r sir most respectfully and truly your friend and obt. s’t 


VICE-PRESIDENT VAN BUREN TO JACKSON.” 


NEw York, July 22, 1834. 

my dear Sir, As the enclosed may possibly miss you on your travels I 
think it safest to send it to you. I hope you will think well of the views 
which it takes of the subject. They have given great satisfaction in this 
quarter, and cannot fail of effect. The ground, that this is in truth a 
question between Aristocracy and Democracy, cannot be too often or too 
forcibly impressed upon the minds of the people. It requires constant 
vigilance to keep the former under any thing like subjection. You have 
done more to cripple its spirit than any, not to say all your predec[e]ssors, 
and the Tories, as I have before told you will not forgive you for it 
neither now nor hereafter. Their hatred is the best evidence of your 
orthodoxy, and the highest compliment that can be paid to your patriotism. 
President Monroe came into his second term all but unanimously, and my 
friend Gov Yates when complimented upon a similar incident in his life 
replied, Yes, and by G’d I went out unanimously. Every community that 
enjoys the least semblance of freedom is kept in contention by these 
antagonist[ic] principle[s], and no man please[s] both without sacrafizing 
principle to expediency. The course you have taken will draw down 
upon you present hatred from the enemies of freedom, but what is of 
more value, it will secure you the heartfelt devotion of its sincere friends 
now, and the admiration of posterity in all time to come. 

I never witnessed so fine a spirit as I have found amongst our real 
friends every where, and particularly in Philadelphia. Their kindness to 
me was truly without stint. The last correspondence between Biddle and 
the Merchants, in which he promises them liberal indulgences in future, 
has produced a wonderfull effect here, even in the ranks of the Banks. 
Its conformity to the advice you gave them, to apply to Biddle, is in every 
bodies mouth, and the affair makes us many friends. The opposition 
labor hard to shake off the Bank, but we are determined to hold them to 
it. A fitter union was never found. We were for a long time kept in 
painful suspence about you, until we recd. an extract from your letter to 


3 Jackson reached the Hermitage on Aug. 5, 1834. 
1 Library of Congress, Donelson Papers. ; 
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Major Lewis. It was very cruel in you to deprive poor Poins? of his 
breakfast. Conscience makes cowards of us all. I leave here the day 
after tomorrow for Albany where I hope to find a letter from you. Taney 
has had a splendid reception, and is to have a public dinner on Thursday. 
I have sent them a whole-Hog toast. I shall write you as often as I have 
any thing to say and sometimes perhaps, when I have not. Remember 
me kindly to the major, your son and daughter and the young folks and 
believe me to be 
Yours truly 


Major WILt1AM B. Lewis To Jacxkson.! 


WASHINGTON, July 25, 1834. 

My D’r Genl, By the time this letter gets to Nashville, you will have 
reached, in all probability, the Hermitage, in good health, I hope, and 
without the occurrence of any accident to yourself or traveling companions. 
yes, my dear Sir, in a very few days from this date you will once more 
repose in the bosom of your family and breathe the fresh and pure air of 
your own “ sweet Home”; and, to the other delights of the Hermitage, 
you will have the happiness, I trust, to find your son and daughter and 
their sweet little ones enjoying good health. In the cool and refreshing 
shades of your own lawns, and the domestic quiet of your own hospitable 
mansion, you will be enabled to forget, for a while at least, I hope, the 
trouble and toil of your official station, as well as the detraction and politi- 
cal intrigues of this City. How happy should I be were I also at Fair- 
field; * but I fear my absence from that delightful spot, will necessarily 
be prolonged far beyond my wishes. 

I have written you two letters since you left here. One addressed to you 
at Abington, and the other at Knoxville. It did not occur to me at the time 
that you would not, probably pass thro’ Knoxville; but if you should 
not, the Post master, will, of course, send it to you. In one of my letters I 
informed you, I believe, that Mr. Van Buren left here about a week 
after you did. He felt and expressed much anxiety about you, on account 
of the great distance you had to travel and the inte[n]se hot weather. 
Before he left he insisted on my communicating to him the first inteligence 
I might receive of your movements, and to inform him how you got on. 
On the receipt of your letter from Greenville, Va., I sent him extracts 
from it—particularly that part relating to the Honorable Geo. Poindexter, 
as I thought it would be amusing to him. The anecdote has got out here 
and is a source of much amusement to our friends. 

There is nothing new, or interesting here, since my last, that is not to 
be found in the public Journals. Washington is uncommonly quiet and 
dull, since the departur[e] of the panic makers. It has quite a lonely and 
solitary appearance; but this is the season for labour in the offices, as it 


2 Probably George Poindexter, of Mississippi, then among Jackson’s opponents. There 
is an allusion to the incident in Lewis to Jackson July 25, 1834, post. f 

1 Library of Congress, Donelson Papers. This letter shows just the part Lewis played 
in the career of Jackson. He influenced the small appointments, was the go-between for 
office-seekers, and retailed political gossip. : 

2 Lewis’s plantation, two miles north of Nashville. 
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is in the recess of Congress only that the ordinary and current business 
can be kept up. The Heads of Bureau therefore, should avail themselves 
of the opportunity of bringing up their back business, and I have no 
doubt the most of them will. Altho laterly, I have very little to do with 
Judge Hayward,* and never expect to have much to do with him again, 
yet it gives me pleasure to say to you that I believe he attends more closely 
to business than heretofore he has done; but how long he will continue to 
go regularly to his office I know not, for his own sake however I should 
hope as long as he continues to hold it. 

I wrote to you a few days ago in relation to the appointment of Gov. 
of Michigan Territory. Mr. Eaton‘ it is probable, has written to you 
himself upon the subject. He told me he would prefer living at Detroit, 
to a residence in Florida. My only solicitude in relation to the matter is 
on his account. I should always like to see him gratified when it can be 
done with propriety, and without injury to you, the Administration, or the 
Party; And, I am sure, it is only upon such terms he would desire it. 
I recd. a letter from Mr. Toland also upon this subject, requesting me to 
write to you in behalf of Major Barker, Collector of Philadelphia, who, 
he said, would be willing to exchange his office for that. I suppose Toland 
and others have written to you in favour of his appointment; and as you 
know the Major as well as I do, it is unnecessary, I presume, for me to 
recommend him to you. I have recd. letters, also, from Harrisburg, 
recommending Genl. Simon Cameron ® for the same situation, whose ap- 
pointment, it is said, would be popular with the Democratic party of 
Penna. Genl. Cameron is an inteligent man, and no doubt would make an 
efficient officer ; but he, too, is as well known to you as he is to me. It is 
proper, however, that I should say that Mr. Franklin, Clerk of the House 
of Rep. called on me a day or two ago, and expressed himself very warmly 
in favour of Genl Cameron and said his appointment would be very 
acceptable to our friends in his state, and was particularly desirous that 
I should say so to you. 

Mr. Franklin had just returned from Harrisburg, and after he had 
disposed of the Michigan Affair, I enquired of him, with regard to the 
appearance of things in Penna. and he gave me a very satisfactory, indeed 
flattering account of the prospects of the democratic party. He thinks 
we are acquiring strength in that great state every day, and that our 
numbers, in the House of Representatives, next Congress, will be nearly 
doubled. The best feelings, he says, exist and the greatest exertions are 
every where making by our friends. Indeed the political Horizon brightens, 
whether we look to the North the West, or the South. Col. Hamilton, 
who is in the Niagara Country, in a letter recd. here a few days ago, says 
he has taken much pains to make himself well acquainted with public 
sentiment in the Western part of New York, and is satisfied that, so far 
from the Administration having lost any of its strength, in that part of 
the state, it is stronger than it ever has been. He feels confident that the 


8 Probably Elijah Hayward, chief of the General Land Office. 


e? ene H. Eaton, previously senator and Secretary of War, governor of Florida 1834- 


5 Afterward senator and secretary of war. 
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November elections will corroborate this opinion, by giving to the Re- 
publican ticket increased majorities. 

The same thing may be said, I have no doubt, of Ohio. From the 
best and most authentic information, I believe the democracy stand as 
f[rJein[d]ly and are as united in that great Western state as in either 
Penna. or New York. Virginia too, I think, is beginning to open her 
eyes, and a few months more will enable her to see and understand how 
grossly she has been deceived and imposed on. The clouds of dust which 
the Bank Orators succeeded, to some extent, in getting up to blind the 
people with, have now almost entirely passed away and the whole nation 
is convinced that their clamour about hard times, distress etc. was mere 
fiction, as the country was never in a more happy and prosperous condition 
than at this time. : 

I saw Mr. Thomas last evening, of the Metropolis Bank, and he re- 
quested me, when next I wrote to you, to present his best respects, and say 
to you that his Bank (Metropolis) is sound and safe; and that in future 
he has nothing to fear from the U.S. Bank—the last week’s business, he 
says, has enabled him to get back a part of his specie ($25000) and he 
expects to make another haul on saturday, as the balance of trade, so far 
this week, has been in his favour. 

A vacancy has taken place in the Post Office at Buffalo, and as it is an 
Office of some importance there are, I presume, many applicants for it. 
Among that number is Col. Dibble,° who I understand is strongly recom- 
mended by the citizens of the place. Major Barry’ does not wish, for 
particular reasons to make the appointment himself, and will, therefore, 
refer the whole matter to you. I have not understood that Mr. VanBuren, 
or his personal friends, feels any solicitude about the matter. I think Major 
Barry’s preferences are decidedly for Dibble; but, as stated before, he will 
not appoint, him, unless upon your decision. I suppose his delicacy arises 
from the circumstance of its once having been reported that he had loaned 
him money. That affair has been, I think, satisfactorily explained, and, 
if there be no other objection, should have no weight. It is not improbable 
but Mr. VanBuren’s friends may be impressed with the belief that Col. 
Dibble is opposed to him. If such an impression has been made upon 
their minds, I feel confident there is no foundation whatever for it. He 
was once opposed to Mr. VanBuren, because he belonged to what was 
called the Clinton party, as was the case with all the Canal contractors 
without an exception; but after the death of that great man and the re- 
jection of Mr. VanBuren by the Senate, his opposition ceased, and he 
zealously supported him for the Vice Presidency. I am told he was in 
favour of, and supported your election in 1828; and, ever since I have 
known him, he has been a uniform and decided supporter of your Ad- 
ministration. I am confident his appointment can be injurious, neither to 
the Administration, or to Mr. VanBuren—on the contrary I think it will 
be beneficial to him Mr. Va:B. Col. Dibble has much popularity with, 
and influence over, the labouring part’of the community particularly that 


6 OQ. H. Dibble received the appointment as postmaster at Buffalo, N. Y. 
7 William T. Barry of Kentucky, Postmaster General. 
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portion of it on the canals and railroads. Besides, the injury and losses 
he has sustained by having his contract for building a bridge across the 
Potomac annuled and set aside, gives him some claims certainly upon this 
administration. He has his heart set upon this matter, and says he would 
be much gratified to receive the appointment, if it were only to show his 
enemies that he has not lost the confidence of the President and his 
friends. I must beg pardon for dwelling so long upon this subject, but 
in justice to my own feelings, as well as to Col. Dibble, I could not have 
said less. 

Since writing the above I have understood that a gentleman by the 
name of McPherson, is Col. Dibbles principle opponant. I am told he is 
quite a respectable and clever man, but that he does and always has 
belonged to the Opposition. Of this I am told there is no doubt. It seems 
to me then that there should be no competition between the two. Col. 
McGee * a former member of Congress I believe, and a true friend, speaks 
in high terms of Col. Dibble, and evidently thinks he ought to receive the 
appointment. He lives in the Western part of New York. I should 
really like this appointment to be given to Col. D. if on an examination 
of the papers it can be done with any sort of propriety. I am told Mc- 
Pherson does not live in Buffaloe—if therefore an objection should be 
made to any of the other applicants, on that account, it will be equally 
applicable to him. .... 


VicE-PRESIDENT VAN BUREN TO JACKSON.* 


LEBANON SPRINGS, N. Y., August 2, 1834. 

my dear sir, 1 was made happy by the receipt of your kind letter of the 
8th Instant. The length of time during which we had no authentic ac- 
counts of you, and the rumours comeing from the adversary, (false as 
they generally are,) had nevertheless created not a little uneasiness with 
many of your friends, an uneasiness in which I freely participated. Your 
hand writing, (an unerring test of mine) shews me that you enjoy your 
usual health, and that it may long continue so is my sincere prayer. Al- 
though I was disappointed in not receiving a letter from you on your 
journey, I knew you too well, and have heretofore participated too largely 
in your kindness not to be satisfied, that your omission to write was not 
without reason. I am nevertheless not sorry that you have thought proper 
to make so feeling an explanation of it; as it gives me an excuse for 
saying, what, with my habitual aversion to professions, I could not other- 
wise have brought myself to do. Once for all then permit me to assure 
you, that so conscious am I of the inflexible justice which marks the 
relations between yourself and those who have the good fortune to rank 
amongst your personal friends of the, as I firmly believe, unparallelled 
constancy of your regards; and so deeply am I penetrated by the evidences 
of it which, at a critical period of my life, as well as at all ther times, 
I have myself recd, that it is not in the power of circumstances to modify, 
much less to change the feelings and opinions which I cherish upon those 


8 John Magee, of Bath, N. Y., M. C. 1827-1831. 
1 Library of Congress, Van Buren MSS. 
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points, and which, happen what may, wil! go with me to my grave. It is 
only when distance seperates us that I have an opportunity to give full 
vent to those feelings, and then they come upon me with irresistable force. 
When we are together at Washington the cares and vexations of the 
public service have no moments for the indulgence of personal feelings. 
Believe me that whatever you do, that can by possibility bear upon me, 
I always take it for granted (although I may not be able to comprehend it 
at the time) is intended for my benefit, and sincerely entertaining the con- 
viction that your foresight and judgment in such matters is superior to 
my own, I am quiet, and content. Asking that this may stand as a 
perpetual record of my faith, I will neither now, nor hereafter, say any 
thing more upon the subject. 

I am rejoiced to hear that Tennessee is agt. a Bank as well as the Bank. 
That is the only position worth occupying. If a national Bank of any 
description were established, the Stock would inevitably go into similar 
hands. Whatever restraints were allowed in the first charter, for effect, 
would soon be given up by Congress under some plausible pretence or 
other and the great struggle through which the country has passed would 
be rendered altogether unavailing. Indeed I have not a doubt that, if 
for no other purpose than to make the victory over the people more con- 
spicuous, Nicholas Biddle would be appointed President of the New Bank, 
and installed in full plentitude of the power he has so greatly abused. 
By a course like this, the stand which has been taken by the people, and 
which would have done honor to the brightest period of this or any 
other Republic, would but furnish a topic for the jeer[s], and revilings, 
of the enemies of Republican principles. On you my dear Sir more, vastly 
more than on any other man, or set of men, it depends, under the 
Providence of God, to save our Country from such burning shame. You 
have commenced the good work, and you must carry it through. You 
will not therefore I hope fail upon all proper occasions to frown upon this 
fraudulent, and dangerous, and heretical, distinction between the Bank and 
a Bank—a distinction which must be rendered odious and inoperative, 
or what has been done, will have been done in vain. .... 

The opposition papers are waxing warm upon the subject of the vacant 
seat on the Bench, and mean, in substance, that it shall be filled by none 
but a friend of the Bank. I shall endeavour to obtain an article from 
the Albany Argus shewing the ground taken upon the subject here, and 
send it to you. 

Remember me kindly to Major Donelson and all your House Hold 


VicE-PRESIDENT VAN BUREN TO JACKSON.” 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, August 7, 1834. 
My dear Sir, I have now been here several days, have seen persons 
from almost every part of-the State, and have no doubt, that our success 
is as certain as any future event, that is dependent upon the voice of the 
people, can possibly be. The adversary is suffering under the pangs of 
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anticipated defeat, and carry on their countenances the simptoms of the 
pain which they so justly suffer. Webster is to meet a congregation of 
them here on the 13th instant, but if they give him any assurances of 
anticipated success, he would, if he had the sense and observation in such 
matters of which he is destitute, detect the falsity of their representation, 
in the woe-begone countenances which they carry about. We will give a 
few more last words about removal of the Deposits in our state address, 
which I will send you. They are already prepared, and will I trust, make 
the propriety, success, and efficacy, and indispensable necessity of that 
Step so plain, that he who runs may read, and understand it. 

Judge Johnson? is dead and you will of course be greatly pressed 
about his successor. Allow me to make a suggestion for your considera- 
tion. Six of the Western and South Western States are now without 
regular Circuit Courts. This is great injustice, and the wonder is that 
they have submitted to it so quietly. Neither party has hitherto been willing 
to incur the responsibility of increasing the number of Judges, or are both 
unwilling to leave to its adversary the appointment of new ones. It is to 
one, or both of these causes that this unequal and unjust state of things 
has been allowed to continue. 

It strikes me that a fair opportunity is now offered to remedy the evil, 
by holding up the appointment until Congress can have an opportunity 
to divide the U.S. into seven Circuits, including all the new States in them. 
The old circuits in the old States are too small, and the whole business can 
be easily done by seven judges. It would be much better for them to be 
now employed, and if there are any of them, who, through age, or in- 
firmities are rendered incapable of rendering reasonable service, it is to 
be hoped they will have patriotism enough to retire, and make room for 
others who are both able and willing to do so. I believe that it can be 
made very plain that the present circuits can with the greatest propriety 
be enlarged, and the whole subject can be placed in such a way before 
Congress, as [to] force a proper action upon them, and render essential 
service to the Country. 

Remember me affectionately to your Household 


To Francis P. Buarr. 
Private. 
HERMITAGE, August 7, 1834. 

My dear sir, Since closing my letter to Major Lewis this morning I 
have recd. yours of the 24th ult. 

I arrived here on the evening of the 5th instant worn down with ill 
health, bad roads and heat of weather, and my horses worn down, scarcely 
able to get into Port. I have had no rest yet, yesterday a committee from 
Nashville waited upon me to present the resolutions of a large meeting 
and to invite me to pertake of a dinner. To this I was compelled to yield, 
as I was confidentially advised it was the sinceré wishes of all, that an 
opportunity might be given to promulgate the sentiments of: the people 
(by toasts) around the board—next wednesday I am to meet them. I have 
been labouring from the moment of my arrival opening and reading letters, 
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and now, have not got half throug, and at present I have but a moment 
for an acknowledgement of your letter. 

I have complied with yours and Mrs. B. request. I have kissed my 
pet for you both, presented your salutations to sarah and Andrew who 
requests me in the kindest manner to reciprocate them. I found all my 
family well, a few of my negroes excepted, little Rachel as sprightly as a 
little fairy and as wild as a little partridge. I brought her a little doll which 
was the only thing that induced her to come to me. She is not as heavy 
as the son, who is a very large fat boy well fed by the spoon as well as the 
breast—sarah has just recovered her health: is still a little thin— so much 
for domestic affairs. 

now a moment to the political part of your letter. The Governor of 
Michigan is a puzling matter—Southerland, Gilpin, Cameron, Eaton and 
Col Mack, and Charles Biddle with many others—Gilpin by Taney, 
Forsythe, Kendall etc., etc., etc., on the ground of his being made the 
victim of the Bank etc., etc., etc. I will decide on this matter with great 
deliberation and perhaps not before my return to Washington. I have 
duly noted the other matter contained in your letter and will only 
here remark that you are at liberty to use the report to me by the secretary 
of the senate and Clerk of the House as the basis of the your [sic] 
remarks you may make on the extravagance and waste of the public trea- 
sure in printing, but as I intend to bring this to the view of the nation in 
my next annual Message you are not to publish them as official documents, 
but if necessary you can say you have been permitted to see them and vouch 
for the correctness of your statement. 

I have always given the Editor of the ministerial paper a view of the 
Bank reports, they are not confidential, they are for the information of the 
Government and the people, it shews the general state of the Bank and 
nothing more, a knowledge of which belongs to the people. ... . 


To Vi1cE-PRESIDENT VAN BurREN.’ 


HERMITAGE, August 8, 1834. 

my dear sir, I reached home on the evening of the 5th worn down with 
bad health, hot weather and intolerable roads, found my family in good 
health except Sarah who has just recovered and has now the promise of 
hea[1]th. I found on my whole journey every thing to cheer us, pros- 
perity every where, and all gratified and happy on the prospects of a circu- 
lating and stable metalic currency, and particularly the gold coin which 
many had not for years seen a piece, before we presented them in payment 
of our bills. I had taken the precaution to lay in as many half Eagles as 
paid our bills on our passage... . .« 

Our friend Bell ? has found what I told him in Washington to be true 
that his silence had injured-him at home. he must come out boldly against 
a Bank as well as thie Bank,or he is politically gone. I am told his friends, 
will compell him to come out boldly and take his stand openly against the 
Bank and a Bank and in favour of you. This will save him and nothing 
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short of it. having thus far written I am handed your letter of the 22nd 
of July, Newyork, with its inclosure for which I thank you. I had not 
seen the address before, for all thro’ virginia at the public Houses I had 
not seen a Globe or a newyork paper. I am happy to hear the cheering 
news from the north and its not less so in the south and west as far as 
I have travelled or have heard from. Mr. Rives * will receive a united vote 
in western Va. and Eastern and middle are changing very fast and all 
the signs of the times are flattering. ... . 


To V1cE-PRESIDENT VAN BUREN.’ 


HERMITAGE, August 16, 1834. 

.... 1 am just returned from Nashville where I was invited to 
meet my friends, by a committee of the citizens of Nashville and its 
vicinity and, also by a committee from the convention, and where I sat 
down surrounded by upwards of fifteen hundred of my friends, and from 
appearences, all animated by one voice. The members of convention en- 
tirely united approving of the course of the administration, and all united in 
harmony and feeling on the prospect of a stable metalic currency instead 
of rags, and hailing the event as the precursor of putting down all 
national Banks and thereby to preserve the morals of our people and our 
free institutions. 

To the great disappointment of the members of convention, there were 
no toasts permitted but two. Irst, The health of the President, and in 
return I was called upon for a sentiment—you will see it, and it came upon 
the ears of the Bank arristocracy with as much surprise as the toast I 
gave at the Jefferson dinner in Washington—all my friends applaud the 
sentiment as appropriate for the occasion.” Grundy and Carroll and 
Col Polk delighted with it, but I am told Mr. Bells friends received it 
as a death blow to the Bank and a Bank, and are trying to secretely impress 
the people that it was intended as a death blow to Mr. Bell. This is entirely 
political and gratuitous. I am Bells personal friend, he is mine, I believe; 
I am also his political, if he will adopt what I believe the true policy for the 
safety and interest of the country, but I am for a stable metalic currency, 
and against the bank and a bank; for if we burn the old Phenix, and 
foster a young one from its ashes, the young will grow as hateful and 
injurious as the old one. I can see no difference between them, and if Mr. 
Bell does not come out clearly and distinctly against all national Banks 
he is politically destroyed—my toast was to undeceive and preserve all 
from such delusions, and to convince all that with my approbation no 
national Bank could be chartered. 

I fear the Bank influence will destroy Bell—his constituents are fearful 
of him from his silence last congress and unless he comes out against all 


8 William C. Rives of Virginia did not come back to the Senat i 
when he filled the vacancy caused by the resignation of John icc at 4, 1836, 
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national Banks he will have opposition of the strongest kind, and I fear 
the bank influence will prevail over him; all his Nashville friends are in 
favour of a Bank and for Mr. mcClain [or] Mr. Ephraim Foster at the 
head—whilst his father, the Gov., Grundy, etc. etc. etc. are deadly hostile 
to both. Grundy told me the other day he would go the whole hog for 
you, and this openly and boldly whenever it became necessary. The silence 
of Bell last congress has demolished his popularity in the state with all 
republicans, they believe he is in favor of the Bank, and he has no alterna- 
tive left but to come out openly to relieve himself. The Bank junto will 
endeavour to keep him with them. I hope he will have more sense than to 
be destroyed by them. ; 

If Newyork, Pennsylvania, and Ohio does their duty at the Polls in 
October next, all is safe. One thing your state ought to aid the government 
in. The U.States Bank has formed the plan (so says Govr. Findly) * to 
take in all the gold as it is coined at the mint, and thereby prevent its 
circulation amonghst the people, thereby preventing the people from seeing 
and benefitting by the metalic currency, whilst their hired presses are 
crying out, the gold and metalic bills are a hoax upon the people, and all 
done for political effect, that these bills are an injury instead of a benefit 
to the people. This must be counter[ac]ted, as far as it can be, by the 
administration, the States and the people. The State of Newyork and her 
Banks can do much in athwarting this wicked attempt of the U.S. Bank 
in this plan of monopoly of the Gold—attend to this. I have wrote Mr. 
Woodbury on this subject. Your Banks can aid much in purchasing the 
bullion as well dug from our soil as imported and have it coined and circu- 
lated thro your State. it will soon again make its way thro the hands of the 
people, gladen their hearts and return in part to the Banks and be in the 
country to sustain the Banks in time of need against the runs made upon 
them. The mint is strikeing $20,000 in half Eagles pr day, when the die 
for the Eagle is ready it will issue $40,000, or 4 millions every hundred 
days. this will if well managed put an end to the evil of the paper system 
on the labour of our country, and leave commerce and the Banks to regu- 
late their affairs in their own way, without effecting the vallue of labour, 
or of the property of the country by over issues and sudden withdrawalls, 
as is now, and has been heretofore the case; will give peace to our country 
and perfect security to its labour. .... 


Francis P, BLAIR TO JACKSON. 


WasHINGTON, August 18, 1834. 

.... I have just left Barry and Lewis at the White House. I had 
gone up to visit Mrs. Cass with Lewis, after persuading Eliza in vain to 
go with us. She said she was too unwell, and we had not been sitting 
with Mrs. Cass more than 15. minutes, when just as we were starting 
back, we met Eliza walking as active as Emily on the Race Course, and 
smirking with your letter in her hand, which she had just got from the 
Post office. She had travelled a half a mile to spread the good news, which 
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your hand writing on the back indicated. We came back together to your 
house, read over the letter, drank your health in glasses of Ice Sangree, 
notwithstanding the Cholera, and with one accord wished that you might 
not come back again to take possession of our “ high life above stairs” 
until the ice formed as thick in Van Nesses’ ditch as it was in our Sangree, 
which might be a quarter of an inch. 

The Postmaster General * has been quite sick, but is getting to be himself 
again. He says he will have the facts prepared for your communication 
and as in the course of the Session, they will also be authenticated by the 
committee of the House, it will bring the abuses home to the great auther 
of abuses in our day, the Bank. Rives * made a calculation for me, showing 
that largely upwards of an hundred thousand dollars have been filched 
from the Department in the fraud of giving the Bank the benefit of 
franking privilege for upwards of a million of speeches it published to 
destroy you, and this, together with what Duff Green and Gales got for 
printing them and the Congressional pensions given them, would have paid 
off the Post office Debt and continued the advantage of the mail to many 
thousands to whom it must now be denied, to satisfy the economical scruples 
of the Bankites. I am glad of your suggestion of putting off the decision of 
the Governorship, until you see the whole ground. For my part, I had 
rather see Eaton gratified, than any of the others named, but I doubt 
whether the Senate would pass him again, and I doubt whether it would be 
his interest to be passed, for Michigan will be a state, in a year or so, and 
Florida will not. Besides the Northern or middle section people who have 
populated Michigan, may feel, that they ought to have a man of their 
own region, to rule over them. 

A still more important appointment has devolved on you by the death 
of: Judge Johnson. The aristocracy made a formidable lodgment in the 
Judicial life Department, in Washingtons and Adams’ time. Thus Mr. 
Jefferson could not reach it although he did the midnight batch of Judges. 
You might have completely reformed it and put an end to the power which 
rivetted the chains of the Bank on the states, if you had found men of 
your own principles in Baldwin and McLean. Johnsons death, and the 
probable resignation of Duval and the Chief Justice before the end of your 
term, will probably enable you, to impose a strong Republican control 
over this bench of Lords, especially if you have the making of a Chief 
Justice, who is something like a president of a Bank, all in all sufficient 
and prevailing in their privy councils. Crawford and Cummins and King ® 
have been talked of here. I think none of them will do. the two last are 
Bank men. Crawford, although he has got right on that subject, is too 
old, drinks, sleeps on the bench, is shattered in his faculties. For my 
part [ know but few of the Georgians and those I do know are not much 
suited to the high calling. Forsythe * could recommend well, but thrown 
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in the great issue to which parties are brought at last, he is on the Bank 
side of the constitutional principle, which I take to be altogether the 
wrong side for a Judge. I think it would be well to have Govr Lumpkins’ ° 
history of nominees, if you do not know them yourself. 

ne yr friend 


To GovERNOR WILLIAM FINDLAY. 


HERMITAGE, August 20, 1834. 

Dear sir, I have the pleasure to acknowlege the receipt of your very 
kind letter of the Irst instant just received, inclosing me the first half 
Eagle coined at the mint in pursuance of the act of Congress of the 28th 
of June last, and which thro’ you is presented by the chief coiner Adam 
Eckfeeldt Esqr for my acceptance. Assure Mr. Eckfeeldt that I receive 
this memento of his regard with much pleasure, and that I will treasure it 
up with others presented by my fellow citizens with your kind letter which 
shall be handed down for the benefit of the future historian, whose pen 
may be employed in recording the events of the present day, or as the 
opposition say, “the revolution.” It is a revolution from a destructive 
corrupting and demoralising paper system that makes the rich richer, and 
the poor poorer, to that of a metalic currency, which will give prosperity 
to our country, by giving to labour a fair and stable reward, and in keeping 
pauperism from our doors, and must be hailed by posterity, as a glorious 
revolution. 

The officers of the mint deserve great praise for their skill, energy and 
industry in so promptly carrying into effect the act of congress and in 
preparing the mint so expeditiously for coining all the bullion it may 
receive. 

I have duly noted your information with regard to the intention of the 
conductors of the u. states Bank, to buy up all the gold coin as it is Issued 
from the mint to prevent its circulation amonghst the people. This is, 
from their former reckless and corrupt course, precisely what was to be 
expected—this they well know is the only scheme that its circulation 
amonghst the people can be prevented and the paper kept in circulation, 
but it is the duty of the Executive Government and it will perform it to 
adopt all legitimate means, to prevent this wicked machination of the 
Bank from being carried into effect, which has and must operate so in- 
juriously to the great interest of the labour of our country. every true 
patriot and friend to his country will unite with the Government in 
resisting this wicked scheme of the Bank so destructive to the best 
interests of our beloved country, so destructive to the morals and the 
virtue of the people on which the perpetuity of our republican institution 
rests. 

The vast importations of bullion expected from foreign countries with 
that produced from our own soil I hope will keep the mint well employed, 
and from a coinage of 4 millions this year two millions at least will find 
its way to the hands of the people. This will put forth two million of 
tongues against the destructive and corrupting paper system and secure 
forever our happy republican form of Government. I never have despaired 
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of our republic, my hopes rest upon the virtue of the people, the source 
of all sovereign power in republics. the Gold bill, and the other metalic 
bill,2 has done more for the prosperity of the union by rousing the people 
to a sense of their own prosperity than all other legislation by congress 
since the adoption of our present constitution, and for its success, Mr. 
Taney, Benton, and Polk, deserve not only golden medals, but the grati- 
tude of their country. 

I have presented you to my son and daughter ; to Mr. and mrs. Donelson 
which was with much pleasure recd. and sincerely and kindly reciprocated. 
Mr Donelson and his son has been indisposed, Mr. D. with a violent attack 
of fever, the son teething, both of whom are fast recovering. Mr. and Mrs. 
Donelson begs me to ask you to present to their mother their kind and 
affectionate regard in which my son, daughter and self unite. 

accept the assurance of my continued respect and esteem with my best 
wishes for your happiness, 


Francis P. BLArR TO JACKSON. 


WASHINGTON, August 26, 1834. 

My Dear Genl., I have been besetting Mr. Woodbury, and so has Mr. 
Forsyth, to come out with his correspondence with Biddle about the 
sequestration or rather the robbery committed, in seizing upon the Govt. 
Dividends under pretence of indemnity for loss on the French Bill; and 
although Mr. W. is anxious that the publication should be made, yet he 
thinks there would be an indelicacy in him as a party to the correspondence, 
to bring it out himself. I suggested to him, that as you were the Repre- 
sentative of the Govt. as a stockholder, and appointed its guardians, (the 
Directors), that you, in this character might properly permit its publica- 
tion, for the information of the nation, who were interested in this conver- 
sion of its property, the proceeds of its stock, to the use of the Bank. He 
agreed with me, that it would be entirely proper for you to give publicity 
to the transaction, if you inclined to do so. 

Would it not be well, therefore, if you were to permit some Nashville 
paper to say, that the Correspondence had been forwarded to you by the 
Department, and that as the violation of the rights of the Government 
was of so flagrant a character it was deemed proper, that it should be 
immediately exposed and that the official Correspondence was therefore 
at once submitted to the nation? Your rule has always been publicity, 
and I have no doubt it is the safe rule with a chief magistrate, who relies 


on the support of the great body of the people, rather than corrupt 
politiciansetg.a. « 


To AnpREw J. Hutcuines.? 


NASHVILLE, August 27, 1834. 
Dear Andrew, Soon after my arrival at home I wrote You, thatel 
could not go out as I had intended to see my friend Mrs. Coffee and 
requesting you to come in and see me, and receive your money due from 
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Major Wm. B. Lewis, as Mr Thos Crutchen informed me it was ready 
and would be paid on the production of the note. Not having heard from 
you or Mrs. Coffee, to whom I also wrote, I am fearful the letters have not 
reached you, and how this could happen as they were mailed here, I cannot 
conjecture. 

I must leave home for the city by the eighth of next month, and unless 
you come in before that time I shall not have the pleasure of seeing you 
at this time. I had a hope that Mrs Coffee would have come in that I 
might have had the pleasure of seeing her. I would have rejoiced to 
have seen your dear Mary, but from the information I have recd I do 
not expect it, and from her situation it might be imprudent in this hot 
weather to attempt it. let me hear from you on the receipt of this. . .. . 


To Francis P. Buarr. 


HERMITAGE, August 30, 1834. 

My dear sir, your letter of the 18th instant is just recd. which I have 
read, with much pleasure, P.S. and all, and am happy to hear that all my 
friends are in the land of the living and altho some have been sick, all have, 
and are recovering. My own health is improving and I shall leave here for 
Washington by the 8th proximo, if my dear Sarah’s health be restored 
by that time so that I can leave her. She has had a severe attack and been 
confined to her bed for eight days. She is much better this morning and 
Dr. Hogg says no danger to be apprehended from present symtoms, but 
she is and has been in very low spirits, her dear little boy and daughter 
constantly in her mind, and she will nurse the son occasionally, and in this, 
she is obliged to be indulged, but indeed he is a Hercules, and feeds well, 
will swallow a large spoonful of pap at once, but must be nursed at night to 
put him to sleep, and she will not consent that this shall be done by any but 
herself, but I trust in a kind providence that she will soon be up and 
restored to health. My little pett Rachel, since the confinement of Sarah 
has become quite attached to me. She is indeed an interesting child. I 
take her once a day to see her dear mama, she kisses her and calls then 
for her nurse which she calls Mamee, and goes away cheerfull—to see a 
mothers anxiety on a sick bed for the infant at the breast is truly 
distressing. 

You will see from the papers and the addresses to me, that neither the 
Bank, or a Bank, has any real resting place in Tennessee and in fact as soon 
as the Gold circulates freely amonghst the people all Banks will become 
unpopular with them, and the Banking business will be confined, where 
it ought, to the commercial world. 

I have but this sheet of paper until I send to Town. Therefore I must 
request you to present to Major Lewis my respects, and assure him I 
will answer his letter just recd. when I get paper. To all the heads of 
Departments, to Kendall, to Mr. Tany and their families and all friends 
present me kindly and to Mr. Earl, if he has returned from putting down 
the charleston mob, and tho last I assure not least in our affections present 
Sarah and Andrew’s, and my affectionate regards to yr amiable Lady 
and family and believe me yr friend 
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To B. F. Currey AND H. MontTGoMERy.* 


HERMITAGE, September 3, 1834. 

I have just been advised by Mr. Hardwick from the cherokee country, 
that Walker has been shot, Ridge and other chiefs in favour of emigration, 
and you as the agent of the U. States Govern’t threatened with death. 
The Government of the U.S. has promised them protection, it will perform 
its obligations to a tittle. On the receipt of this, notify John Ross ? and 
his council, that we will hold them answerable for every Murder com- 
mitted by his people on the emigrants or emigrating party, and the agent 
is hereby required with you, to enter upon the inquiry and take depositions 
to prove upon the perpetrator or perpetrators the fact of the intended 
Murder, their advisors, aiders and abettors, and have them dealt with as 
the law directs. You and the agent will cause to be apprehended all persons 
who have made threats against any of the Chiefs of the emigrating party 
or against yourself and have them kept in close confinement until they give 
security to keep the peace. On the application of Governor Carroll of Ten- 
nessee, for the aid of the Military to aid the civil authority, it will be 
yielded to him. You will therefore advise him as well as the Secretary of 
War of all and every danger that may be threatened. The Civil power is 
competant to protect the honest citizen and to punish civil discord and 
murder, and you may assure Mr. John Ross and his coadjutors that it 
will perform its duty. 


To Francis P. Biarre. 


Private. 
HERMITAGE, September 6, 1834. 

My dear sir, yours of the 26th ult. is this moment recd. The correspon- 
dence between the Bank and secretary of State, altho’ I had been advised 
by him that he had sent them on, I supposed had been lost upon their way 
hither. In this 1 am happy to say I was mistaken—they came on in due 
course of mail just as Major Donelson was in the hurry to start to meet 
Emily. without handing them to me, he indorsed and put them away with 
others so that I had no information that they had arrived. on the receipt 
of yours inquiry was made and it is now before me. Mr. Biddle has 
assumed the right of a Foreign Government and under his order of 
mark and reprisals, has seised upon the money of our Government. Had 
I read them before, this correspondence should have been forthwith 
laid before the people, it shall be, monday next. 

My dear sarah and her youngest child has been seriously ill, they are 
both better and if she continues to mend I shall leave here for Washington 
on the Eight instant. I am surrounded with company, and pestured with 
my old complaint head ache brought on by sitting up and must close with 
the request from sarah and my son to be presented to you and-your amiable 
Lady respectfully and kindly, and to sa¥ to you that my dear fittle Rachel 


1 Copy. Currey and Montgomery were respectively emigration and enrolli 
I I rolling age 
the Cherokees, whom it was desired to remove from Georgia to the Sar a ant ae 
Mississippi, later known as Indian Territory. 
2 Indian Chief, delegate of the Cherokees, 
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is truly an interesting child. I know Mrs. Blair would be delighted with 
her. I will have them on next fall. Say to Major Lewis I will write him 
before I leave, that Mr and mrs. Pagaet* are both well, they were to 
see sarah the other day. give my kind regard to all the heads of Depart- 
ments and say to them if life and health lasts I will see them early in 
october, and say to Major Barry he must get well, have all the facts pre- 
pared to enable me to do justice to the Department, and lay before the 
people the [injustice ?] of the report of the majority of senates committee. 
With kind salutations, 


To Major WILtiAM B. Lewis. 


HERMITAGE, September 8, 1834. 

My D’r Major, I have been awaiting the recovery of my Dear Sarah 
before I would write you. Her health is so far restored that I think I can 
leave her tomorrow. Her infant is also mending, and if they are well 
tomorrow as they are to night I shall set out after breakfast on tomorrow. 

I have recd. your kind letters but have had no time to reply to them, 
and even now I am writing after all the company have retired to rest. My 
health is improving, and I hope to reach Washington by the 3d proximo. 
Say to Major Barry I have recd. his letter to day, have no time to answer 
it, but am happy that his health is improving and that he is progressing 
with his retrenchments, and if he procures the facts that I have requested, 
I will bring before the Nation in my next message, in bold relief, the abuse 
of the franking privilege and the injustice of the report of the majority 
of the Senates committee. Our political horison is quite clear here, and 
auspicious omens all over the country to the north, and to the south. There 
was a little attempt to get up a McLain paper in Nashville, and when that 
failed an attempt of some members of the Convention to get a nomination 
of judge White for President. Not a conditional nomination if approved 
by the Convention, but an unconditional one. This could not have been 
with the approbation of the judge, for I am sure he never would permit 
his name to be used to favour the schemes of the opposition, “ to divide and 
conquer,” for every one knows that unless he was taken up by the conven- 
tion that is to convene, he, or any one else stands any chance of being 
elected. I fear there are hypocrites in our ranks who wish to favor the 
designs of the opposition. .... 


To ANDREW JACKSON, JR. 


LIBERTY, TENN., September 10, 1834. 
my dear Andrew, I have reached here in safety and in similar health 
as I left you. I trust in a kind providence that our dear sarah and the babe 
are still improving in health and my dear little Rachel is in good health. 
I did not suppose that my arrxiety for sarah and the dear little ones would 
have been so great as it is. I shall be uneasy until I hear that she and the 
dear little babe is intirely recovered. 


1 Mary Lewis married Alphonse Pageot, later French chargé d'affaires in Washington. 
1N. Y. Pub. Lib., Ford MSS, — 
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I have had some conversation with Doctor Gwinn on the subject of my 
friend Mr. McLamores situation. I say to you, in strict confidence, that 
I find it is worse than I anticipated, and I fear, nay much fear, that William 
and Stockly will ultimately be ruined. I therefore conjure you my son to 
keep clear of indorsements or obligations of every kind, or you may also 
be ruined. I have gone as far in my responsibilities as I can comply with, 
and I wish that Major A. J. Donelson may not have involved himself 
in difficulties, from which he may find it inconvenient, and injurious 
before he gets clear of it. I therefore repeat to you, my dear Andrew, not 
to involve yourself any more by indorsements, or creating debts except 
for the family and farm, but say to all and every one that I have absolutely 
enjoined you not for any one. 

You were thinking of exchanging the tract in the western District 
with Mr. McLamore. I wish you to see the land first, and as Mr. 
McLamore has been giving mortgages (more than one) [and] you are too 
young to investigate titles you had better refrain from saying any thing 
more about it untill you see the land, and consult George Martin on the 
subject and write me before you do any thing conclusive in that business. 

You know my anxiety about my blooded stock, and finding the Mc- 
Lamore mare and the two year old out of the corn field which you and 
myself both thought was looked to by Peter shews, that there is no con- 
fidence to be reposed in these old servants, induces me now to name it and 
draw your attention to it, that you may have your eye occasionally to 
them—it is for your benefit, not mine, altho it will be a gratification to 
hear that they are well attended to for your benefit. unless the two year 
olds are now pushed they will be too small, and the oscar fillies two year 
old stud is particularly pushed, he will terminate in the poney order, he 
is stunted by the want of feeding this summer and unless now pushed he 
will not have size. I am told by George that the Bolivar two year old 
fights the other two. it will be well to order Dunwody to seperate the food 
in the two troughs so that the others can have a fair chance, have these 
three well fed, and McLamores mare and colt with the three year old 
kept in the cornfield until her colt gets in good order and next month wean 
it with the virginians colt and the others. 

I have not time to write sarah—kiss her and the dear little ones for 
me, and say to her let nothing disturb her mind, that I nightly offer up my 
prayers to the throne of grace for the health and safety of you all, and 
that we ought all to rely with confidence on the promises of our dear 
redeemer, and give him our hearts, this is all he requires and all that we 
can do, and if we sincerely do this, we are sure of salvation thro’ his attone- 
ment. I shall write to my dear sarah and you the next leisure. 

What I have said to you about the situation of Mr. McLamore and 
others are in strict confidence, therefore no eye is to see it but yours 


te » 
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To ANDREW JACKSON, JR. 


“Mr. HENLEY’S, ONE MILE EAST OF SPARTA TP LENNG 


September 11, 1834. 
My son, I met Mr. Eastland who commands the Steam Beattie 


Bonnets of blue, and have made an arrangement with him that he freight 
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our cotton to Neworleans for two dollars pr. bale, you will see him in 
Nashville and inform him that you are advised by me of this engagement. 
know his agent, that you may notify him when the cotton is ready for 
delivery. You will be careful to see that all our bales weigh the usual 
weight, 500 Ibs. or upwards each. This will be a saving of upwards of 
one hundred dollars, attend to this my son. 

My health continues to grow better, I hope our dear sarah, and the 
dear babe is getting well, I have concluded to return the usual rout, 
through virginia, and would thank you to write me addressed to me at 
Salem, virginia—it will reach there before me, as I cannot reach there 
before the 20th or perhaps the 22d instant. I will be uneasy until I hear 
from you all. You can give me an account how you progress in getting 
out the cotton. I fear we will have an early frost, indeed I expect it will be 
frost here to night, it is very cold. 

I would barely hint to you that you had better have your two colts 
changed before it becomes cold, now is a fine season for that pur- 


To Major WItt1Am B. Lewis. 


CAMPBELLS STATION, TENN., September 14, 1834. 

My dear Major, Having made this morning a Sabath days journey, 
I am resting the ballance of the day, which will refresh not only our 
horses but ourselves and enable us to reach the City the first or 3rd 
proximo. Major Donelson and Mr. Randolph are my only companions. 
We are all well and improving in health, and rely on the superintendence 
of an all wise providence that he will continue that blessing to us the 
remainder of our journey. My horses has thus far performed well, and 
are now in good condition. 

As I informed you in my last, I remained with Sarah on the 8th, found 
her clear of fever on the morning of the 9th and the babe better. Resigning 
them to our savior and our god, I took my leave of her and the family. 
There has been a good many cases of fever in the country, Nashville never 
known so healthy. 

I have much to say to you on politics when I see you. I fear there are 
many hypocrites in our ranks but they will be unrobed. Judge McLain 
is electioneering in Nashville. The McLain paper has failed, and other 
plans are on foot. The people are wide awake and none of the hidden 
intrigues can succeed. Genl. Hinds and Dr. Gwinn came up to see me, 
and got to my House just as my carriage was drove to the gate. They 
came with me to Lebanon where we tarried all night together and parted. 
They inform me that Poindexter is politically dead and cannot be returned 
as a Senator again. . His very best friends have turned against him. He 
has lied himself to death, arid all his apologies will not now do. 

Give my kind regards to all the heads of Departments, to Kendall and 
family and Mr. Blair and his, and have the House in readiness to receive 


1N. Y. Pub. Lib., Ford MSS. 
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us, and say to the chamber maid to have all our beds clear of bedbuggs, 
and accept assurances of my friendship and regard. 


P.S. Should you see my friend Mr. Taney and his family, present him, 
and them, with my best regards and kind salutations. He is growing 
fast in the hearts of the people. 


Joun Ross To JACKSON. 


Heap oF Coosa, CHEROKEE NATION, September 15, 1834. 

Honored Sir, Enclosed is a true Copy of a Communication handed me 
a day or two since, from two of your agents in this Nation. I beg leave 
to express to you my great astonishment at the import of its Contents, 
And also of my entire ignorance of the reasons which could have prompted 
you to have issued such an order. I am therefore left to form conjectures 
in my own mind on the subject, and which in the absence of facts may be 
erroneous. justice therefore, to others as well as to myself, require that 
I should forbear entertaining them, Until the true reasons are clearly made 
known. The Idea, that myself and the Council shall be held and made 
responsible for offences which by possibility may be committed by others 
on the emigrants or officers of the Govt. when at the same time we shall 
be as innocent of any Crime whatever, as any other living person in the 
World, is too horrible to conceive. That wicked spirit which at times 
have prompted base men to Create strife, Commit murder or Assassina- 
tion Among their fellow men, I can assure you, have no abiding place in 
my breast. And I could have hoped, that you had known my general 
deportment and character too long and too well than to be pursuaded in 
the belief that I could under any circumstances, be guilty of any criminal 
offence. 

I have always been taught to believe, from the Treaties, laws and con- 
stitution of the United States that the whole Cherokee Nation were 
placed under the protection of the Genl. Govt., and that One branch of 
its members had as strong a claim upon that Govt. for protection as 
another and I am not aware that any portion of the members of the chero- 
kee nation having ever forfeited that protection. I cannot, and will not 
therefore, permit myself for a moment to believe that you, as the President 
of the United States, will refuse to extend evenhanded justice to the whole 
cherokee people. If the unfortunate affair which recently took place, 
respecting John Walker jr being shot, has been reported to you as having 
been done by the connivance or knowledge of myself and the Genl. Council 
of the nation, I pronounce it to be a malicious and slanderous falsehood 
against our character ; and was no doubt intended to disturb the peace and 
tranquility of the Nation, and is altogether unworthy your Confidence, 
no matter by whomsoever reported. bs, 

It has been communicated to me within a few days.since, by unques- 
tionable authority, that Ben. F. Currey one of your Agents, has been 
heard to remark in the presence of a number of Walkers relatives that 
should he die of his wound that he, Currey, was determined to have “ John 
Ross ” killed, if he had to do it himself. The motive and object of this 
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threat, is too obvious to be misunderstood. I take occasion to Communi- 
cate it to you, in Order that you may act on the subject as you may think 
proper. I love peace and friendship with all men, and hold myself indi- 
vidually responsible for my Own Acts, but do most solemnly protest 
against any responsibility for the private Conduct of Others. 

With great respect, I am 


To THomas WILLIAM CoKE.? 


WASHINGTON, October 1, 1834. 

Sir, Without the honour of a personal acquaintance, or of previous 
correspondence, I have taken the liberty of introducing a highly esteemed 
countryman to your favourable notice. If contributions like this are 
frequently levied upon your kindness and hospitality, you must attribute 
this to the true cause—to the high regard which, in this country, is enter- 
tained for your character, sentiments, and pursuits. Your name has 
reached us connected with those circumstances which have rendered it 
dear to your own countrymen, and respected in other nations. 

The bearer, Mr. Bradford, is a citizen of Massachusetts and a gentle- 
man for whom I have a warm personal regard. He visits Europe for the 
gratification of a liberal curiosity, and for the examination of the vari- 
ous objects which render a voyage to that country so interesting to an 
American. Altho’ not heretofore a practical agriculturist, he is yet particu- 
larly desirous of becoming acquainted with the system of agriculture which 
has been so highly improved in England. Having, during life, devoted 
much of my attention to this pursuit, and being most anxious to exchange 
for it the the cares of office, I enter into the feelings of Mr. Bradford, and, 
believing that he could no where find a more perfect model than at 
Holkham, I beg leave to recommend him to your kind attention. 

I am, Sir, with much respect Your mo. obt. Servant 


To ANDREW JACKSON, JR. 


WASHINGTON, October II, 1834. 

My son, Thirty one days has elapsed since we left the Hermitage, sarah 
on a sick bed and the babe not recovered from its attack. I left them with 
great anxiety for their restoration to health, but I resigned them to the 
protection of that allwise providence who holds us all in the hollow of 
his hands, in confidence he would preserve them. Still I had your promise 
my son, that you would write me how they were, and I am now, even now, 
without one line from you. I am wearied with anxiety and disappoint- 
ment. I have daily since my arrival here expected to receive a letter from 
you, and with each day, a disappointment. Major Donelson has recd. 
two letters from Stockly in-neither of which is the health of sarah or the 
family named, and whether, to infer from this, that they are still sick or 


1 This letter, addressed to “Coke of Holkham”, the celebrated English agriculturist, 
is now in the library at Holkham, in the possession of Lord Leicester, by whose kind 
permission it is here printed, from a transcript furnished by Mr. C. W. James, librarian, 
It is no. 47 of volume III. of a series entitled “Letters to Thomas William Coke”. Part 
of it was printed by Mr. A. M. W. Stirling in Coke of Norfolk and his Friends, I. 308. 
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have recovered, I am at a loss to conclude, and am still at a greater loss 
to account for your silence, after the charge I gave you, and your promise 
to write me. 

Major Lewis leaves us on tomorrow for Nashville, has promised me 
to visit the Hermitage, deliver a little memento of my affection to sarah for 
the children which is named in the inclosed letter which you will please hand 
her with my blessing to her and the sweet little ones with a kiss. I have 
requested the major to make inquiry as to the health of all the family, to 
see the blood stock, and inquire as to the amt. of the cotton crop, that I 
may be prepared, if my means will permit, on the first of January next 
to pay Hill the ballance for the Land beyond what the cotton crop will 
produce. I hope your Ginn and press performs well and what cotton we 
raise will go to markett well handled, well ginned, and baled, each bale, 
averaging at least 500 lbs. The major will leave Tennessee for this place 
early in Novbr. by whom I shall hope to hear that all the family are in 
good health, and that you and sarah is about to leave the Hermitage for 
this place. I will be glad to be informed what Payton has done with the 
fillies and how they performed. ... . 


P.S. when you engage your overseer recollect to bind him in your articles 
to rais plenty of potatoes and have the garden worked, and that the blooded 
stock shall be well attended to, and be sure to limit him about employing 
our servants in his domestic concerns, bind him plainly and particularly. 
I have no doubt but he is an honest man but we have been greatly imposed 
upon and suffered much inquiry. 


EDWARD LIVINGSTON TO JACKSON. 
Private 
Paris, October 12, 1834. 

My Dear General, This letter will find you returned to the seat of 
Government, I hope with improved health and I know, with your usual 
determination to sacrifice it in the public service as often as occasion may 
seem to require it. If the accounts I receiv[e] from home may be relied 
on the general prosperity of the Country and the result of the arduous 
struggle in which you have been engaged are such as must have the 
happiest effect on your mind and give you both spirits and health: while 
they disarm opposition of its power to harrass you, And alarm the nation 
by false predictions of Distress. Never were poor prospects so completely 
contradicted by Events. For ever may such be fate of those who predict 
evil to our Country, for ever may those who like you Devote them- 
selves to its service, like you, have the firmness to crush Corruption and 
protect the Constitution from its attacks. 
_ Thave just returned from the Mineral Waters of Savoy, with my health 
improved, but not quite reestablished* I have*a strange féver which 
seizes me every eight or nine Days, prostrates my strength for 24. hours, 
but leaves me until its next return in perfect health. During my absence 
the public service has not suffered for the City has been entirely deserted 
by the Ministers of the crown, and all the Diplomatic Corps. They are 
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slowly returning, the Minister for foreign Affairs has not yet returned; 
and when they have all come back, Nothing can be anticipated for our 
Concerns until the chambers meet. My opinions therefore on that sub ject 
as expressed in my public despatches and in my private letters remain 
unchanged. 

On my return from Savoy I passed through Switzerland and Werten- 
berg and Baden in Germany and was agreeably surprized with the appear- 
ance of ease and comfort exhibited by the inhabitants, and the high state 
of improvement in the Cultivation of the Lands. Switzerland is a country 
that must be seen to have any adequate Idea of its natural beauties, and 
of the general and nearly equal distribution of wealth among its inhabi- 
tants. they are however becoming too numerous for the contracted limits 
of their Country and are daily furnishing ours with Emigrants of the 
most useful description. A market is opening there and in the German 
States particularly those on the Rhine for some of our most important 
exports which if Duely attended to by our Government can not fail of 
producing important Effects on our Commerce and agriculture. 

Mrs. Livingston and my Daughter request to be mentioned in the most 
respectful and affectionate terms to you and to Mr. and Mrs. Donelson 

I am my Dear General Your Affectionate and Devoted Friend 


COLONEL ROBERT ARMSTRONG TO JACKSON. 


NASHVILLE, October 14, 1834. 

My Dear Genl, Your Son and Majr. Donelson have both written you 
the perticulars of the unfortunate burning of the Hermitage House. We 
heard the news Last evening but not the extent of the Damage. I sent One 
of the Young men Out of the Office* up After supper who returned by 
Sun up this morning. I learne from Majr. D. and the Young man I sent 
up that all the furniture and valuables with the papers, letter Books etc. 
have been with the exception of some furniture upstairs (the Wardrobe 
and Large bedsted) saved. Some few things were singed in geting out but 
on the whol I expect, every thing was done that could be done, and I have 
no doubt it was purely accidental. The House can be rebuilt on the Old 
site for $2,000 or 2,500. The Dineing room wing is but Little injured. 
I will go up this evening and see your Son and also Mr. Rife, The Carpen- 
ter doing Majr D. work, and the One who built my House and will write 
you in a day or two. I will see what will be his Estimate and Austins for 
its Compleate Rebuilding and inform you. Should you be Disposed to do 
any thing on it or Commence a New House I will do any thing that you 
may direct that will forward your Wishes. I would recommend the Old 
Situation for I know the walls and foundations were good and I have but 
little doubt that a Contract Could be made for its rebuilding and Complete 
finish as before, for $2000 or 2500, Takeing Bond and security etc. 
etc., no payment untill finishd. You will please excuse me for offering 
any opinion on the Subject, but Suffer me to assure you, that it will 
give me pleasure to attend to any commands you may have, in the absence 
of Andrew, and your Connections. 


1 Armstrong was postmaster at Nashville. 
21 
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My Dear Sir I cannot describe to you my feelings upon hereing of this 
unfortunate conflagration and your friends here feel deeply for you not 
for the amt of the loss, but they know your attachment to House. it was 
put up while you were in the service of your Country and in Command in 


the South. Please excuse me, i 
Your friend 


I was verry near you at Wythe C. H.’ 


[Indorsement in Jackson’s hand:] Col R. Armstrong answered on its 
receipt, to make a contract for rebuilding the House, recd. on the 24th of 
Octbr. “A. }. 


StocKLEy D. DONELSON TO JACKSON. 


NASHVILLE, October 14, 1834. 

Dear Uncle, I address you a short note to day on the unfortunate 
occurrance that took place at the Hermitage yesterday afternoon. I passed 
the Hermitage this morning and Andrew informed me that he had given 
you a detailed statement of the Burning of the Hermitage etc. I will again 
state to you as nearly as I can, what are the facts etc. A fire was kindled 
in the old dining room and the chimney caught on fire, which not being 
observed immediately, and the wind being from the North west, the fire 
was communicated to the roof. The flame however had not spread very far 
before it was discovered by Squire and Charles, and the alarm given. 
Cousin Sarah at this moment was in the house having just returned from 
a short ride and Andrew was in the field, But a short distance from the 
House. The fire was soon discovered by Wm. Donelson hands who were 
working near at hand, by A J Donelson work men and hands, as well as 
by your own hands. they were all on the ground before the roof fell in 
etc. Mr Rife by his own exertions succeeded in getting on the dining 
Room roof and extinguishing the flames etc. Others were employed in 
getting out the furniture etc. which was nearly all saved, except some bed- 
steads up stairs. I have made every enquiry. I interrogated Mr. Rife and 
Hume who were up stairs and in the old dining room where the fire was 
kindled first and they both say it was not an unreasonably large fire. The 
weather was very dry and windy. I can therefore I think assure you it 
was a perfect accident, about which no one is to blame. When the fire was 
first discovered by Charles and Squire they made ev[er]y effort to get 
a ladder. But none could be found, and there was no other way to get to 
the roof etc. Cousin sarah acted with firmness and gave every necessary 
direction to save the furniture, and Her and Andrew though much Hurt, 
I am happy to add bear the misfortune with fortitude. 

The walls of the House being originally well built are not much 
damaged. The workmen Austin, Rife etc. say there will be-no difficulty 
in rebuilding etc. Some of the petition Walls and arches ever the windows, 
and some other repairing of the walls all of which Mr. Austin can furnish 
brick to do by deferring the building of some of Maj Donelson back 


2 Wythe Court House, now known as Wytheville, Va. 
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buildings. It can all be covered in before winter sets in, which it will be 
necessary to do, if the House is to be rebuilt in the same place etc; as 
the walls would be much damaged by being exposed to the winters rains. 
Andrew requested me to say to you that he would move to the Baldwin 
place, and will start 3 or 4 whip saws tomorrow, and will get ready to 
cover it in immediately, which is entirely practicable—Unless it should 
be your wish for him not to do so. I name this thinking that you might 
now have the house built higher up on the Hill, etc. The Timbers will 
all be in readiness by the time you can write here and Mr Austin just 
about that time will be ready to do whatever repairing may be necessary ; 
I need scarcely add the great mortification as well as sympathy for this 
great loss etc. Cousin Sarah health is much improved. Sister Emily and 
children are now all well. I write from Nashville and can truly say your 
friends here are much distressed for this severe loss etc. Give my respects 
to Andrew and Mr Earl and accept for yourself my sincere attachment 


To Epwarp D. INGRAHAM, CHARLES MACALESTER, AND OTHERS.? 


WASHINGTON, October 14, 1834. 

Gentlemen, The profits made on the stock held by the Government in the 
Bank of the united States, constitute a portion of the public revenue. 
To perceive the operation of the entire revenue system of the united 
States, it is essential to the executive to know what those profits are, 
and what deductions are made from them and for what purposes, before 
they come into the Treasury. That I may be able to take a proper veiw 
of the subject of the public revenus in my communication to congress as 
well as the general administration of the Government, I request that you 
will report to me, with as little delay as possible, the gross profits made 
by the Bank of every description whatever for each half year since the 
first of January 1832, the deductions in detail made from those profits, 
and the disposition made of any surplus beyond the semianual dividends, 
and, if the net profits have been less than the dividends, state how the 
deficiency has been made up. 

The charges upon the profits of the Bank are entered, it is presumed, 
chiefly if not entirely, under the following heads; to wit. 


Expence account 

Discount, Exchange and Interest. 
Foreign Exchange account, 
Profit and Loss, 

contingent account 


I desire to obtain the items under each of these heads and any others 
under which charges may have been made, in sufficient detail to enable 
me to understand distinctly to whom and for what service the moneys have 
been paid. This part of your report, I wish brought down as near to the 
present time as practicable. ‘ : 

It is presumed that no objection will be made to your inspecting and 
using the Books of the Bank for this purpose, Indeed, your right as 


1Copy. Library of Congress, Donelson Papers. Addressed to these gentlemen as 
government directors of the Bank. 
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directors to examine any Book in the Bank without assigning to the officers 
or other directors any motive, is to my mind entirely clear, and I trust you 
will not yield to any thing short of actual force and constraint, your right 
to examine them for the purposes I now designate.* 

I am gentlemen with due respect, your mo. obdt. servant 


[Indorsement in Jackson’s hand, in pencil:| Bank Directors. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to appoint them his agents to examine the diferent 
accounts etc. etc. and to give them instructions from time to time what to 
examine. Quere—has not the secretary the power to call upon the Bank 
for a report on all, and any of its transactions and particularly for every 
Dollar expended. A.J. 


CoLONEL RoBERT ARMSTRONG TO JACKSON. 


NASHVILLE, October 20, 1834. 

Dear Genl. I Visited the Hermitage a few days since in company with 
your friends Doctor Hogg and Col. Love. We found your Son at work, 
removeing the furniture etc. etc. I saw Mr Reiff and Austin who both say 
that they would have no fears of the walls but told me that a rain would 
determine it. Since I was up we have had a very heavy rain and I learne 
from your Son who is now in Town that the Walls Stand well and that 
the Workmen at Majr. D. say that their is no Danger. The dineing room 
Wing is but Little injured and I view it in this way that you have now the 
Stone and Brickwork of your House done, and one Wing, Compleate, and 
that 2500$. will Compleate the main House and the other office Wing. 
the Kitchen and out Houses are all safe. 

I suppose Andrew has Written You by this days mail. Mrs. Jackson 
is entirely recovered. Mrs. D. and the Children are well and your friends 
generally. My Respects to Majr. D. 


Believe me Truly your friend and Servant 


RoGerR B, TANEY TO JACKSON. 


BALTIMORE, October 20, 1834. 
My Dear sir, I received your very kind letter some days ago, and very 
much regret that it is not in my power to come immediately to Washington. 
But I have suffered a good deal in my health since I last saw you and am 
not yet well enough to bear a journey to Washington. I took a severe 
cold in my visit to Elkton in the early part of September, which brought 
on an attack of Rheumatism which disabled me from moving about 
without subjecting myself to much pain, and I am directed by my Physi- 
cian to keep myself as quiet as possible until the disease is relieved. And 


_? Ingraham and Macalester were the only government directors of the b i 
time, The other places were vacant because, the Senate,refused to thar the renee 
dent’s nominees. Catterall quotes from a lettef of Biddle to the cashier at Philadelphia. 
July 16, 1834, as follows: “If during my absence the Government Directory either 
singly or together should wish to look at any thing, books, papers, etc., they should be 
told that it cannot be seen without application to the Board. If they apply to the Board, 
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my recovery is retarded by the necessity I am under of attending court 
almost every day. For in the vindictive spirit which prevails here towards 
me among many of the moneyed men of this place, I am obliged to give 
strict attention to my proffesional concerns, in order to sustain myself 
against the influence which is seeking to prevent me from reestablishing 
myself in my former practice. I shall however I hope be able to come over 
and spend some days at Washington in the early part of November. 
The opinion which I prepared in the case of the claim by the Bank for 
Damages on the French bill, was given by me to Mr. McKinley when the 
Committee of Ways and Means were about to prepare their report on that 
subject. I think it was not returned to me. If I cannot find the one I had 
written out I will prepare another stating the grounds of objection in 
full and will have it ready before the Meeting of Congress... . . 


COLONEL ANTHONY BUTLER TO JACKSON. 


Mexico City, October 20, 1834. 

My dear Sir, I had the pleasure of receiving by Mr. Garesché your 
favor of July last, in which you grant me permission to return to the 
United States of which I shall gladly avail myself, so soon as the affairs 
at present pending with this Government shall be disposed of. The subject 
which will perhaps create the greatest delay is the boundary Treaty; be- 
cause as the Secretary in his instructions to me on that subject, has made 
the ratification of that Treaty by Mexico a prerequisite to its transmission 
to the U. States, I must abide the meeting of Congress which takes place 
on the Ist January ensuing; the ratification will be attended with no dif- 
ficulty, and can consume but a few days, so that I shall be prepared to 
return in the January packet, unless about that time you should direct one 
of our sloops of War belonging to the Gulph squadron, to touch at Vera 
Cruz and receive me on board. I should myself very much prefer such a 
mode of conveyance, without asking the favor for my personal convenience 
only, but as I have very often heretofore recommended, that one of our 
Vessels of War should occasionally visit the Mexican Coast and touch 
at such Ports as have a sufficient depth of Water to permit their entrance, 
it is but a repetition of that recommendation, which you will of course 
adopt or reject at your pleasure. 

From an expression used in your letter I consider it right to say, that 
I do not come home because “ there is no prospect of succeeding in the 
principal object of the Mission”. On the contrary there is a better pros- 
pect of success at this moment than has ever presented itself since my 
residence here, and I return principally for the purpose of submitting to 
your consideration certain facts, and to make certain statements, upon 
which should you and myself agree in opinion (as I cannot doubt but we 
shall) I will either, return immediately or you may dispatch some other 
who I will pledge myself shall close the whole affair to your entire satis- 
faction in go days. 

1A letter from Butler to Jackson July 2, 1834, indicates that he had been ordered 
home. See also Jackson to Butler June 21, 1834 (p. 269, ante). In seeking to defend him- 


self he attributed the action of the department to the efforts of his enemies. For Butler’s 
career in Mexico see J. S. Reeves, American Diplomacy under Tyler and Polk, pp. 68-75. 
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I know how much you are interested in a successful termination of ue 
business. I am not less so, to it my whole energies have been devoted ; 
I have tasked my industry, and employed all the address of which I ore 
master to effect the object; it has never been lost sight of for a single 
moment, and I at length feel authorised in saying that all the principal 
difficulties have been vanquished, so that by a modification of my instruc- 
tions, a modification in facts, which I am sure the Cabinet will consider 
not material as regards our interests, (but yet very material as it regards 
the success of the Negotiation) and the object will be effected at once. 
Upon the success of this Negotiation I feel the greatest anxiety, the most 
intense interest. I feel it as a patriot from the great benefit which I know 
the Country must derive from it; I feel it as your friend, believing that its 
successful termination will cap the climax of your public services, and that 
you will retire with the benediction of all honest men, and true friends to 
our Country: And I confess that Iam not without selfish influences, believ- 
ing that my own reputation will to a certain degree be identified with the 
advantages gained to the Country in the attainment of the object proposed. 
By reference to my private letters of 1832 you will be reminded of what 
passed between the Secretary of State for Mexico and myself on that 
subject, they shew that every thing was in the most promising state, when 
the events of that boisterous period drove Mr. Alaman from Office, and 
so destroyed an arrangement in the fairest train for successful accomplish- 
ment, and which I am certain would have ended as we desired, but for the 
untoward events referred to: Since that period I have had the worst sort 
of materials to work upon, and the greatest difficulties to encounter, it is 
all past, and we have now a new scene and very different performers.” 

The former Secretary of State Mr. Alaman, after a concealment, has 
recently emerged from his hiding place with renewed and increased 
popularity and influence. Since his appearance, our intimacy has been 
renewed and we have spoken much upon the old subject of Texas. He 
maintains the same opinions which he expressed in 1832, and will codper- 
ate with me in procuring a cession of that country to us. He considers 
it the best policy for Mexico, whether her pecuniary interests or her tran- 
quillity be regarded. So that patriotically he may support the measure: 
whatever other motive may operate, if any, we need not inquire into. 

It is to digest the plan of operations that I return, because it would be 
extremely difficult if not wholly impracticable to do so by a written cor- 
respondence, there are so many points to discuss in detail, so many 
questions, that it will become necessary to ask and to have answered, and 
so many explanations to make; that even were it practicable to settle so 
complicated an affair by writing, it would consume much more time than 
the visit will require, and therefore I shall come; and if after our interview 
and a full disclosure of facts and circumstances, you should incline to adopt 


2The paragraph which follows was written in cipher, 
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my plan I will pledge myself on the result: it will all depend on the course 
you adopt. I may add ° that the services of Alaman may be made equally 
useful whether he remains in Congress or holds the Department of State. 

Since the suppression of the insurrection of which Gen. Mexia was the 
military leader and the Vice President Gomez Farias was the head, those 
two worthies, have departed for the U. States, they may both or one of 
them attempt to seek your confidence: I caution you against them; they 
are both unprincipled men, and enemies at heart to the United States. In 
the last interview I Ever had with Gomez Farias whilst he remained at 
the head of this Government, he insulted me in the grossest manner, by 
direct and most calumnious imputations on the Government of the United 
States. Assure yourself that he did not escape from the attack with im- 
punity, but I mention the circumstance not only as an evidence of his 
feelings towards our Country, but as proof of his claims to the character 
of a man of good breeding and a Gentleman. Mexia you will recollect as 
the man who was former Secretary of Legation to Col. Tornel, and of 
whom I presume you remember but little that is favorable to him. 

In the hope to hear from you by the December packet from N. York, 
and which is the last before my leaving Mexico, I remain with best wishes 
for your health and prosperity 

Most respectfully 


To ANDREW JACKSON, JR. 


WASHINGTON, October 21, 1834. 

Dear Andrew, In my last I informed you that I had ordered for the 
farm a quantity of Grass seeds of different kinds. I now inclose you an 
invoice of the seeds which will be shipped on board of the chandler Price 
to Neworleans in a day or two, that you may make the necessary arrange- 
ments with Mr Hobbs before you leave home for this place, that they be 
well sown and in appropriate places. The Hires grass will do well in the 
lott adjoining the woodland pasture you contemplate inclosing adjoining 
the north or caney field, and adjoining the orchard west. The blue grass, 
near and adjoining the studs stable. The Timothy in the lott formerly 
in Timothy, but laterly called the mares Lott. The clover on the Land 
intended to be rested. It has cost me $83.75, besides the freightage. it is 
choice seed, and must be well sown and preserved, and it will be of great 
benefit. I have not heard whether the clover cut by the caterpillars have 
sprung from the roots or whether the part cut for Hay and appeared 
quite killed by the draught has sprung from the roots on the fall of rain, 
please inform me. 

I have heard nothing from Mr. Payton* what he has done with the 
fillies, or how they promise on the Turf. Please inform me. I charged 
Charles to keep a good observation as to their trials with any other animals, 
and give you the truth—he is a good judge. ask him about their trials, 
and inform me what he says of their merrits. I am anxious to hear how 
your cotton Press does and how much cotton you will have for markett, 
how much more than you, Mr Stockly Donelson will have... . . 


8 See note 2. = ; 
1 Bailey Peyton, a prominent turfman. 
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To ANDREW JACKSON, JR. 


WASHINGTON, October 23, 1834. 

Dear Andrew, I have this moment recd. your letter of the 13th instant, 
giving an account of the unfortunate occurrence of the burning of my 
dwelling House. As no neglect is imputed to any one, and as it appears 
one of those accidental occurrences where there is no blame to attach to 
any, we ought, and I do meet it, as an act of providence, and always recon- 
ciled to his will, and prepared to say at all times and under all circum- 
stances, “ the Lords will be done”’, it was he that gave me the means to 
build it, and he has the right to destroy it, and blessed be his name. Tell 
Sarah [to] cease to mourn its loss. I will have it rebuilt. was it not on 
the site selected by my dear departed wife I would build it higher up the 
Hill, but I will have it repaired. You say the walls are uninjured. Let 
workmen be forthwith employed to repair it. Let Scantlin and Brick be 
got and have it covered in before the hard frost with rain injures the walls. 
if tin can be got in Nashville have a tin roof put on it. if the walls can be 
repaired and the House covered in before the winter, the windows can be 
so closed as to prevent the walls, or scantlin within from being injured. 
I write to Col Armstrong whose letter is before me, who will aid you in 
obtaining the materials and workmen, to cover in and repair the House. 
I write in haste, say to Sarah not to grieve or repine about the loss, we 
will have it all repaired. I write to Mr. Toland this evening to send on by 
the Ship Chandler Price via New Orleans as much tin as will cover a House 
80 feet by 44 and hope it will reach in due time. This will enable you to 
borrow the tin in Nashville from any one who has it. I suppose all the 
wines in the cellar has been destroyed with Mrs. Donelsons Box of china. 
give me as accurate account of the loss of furniture as you can at as early 
a period as possible. 

In all your bustle, and improvement my son, have your cotton picked 
out and Housed, it becomes us now to act with oeco[no|my, and use 
industry to repair and regain the Loss. Therefore as the only fund to aid 
in paying for the Land and repairing the building and other engagements 
are the cotton crop, I urge you have it carefully taken in, gin’d baled and 
sent to markett. 

Present me affectionately to Sarah and the sweet babes and all our 
connections and believe me 


yr affectionate father 


To Amos KENDALL.? 


' WASHINGTON, October 25, 1834. 
My Dear Sir: Mrs. Forest has been twice to see me on the subject of 
the exchange of her son, now in your bureau as a clerk, and in ill-health, 
for another who she says is equally competent. The old lady Says this aid 
from her son is indispensible to enable her to take care of her family 


and particularly an unfortunate daughter, who is unable from ill-health 
to render her any aid. 


1 Cincinnati Commercial, Feb. 4, 1879. 
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T have said to the old lady, that if the change meets your approbation it 
will meet mine. This I say to you, but as I said to her I can not interfere 
to impose a clerk on your bureau contrary to your wishes. She further 
says, if on trial, or on her son misbehaving in the least, she will expect him 
to be turned out of office. It would be gratifying to me on account of the 
old lady’s situation, and former attachment and friendship to my departed 
wife, if consistent with your own views of propriety, and the interest of 
the public, that she might be gratified. ... . 


To VicrE-PRESIDENT VAN BuREN.? 


WASHINGTON, October 27, 1834. 

. . . . [have read Mr. Rives letter with attention. he is badly advised, 
from Paris, as to Mr. Livingston absence—he was in Paris until the 
chambers was prorogued by the King, did every thing that could be done 
to induce the King to convene the chambers in October or the Irst of 
November to which he had given his pledge “ that all his constituti[o]nal 
powers should be employed to bring this matter before the chambers ”, 
so that we should be advised of the result before the meeting of congress, 
and to induce the King to comply (hazzarded the experiment of shewing 
the King at a private audience my private letter,) his reply, that he could 
not put the members of the chambers to the great inconvemence of meeting 
in the hot season. What! the personal inconvenience of the members put 
in competition with his private pledge, as well as the pledge of the national 
faith by his own act in ratifying the Treaty. Livingston is quite out- 
rageous at this conduct, complained that nothing was done last congress, 
and is of the opinion that the King and min[i]sters are acting hypocriti- 
cally, and does not want the Treaty carried into effect, and wishes to throw 
the responsibility upon the Chambers—surely Mr. Rives has not weighed 
the subject well. Can the Executive under the circumstances be longer 
silent? if he speaks to congress, it must be in langu[a] ge of truth, and he 
cannot refrain from recommending to them to Legislate provisionally 
upon this subject, for as one chamber have refused, another may, and the 
King having prorogued the chambers to the 29th of December, it is evi- 
dently with the view, that congress may adjourn before we hear of the 
result, and that result will be, (unless overawed by the provisional Legis- 
lation) another rejection. The right way is for the Executive to speak and 
let congress act, or not, as it wills... .. 


To ANDREW JACKSON, JR. 


WASHINGTON, October 30, 1834. 
my son, I have this morning recd. the inclosed from Mr. Hobbs. I 
regret to see that we are without seed wheat and that the negroes are 
without shoes in these heavy frosts, they cannot do half work without 
shoes. I add one remark my son for your guidance hereafter, never be 
without seed raised on your own farm of every thing you cultivate, it is 
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a wretched mode of farming and shews careless management wherever it 
happens. I have directed that seed be secured at any price to sow down 
twenty acres. The sweet potatoes from the heavy frosts must be all tainted 
and will rot before spring. ... . 


To ANDREW JACKSON, JR. 


[October, 1834.] * 

_ . the little remnants that was intended for dear little Rachel, and 
sarah, of my dear wifes apparel, is saved—as to the bed cloaths, blanketts 
and table linnen they can be replaced, but my son oeconomy now upon all 
hands must be used, and if you are not mistaken as to the amount of our 
cotton, if you make seventy bales of 500 each and the price keeps up, I 
trust I will be able to pay Hill for the land, meet my other engagements 
and rebuild my house—but you must to aid me, have the useless stock sold, 
and the blood stock well attended, and a good crop next year if a good 
season, planting as much cotton as the hands can in moderation attend 
and pick out. If my two year old studs should turn out to be runners and 
the two year old filly they can be well sold. if Charles and Dunwoody could 
break and train them a little this winter for a short distance to see whether 
they have good heels or not, say to run them one quarter of a mile or three 
hundred yards, it would be of service to them. Major Donelson is sending 
by Mr. Pool a fine blooded horse full brother to Busines. J will put two 
or three mares to him next spring the ballance to Citizen. Bolivar got 
beat at Baltimore, altho in bad order she ran in high credit, she was 
third—two distanced—she was off her heels. she had no brush, 1 am 
told, from [the time] she won here until she ran at Baltimore and was 
spurred the whole four mile which proves her bottom. What has Payton 
done with the fillies, and what is their promise. 

To meet my engagements it will be necessary for you to inform me the 
precise amount of cotton you have for markett, and in due time so that 
I may make provision here and authorise you to draw upon me for what 
may be due Hill after applying what amount of proceeds of cotton 
remains after paying all expence of the farm and House, to his debt. If 
Sarah is still with you, give my kind salutations to her and the little ones 
with a kiss, and if Emily and the children are still there present me 
affectionately to them and all the connection. Major Donelson and Mr. 
Earle unite with me in kind salutations to you all, say to Emily the major 
and Mr. Earle has just returned from Miss Hariett Watsons marriage to 
Mr. Horner. 


I am yours affectionately 


P.S. do write me often. can you make any arrangement to stand my 
Citizen next spring. his blood certainly would with his appeafance give 
him custom. I would not stand him lower than $20, in*and 2 5 out of 
season in cotton, pork, etc. at the markett price. 


1 Jackson’s residence at the Hermitage was burned on Oct. 13, 18 i 
a as . 13, 1834, and he received 
the news on Oct. 23. The letter of which this is a fragment was written soon afterwards. 
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To ANDREW JACKSON, JR. 


WASHINGTON, November 2, 1834. 

My son, I wrote you fully the other day in answer to yours of the roth 
to which I refer you. I am looking for sarahs promised letter. Was the 
stores in the cellar of my House lost or saved. 
_ Linclose you your draft in May last presented on the 31st ultimo. I 
inclose it that you may retain it as a vou[c]her in settlement with Mr. Hill. 
By the time this reaches you, the cotton will be housed and you will be 
able to give me the amount. keep in mind that Hills debt becomes due the 
first of January and he will charge interest upon it, and I wish you to be 
advised by me to draw upon me if my funds will permit for the ballance 
that the crop of cotton will not meet, to draw on me the first of January, 
which he cannot but receive, as the bill will be worth 1%4 or 2 pr. cent 
ad[vjance. I wish this debt paid, therefore if I have the means will 
authorise you to draw on me the first of January for the ballance after 
the credit of our cotton. I will write you on the receipt of your staternent 
of the real amount of cotton when baled, and give you final instructions 
by which you will be governed. push the cotton to markett as early as you 
can, when you get one half baled send it off, the first in markett will 
command the best price, and Col White will make it command the best 
price in markett..... 


CoLONEL RoBerT ARMSTRONG TO JACKSON. 


NASHVILLE, November 4, 1834. 

Dear Genl. I have recd. your two favours of 23d and 24. of October 
in relation to the burning of the Hermitage House. I saw your son Yester- 
day and we will in a few days have the repairs under way, he has been very 
industrious and has all the timbers nearly Out (Joice Rafter etc. etc. etc.) 
a Contract will be made, With One person for the Whole repairs or sepe- 
rately with the Carpenter, Plasterer and Painter, takeing a Contract 
from each, and 2500 or 3000 will Compleate the whole Work. I can get 
the Tin Plate for the covering and stand yours Over in its place On the 
Arrival from New Orleans. 

Your Son and Daughter have before this Written you the loss and 
injury of the furniture. I understand it is verry Inconsiderable. I think 
Mrs Jackson will Perhaps go on with Mjr. Lewis, Tho, I think both 
hur and Mrs. Donelson had better Wait for a Steam Boat. Mr Lewis 
thinks that the Stories of the House should be made Higher. I think it 
would be an improvement and add very much to the appearance of the 
House, the expence would be nothing. if this is done and put On a good 
roof their can be no Danger. .... 


VicE-PRESIDENT VAN BuREN TO JacKsoNn.* 


_. Asany, November 5, 1834. 
My dear Sir, I send you a sketch of my views as to what ought to be 
said upon the subject of Internal Improvements. Mr. Taney thought 
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extremely well of that which I shewed him. I have reconstructed it, and 
if the other had merit I am sure this has more. my object is to place before 
the nation, and particularly your southern friends, what has been effected 
through your instrumentality upon this great subject. In doing it nothing 
but facts are stated, and they are of a nature which must shut the mouthes 
of gainsayers. You will perceive that the declaration that you can approve 
no bill containing appropriations for improvements which are even of a 
national character, (except Light Houses, harbors and the removal of 
temporary obstructions in navigable rivers etc,) until an amendment of 
the Constitution is made, is, what has not been said before. I think it very 
important that it should be said. It will place the whole subject upon the 
very best ground that it can stand upon, under the present Constitution. 

The papers I send you are, Ist, a Copy of a note attached to the speech 
of Mr. Powers of this State ? made on the Maysville road Bill, and which 
will be found in Globe of May 1830, and the return of the Secy. of the 
Senate and attached to the Veto Message. The object of sending them is 
to facilitate the attempt to make out the statements necessary to fill up the 
Blanks in the Sketch. The points to be ascertained are Ist, The amount 
of appropriations for Internal Improvements, (except the Cumberland 
Road and Light Houses, and Harbors), reported by the Committees on 
Internal Improvements in both Houses, (Powers note shews the amt. in 
the House of Reps. only) at the time of the passage or rejection of Mays- 
ville Bill. 2d, The number of projects then yet pending before both 
Committes and the amount of their estimated expenses. Mr. Powers’s 
note gives those before the House Committee but not that of the Senate, 
and it does not give the amt. of the Estimates. If some intelligent person 
is employed to attend to it a very striking and useful expose may be made. 
You have not yet had justice done to you upon this subject, and that has 
in a great measure arisen from compounding the whole subject, Light 
Houses, Harbors, and other works all together. My object has been to 
make the seperation, so that those who talk a great deal about it, may at 
least understand a little of the matter. I keep a copy, and hope to improve 
it, and if possible to do so without prejudice, to shorten it. Mr. Taney 
has promised to come down with me, and we shall also have the benefit of 
his supervision. 

I am really at a loss what to say to you upon the subject of the Judge 
Ship. I had hoped that you might think the occasion a fit one to recom- 
mend that something be now done for the six Western States that have 
been so long, and so unjustly deprived of Circuit Courts. Public opinion 
will hardly ever tolerate the encrease of the number of Judges above their 
present number, and it is certainly large enough. It is said that Duval 
means to resign this fall, and if so the circuits might conveniently be so 
arranged, as to throw Maryland into the Chief Justices Circuit, and to 
throw also the two vacan[c]ies into the south west, and west,-and include 
the six new states. I do think this is a matter of great moment, as it is not 
likely that so good an opportunity for a reorganization of the Circuits 
will again present itself, and as we have no reason to believe that the 


? Gershom Powers, M. C. from New York 1829-1831. See vol. IV., p. 137, note 2. 
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states in question will be much longer quiet under their present unequal 
condition. There is no occasion for haste, that I know of, and if Congress 
omit to act you might nominate to the new Senate. 

Which of the Cuthberts is it that Gov L. has recommended. I know 
Alfred.* He is an excellent man, but I am not aware that he is a lawyer. 
With John I am not acquainted, except by reputation, and according to 
that, I have not been in the habit of regarding him as a fit person for so 
high a place. But my accounts of him have been from those who were 
not partial to him, and may be erroneous. Our election is about closing, 
and the confidence in the result which I have uniformly expressed has 
grown stronger and stronger. If I get any of the Canvassers before the 
mail goes I will send them to you. This is the most doubtful of our Dis- 
tricts, (save one) and if we beat them here, which I confidently believe 
we shall, I do not know where we are to lose any of our present members. 
But the fact is, that we gained every single District in 32 to which we had 
the slightest pretensions, and under such circumstances it is hard work 
to keep what we have got. I leave here for N’york on Monday, must stay 
a short time at N’york but will be with you in season for every purpose. 
Remember me kindly to your Household... . 


To ANDREW JACKSON, JR. 


WASHINGTON, November 12,1834. 

Dear Andrew, I find from a letter received by Major A. J. Donelson to 
day, that there is some difficulty about getting his cotton Ginned. When 
you finish yours, Ginn it for him and without toll. if Ben should be 
wanted about repairs of the House Mr. Hawarton will furnish a hand in 
the room of Ben whilst employed ginning the majors cotton. The ginn 
must not be entrusted to any but Ben, our horses and drivers. I hope your 
cotton will be fully housed before this reaches you, and ginned. I find 
good well handled cotton is selling from 14 to 16 cents, and rising in 
Europe, and if early in markett, and well ha[n]dled, will bring us a good 

rice. 

: I have this moment recd. a letter from Maj Lewis of the 2nd instant. 
He was at the Hermitage on the Ist and gives me a flattering account of 
my dear little ones, but says sarah was pale. I hope she is on the way 
hither with him, the travel and change of air will be beneficial for her, 
and will restore her health. if she is still with you kiss her and the dear 
little ones for me. I am anxious to see them and you, but I know you 
cannot leave there until arrangements are made about the rebuilding of the 
House, and with the new overseer about the farm and crop for next year. 

The major has proposed some alterrations to be made in the repairs of 
the House. I would be satisfyed to see it restored to what it was before 
it was burnt, but as I know I shall [not] be long on earth to enjoy its 
comforts in retirement, I.inclose his letter on this point to you that you 
may exercise your own discretion provided it does not add too much to 
the expence of the repairs. You estimate the repairs from $2000 to 


3 Albert Cuthbert, of Georgia, who served as U. S. senator 1835-1843. His brother John 
was at this time secretary of the Georgia senate. The governor was Wilson Lumpkin. 
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2500. I am willing if you think it best to add the improvements named 
by Major Lewis and Col Love to $3000 or a little upwards. I inclose 
major Lewis letter and leave it to your own choice to determine... . . 


To ANDREW JACKSON, JR. 


WasHINGTON, November 15, 1834. 

. . . . Our cotton crop is short, but I am pleased to hear that it is of 
a good quality and well handled and if got to markett early will, I hope, 
bring a good price. I wish to know the precise amount as soon as it is 
baled, which must be soon now as the crop is all picked out that is for 
markett—have all the bales weighed and marked and send me their numbers 
and weights, with the accounts for bale rope and Linnen, and the accounts 
for all supplies for the family and farm which must be paid out of the 
cotton first—the farm and family accounts must be paid first, the ballance 
to be applied to the debt due Mr. Hill for the land. So soon as I get the 
amount of the cotton and the amount of the store debts I can make a fair 
and probable calculation of the ballance that will remain of the debt due 
to Mr. Hill which I will, after I receive the accounts (let it be every one) 
and amount of cotton, authorise you to sell a bill to him on me for the 
ballance, to be paid in the Girard Bank of Philadelphia or any of the 
deposit Banks of Newyork or Baltimore. This bill will be worth to him one 
and half pr cent, if not two. When you receive this, you had better see 
Mr. Hill and know of him whether such a draft on me to be paid here, or 
in any of the deposit Banks in Baltimore, Philadelphia or Newyork, and to 
be accepted by me to be paid as above would not be to him desirable, for the 
ballance that our crop of cotton will not meet of the debt due him, and 
what percent such bill would be worth, and whether as his debt becomes 
due the first of January, whether he would not take a bill payable on the 
first of march, as above, for the ballance of the debt without any percent 
or premium to be asked for the bill by you—the two months would be 
about equal to the premium. make this inquiry of him and if he will agree 
to take it we can have the account of sales of our cotton in due time to 
know the amount of sales and the precise ballance after paying the ac- 
counts. I am anxious if I can to pay this debt. See Mr. Hill and write me 
so that I may receive your letter, and you can have my answer before the 
first of January next. 

I expected our clover was all killed, the drought was very severe, and 
thus anticipating I have sent you the seeds, and I pray you to have them 
well preserved, and sown in good ground well prepared, and bind your 
overseer well to have it done and also to have the garden well attended 
and plenty of both sweet and Irish potatoes planted, and raised on the 
farm sufficient for its use throout the winter. 

The worthlessness of our overseers for the last three years has been 
strongly evinced in the total want of vegetables of the above déscription, 
and inatention to the garden. I never had a good one that did not attend to 
both, and that with delight. I hope Mr. Hobbs is both an industrious man 
and honest, if he is, then he will attend to all things well using proper 
industry and oeconomy, and the enumeration of his various duties can do 
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no harm. we have been sadly injured the three last years, and we must 
beware of the fourth or we will be obliged to give up the farm or the 
expence will ruin us, unless we make better crops than we have, I may 
say, for the 4 last years. I knew the moment I saw the cultivation of the 
farm the Mr Williams was of no account, that you would iuave been better 
without him, that he was only a screen to the negroes, knew nothing about 
cultivation, and was beholden to the negroes for instruction what to do. 
I am happy you will soon be clear of him, and I trust in a kind providence 
that Mr. Hobbs will realise your best hopes. Let him fully understand 
what he is to do, viz to attend not only to the farm but to the spinning 
and weaving, to the feeding of the hands, to weighing out the meet and to 
having them cloathed in due season and the cloathing well made by our 
own seamstresses, to attend to all the stock and particularly to see that our 
blooded stock is taken good care of when you are absent. These things 
should be all enumerated in your agreement, or he may say hereafter 
that nothing but what was enumerated was he bound to take the superin- 
tendence off. The old adage, “ deal with all men as tho they were rogues,” 
if honest, you are safe, but if not then your written agreement speaks for 
itself. 

In my last I give you a memorandom How you might inclose the 
woodland adjoining the clear land on Huntershill tract as well as that 
adjoining the Hermitage. I learn from Thomas that Saml. has purchased 
in the west and him and John will soon remove to their purchase. This 
makes the plan now necessary, as I suppose that Saml has either sold, or 
will soon. this I expected, and how injurious would it have been to you if he 
had got Thomases lott from you. The Doctor moving will give you the 
use of the clear ground on Thomases Lott, and will afford plenty of ground 
for an abundant crop, of cotton, corn, oats and millet. in sowing your oats, 
and planting your corn you ought to have an eye to your Hoggs, by 
Having both oats and corn that you may give them, the first to keep them 
in the summer, and the corn to fatten them in the fall, for I have no doubt 
you now think with me, that the greatest oeconomy is to fatten your Hoggs 
by giving them a corn field. I am happy to have your promise that you will 
“write me once a week, for I assure you it has given me great pain hereto- 
fore your negligence in not writing me, and you must be sensible how 
much pleasure it gives me situated as I am here to hear from my family 
and how they all are, of the farm and the stock, and particularly my mares 
and colts. I am now satisfied that you will weekly gratify me in these 
particulars. I would like to hear your description of the purchase from 
Mr. McLamore and how the yearling stud by crusader appears to be 
coming out, and how you have weaned the sucklings and their appearance 
as well as my two year olds, and particularly the hipshot stud colt... . . 


GEORGE C, CHILDRESS TO JACKSON. 


NAsHVILLE, November 16, 1834. 
My Dear Sir, We see, from the New Orleans papers, that a proposition 
is made, in that city, to raise a fund to rebuild the Mansion House at the 
Hermitage, every individual in the United States, who may choose, to 
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contribute fifty cents, and no more, in order that it may be in the power of 
every man, who may wish, to join in tendering to you this complimentary 
mark of public gratitude, and contributing to the repair and preservation 
of a residence which is almost looked upon as National property. 

There is no doubt that an ample fund would be raised, in this manner, 
to rebuild the house, in the most elegant manner, and I write Sir, to know, 
if it would be agreeable to you to accept this complimentary token of 
gratitude at the hands of your admiring Countrymen. 

With the highest respect, I have the honor to be, ity 


Private Postscript. Gen Jackson will please designate (confidentially ) 
in his answer (if he think proper to make one) whether I may have the 
liberty to give publicity to his letter. G.C.C. 


[Indorsement in Jackson’s hand:] Mr. Childress to be‘answered. I respect 
as I ought the feelings that dictated the generous feeling in the proposition 
but cannot accept the boon. I am able to rebuild it, and hope whatever 
generosity the good people of Neworleans intended to bestow on me as a 


memento of their regard for my [public] services may be applied to some 
charitab[1]e institution. A.J. 


To ANDREW JACKSON, JR. 


WASHINGTON, November I9, 1834. 

My dear Andrew, I have to night received your kind welcome letter of 
the 10th advising that you are all well and that sarah and the dear little 
ones would leave you with Major Lewis on the 12th instant to come to 
me. I trust in a kind providence that he will preserve them from sickness 
or accident, and that they will join me in safety and in health, when my 
dear Andrew I will watch over them with a fathers care untill it will be 
convenient for you to unite with them, which I trust in the superintendant 
care of a kind and gracious providence that it will not be long. This 
seperation my son from your dear sarah and your lovely little children 
must be a great bereavement, but I think a necessary one for our dear 
sarahs health. the change of air, and the amusement of her mind by the 
travel will restore her I hope, if her seperation from you does not pray upon 
her mind too much which after she reaches me, I will endeavour to prevent. 
We have had a few days past a severe snow storm which cleared up warm 
and to day has been pleasant but I shall be uneasy until they reach me, 
fearful of another snow storm, but my prayers are nightly offerred up for 
their safety, and under his care they are safe, and I am sure Major Lewis 
will take as great care of them as you or I would, were we with them. 
I trust in god they will reach me in health and safety. I hope to see them 
here in three or four days at farthest. I will write you on their arrival. 

So soon as you enter into the contractfor the repair and buiftling of the 
House, and I am advised of the sum to be given and the time in which it is 
to be paid, I will be able to make a minute calculation of my means to 
meet it and advise you thereof. I have given you authority, if necessary, 
to draw upon me for fifteen (1500) hundred dollars in part for the 
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House. I have named this to Col Armstrong also. This is as much as I 
can spare at present, the ballance when the work is done. If you should 
want any to pay the hands for sawing the scantlin and sheeting you will 
have to sell a bill on me for the amount, which you can readily do to Mr. 
Hill or Mr. Nichol. 

I am happy to hear that the cotton is turning out better than you 
named to me in your last letter—if it yields thirty thousand baled cotton 
for markett it will with my other means meet all our engagements. the 
earlier it gets to markett I think the better. good cotton is now selling 
from fifteen to sixteen cents and if we can get 134 cents or 124 cents neat 
at Neworleans it will, with my own means clear us of debt. I mean 
it will enable me to meet all engagements and pay for your land to Mr Hill 
which I wish to do and leave you clear of debt, should any accident happen 
to me, which I am anxious to do. I have requested in my last that you 
give me as early information as you can the exact amount of the cotton 
and all debts against the family and farm, as I intend to pay Mr. Hills debt 
when it becomes due, which I think is the first of January next. 

My son, do not let the seperation from sarah dwell too much upon your 
mind. I will take care of her, and the dear little ones, and write you 
often and Sarah will write you too. I wish you to visit, if you can, the 
land in the western district and know its quality, and be sure to enquire 
and see whether the tax has been paid. after you make the arrangements 
about the farm and rebuilding of the House and cotton shipped to markett 
perhaps you can go and have the title papers recorded, and explore the 
land, and have the Taxes paid, and when you return a few days will be 
sufficient for you to make the arrangements with Mr Hobbs about the 
farm, and then join us here. I wish you to ginn Major Donelson cotton 
for him as soon as yours is finished. I have reasons for this request, which, 
when I see you I will communicate. Let it be ginned without toll, his own 
hands will bale it, you had better change a hand with him, that is Squire 
who understands the press and will do it without injury to the screw. I will 
write you as often as I can and will expect to hear from you often. may 


god bless and protect you until we meet you 
yr affectionate father 


CoLonEL ANTHONY BUTLER TO JACKSON. 


Mexico City, November 21, 1834. 

. . . . A few days since the President had a convocation of Merchants 
and made a personal appeal to them for aid by loan. the heavy debt already 
due by the Mexican Government for money obtained from the Merchants, 
and the bad faith manifested in regard to payments promised has destroyed 
all confidence on the part of the lenders; and the late application for money 
was therefore unsuccessful, the Merchants asserting that they were 
themselves without the means. In the present state of Affairs Genl. Santa 
Anna must have money. the refusal of course irritated him excessively, 
and I am told produced a scene, and in which the president for a time 
lost sight of that dignity, which as Chief of a Great Nation ( so they call 
themselves) should never have been pretermitted. I paid him a visit 


22 
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next day and heard his complaints, concluding in his usual free manner 
with me, for we were alone, ““ Now my friend what shall I do, can you 
devise no plan by which money may be procured?” I replied that I thought 
there was a mode for supplying present wants, and suggested a plan of 
fiscal operations in aid of the emergency, with which he seemed much 
pleased, and greatly revived, and remarked with great vivacity, I will 
send Mr Alaman to you, and you and himself will discuss, and arrange 
the whole affair. Mr. Alaman was sent to me, and the outline of a system 
of fiscal operations was adopted to be completed hereafter and laid before 
Congress at their meeting on the 1st Jany. I mention all this more for 
the purpose of shewing you that Mr. Alaman will very soon be openly at 
the head of Genl. Santa Anna’s Administration, as he is now privately his 
principal adviser, and through Mr. A. we may expect to obtain all we have 
a right to ask, the subjects of greatest interest to us is already understood 
between that Gentleman and myself. We have long since compared 
opinions, and if you will turn to the Note of a Conversation held with 
him in 1832,? and which I sent you in a private letter of that day, you will 
find what passed between us, and which was communicated precisely 
and literally as it took place... . . 


EpwarD LIVINGSTON TO JACKSON. 


Paris, November 26, 1834. 

. . . . My public Despatches by the last packet will have made you 
acquainted with the state of things here. Since then there has been no 
change. The Old ministers have resumed their places and are preparing 
for the struggle the event of which is to Determine whether they are to 
keep them. The Chambers meet as our Congress will on Monday next, but 
it has not been deemed prudent to try their strength on the treaty; and 
T acquiesced in their determination in hopes that your message might come 
in time to influence the decision. We should have had no chance if the 
ministry of three days,* had continued, and I have some reason to think 
that my expostulation with the King had an influence in producing the 
change. The unprincipled language of the opposition papers which throws 
the blame of the rejection on our government, has a very bad effect here. 
their articles are republished and asserted to be the Sentiment of the 
people of the United States. your message I trust will come in time to 
undeceive them. My Efforts have been, and will continue to be, unre- 
mitting to procure a favorable result, which I have some hope of obtaining 
I feel all the importance of preventing a rupture from which neither of the 
parties could derive any advantage and therefore use every honorable 
means: to preventitave.p in. : 


1 See vol. IV., p. 463. 
Ake ministry ee = Duc de Bassano, Noy. 10-12, 1834. ‘ 
riting to the Secretary of State Jan. 15, 1835, Livingston said: * 
not presented yesterday, but will be today; and Thee — informed Bae Poe 
introduced by an exposé throwing all the blame of the present state of things on M. Janvier 
and me for not truly representing the opinions of our respective governments. They may 
treat their own minister as they please, but they shall not, without exposure, presume 


to judge of my conduct, and make me the scape-goat f ir si i 
Cd nae eee pe-g or their sins. The truth is they are 
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To ANDREW JACKSON, JR. 


WasuHiIncTon, November 27, 1834. 

My D’r son, Last night half past 11 oclock P.M. your dear Sarah and 
major Lewis with the charming little ones reached me all in good health, 
the children in fine health, sarah somewhat debilitated, and a little com- 
plaining. I gave her a dose of medicine and she is quite lively this morning 
and able to go a shopping to repair the loss of her wardrobe by the burning. 
the first thing my dear little Rachel said to me was, grandpa the great fire 
burnt my bonnet, and the big owl tryed to kill Poll, but papa killed the owl. 
She is very sprightly, and the son is a beautiful and fine boy. I am happy 
they are safe with me and hasten to communicate to you the happy event. 
I have to day my Cabinet with me and cannot now say any more. Let me 
hear from you often, and upon the pressing points I have wrote you. 
Recollect that cotton is now a high price in markett, and the sooner ours 
gets there and sold the better, if we can get yyy for it pr lb. it will free 
us, with my other means, from pressure or incumbrance from debt. 

Your bill in favor of Mr Nichol was presented yesterday, honored, and 
paid, and herein inclosed. I regret that all Mr Nichols bills are sent to the 
United States branch here to collect, and the moment my check is given 
on the Metropolis Bank, it being the deposit bank, Mr Smith draws 
the specie, and will take a check upon the Philadelphia Banks—hereafter 
make your arrangements, if you can, for the payment to be made to some 
other than the president or cashier of the branch of the U.S. here as it 
may be thought that I am aiding to drain the deposit bank of its specie, to 
aid the U.S. Bank, breaking the deposit Bank here. metropolis Bank is 
strong in specie and cannot be hurt, but I do not like to give room for the 
imputation of my friends to say I was lending my means to drain the 
deposit Bank of its specie to aid the monster that was trying to destroy me. 

I will write you fully the first leisure and I trust you will not expose 
yourself to wet, or do any thing that may impair your health, but will 
hasten all the arrangements necessary to be made and unite with us at as 
early a period thereafter as you can. Sarah and the sweet little ones sends 
you a kiss, J will take care of them until you Join us. 

with affectionate salutations 


To ANDREW JACKSON, JR. 


WASHINGTON, December 9, 1834. 

My son, I have waited with great anxiety to hear from you, and receive 
a Statement of the precise amount of our cotton for markett, that I might 
make a probable calculation of the amount of sales, and be able to calcu- 
late the ballance that it would leave of the debt to Mr. Hill unpaid, which 
becomes due the first of next month. 

I have to take your last Jetter for my guide, in which you say you will 
make from sixty five to seventy heavy bales. I take then the number sixty 
five bales, and their weight 475 lbs. say gross weight 31,000. Col Arm- 
strong writes Major Lewis that it will neat 7's’ at Neworleans. I see it is 
selling for 18 cents in Georgia and yy at Newyork, but I place it at y's pr 
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lb. This if realised will produce clear of expence at Nashville four thou- 
sand three hundred dollars. out of the sales of the cotton can be spared 
three thousand dollars if it gets safe to markett and early, to the payment 
of Mr. Hill for the Land, and you can sell him a bill for two thousand 
dollars on me to be paid in the Bank of the Metropolis Washington or a 
check on the Girard Bank in Philadelphia, payable at sight, and take up 
your note. 

You can give him an order for three thousand dollars out of the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of the cotton and the draft on me for two thousand 
and take up your note on the first day of January next. I suppose that 
the ballance of the amount of sales which must amount to at least thirteen 
hundred dollars will meet all demands against the farm and store accounts. 
Hurry the cotton to markett, and surely in those long nights you might 
write a few lines to your D’r sarah to let her know how you are, if you 
cannot write to me. Your not writing is the most extraordinary thing 
I am sure that has ever occurred. The whole subjects on which 1 have 
pressed you to write, your own interest is involved, and the very infor- 
mation required is to enable me to get you clear of debt. 

Your D’r sarah and the baby are quite well, but our dear little Rachel 
is not, but I hope it is only a cold, she is up in the day, and sprightly but 
very fretful at night. They all join me in affectionate regards and send you 
a kiss. answer this on its receipt, that I may prepare the means to meet 
your draft on me in favor of Mr. Hill, and be sure to take up your note 
when you give him the draft. 

I am yr affectionate father 


To Joun D. CorFrer.* 


WASHINGTON, December 24, 1834. 
My dear Nephew, Your kind letter has lay by me two days for the 
want of time, combined with bad health, to reply to it. Iam proud of the 
remarks you have made on your brother Andrew. it will give me pleasure 
as long as I am here to aid and counsel him, and as he goes on, will give 
him and John McLamore letters to the officers of the institution. I have 
corrected the mistake and sent on a warrant for John McLamore and 
eran that for A. J. McLamore, therefore John will be on with your 
rother. 
I send enclosed to you an inscription for your father’s tomb. I hope it 
will meet your mothers and the families views of what ought to be in- 
scribed on it as a faithfull character of the deceased.? 


1 Tenn. Hist. Soc., Dyas Coll., Coffee MSS. 

2 The proposed inscription sent by Jackson appears, with onl 
on the tombstone in the Coffee family buryi 
Alabama. It reads: 


y a few minor modifications, 
ng ground, three miles north of Florence, 


~ 


“Sacred to the’Memory * >» 
of 
ae “General John Coffee 
who departed this life on the 7th day of July, 1833, aged sixty-one years. A 
parent, and friend, he was affectionate, tender and sincere. He walle DERGe Hobe a 


skillful general, a disinterested and sagacious patriot, an un i j 
, : _ 8 ) ot, pretending, just a 
man. To complete his character religion mingled with these virtues hee ee ee 


~ 
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I have noted your remarks with regard to Major Eaton writing the 
Biography of your father.* I have no doubt with the knowledge of your 
father that he possesses, and his intimate acquaintance with his military 
and civil career, that he can do it as much justice as any other man, but I 
fear he is becoming fond of ease, and that he will not finish, if he com- 
mences it. still he may, and if he does, it will be faithfully done. he was 
always the sincere friend of your father and reveres his memory. 

Present me kindly to your mother and all the family, and to Hutchings 
and Mary, and say to Hutchings that I am waiting with some anxiety 
for the letter from his son. would request Hutchings to keep the boy for 
me, was it not that I am fearful that it would make the son blush. 

Let me know that this has reached you, and believe me 

yr affectionate Uncle 


MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT FOR REBUILDING THE HERMITAGE. 


January 1, 1835. 

Memorandum of agreement made and concluded upon this Ist day of 
January 1835 Between Joseph Reiff and William C Hume of the One part 
and Andrew Jackson Jr of the Other part, all of the County of Davidson 
and State of Tennessee 

Article 1st. The said Reiff and Hume (carpenters) Have undertaken 
to rebuild the Hermitage House and East Wing of said House, to do all 
the Carpenters work, of said House, and to find and furnish all the Lumber 
Plank scantling and Nails, Brads, spriggs Hinges Bolts and in fact every 
thing required to Rebuild the same except the Glass Locks and Copper. 
The lumber, flooring, etc. etc. to be of the best quality and all well seasoned. 
The Carpenters work, to be done in the Best and most approved Workman- 
like manner, For which the said Andrew Jackson Jr agrees to pay the said 
Reiff and Hume in cash the sum of Thirty Nine Hundred and fifty 
dollars, as the work progresses. 

Article 2nd. The House to be rebuilt in the same order that it was before, 
with four Rooms and passage below and four Rooms and passage above 
the Garret rooms and the stairs from the garret to the walk on the top of 
the House, to be finished in a plain way. The walk on the House to be the 
same mentioned in the plan and finished with a neat and appropiate 
Banister or Railing. The joists in all the different Rooms to be bridged. 

Article 3rd. Here follows an estimate of work and Cost, and in case 
any of it should not be done, or should be abandoned a deduction is to be 
made from the aforesaid sum of $3800 


influence and gave him that solid distinction among his fellow men which detraction 
cannot sully nor the grave conceal. Death could do no more than remove so excellent 
a being from the theatre he so much adorned’ in this world, to the bosom of the God 
who created him and who alone has the power to reward the immortal spirit with ex- 


tless bliss.” f 
wer biography of General Coffee by Eaton was ever published. 
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Bill of Carpenters Work 


2 cellar doors and fraims at $3.00 each...3.....2.--.----5 ue 6.00 
40 Lintles for doors and windows at 25 ctS........+-++-++++:- 10.00 
Framing 76 sqr Joice at 75 cts per square.......-...--------- 57.00 
830 feet of washboards at I1 ct per foot...........---2 ees 85.00 
534 sqr. of poplar flooring at $2.50ct pr sqr.......-.- eee eees 133.75 
8 Chimney pieces at $10.00 each. 2.0.2 2. 0 ee. wee ees 80.00 
13 Doors cased with 'Pilastérs at: $12-% sso rap ee = oe ee eee 156.00 
2 Large Folding Doors r0’or 12 feet at $3000 o =. renee wee eee 60.00 
2yKront*doorst= es wees eae ab$go0y. f0e 5. eV ae 60.00 
8 Windows, Recessed Pilasters to casing at $10.............. 80.00 
Qo ditto not recessed i... (nh. ae ate ones at: 36. 24l) Jae eee SB 54.00 
17 Double Boxed window frames....... at'S42504 0. act ee 76.50 
17-pair of V enitian shutters).2 2... os US600%. 35 tees eee 102.00 
408 lights of sash 10 by 14 Glass........ aD OG Ge. Oo cere eae 40.80 
4 Garret windows complete............ BESO oie ot ee 32.00 
32 square of framing, sheeting and'shingling, 2/500 22. seen es 80.00 
E25 ECL Of VCOTNICE oye siete te ie cter ate 1a 8 Ror Pa Pe eek 128.00 
Cokrect. of Merce Boards... jie eatea ste a FIR. ws nied erat eee 6.25 
Framing and Laying open floor and ceiling and De eas 140.00 
rail and balastrading walk on house 60 by 12 or 14 ft 
‘Trap door, steps in/earret and sky hoht.o..4. 47.7. ee eee ee 15.00 
i Circular Staircase, 2 storys, higha.o0.>-*. oe ne ee 260.00 
ToPriVate stall CASS va. ous aes ee ee ee 30.00 
Bre COSCO s cere eras eee at $IZ.00.- eats ca es aT 48.00 
First story of front poarch with 6 collums etc................ 256.00 
Secondstory Of ditto.. .. 4. sae a oe ee ee eee eee 75.00 
otie’ back Portico 32ee UF Ie Fa Se FO ee ee ae 40.00 
Work on Wing 
Fraiming 22 square of joist.......... BE ZS Cun coarse, hashes Seem 16.50 
ditto.15, do. of shingling. <5... sa. ss Ne Peeper = sel 2 vay ae He 37.50 
Laying 10 dito of poplar flooring...... FS ary i egryomatirr es 25.00 
ISOsteeG Ol WasnUGALG wnt cee. ae es TOC sees tee eee 18.00 
2eChistine yr DICCES oo eae ee car es NLS Dee Aacigeak apo echo icsen gio 20.00 
3 doors caised with Pilasters........ SES. wate seg, Oo ene eee 36.00 
4 18-light windows with shutters..... RAS wee Meters Sh Seago 66.00 
r Venttian window. ...= 0.0. +. «<9 sa otitis tee eee 16.00 
160) Peet GircorntCer ac «pus ce ee ee ce ee SOC re ers a Ge ee 50.00 
2396.30 
Addvoné* fourth -for* Boarding... even ee 1 ee eee 599.07 
~ 2 . 
see estimate of Lumber, .. ..- <i ese om Pg Bele TH Shea AS td 2 Boney 
$3800.00 
add for pulleys weights cord hinges and screws..... ake ges 150.00 


$3950.00 
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Article 4th. The main stairs to be circular or geometrical, the work to be 
done in the best and most approved style, A private stair case from the 
room below called the Stewards room, to the Chambers above, a folding 
door in the rooms north as you enter the passage below, a door from the 
room to the Presidents Office with a small passage spoken of by the said 
Andrew, not yet determined on. The front and back porch to be finished 
as before. The collums of the former to be fluted, and the Cornice and so 
forth to corrispond with the estimate annexed. The east Wing, office, 
Stewards Room and passage to the Garden to be finished on the former 
plan. The said Andrew furnishing Locks for the building, using such of 
the old ones as will answer for the upper storey and furnishing new ones 
for the lower, Rieff and Hume putting on all the locks. 

Article 5th. The said Reiff and Hume agree to take and put into the 
second storey, any of the old work saved that may be thought to answer, 
and pay the value of the same. They also agree to take all the lumber 
plank etc. that the said Andrew has now on hand as cash paid in part of 
his contract. 

Article 6th. It is hereby understood that the said Reiff and Hume bind 
themselves to make a complete finish of the Carpenters work of the said 
Building, pay all expences of Turning, using ceder timber where it is 
necessary, the contract to be fullfilled agreeable to the plan given, and to 
the exp[r]ess understanding made and agreed upon, in the presence of 
Conl. Love and Robert Armstrong 

Article 7th. The dementions of the Rooms, The size of the Windows, 
and a minute discription of worke to be done is not mentioned in this 
article, but it is understood by the parties, in the presence of the above 
named Gentlemen. 

Article 8. It is agreed upon, that when the lumber plank etc. is delivered 
the said Andrew will furnish the money to pay for the same, and will 
continue to make payment as the work progresses. 

Article 9th. The said Rieff and Hume are to purchase the Lumber 
and commence the work immediately, and further agree that the Carpen- 
ters work shall be so forwarded as to let the plasterers in to commence 
their Job by Ist or middle of September next, so that the House can be 
completely finished by 25 december 1835. 

As no contract has been made for the Painting the said Andrew will 
have the priming done as fast as the work goes on. 

It is understood that there is to be the same number of Large fluted 
collums in front as formerly, if thought necessary, and it is further under- 
stood that the said Reiff and Hume will do all and every thing in relation 
to the Carpenters work of said building, as though eve[r]y item had 
been seperately specefied making a comple[te] finish of the Carpenters 
and Joiners work of said Building finding every thing except the articls 
of Locks and Glass heretofore mentioned. 

In Witness we have hereunto set our hands and seals this 1st of Janu- 
ary 1835. 

JosEPH RIEFF 
Witness WittiAm C. HuME 
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EpwArD LIVINGSTON TO JACKSON. 


Paris, January 15, 1835. 

My dear General, You will see from the Despatches and papers sent 
by this conveyance the extraordinary state of things here. Your message i 
has embarrassed them greatly, and they want to hide their faults, which 
it exposes, by a bravado and an affected sense of injured Dignity. My 
great hope is that my conduct in the difficult situation in which I am 
placed may meet your approbation. I thought it unbecoming the dignity 
of my station to Demand my passports merely on their suggestion that 
I ought to do so, and I therefore Required an Explicit Declaration of their 
intentions and let them take the responsibility of ordering me off. I 
have since had reason to suspect that the equivocal terms of the Note were 
suggested by that Wiley old Diplomat Talleyrand: and that they were 
intended [to] convey to the public here and to Europe in General, the 
idea [of] great Vigour in their Measures, while if complained of by 
our government my demand of passports might be declared to be my 
voluntary act. in both of these Objects they will fail. The Diplomatic 
body here with few Exceptions all called on me yesterday, and I have the 
satisfaction of Knowing that the Course I have pursued which I Did not 
think it proper to conceal is warmly approved. 

If I should be obliged to leave this immediately and wait your Orders 
until the spring I trust to your friendship and sense of Justice for such 
indemnification for inevitable losses, and Expences, as it will be legal 
and proper to grant. 

If the law passes for giving the indemnity let them say what they 
please, it will be Owing to the Energetic tone of your Message, if it fail 
it will be owing to a belief that you will not be supported, a belief en- 
deavoured to be propagated by the Opposition papers at home and by the 
legitimate papers here which are making every effort to goad the Chambers 
into a rejection of the law in the hope that in a War they may hope for a 
restoration. 

I think I ought to mention that the insidious paragraph from the intelli- 
gencer published on the day the Message appeared, was sent on here by 
Mr. Niles with an Opinion that it contained the general Sense of the 
people of the U.S. Was it not a good Omen that your Message arrived 
here on the 8th of January? It will I trust be the means of another signal 
Victory, over political injustice, as the first was over open hostility. By the 
bulk of my public Despatches you will see that I must be somewhat 
fatigued. You will excuse the incorrectness of this hasty scrawl intended 
only for you and to assure you of my Devoted attachment. 


EDWARD LIVINGSTON TO JACKSON. 


' Paris, January,16, 1835. 
My Dear General, I wrote a hasty line to you yesterday Sh ae te ae 
public Despatches for my Situation here which is I assure you a very 


embarrassing one, arising principally from [fear] least the Course I have 


1 Message of Dec. 1, 1834. Messages, III. 97-123. 
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persued may not have been that which you would have directed. I adopted 
it principally from the Consideration that I ought not to receive directions 
from any source but yours still less from a foreign Government, and that 
whether my recall was to follow that of M. Serrurier was a matter for you 
to decide not for the Government of France or for me, that although I 
have little doubt what your decision will be it was my Duty to await it 
however disagreeable it might be to my feelings. I was also greatly in- 
fluenced by the Consideration, that as the law for executing the treaty was 
to be submitted immediately to the Chambers, and its passage would pre- 
serve peace between the two Nations, my presence might be useful in 
Effecting it, but while these Considerations had great weight with me I 
thought it due to the dignity of my Government to State explicitly to that 
of France that, I held myself accountable only to you, and would wait 
your Orders unless they took upon themselves the respon[si]bility of 
Directing me to Depart. Since I have Done this I find that my Conduct 
has been approved by all the members of the Diplomatic body with whom 
I have conversed and nearly all of them have since called on me. but your 
approbation is of Course that which it most interests me to receive, and 
I wait with anxiety for the expression of your Opinion. My Note to 
C’te de Rigny * was delivered to him yesterday early, and as it is now four 
in the afternoon and I have no Answer, I presume it has perplexed them 
a little, what to say, as I supposed it would. 

The Offer of my passports having been published in the Moniteur I 
have freely Communicated the purport of my Note to M’r De Rigny in 
Answer to it. I receive from home absolutely Nothing but a few news 
papers and no letters but from my family, so that I am necessarily left to 
my own conjectures of probable events at a time when Information of any 
kind, would be most useful. 

I am with the sincerest attachment and respect 


Joun Ross AND OTHERS TO JACKSON.” 


WASHINGTON, Brown’s HorTEL, January 23, 1835. 
Honored Sir, After having duly exhibited before the Hon. Secretary of 
War their Credentials, The Undersigned Delegation of the Cherokee 
Nation east of the Mississippi had the honor of addressing to you, thro’ 
the War Department a Communication dated the 14th inst. and Covering 
a Copy of an Act passed by the Legislature of Georgia during its last 
session, in reference to their people. Having not, as yet, received 
any reply to that Communication, and being pressed by the Unexampled 
sufferings of their unfortunate Nation, they would respectfully take the 

liberty to make this address to your Excellency personally. 
It is Known to your Excellency, that the history of the Cherokee Nation 
since the year 1829, up to, the present, has been On its part, One of 
repeated, Continued unavailing struggle against the Cruel policy of 


1 Count H. G. de Rigny, French minister for foreign affairs 1834-1835. 
1 This letter bears the signatures of John Ross, R. Taylor, Daniel McCoy, Samuel Gunter, 


and William Rogers. 
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Georgia; On the part of that State, it has been One, of unparalleled ag- 
gravated Acts of Oppression upon the Nation. Actuated by an unex- 
tinguishable love of Country, Confiding implicitly in the good faith of the 
American Govt. and believing that the Govt. priding itself, as it does, 
upon its justice and humanity would, not only not disregard its own 
plighted faith, but would eventually interpose to prevent it from being 
disregarded, and trampled into dust by the State of Georgia, Being 
fully convinced in their Own judgement that they could not prosper as 
well any where else as upon their Native land, The Cherokees have 
successively appealed to the Executive, Legislative and Judiciary Depart- 
ments of this Govt. for redress of Wrongs Committed and security against 
injuries apprehended, but as yet those appeals have been unavailing; In 
defiance of Acts of Congress, decisions of the Supreme Court, And of 
solemn treaties, Georgia has gone on first, to despoil them of their laws 
and Govt. and impose upon them laws the most obnoxious, then to dis- 
tribute their lands unbought, to her Own Citizens by lottery, and lastly 
she has put forth her hand under the last Act of her Legislature to expel 
them from their homes and firesides, to drive them out to hunger and 
perish in the Wild forests, to Accomplish this last Cruel purpose, Armed 
bands of her Citizens are now parading thro’ their Country. The Under- 
signed deeply affected with this deploreable Condition of their people 
would ask you, Dear Sir, to pity and save them. For upon the exercise of 
your power alone, they are firmly persuaded the salvation of their people 
depend. Let the Comforts And enjoyments of life which have been so 
profusely scattered around you, by a bountiful providence remind you, 
that hundreds of their people, many of whom are women and children, 
may now be homeless wanderers, suffering with cold and hunger, for no 
crime, but, because they did not love their Country less. 

The Crisis of the fate of the Cherokee people, seems to be rapidly ap- 
proaching, And the time has come, when they must be relieved of their 
sufferings. They having fully determined against a removal to Arkansas. 
The Undersigned Delegation would therefore most respectfully and ear- 
nestly ask to be informed, Upon what terms will the President negotiate 
for a final termination of those sufferings, that their people may repose in 
peace and comfort on the land of their nativity, under the enjoyment of 
such rights and privileges as belongs to freemen. And the Delegation 
would in Conclusion beg leave to Assure the President in great sincerity, 
that after a due deliberation On the terms which he may offer, should they 
be found to have been dictated in that spirit of liberality and justice, As 
in their best judgement would afford their people ample relief and satis- 
faction by adopting them; it may be done. With Sentiments of great 
respect, they remain, 


Yr Excellency’s Most Obt. Hble. Servts. 
To Henry*Horn.! *: na cee 
mes , WASHINGTON, January 25, 1835. 
D'r Sir, I have just received your letter of the 23d instant, and having 
read, hasten to reply to it. 


1 Copy. Handwriting of A. J. Donelson. 
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You have done me no more than justice when stating that you could not 
ascribe to me any intention of interfering with your state elections or 
politics. Having in my view the struggle thro’ which the Democracy of 
the Union had just passed, and how much Gov. Wolf had contributed to 
their success by the noble stand he had taken against the Bank influence, 
when the conversation to which you refer occurred, I did state with the 
freedom and frankness due to the occasion my extreme regret that any 
political differences should arise among our friends calculated to prevent 
the complete establishment of the advantages they had gained. The con- 
versation was started by some of the Pennsylvanians and I did not deem 
myself bound to withhold the expression of the feelings which the facts 
they adverted to were calculated to excite. 

With the freedom I used on that occasion permit me also to reply to your 
remarks, and to express my earnest hopes that at this time, when union 
is so necessary to give stability to the measures which the Republican 
party have so recently carried thro’, our friends will keep out of their ranks 
all firebrands. You cannot be insensible to the objects which the enemy 
have in view by stimulating the division which false friends are willing 
to locate in Tennessee. Divide and conquer is their game. They will 
pursue it in your state and in all the states wherever our sentinels give 
way, and by controversies on smaller subjects allow them to influence 
their proceedings. 

No one here can doubt that the opposition have received encouragement 
from the movements which are made to bring out a candidate in our ranks 
on principles adverse to the nomination which the republican party will 
make. From local divisions in your state they would derive fresh hopes; 
and rest assured they would not be long in finding out some mode of 
turning them to account in the national politics. They will wait to see how 
far they can tempt some prominent man in our ranks from his fidelity to the 
Republican party, and by every artifice in their power endeavor to make a 
permanent division amongst our friends. When this is done their party 
will hold the balance of power, sufficiently to prevent an election by the 
people, and to give direction to it in the house, either by the choice of Mr. 
Clay or by controlling the measures which the next administration will 
pursue. 

In the view of such consequences it was my object to guard my friends 
against the wiles of the enemy, and to urge them to postpone such 
differences as those you allude to to a period when they could be as well 
settled as now, and without any hazard to the great republican party. I 
felt that I had a right to caution my friends after having been here so long 
merely to gratify the wishes of the people and to help them put down the 
corrupt rule of a moneyed monopoly, and when too victory was within 
our grasp. I do not pretend to judge of the propriety of the objections you 
take to the reelection of Wolf; But it cannot be doubted that he has stood 
nobly by his country in the scenes to which I have adverted, and that you 
should avoid a contest which is not called for by considerations of vital 
importance to the welfare of the state at this crisis. 
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It would have been regarded as slanderous 6 months ago if any one had 
said that a leading Politician of Tennessee,” would have been looked to 
as the means of preventing union in our ranks, and of giving to the oppo- 
sition a chance of recovering their lost ground. And yet such is the posi- 
tion to which some of his friends, professing friends of the administration, 
are willing to invite him. Such in fact is the effect of the arguments which 
are advanced by several of the journals of Tennessee and other states in 
his behalf. To such temptation it would have been supposed that the old 
maxim “ timeo Danaos, et illos dona ferentes *, J fear the Greeks and their 
gifts,” > would have been at once applied. I trust you will see nothing 
but pure patriotism in my views, and if so, I am sure you will adopt them. 


To ANDREW J. HUTCHINGS.* 


WASHINGTON, January 25, 1835. 

My dear Hutchings, Your letter conveying the moloncholy intelligence 
of the death of your dear little babe, has been some time recd. I tender 
to you and your dear Mary my heartfelt condolence on this sad and mourn- 
ful occasion. I am truly happy to find that you both have met this severe 
bereavement with that christian meekness and submission as was your 
duty. This charming babe was only given you from your great creator 
and benefactor. It is probable you doated upon him too much, to the 
neglect of him who gave the boon, and he has taken him from you, to bring 
to your view that to him your first love is due, and by this chastisement 
to bring you back to your duty to god—it is to him we owe all things. 
it is he that giveth, and he has a right to take away, and we ought humbly 
to submit to his will, and be always ready to say, blessed be his name. 
We have one consolation under this severe bereavement, that this babe is 
now in the boosom of its savior, and a sweet little angel in heaven, free 
from all the temptations, pains and evils of this world and we ought to 
prepare to unite with him and other saints who have gone before us to those 
mansions of bliss, where the weary are at rest. Then let us not mourn for 
the dead but for the living, and prepare to follow him to the mansions of 
bliss. Tender my heartfelt condolence to your dear Mary, and best wishes to 
Mrs. Coffee and all the family and for yourself, my prayers for your 
ae and happiness in this world and a happy immortality, and be- 
ieve me 


your affectionate uncle 


CoLONEL CHARLES J. Love To JacKson.2 


Mount Hort, TENNESSEE, January 28, 1835. 
My dear General, A contract has been made with Mesrs Rife and 
Hume for the rebuilding the House at the Hermitage. every care has 
been taken to have the Contract madé so full and plain that it cannot be 


? Referring to Hugh L. White, put forward as a candidate for the presidenc 
8 Over this is written in Jackson’s handwriting, “I hate the Greek De oa, 
1Tenn. Hist. Soc., Dyas Coll., Coffee MSS. SECKS/ Age SCTE etek 
1 Missouri Hist. Soc., Bixby Coll. 
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misunderstood. the Materials are to be good and the work exicuted in the 
best stile. Mr Hume is now up the country to make engagements for the 
lumber that it may be got down in time to have it well seasoned before the 
work is put together—then Col’ol and myself will keep a strict look out 
that the work is done agreeable to contract. 

You I understand have a first rate overseer at the Hermitage. He has up- 
wards of 200 ac[re]s broken up and will by the Spring have all your wood 
under good fence that can be Inclosed—all in front of the House is now in 
that situation, and he is going on rapidly with the balance. I hope and trust 
you may make a good crop the present year and I think things auger well 
at present. 

I am afraid the half way Jackson men will make some considerable 
difficulty about the next President. In my opinon Judge White cannot 
be elected and it is estimated to divide’and distract the administration 
party that are true to your views and at the same time willing to carry 
them out. At the same time it is placing you in a delicate situation for if 
I am not much mistaken you are for Mr. Van Buren, it being for the good 
of the Nation. If I am correct and White should run and you prefer the 
former that will cause a coolness between you and one of your oldest 
friends. I hope things will be ordered otherwise. My family desire to be 
kindly remembered to Mrs. Jackson yourself and children and believe 
me your 

sincere friend 


[P.S.] Col’ol Armstrong and myself understand the contract so well that 
it cannot be misunderstood. it was talked over and over again and agreed 
on not only in writing but verbally and all the alterations are to be made 
agreeable to our view of them. The house is large and we got the best 
bargain we could, other bids were much higher. The lumber is to be paid 
for when it is delivered at the Hermitage. we promise the work shall be 
well executed in all its parts. 


Epwarp LIVINGSTON TO JACKSON. 
Private 
Paris, January 31, 1835. 

My Dear General, A private letter which I have written to the Vice 
President and requested him to show to you contains some details which are 
not put in my public Despatches. You must not be surprised to find that 
my several communications both public and private vary from each other 
as to the prospects of our affairs here. the contradiction arises from the 
vacillating state of things here, a most powerful and bitter opposition to 
the Ministers exists in the Chambers, and the Colours under which they 
fight now are those of the privileges of the house. this is suited to the 
passions and prejudices of the young members, and the Ministers to 
preserve their places have on’two or three Occasions been Obliged to make 
concessions which they would now willingly retract if they could. the 
treaty making power has been in Effect Surrendered to them, and the 
American question as it is called here has become one of Constitutional 
powers, which if the opposition prevail will soon make the Chamber of 
Deputies a body having in themselves all the attributions of Government. 
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Petitions from Lyons have already been presented pray[ing] for the 
passage of the law. they may be expected from Bordeaux and other places 
and I still think that the Ministers who are now really in earnest will at 
length succeed in obtaining the appropriation but the Discussion will not 
take place before the latter part of February. I am very anxious to know 
whether the line of Conduct I have pursued meets your approbation. it 
was pursued in opposition to my personal feeling which would have induced 
me at once to ask for my passports, but I reflected that I had no right to 
indulge them and that as I was here by your direction I ought not Volun- 
tarily to leave my post without your orders. I beg also that you will have 
the goodness to examine the letters I have written to the Minister for 
foreign Affairs since your Message appeared particularly the long note 
copy of which I send by this packet. It was a Difficult task without instruc- 
tions to discover the proper matter as well as the proper style to be em- 
ployed on such an Occasion, and I do not know how I have succeeded. 
My situation here is not an agreeable one under present Circumstances, 
but if the interest of the country requires it I shall bear it without 
Complaint. In my last Communication to the Count de Rigny I thought it 
necessary to notice the affected m[anner in which] the Minister of Finance 
had Designated you as Le Gé[néral Jacks]on, in order to show that these 
kind of petty liberties should not pass without reprehension. 

1 could get over the obstacles placed in my way by the Opposition here 
if our Own would be silent, their papers are doing a world of Mischief. 

With the greatest respect, 


SAMUEL G. SMITH * TO JACKSON. 


ry CHEROKEE AGENCY, February 6, 1835. 

Sir, I am aware you are anoyed with Correspondence from those who 
have no right to assume the privilege, but it seldom occurs with me. 

Some time Since the border settlers complained to Governor Carroll 
that danger was apprehended from the Cherokes. He instructed me to 
visit them and adjust the difficulties. I have been able to produce a 
reconciliation or at least get assurances from the Indians that no acts of 
violence will be committed and the white have become quiet. In order to 
effect the object of my visit in a mild and conciliating manner I have 
traveled much through the nations and conversed freely with the Cheifs 
and head men. I have also extended my intercourses to the common 
Indians with a view to learn their situations and feelings in relation to 
their sentiments on the subject of removing west. 

I had no just conception of things until ascertained from observation 
The Indian population or those having membership as such are estimated 
at from 8000 to 12,000 and if there is a full blooded Cheroke in power 
I have not been able to find him. They are governed by those having the 
Cheroke blood in a remote degree. . _ 

The population of the whites in the entire nation who have settled in the 
boundary as citizens of the several states is now estimated at about 40,000 
souls. The policy of Georgia, and recently since she has dispossessed those 


1 Secretary of state for Tennessee. 
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who were reservees under the Treaty of 1817 and 18109, is forcing the 
Indians into the chartered limits of Tennessee. This they are encouraged 
to do from the circumstances of the Circuit Judge of Tennessee having 
declared the law giving jurisdiction to the Country unconstitutional. Subse- 
quent to the passage of the law and up to this time the whites have 
settled in this country within the chartered limits of Tennessee making 
about 5000 souls, thus by the moving of the Indians and whites to the 
same section of country produced the difficulties I have settled. 

The obstinacy of a few chiefs stimulated by malcontent polititians 
exercising an undue influence upon the common Indians has had a distruc- 
tive tendency upon the common Indians. They cannot subsist here much 
longer and many who had some influence and property are now feeling 
the effects of it also. 

A very material revolution is going on in sentiment among them 
and they evidently indicate a subdued feeling. Some of those who are in- 
telligent have informed me they must have something done, that they are 
not competent to become citizens and wish to go west. But I find many of 
those who have standing and entertaining such feelings prefer a treaty to 
the enrolments. They seem to look upon the enrolment as a provision for 
the common Indians and not for them. Should the Treaty making party 
continue to increase they must soon get the ascendency. I took occasion 
to read Everets ® speech on presenting Ridges petition and they seem to 
surrender the controversy. When Ridge and his party returned last sum- 
mer they were charged with bribery for making a treaty, but the Ross 
party, many of them, now acknowledge the Treaty was made with an 
honest intention. I was informed confidentially that some two years since 
a distinguished Senator from New Jersey informed Judge Martin one of 
the Cheroke chiefs that there was no prospect of sucess for them on this 
Cheroke question; that he would not advise him what course to pursue 
but would advocate them in the Senate as long as they would persist. John 
Ross is obstinate and ambitious and has a powerful influence over the 
passions of the Common Indians but he is himself controled by his 
brother Lewis Ross who is wealthy and is now realizing large profits by 
vending goods to them and has the Indians greatly in debt to him. He 
therefore is opposed to any arrangement. A delegation is about to leave 
for Washington, understood here to be divided two for Ross’s party and 
one for Ridge’s but I had an interview with them and they are all decididly 
with Ridge and in favour of a treaty. Martin, one of the delegation, says 
his object is first to produce a reconciliation between Ross and Ridge both 
now at Washington and then prepare to offer terms to you for a Treaty. 
They say that it is necessary to prepare the feelings of the nation for a 
Treaty but this can be done by Ross, Martin and Taylor in a few days 
without difficulty. + 


2 Jan. 19, 1835, Edward Everett presented to the House of Representatives a memorial 
prepared by John Ridge for the Cherokees in Georgia, who had assembled at Running 
Water on Nov. 28, 1834, requesting means to remove west of the Mississippi. It was 
a regretful acceptance of the inevitable. Everett’s speech coincided in these views. Con- 
gressional Debates, vol. XI., pt. I., p. 1008. 
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The propositions they have in view are only to make proffessions of 
liberality and knowing they will be rejected with a hope to excite sympathy. 
They see the necessity of some steps and may ask large compensations but 
I have but little doubt something of the kind is in contemplation. Thus 
far Tennessee has not been excited but when she sees the Indians settling 
thick in her boundary and having a population of her own very clamourous 
on the subject I fear they will not remain quiet. 

I am well aware that many difficulties present themselves, making some 
arrangement not liable to occur were they not within the limits of the 
several states. Finding things as they are and circumstances having sus- 
p[e]nded the business of imigration for the present I have advised Majr. 
Curry * to go to Washington and disclose all things as at present situated. 
He cannot do it so well be [by] communication and to be present to answer 
inquiries may be some service. I have not informed him of my intention 
to write you. He is a most untiring officer and his whole devotion is the 
advancement of the object of the Government. In this he is very ifficient. 
It is true he may be liable to excitement and sometimes charged with 
being harsh and some may charge him with exceeding his authority but 
in all my travels and enquiries I see nothing but what he was actuated to 
do from intense anxiety to remove the Indians. His course has produced 
much to effect the present subdued feeling in the nation. Should congress 
make a special appropriation to Ridge and others so that they imigrate 
it will be in all probability sending of the leaders of a party who may ina 
short time have the ascendency. Of this however I do not pretend to 
give any opinion. I am inclined to think that if it should be deemed ex- 
pedient that Colonel Richard M. Johnston of Kentucky and General 
Thomas Hinds of Mississippi would be the most suitable persons to 
negotiate with them. These gentlemen reside in states not bordering on 
the nation. There can be no prejudices towards them and their standing 
would be imposing. They have not been consel or lawyers in any of their 
controversies and should the Indians act unreasonable and obstinate these 
gentlement have the character to give effect to their statements. But I do 
not pretend to advise, it would be presumptious nor do I pretend to present 
them in opposition to any who may be applicants, not knowing that any 
have applyd but it will depend much upon the commissioners. These 
gentlemen can get all the information I presume that may be necessary. 
The only danger is that it might be an imposition. 

The whole nation is surrounded with consel of some kind or other not 
always professing what they feel and design. I beg you Sir to excuse me 
for thus intruding upon you. I have nothing at stake, no individual interest 
nor have I had anything to do with the Indian relations except to know 
them historically. , 

My business at present offered an opportunity"and I have Been induced 
to examine minutely into whatever relates to them. : 


With the greatest respect 


3 See p. 288n., ante 
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GOVERNOR WILson LuMPKIN TO JACKSON. 


private. 
MILLEDGEVILLE, Ga., February 9, 1835. 

Dear Sir, From several letters recived this morning (by Express) from 
Majr. Curry, Colonel Bishop and others, I entertain no doubt, but my 
aims and measures, supported as they were by the late Legislature of 
Georgia, is tending rapidly to bring to a happy issue, our long standing 
embarrassments with the Cherokees. Knowing as I do your ardent desire, 
to consumate your general plans and policy in relieving the states from 
their remnant Indian population, and do justice to Georgia ia regard to 
her Territorial rights, I take the liberty of suggesting to you, First, 
Anxious as we are for a final and general arrangement with the Cherokees, 
it is better for things to remain as they are for a little season longer, than 
for the Federal authorities to make an arrangement, which would conflict 
with the policy and laws of Georgia. No fee simple rights, will be granted 
to the Indians by Georgia. How far the rights of citizenship will be 
allowed to the Indians, The state will determine for herself. 

2ndly. Washington is the best place to negociate a Treaty, and the 
necessary Indian material is now there. Any attempt to make a Treaty in 
the Indian Country would most likely fail, and consequently do more harm 
than good. But should commissioners be appointed to negociate any 
arrangement with the Indians, I pray you to appoint no one, who has 
opposed your administration, and especially your Indian policy, and the 
policy of Georgia, such a step could not fail to produce much mischief. 
John Ross and his Geo[r]gia Lawyer should be intrusted with nothing. 
They are bad men, and the most inveterate enemies of fe nest gi 

n haste 


To ALFRED BatcuH.' 


February 16, 1835. 

Dear sir, your letter of the 3rd instant has just been received, and I 
have but one moment to reply to it. 

You have been rightly informed that all but those members which 
you have named from Tennessee with crockett their tool,” with the excep- 
tion of judge Grundy, Polk and Johnston have in secrete caucus brought 
out judge White as a candidate for the Presidency in opposition to a 
national convention, and has thrown him on the opposition for Support. 
You will find from information every where that the opposition, and par- 
ticularly the nullifiers, are taking him up, and Mr. Bell * and Co. are more 
intimate with Duff Green and the nullifiers than with the friends of the 
administration. The late attempt at Richmond shews that the Whiggs 
will not give up Mr. Clay, and the nullifiers adhere to judge White. The 
object is not to elect White but divide and conquor and thereby to elect 
Clay. Mr. Bell knows that White thrown on the opposition cannot be 
elected, but he is willing to sacrafice White to destroy this administration 


1 The letter is indorsed as a “rough copy”. 
2 David Crockett, M. C. from Tennessee 1827-1831, 1833-1835. 
3 John Bell, M. C. from Tennessee 1827-1841; speaker June 2, 1834-Mar. 3, 1835; 


senator 1847-1850. 
23 
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and all that it has accomplished. From his course the three last years, and 
his late duplicity, it is now clear that he has been working against the 
administration, secretely, and that to promote his own interest. 

From you I had it, that he denied having any agency in getting up the 
caucus in Nashville for the judge in opposition to a national convention, 
that he was for a national convention, and would support van Buren 
against any other—at the same time he was writing to Col Johnston to 
take a Stand against a national convention, all which I wrote you, and 
requested you to show Mr. Bell when he gets here. he secretely engages in 
this caucus business and quarrells with Grundy, Polk, and Johnston, 
because they will not abandon principle, and party, and throw their weight 
into the scale of the opposition. He and his party has got up a press here 
Edited by a young man from Duff Greens office.* The first number bears 
date on the seventh instant, was secretely and confidentially issued and sent 
to George Town to be secretely circulated, it is believed, thro Tennessee, 
Alabama and mississippi. but one paper of the 7th number has been seen 
or could be got here. The next number was laid on the tables of the 
members on the 14, leaving out of the last the appeal made in the first to 
the opposition to rouse up, and make a united stand against the nomination 
at the convention at Baltimore. The first is mostly the production and 
from the pen of Mr. Bell, and the confidential circulation of this paper his 
usual mode of carrying on intrigues. The friends of the administration 
from Maine to Louisiana, will go for the candidate presented by the 
Baltimore convention, and I trust Tennessee will be true to her principles 
and republican party, and altho all esteem judge White, that all will cling 
to principle, and not abandon the fruits of an administration, which they 
have all laboured, and so well sustained, and which I have at the expence 
of private ease, and comfort, and at the risque of my life so nearly 
accomplished, nay when victory is grasped, resign all that has been accom- 
plished in six years, and let the United States Bank again be resuscitated 
and rechartered. Mr. Bell may say what he will but he is a bank man at 
heart, and would tomorrow vote for its recharter. 

It is evident that they know that judge White cannot be elected by the 
people, this is admitted in their confidential paper, and they go into a 
calculation of the states that will vote for judge White in the House, and 
give him all the opposition states. This expose will destroy judge White 
with the republican party every where and if Mr. Bells constituents does 
not give him trouble in his next elections then I have been allways deceived 
in the virtue and sterling republican principles and integrity of my neigh- 
bours in Davidson and Wilson counties. 

Great care ought to be taken in selecting good men and true for your 
next congress and Legislature, and you ought to have delegates chosen 
and sent on to the Baltimore convention in May next. the great object is to 
divide and conquor and bring Mr. Clay into congress, and elect him by 
the power and influence of the Bank, and‘a union of all parties hostile to the 
present administration and Mr Bells party is not the least in hosti[li]ty 
to it—my rule is to judge the tree by its fruit 


yrs in haste 


*The Appeal, published by William A. Rind, jr., f Feb. i 
absorbed by the Sun, also a White organ. Mii edit Sec oe es. OEE 
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THE SECRETARY OF STATE (JOHN ForsyTH) To Jackson. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, WASHINGTON, February 28, 1835. 

The Secretary of State has the honor to report to the president, that 
Mr. Pageot called at the Department this morning, to protest verbally 
against the publication of Mr. Livingston’s letters to the Department, 
communicated with the president’s last message to Congress, as a violation 
of the respect due from Government to Government. At the request of the 
Secretary of State, Mr. Pageot* marked the passages which he deemed 
most exceptionable; and, for the president’s information, copies of them 
are annexed. Mr. Pageot informed the Secretary, at the same time, that 
he had not presented his protest in writing, as it was not made in 
pursuance of any authority from the French Government, but under his 
own sense of duty. Mr. Pageot said he asked for no explanation; but he 
was nevertheless informed by the Secretary that no foreign Government 
had any right to complain of any communication made between the 
Executive and the legislative branches of this Government. 

Respectfully submitted, 


To Epwarp LivincsTon.? 


Private 
WASHINGTON, March 10, 1835. 

My dear Sir, Your private letter of the 31st of January was recd on 
yesterday with your despatch to the Secretary of State. 

I have been aware of your unpleasant situation, but it was impossible 
to foresee, that any civilised nation would take such a course as has been 
adopted by France. Your course is fully approved, but as I directed the 
Secretary of State to say to you, that if you had at once left Paris, I 
should neither have been surprised or disapproved the step—still as you 
could reconcile it to yourself to remain it is better. France has been in the 
wrong in all this matter and we will keep her in the wrong. The Constt- 
tution will sail in three days, and I refer you to the despatches which will 
be handed you by Capt. Elliot who commands her. 

I have read your reply to Mr. DeRigney with delight, it is full and com- 
pleat with only one omission, that is Mr. McLanes letter as Secretary of 
State,” informing Mr. Surrurier that in consequence of the assurances 
given by the King and his ministers through him, that I would withhold 
from making the promised communications to Congress until the next 
session, when I would be able to lay before them the final action of the 
chambers on the subject of the treaty—that letter of Mr. McLanes would 
have been a strong document in your reply, but as it is, we are all pleased 
with it, and if an occasion should be afforded before you leave Paris to 
bring this letter of Mr. McLanes to his, Mr. DeRigney, view in reference 
to your letter, it will be well to do so. 


1 John Forsyth was Secretary of State 1834-1841. 
2 for a ee respecting Pageot, Nov. 15, 1836 (p. 436, post). : 
1 From the collection of the letters and papers of Edward Livingston, preserved at his 
former residence, ip amaee ee Barrytown, N. Y.; printed by the kindness of 
igadier-General John Ross Delafie : 
Sp ay te Se eien, June 27, 1834, British and Foreign State Papers, XXII. 684. 
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You will see from the papers sent you by the Secretary of State the 
disgracefull course of the faction of the Senate the evening of the 
adjournment of Congress,® and the unprotected state in which they have 
left our seaports and towns—lI will defend them. 

Major Donelson lies very ill, but is better this morning, and some of 
our little ones are unwell. My whole houshold join me in kind salutations 
to you and yours. 

Your friend 


P.S. I write in great haste being pressed with much business and this 
scroll is for your own eye. A. J. 


ELLEN M. HANSON TO JACKSON. 


Rose Hitt, Ky., March 12, 1835. 

Most highly esteemed Sir, May I hope to be pardoned in thus pre- 
sumeing to address one whoes high standing seems to forbid a female’s 
encroaching upon your political affairs which I supose ocupies the most 
of your time, but relying upon the generosity and urbanity for which 
you are so much renowned, I dare presume. I do not wish to tire you with 
my dull proseing therfore I will be as laconick as possible, and in a few 
words inform you of my motive in writing. 

The peace of my Grandmother, (You begin to wonder what you have 
to do with my grandmother) seems much alloyed from the circumstance 
of the late arrival of catholicks to our peaceful and happy land. I would 
not suffer so much uneasiness from the mere emigration of Catholicks 
did she not supose you at “heart a Roman”. Strange unfounded sus- 
picion. She thinks you, (much wronged noble general) will sanction the 
establishment of an Inquisition, in the United States, that you will go hand 
and hand with the blood thirsty priest, that you [will be] wiling to 
imbrue your native land with the blood of your country men. such feelings 
as these are I believe foreign from your nature, but stop flatery, I loathe 
particularly to one who knows their merit. The bare mention of our 
illustrious president, causes her heart to sink, her cheek to grow pale in 
anticipation of the miseries you will entail upon us. would you not deign 
to answer this scroll if by so doing you would remove or tend [to] 
meleroate these imaginary miseries these poignant fears. I fear soon that 
the spire of a Catholick church or the appearance of a priest will fill her 
with as much terror as the croaking of a Ravin, or the hooting of an Owl 
of the “ Ivy clad tower ” did even our stout hearted ancestors 


JouHNn CaTRON TO JacKson.? 


ety NASHVILLE, March 21, 1835. 

. . . . From Mississippi and Alabama something also has been heard. 
There if an acceptable candidate for Vice Presitlent be put On the ticket 
of him nominated for President by the Baltimore Convention, I think 
there can be no doubt even in Alabama but the party will succeed: But 


3 Mar. 3, 1835. 


1 John Catron was chief justice of Tennessee 1830-1836 and lat iate justi 
fic Urs Suptene COUEE 30-1836 and later associate justice of 
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Sir here lies the great difficulty. It is asserted by the other side that Col. 
Johnson is fixed upon already as the man, and so were appearances when 
I left Washington. Col Johnson ? is not only positively unpopular in Ten- 
nessee with that class who give tone to a public man, but affirmatively 
odious. He holds a relation to society such as our old and excellent friend 
Jenkin Whiteside *® did, who with all his great talents, and thousand 
virtues, was excluded from it. In every slave holding country this must 
be so, and ought to be so. The very moment Col. J. is announced, the 
newspapers will open upon him with facts, that he had endeavoured often 
to force his daughters into society, that the mother in her life time, and 
they now, rode in carriages, and claimed equality. The idea of voting for 
him is loathed beyond anything that has occurred with us, since we have 
began to act in concert with our sister states on National policy. Then 
again: Col J. is supposed to have been connected with O.B. Brown of the 
Post office, to an extent to render him very exceptionable. Third, He 
wants capacity, a fact generally known, and universally admitted. Fur- 
thermore, it is understood that all last summer he was catering with the 
other side; that a long correspondence was had between him and its 
leader Mr Bell, and if adopted by the Democratic party, it will be from the 
fear he goes over to Mr. Bell’s side. You know how grudgingly Southern 
men act on such motives. Eastern men know nothing of the West, com- 
pared with men here. The people of New Orleans and St. Louis are next 
neighbours. We know the characters of men in the Valley of the Missis- 
sippi to a minuteness of detail that is surprising. if we desire to know 
any thing [about] a man in any quarter of the Union, we enquire of our 
next neighbour, who but the other day lived by him and has emigrated 
here. Many imagine in the East our plain people are caught by mere 
names, that any Military character will take. Genl Gaines! Genl Scott, 
Genl Harrison, have been holden forth for the Presidency! and Col 
Johnson is presented on the same grounds. It is an utter mistake to 
suppose capacity and character are not the great requisites with us to 
obtain political station: Military success has only been taken as evidence 
of fitness, here and the world over, and I pray you to assure our friends 
that the humblest of us do not believe that a lucky random shot, even if 
it did hit Tecumseh, qualifies a man for Vice President. We have sup- 
ported Military men because of superiority in mind, energy and character, 
not because they stormed the breach. In either House of Congress what 
strength can Col Johnson’s popularity bring? Can a single vote be added 
by running with his ticket? But it is said the Vice President must come 
from the West if the President is taken from the East. Grant it in our 
present attitude: Who is to be the man? There are only two to be thought 
of by any man who knows the West, Benton (declined) and Carroll *. 
The latter is the most popular man next to yourself from the Ohio to the 
Gulf of Mexico. Put Carroll on the regular ticket and Tennessee, Alabama 
and Mississippi, go for him almost without a struggle. In Louisiana I 


2 Richard M. Johnson, of Kentucky, Vice-President 1837-1841. 
8 U. S. senator from Tennessee 1809-1811. 
4 William Carroll, governor of Tennessee 1821-1827, 1829-1835. 
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have for many years supposed him the strongest man in the Union, not 
excepting yourself. The French did not quarrel with him because he did 
no affirmative acts in reference to them, when the City was besieged, these 
fell to your lot. Kentucky I do not believe Mr. Van Buren can get under 
any circumstances, Surely not if Mr. Clay runs, but if Judge White is the 
Whig candidate there, a great division will go over to Carroll, who is 
very much stronger than Col Johnson through the Green river country. 
the putting Carroll up will force Mr Clay and his friends into an attitude, 
now cautiously evaded, before the August elections, it will totally change 
the face of things in the West within forty days after the Democratic 
ticket is formed. The Whigs dare not wait for the people to take sides 
between Judge White and Govr Carroll. In Pennsylvania Carroll will 
be very acceptable, pretty much so in Ohio, more than Col Johnson I have 
very little doubt. In Illinois, partly a colony of our people, irresistable: 
and so in Missouri, where no additional strength however is wanted. 

My dear Sir we must not in this great and I trust final battle against 
thirty five millions of money, against uncompromising nullification, against 
a scheme of protection, and of its correlative, waste by internal improve- 
ments, think of humouring third rate politicians from a state flatly against 
us. In all conscience we have been most kind to our next neighbors con- 
sidering they had so little to offer in exchange. .... 


To ANDREW J. HuUTCHINGS.* 


WasHINGTON, March 24, 1835. 

My dear Hutchings, Your kind and affectionate letter of the Ist instant 
has been some time to hand, but I have been unwell and as usual at the 
close of congress very much pressed with business and of course your 
letter has remained unanswered. 

I sincerely regret the severe indisposition of your dear Mary, rejoice 
that a kind providence has restored her to health and has spared her life 
as a comfort and blessing to you, as well as all her connections. may she 
long continue to live and enjoy that greatest of blessing, health, and be a 
consolation to you in your declining years. 

I sincerely condole with you on the death of your dear grandmother 
Mrs. Hutchings, she has lived to a good old age, was long a member of 
the church and I have no doubt, but she is in the regions of bliss enjoying 
the smiles of her dear redeemer and united with other saints gone before 
her, praising the one god, for his [un]dying love and redeeming grace. 
Remember my dear Andrew that we are all born to die, and we ought to 
live in such a manner as at all times to be prepared for death. 

I rejoice at your temporal prosperity, may it continue, but remember 
all these temporal blessings ought to make us more and more thankful 
to that kind providence from whom they all flow, and ought to induce us 
to use them as blessings, and wher charity presents itsétf never to 
withold relief from it. this is what is required of us, by him who gives and 
bestows wealth upon us. 


1 Tenn. Hist. Soc., Dyas Coll., Coffee MSS. 
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I find we have experienced a very hard winter, and the first time I have 
had to buy corn and forage to sustain my stock. with the rebuilding of my 
house, the purchase of grain and my heavy expences here, I find my funds 
nearly exhausted, and I am told by Andrew, that Mr. Pearson * not 
paid all the amount due which he had promised to year ago. I am 
now _and will you have the goodness to say to him to have the and 
deposited in the bank in Nashville subject to my son Andrews draft, and 
advise me of the amount. I have directed my overseer to purchase corn 
and fodder to supply the farm and calculate on this to meet the payment. 
my dear Hutchings attend to this for me, and write me as early as you can 
after the receipt of this. 

Present me affectionately to your dear Mary, and to Mrs Coffee and 
every branch of the family, and inform me when Andrew J. Coffee will be 
here on his way to the military academy that I may be sure to be here; 
and believe me 

your affectionate uncle 


To Etten M. Hanson.* 


WASHINGTON, March 25, 1835. 

Madam, your letter of the 12th instant is just recd. and altho, not in 
the habit of answering such letters, on your solicitation, and to give 
peace to the mind of your Grandmother, I make this hasty and laconic 
reply. 

I was brought up a rigid Presbeterian, to which I have always adhered. 
Our excellent constitution guarantees to every one freedom of religion, 
and charity tells us, and you know Charity is the reall basis of all 
true religion, and charity says judge the tree by its fruit. all who profess 
christianity, believe in a Saviour and that by and through him we must be 
saved. We ought therefore to consider all good christians, whose walks 
correspond with their professions, be him Presbeterian, Episcopalian, Bap- 
tist, methodist or Roman catholic. let it be always remembered by your 
Grandmother that no established religion can exist under our glorious 
constitution.’ 


EDWARD LIVINGSTON TO JACKSON. 


Private 
Paris, April 12, 1835. 
My Dear Genl, Your kind letter by Captain Elliot gives me so much 
pleasure, that I sit down to answer it immediately although it can not go 
for some days to come. I wanted the unqualified approbation of my con- 
duct which it contains to make me sure that I had done right and I am the 
more satisfied with having conquered my first desire to go, since I find that 


2 The blank space here, as well as elsewhere in this letter, indicates that the manu- 
script has been mutilated. 

1 Draft. See her letter on p. 330, ante. * ; > ; 

2In this connection it is proper to call attention to a spurious letter widely circulated 
by Jackson’s enemies at the time of the discussion over the removal of the Indians from 
Georgia. It bore date of Sept. 29, 1832, and was said to have been directed to the American 
Board of Missions, with severe strictures on missionaries. It has been_shown in its 
true nature in an article by Dr. Bernard C. Steiner, Am. Hist. Rev., XXIX. 722. 
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my answer to the Cte De Rignys Note takes the proper national ground 
which is approved by you, and my friends the V. President and the 
Secretary of State. Had I left Paris that answer could not have been pre- 
pared; for after receiving my passports, which I must have asked for 
immediately, I could have had no further official correspondence with this 
Government. I regret with you that it did not occur to me to introduce 
Mr. McLanes letter, it would have strengthened my argument very much. 
Some occasion may perhaps yet offer of producing it. I am very glad 
you determined to make it public. It has been republished here, and as it 
contains a true and connected account of your actions and motives 
has I think produced a very good Effect upon all who can read English, 
but not one of the fifteen or twenty newspapers here would publish a trans- 
lation of it—The opposi[ti]on because it placed our cause in a favorable 
point of view, The ministerials for the obvious reason that it places their 
patrons in the wrong, and because they participate in no small degree in 
the prejudices, which exist here against our Country. To get a proper 
idea of this, let two or three numbers be taken at hazard of each of the 
ten or twelve Daily papers which I send to the Department of all parties 
and all shades of party, let the leading Articles in each be translated for 
your consideration and you will see how our nation is spoken of by all 
without exception and it is from such representations that all the rest of 
Europe as well as france must form their opinion of us. This is highly 
mortifying and the manner in which we are treated in the Chambers is 
if possible still worse. And to all this we have no means of reply; a small 
sum would give us a permanent access to a paper by means of which these 
Calumnies might be repelled: but as I have said not one of them will now 
insert a line in our favor as I have more than once experienced to my 
great vexation and trouble. a few lines published would have given a 
satisfactory answer to misrepresentations in the Chamber, which I have 
been obliged to give to several members individually at their solicitation. 
You will doubtless be surprised to learn that I am still here, and that 
the law for carrying our treaty into effect has not yet passed or rejected. 
it is now under discussion, the Debate began three days ago, and will not 
finish I fear before the packet sails on the 16th. The opposition is very 
violent, but there is every reason to believe that it will be ineffectual and 
that the law will pass but by a majority not so large as was some time since 
expected: I will keep my letter open to give you the latest intelligence 


16th, The Debate still continues and with increased violence and mis- 
representation on the part of the Opposition. The ground they take is now 
that the treaty ought to be rejected because they owe nothing and as you 
will perceive from the following extract from the speech of their principal 
orator that they have nothing to fear from a rejection. Mr. Berryer * 
yesterday said speaking of the consequences that had been produced from 
the former rejection, ‘‘ The treaty was rejected=last year wen we knew 
less of it than we do now. This [did] not produce a war then, and congress 
has just adjourned in a temper which leaves us nothing to apprehend, our 
manufacturers are not thrown out of employ” etc. The minister of the 


1 Antoine Pierre Berryer, the most eminent orator in the French Chamber of Deputies, 
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interior has just finished a most powerful speech in favor of the treaty in 
which he has vindicated triumphantly the characters of our nation so 
basely assailed by the Opposition. I have still the best hopes that the law 
will pass. 

__ We have all been very much concerned to hear of Major Donelsons 
illness. pray assure him and his family of the affectionate interest we 
take in whatever concerns them. 

Iam my Dear General with the truest attachment, 


To ANDREW JACKSON, JR. 


WASHINGTON, April 14, 1835. 

My dear Andrew, On yesterday our dear sarah and sweet little ones 
left us for Philadelphia under charge of our dear friend Major Lewis, 
the morning was lowring, but the day fine and I hope the children reached 
Baltimore without injury from the mornings damp air. We are very loan- 
some now, only Mr Earle Mrs. Donelson and myself and Mrs. D’s three 
small children. I have been quite unwell, and am now suffering with a very 
sore nose, which effects, and deranges my head, in what it may result, I 
cannot say, it is now very sore and painfull. 

My son, as my life is uncertain, and we know not at what moment we 
may be called hence, I now address you with the fondness of a fathers 
heart. I wish to bring to your view the situation you now, and will here- 
after occupy, that it may be a stimulant to your proper conduct in all time 
hereafter. It is well known to all that I have adopted you as my own son and 
you are to represent me when I am called hence. how carefull then ought 
you to be to shun all bad company, or to engage in any dissapation what- 
ever, and particularly intoxication which reduces the human being below 
that of the brute. When I reflect on the fate of your cousin Savern, 
brought on him by intemperence, from being an honor to his friends, 
reduced to the contempt of all, by his brutal intemperence, I shuder when 
I see any appearence of it in any other branch of our connection. Your 
conduct standing as my representative, the son of the President, draw 
upon you the eyes of the world, and the least deviation from the rules of 
strict decorum and propriety are observed and commented on by all our 
enemies, and those who envy you of your situation, added to this, your 
charming little wife and sweet little ones, respectability in society depends 
upon your upright course in your walks of life. this my son, ought allways 
to be before your eyes, and I am sure must be, and your pledge to me on the 
point of intemperence, assures me that you never will permit spirits to enter 
your lips again. 

You must, to get thro’ life well, practice industry with oeconomy. never 
create a debt for any thing that is not absolutely necessary, and when you 
make a promise to pay money at a day certain, be sure to comply with it, 
if you do not you lay yourself liable to have your feelings injured and your 
reputation destroyed with the just imputation of violating your word. 
Nothing can be more disgraceful, or more injurious to a mans standing 
in society, than the charge truly made that he has promised to pay money 
at a day certain, and violating that promise. I therefore repeat, create 
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no debts, our real wants are but few, our immaginary wants many, which 
never ought to be gratified by creating a debt to supply them. My 
son, it may be the last time I may address you upon these subjects so 
essential to your happiness here and hereafter and that of your charm- 
ing little family. by adhereing to this my fatherly advice you secure 
your happiness here and hereafter, by not adopting them you will 
destroy your own happiness and that of your family here, and become the 
scorn of the good and moral portion of society. I conjure you my son 
to adopt this my admonition, it will lead to your happiness and that of your 
dear family and your and their respectability... . . 


Major Witt1aM B. Lewis To JACKSON.* 


BALtTrmorE, April 16, 1835. 

D’r General: I left your daughter last night about 11 o’clock at Mr. 
Wetherell’s, quite well, and happy, being in the midst of her relatives 
who seemed delighted to see her once more. .... 

I also found Mr. Toland well and in fine spirits. He says business was 
never better than it is now notwithstanding the predictions of the Panic 
makers of last year. Your letter of Tuesday was recd. by him yesterday 
evening. He will get your daughter to accompany him the first good day 
and choose the paper for your house. I saw Mr. South also, and he assured 
me the other papers sent for to Paris, will be recd. in full time, and 
forwarded to the Hermitage. .... 

If anything definite should be done by France, in relation to the treaty 
of indemnity before I return,” and she agrees to pay the money, which is 
not doubted, I hope you will not make any agreement for bring[ing] the 
money to the U. States until I can see you. I suppose Gov. Woodbury 
expects to employ Wells and Co. to make the remittance. I hope it will 
not be done. He is scarcely an American in feeling, having lived many 
years in a foreign country, and I should think entitled to no peculiar 
favours from your administration. It is a job that will be worth something 
handsome to the person who transacts the business; and J should like, 
myself to get whatever is allowed for the operation. Indeed it is a matter 
of vital importance to me, and may not be less so to Mr. Pageot and Mary 
if I should be constituted the agent for that purpose and sent to Paris. 
I can do the business just as well, and as safe as Mr. Wells, and why 
should he be permitted to line his pockets in preference to one of your own 
old friends. Besides Mr. Toland assures me the claimants would be very 
much dissatisfied with Wells having anything to do with it. He urged me 
to write to you upon this subject, and said if you would authorize me to 
transact the business he would go to Paris with me, without fee or reward 
and assist me to make the arrangement. Now my D Genl. I assure you 
this is a very important matter to me, and I hope and triist if Wood- 
bury has given any assurances, that they will be nullified by a higher 
authority. I cannot live much longer in Washington. I am determined to 


1 Collection of Mr. Henry F. DePuy, Easton, Md. 
2 Lewis had just announced that he was about to visit Nashville. 
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send my son to France and I should like to be myself near him until he 
finishes his education. In asking to be employed a few years in Europe, 
I am only proposing to give up one valuable situation for another..... 


To ANDREW JACKSON, JR. 


WasuHInecTon, April 21, 1835. 

My dear Andrew, I have not heard from our dear sarah since her 
letter which I inclose you but have no doubt but they all continue in good 
health, or sarah would have advised me. I have recd. from Mr Hobbs a 
letter of the 7th postmarked Nashville 9th april last in which he says, 
among other matters, that he has been forwarned from changing the 
road from Sanders ferry along my line and they have produced an order 
of Court for it. There is no doubt there was once an order of court for a 
road but I think it was to Lebanon, and if it was to Nashville the road 
was wide from its present Location. I wish you to notify all concerned 
that you will prefer a petition to the County court of Davidson for a 
jury of view and survay of a road from Hills ferry to Nashville and 
Lebanon and from Sanders Ferry to Lebanon and Nashville the nearest 
and best routs, and that the jury of view be taken from the north side of 
Cumberland river, and be accompanied by the County Survayor. Then 
each individual will have to submit to all the inconvenience that the con- 
venience of the people require and our land will not be made the point thro 
which all the public roads are to pass, and go round half miles or miles 
of others for their own individual benefit. I want but equal justice with 
others, and wish you to say to all who have been clamorous because I 
wanted to run the road on the line between Major Donelson and me, we will 
have the roads now run in all directions agreable to law when none can 
complain—get Major A.J. Donelson to unite with you in this petition and 
it will relieve him from all public roads, and me from all but one and that 
from Sanders ferry to Nashville. If the dividing line is not more than 
12 rod east of the mouth of the lane from Sanders Ferry, run your Fence 
on the line leaving a road along the fence into the Lebanon road. If more 
than 12 rods, then run the fence direct south from the mouth of the lane to 
the Lebanon road. If there is complaint say at once I am willing to petition 
court for a Survay or review of all these roads on the nearest and best 
ground but not to let others change the course of the road at will, and 
throw it on our Land, and from their own. I suppose you will not be able 
to remain until July, if so, file your petition and leave it in the hands of 
some lawyer, and have the order for a jury of view and survay made, 
but review posponed until your return home. I am now determined to 
have all roads made permanant, regardless where they run, for the im- 
positions on us are not only unjust, but intolerable. 

I fear from the, weather we experience here, that Mr. Hobbs has run 
a great risque by planting his cotton so early, as he writes me he has planted 
the church field in cotton and on the 13th would begin to plant.the ballance, 
and that he is scarce of seed. We had snow inch deep on the morning of 
the 9th april. Should a frost or blighting weather come after it comes up, 
it will be fatal to our crop. You ought to look out in time for a supply to 
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replant as I have always done and requested Mr Hobbs to have it done. 
Mr. Hobbs writes that corn is scarce and high in the neighbourhood, 
that William or Stockly has none to spare or rough fodder of any kind— 
the supberb crop has not turned out so plentiful as anticipated. You 
must have anough of corn bought to feed our work and blood horses until 
the oats come in. my health is better, but still feeble. Write me my son 
often. 


To JosEPH CoNN GUILD.* 


WASHINGTON, April 24, 1835. 

My Dear Sir, Your letter of the 11th Inst. came to hand in due 
course of mail, but indisposition, from which I am recovering, with the 
press of public business has prevented me from acknowledging it, sooner. 
I have read with attention your letter and duly prize and approve the 
principles you avow, and to inforce those principles you most justly re- 
mark “ that it is not so important to the great Republican party, who of 
that party we elevate to the Presidency, as to deprive the opposition of 
making him for us.” It is certain that whichever party makes the Presi- 
dent, must give direction to his administration. No chief magistrate in 
this country can become a Dictator. No one can carry on this Govt. without 
support, and the Head of it must rely for support on the party by whose 
suffrages he is elected, or, he must betray the expectations of those who 
invest him with power to obtain support from their adversaries. Your 
doctrine, then, that the opposition should not be allowed by the Republicans 
to make a President for them, is based on honor, as well as patriotism. 
With the truth and principle of a Patriot then, for your guide and the 
public good your end, I wish you success with all my heart. 

You tell me that “ every opponent of my administration is strongly in 
favor of Judge White”. This is what I expected. The opponents of 
popular rights have been invited by the Meetings nominating him to 
unite in his support to “destroy the landmarks of party”. This suits 
precisely the views of the ever vigilant enemies of the cause of Republi- 
canism. Their great object now is to divide the Republican party and 
bring the election of President and vice president into Congress. There 
wielding the power of the Bank, the opposition are sure to succeed. Who- 
ever is elected by them, must come im upon terms and be, not the President 
of the people, but of the politicians. 

It is as true in politics as morals, that those who are not for us are against 
us. It is impossible to serve two masters. All, then, who lend themselves 
to promote the designs of the opposition, especially those who aid in 
dividing the Republican ranks must be considered apostates from principle. 
In abetting the enemy to break down those Republican Land marks, set up 
by Mr. Jefferson, sustained by Mr. Madison and contended for by myself, 
(I might say almost through blood, certainly under repeated assaults 
upon my person, continued threats against my life, and what is worse 
the constant traduction of my character consumated by an usurped attempt 


1 Handwriting of Francis P. Blair, but the postscript and ai corrections are b 
Jackson. Guild was a lawyer in Gallatin, Tenn. f 
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of Senatorial impeachment) those who claim to be advocates of popular 
rights take the most effectual, indeed, the only practicable means of de- 
stroying them. I have long believed, that it was only by preserving the 
identity of the Republican party as embodied and characterized by the 
principles introduced by Mr. Jefferson that the original rights of the 
states and the people could be maintained as contemplated by the Constitu- 
tion. I have labored to reconstruct this great Party and bring the popular 
power to bear with full influence upon the Government, by securing its 
permanent ascendancy, and when victory is grasped, when the people have 
already tried successfully the experiment of a national convention of 
delegates direct from and chosen by themselves to maintain the demo- 
cratic strength unbroken and thus perpetuate their power, it is truly 
mortifying, to see men who have hitherto sustained me in the course I have 
pursued and acknowledging its rectitude, all at once turn round and en- 
deavor to destroy by diverting a portion of the Republican strength, to the 
service of those who have always made war against the cause of the people, 
all that I have accomplished during an anxious administration of two 
terms. 

The daring and unprincipled Leaders north and south, who have con- 
spired against the union and sought even the alliance of the foreign 
enemies of our Institutions in their eagerness to subvert them, the men 
who have attempted to build up a colossal monied power to corrupt and 
over shadow the government, springing from the will of the people, the 
men whose skilful intrigues once already made the Chief Magistracy a 
subject to be chaffered for, in the House of Reps. and who disposed of it 
against the public will, the men who at this moment defy the positive 
Instructions of their immediate constituents in various states of the union, 
these are the men who have called out Judge Whites sectional popularity 
in aid of their object, which is the overthrow of all the labors of my 
administration and the final subversion of Republican principles. That 
my old friend Judge White, should have permitted his professed friends 
but secret enemies to place him in this false position is a mortification to 
me and is one of the greatest misfortunes of his life. What strange 
delusion they have practised upon him, so inconsistant with good common 
sense is to me a subject of wonder. All his old and true friends did 
believe that he could not be more grossly insulted, than by the proposition, 
to be placed under the imputation of abandoning principle for office, or 
rather that remote hope of Office, held out in becoming the candidate of 
the piebald opposition. They will first use and then abandon him, unless 
he consents to abandon the system of politics he has supported through 
life. And he will find himself in the situation of many others, who have 
abandoned those principles which had acquired the confidence of the people. 
The people will abandon him. They are too virtuous and intelligent to be 
hood-winked by politicians. ie; 

That Judge White has entered into the views of the opposition, I 
ascribe mainly to the cunning and management of Mr. Bell. To reach the 
- Speakers Chair Mr. Bell threw himself upon the opposition.” Their undi- 
vided strength, encreased by some twenty of the friends of the Adminis- 


2 See p. 512, note I, post. 
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tration whom he induced to believe, that he would remain true to the 
Party, gave him the election. Finding that he could not fulfill his obli- 
gations to the friends and foes of the administration, and that he must 
forfeit his place, because he had lost the confidence of the whole Republican 
majority, in consequence of his collusion with the opposition, he resolved 
to make the effort to recruit the numbers of that party in the House of 
Reps. on which he found he must ultimately depend, by producing a 
schism among the Republicans. With this view Judge White must have 
been seduced by Mr. Belt to lend his name and pretensions to cooperate 
with enemies of the Administration in the elections, which were to take 
place in Virginia, North Carolina, Alabama, Tennessee and Mississippi. 
In these states Mr. Bell supposed, that a sectional preference for Judge 
White, would bring into the ranks of the opposition some 20 or 30 new 
members, which would secure his reelection to the Chair as the candidate 
of the opposition. This must have been Mr. Bell’s immediate object. It 
is not improbable, however, that he looks to ulterior objects, in building up a 
southern party in conjunction with Mr. Calhoun, founded exclusively on 
sectional feeling and prejudice, and not principle. 

I perceive among other artifices employed by those late adherents of 
the administration, who have turned against it, that it is now pretended 
that my policy is sustained, by the corrupt office holders! The truth is, 
the people have always sustained me both against the majority of the 
office holders, of the politicians, and of the public presses of the country. 
I have long since perceived that no administration will ever command 
the affection of the office Holders which seeks to extirpate abuses and 
which acknowledges the right of the people to reach through the election 
of the Chief Executive, every subordinate officer, and thus to remove all 
who shall have given dissatisfaction to the public. The mass of the Office 
Holders, will allways cling to that party which would establish a life estate 
in office, give high salaries and exact small service. This party is the 
aristocracy and hence it is, that the Democratic party has, (although in the 
ascendancy for the greatest part of the time since the establishment of the 
Government) always been in the minority in the official corps. For the 
most part whenever a man obtains station, he adopts those principles 
calculated to make it lucrative and permanent, he grows jealous of the 
power of the people, which makes or seems to render his situation precari- 
ous, and imperceptibly and gradually all his feelings and political biases 
are surrendered to the leading men who would make Government in its 
great and minor officers independent altogether of the people. I consider 
it, therefore, an honorable testimonial for my administration, that I have 
been harassed by the clamor of officeholders from the beginning up to 
this hour. 

But with these enemies in my camp and all the desertion which the 
seductions of the opposition can purchase I have*no fear of the result. 
Mr. Jefferson in his most popular day would have lost the confidence of 
the people, if he had placed himself under the odious imputation of 
abandoning principle and the republican fold, for the sake of office. I 
would abandon my only and adopted son if he would permit himself to 
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be placed in this attitude, and from the sentiments of my own bosom, I 
feel assured, that no personal or local consideration will ever vanquish the 
patriotic attachment felt by the great mass of the people, for the cause of 
the Republican party, which is indeed the cause of the Country. The 
late results in Connecticut, Rhode Island and Virginia must satisfy 
those who have sought so recently to sacrifice this cause, how imbecile are 
all the arts of political managers in conflict with the good sense and spirit 
which belongs to the american people. 
I am with great respect 


P.S. It has been my wish to keep out of the discussions in regard to my 
successor, not that I did not feel myself deeply mortified at the offensive 
uses which it is designed by my bitterest enemies to make of many whom, 
I have been in the habit of regarding as amonghst my warmest friends, 
but because I thought that course more consistant with my official station. 
If there has been a departure from it I am happy to know that it has not 
been a matter of my seeking. Had it pleased the supporters of judge 
White at Nashville to leave my name out of view you may be assured it 
should not have been obtruded upon the public in connection with this 
subject. But I trust all candid men will agree with me in opinion that it 
was requiring an unreasonable sacrafice to my position that I should 
submit in silence to being held up to the nation by a print in my immediate 
neighbourhood, and professing to speak as my friend, as countenancing 
if not encouraging a line of conduct which, situated as I am, and holding 
the opinions I do, would involve me in the double crime of apostacy, and 
ingratitude. Having placed myself in a right position in this regard, I 
am still desirous of taking as little part in the matter as is consistant with 
justice to myself and a due regard for the public interests so far as they 
may depend upon the stability and success of my administration. I cannot 
see any objection to repeating to you, in a private letter, sentiments the 
subject of which have already been given to the public in self defence. 
If I have expressed myself strongly, it is because I deprecate strongly, 
the public evils which I desire to see avoided—of these sentiments I do not 
make a secrete, but give them freely to those who ask them as you have 
done. It has not been my habit to act otherwise and I am now too old to 
change my course, but I must require of you that this letter be kept out of 
the newspapers. 


To ANDREW JACKSON, JR. 


WASHINGTON, April 29, 1835. 

. . .. 1 must draw your attention so soon as time will permit to my 
blood stock. I wish my stud colts trained by Pool. they can be well 
attended to by Charles and Dunwoody and two small boys. let me hear 
whether the oscar mare has folded and what it is, and promises. My filly 
here promises well, and I have great hopes of my oscar fillies stud colt 
making a runner, which will bring his father, (our Citizen) into good 
repute, and make him valuable. This is my son for your and your dear 
little families benefit. How rejoiced I was to read in your letter to your 
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dear Sarah, “ that you would adhere to your promise”. If you only knew 
the Solicitude I have about you, I am sure you would never let spirits 
reach your lips. When I wrote you on this subject, I was induced to do so, 
from the report of Mr. E. Hume, being disgraced by being found dead 
drunk in the streets here, and carried into Mr Tullers tavern and displayed 
there in the barroom stretched on three chairs. You may judge of the 
mortification I felt on this information. I sent for him and I hope I 
have saved him. he has promised me he never will drink another drop of 
spirits. Oh my son, if you were to be found in such condition it would 
destroy me, and I am sure you will keep your promise when you think of 
such disgrace, and think on your dear Sarah and the two little Petts, whose 
feelings and character depend on your good and upright conduct, and 
when you reflect that it would bring my gray hairs with sorrow to the 
grave, I am sure your good sense will induce you to abstain from ever 
putting the poisonous calice to your lips again. My great anxiety for your 
welfare has produced these remarks. receive them, my dear son, as coming 
from your most affection[ate] father 


To Dr. Puitiep SynG Puysick.? 


WASHINGTON, May, 1835 (?). 

My dear Sir, By Mr. Toland I presented my deep sense of gratitude 
for your kind attention to my dear little grand daughter Rachel. She is 
now I may say perfectly recovered and to your skill and kind attention, 
under a kind providence, we are indebted for the restoration of our 
beloved child, for which I owe you a debt of gratitude that I am sure I 
never can repay, but will always be remembered with the most grateful 
and lively recollection. with the assurance of what pleasure it will [give] 
me to have it in my power to serve you or yours, 


To ANDREW JACKSON, JR.* 


WASHINGTON, May 1, 1835. 

My dear son, I have this moment received your kind letter of the 19th 
of april dated at the Hermitage. I am thankful to that all wise and over- 
ruling providence for his kind preservation of your health, and conducting 
you without injury, sickness or accident to our sweet home. I trust in him 
that he will preserve you in health and permit you to return hither in due 
season after arrangeing our concerns there and placing all things in such 
order as may not require your return untill your dear little family can 
accompany you. How delighted I am with the condition you inform me, 


1 Jackson MSS., vol. 117, p. 133. Mrs. Andrew Jackson, jr., was in Philadelphia in the 
spring of 1835, with her children, and probably it was at that time that Dr. Physick 
treated little Rachel Jackson. Jackson’s family physician in Washington was Dr. H. Hunt, 
to whom he paid in January, 1837, the sum of»$175 for medical services xduring 1836. 
In the Jackson MSS. is a receipted bill from Dr. J. C. Hall, dated Jan. 1, 1832, and 
reading as follows: “To operating for Hydrocele and subsequent attendance, $30.” 
Another bill throwing light on his physical condition is to John McAlister and Co., of 
Philadelphia, Oct. 13, 1831, for “a pair of gold spectacles, fine gold, with glasses 24 Mchy 
focus”, price $18. 

1 Incomplete. 
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you have found all things in on the farm. How pleasant to hear that our 
poor servants are happy and contented with their overseer, and that he 
feeds and cloaths them well and treats them with humanity—the progress 
Mr. Hobbs has made shews him to be a man of judg’t, that he has reduced 
the hands to good subordination, and in doing this he has obtained their 
confidence and attachment—he now has a set of willing hands, who do 
their duty cheerfully, and one willing hand is really worth two who only 
does what labour he is forcibly compelled to perform. The forwardness 
of Mr. Hobbs, under all disadvantages shews that he has judgment as 
well as system—say to him that I am thus far delighted with his course 
and proceedings. I find he has pitched a large crop—it will require much 
attention in the spring to attend it. he must meet with no hindrance, but 
in case of need every aid from the house servants that can be given. the 
cotton land in a great measure is weedy, not having been cultivated in 
cotton and some lying idle, must be grassy, and it will not do to suffer 
your cotton to get grassy. I hope the corn will be sufficiently forward, 
to have one working before the cotton requires it, but Mr. Hobbs must 
keep an eye to the cotton and never let it get foul—the corn can be much 
easier cleaned than the cotton when small, from grass and weeds and will 
receive less injury. You have a heavy crop, and it will require great 
attention to the cotton and corn to have it clean when the harvest arrives, 
but your letter has given me every confidence in the judgement of Mr. 
Hobbs and if the season should be good I trust we will once more have a 
good crop on the Hermitage. How I am delighted to hear that the garden 
has regained its former appearence, that it always possessed whilst your 
dear mother was living, and that just attention is now paid to her monu- 
ment. This is truly pleasing to me, and is precisely as it ought to be. 

I am happy to hear of the good condition of my stock generally, but 
regret that the two yearlins, the Citizen filly out of the virginian, and 
Sackwemor out of the bagdad, are poor—you must give them a start to 
grow by good feeding with the springg grass—they otherwise will be 
stunted and never get proper size. Have the two stud colts (3 years old) 
trained and if the Crusader two year old is in good order have him broke 
and gently trained, to put him on his heels give him short breaks, say 
three hundred yards, and light galloping say one mile. twenty days will 
be anough for him, and his exercise can be given between the exercise of 
the others—this, if it can be done without injury to the crop, but the 
three year olds need not be kept in train more than thirty days, this 
will prepare them for a good training and race in the fall... . . 


Major WI.1AM B. LEwIs TO JACKSON. 


NASHVILLE, May 3, 1835. 
.... Mr. Austin has commenced repairing your house, and expects 
to complete his part of it in two or three weeks. The walls are perfectly 
sound, and the foundation has received not the slightest injury. They 
are at work now upon the windows, which is rather a tedious operation, 
and will not be got thro’ with before the last of this week, even if the 
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weather should prove good: they are of very pretty size and proportion, 
and will look much better than the old ones. Indeed I think the house 
will be greatly improved both as regards its interior arrangement and 
exterior appearance. It is believed the whole building can be completed 
early in the fall, at least this is the opinion of the workmen. 

I was much gratified at the fine and healthy appearance of your son. 
Both Col. Love and myself thought he looked like a different person. I 
have no doubt he has faithfully complied with his promise to you, to the 
letter. I spoke to him in relation to the matter about which you and myself 
talked the day before I left the city. I told him how unhappy it had 
made you, and that unless he desisted in course so injurious to himself 
and distressing to his family and-friends, it might, and I feared would 
shorten the period of your existence. He was much affected, and said 
that he was resolved to stick to his promise. I hope he will, and I really 
think he will. He is a young man every body esteems, and if he will only 
have resolution to stick to his promise, he will soon become a universal 
favourite... 304 

In your letter, in reply to mine from Baltimore, you say you are willing 
to do any thing to gratify me that you can with propriety do. I never have, 
my dear Genl., desired any thing, knowingly, that was improper, and I 
never intend to do so. Therefore if the request I have made be improper, 
I am the last man that would insist on its being complied with. But really, 
for my part, I cannot see the least objection to the Government sending out 
a special agent to receive and remit to this country the twenty five millions 
of francs, so soon as the French government shall pay it. I differ with the 
Secretary in the opinion that this business can only be transacted by a 
Banker. I believe I can do it as well, as satisfactorily, and as safely as 
any Banker, not excepting even the Rothchilds. The secretary thinks, 
too, that none but a Banker can afford to do it at a half percent. If a 
Banker can afford it why not another person? I believe it would be a very 
snug job, and it would be of great service to me. If I am deputed for 
that purpose, I should certainly make the remittance in gold or silver; 
and I should like to make it in one of our National ships, which could 
easily pass by Havre on its return from the Mediterranean to the U. 
States. Mr. Toland, assured me that if the agency were given to me 
that he would go to France with me, and assist in transacting the business 
without fee or reward. Now, without the imputation of vanity, I think 
he and myself could attend to this business, and transact it as well, as the 
Rothchilds, or any other Bankers in Europe or America, With regard to 
the Security I apprehend no difficulty. if there be no difficulty in appointing 
the agent, there will be none in giving security. However, I shall be with 
you by the first of June, or at farthest the middle, and I hope until then 
nothing will be done. I know Mr. ‘Pageot as well as myself is pretty 
hard run, but I shall make an effort to relieve them before I leave here, 
and am in hopes of being able to do so. 


I must beg the favour of you again to present my best and kindest re- 
gards to Mr. Earle, and believe me to be, 0 
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To JAmMEs K. Porx.? 


Private. 
: WASHINGTON, May 12, 1835. 

D r Col., I have recd. your letter with the enclosure to Major Donelson 
who is now in Tennessee. 

you cannot get official copies of the letters of recommendation you 
have alluded to, but as you say, you have extracts. you being a member 
of Congress, who has the right to see and peruse any letters of recom- 
mendation, you have a right to use the extra[c]ts, as you can state posi- 
tively, as you have them, their contents and charge Mr. Bradford? to 
dare to deny them, that they are on file in the Dept., that you have seen 
them etc. etc. etc. it will answer all the purpose you desire to shew, that 
he belonged to the opposition at that ‘time, and again he has come out in 
his true Whigg character, and tell What he then was, and wield them to 
good account, and with truth shew that Bell, Davy Crockett and Co. are 
his true coadjutors now, and has placed judge White in the true attitude in 
which Mr. Adams then was. your extracts will shew, that Messhrs. 
Fletcher,? Col John Williams, Genl Gibbs, Hannum, Tanehill, Yateman, 
John P. Enwindall recommended him for his political attachment to the 
then administration and wished Purdy * to be left out because he was unfit 
both as to capacity, and politics. You can vouch for these letters being 
on file in the State Department. Bradford dare not deny this. 

How is it that there is no man in the Republican ranks to take the 
stump, and relieve Tennessee from her degraded attitude of abandoning 
principle to sustain men who have apostatised from the republican fold 
for the sake of office? How degraded Tennessee must stand in the 
eyes of her republican sister states. Tennessee, the once republican state 
repudiating the republican mode of a national convention fresh from the 
people, that she stood foremost [for] in 1832, and now in 1835, brands 
with being a plan of corrupt office seekers, and for what—to support men 
who have abandoned the principles advocated by the people and upon which 
Mr. Bell and judge White obtained their popularity and the confidence 
of the people. once, let the eyes of the people be opened to the truly de- 
grading attitude that these men have placed the State in, and my life 
upon it, that the people hurl them from their confidence. 

What, Tennessee, the once Democratic Tennessee apostate from the re- 
publican fold, and the only state in the Union unrepresented at the national 
republican convention at Baltimore by members fresh from the people and 
left as the only associate of the nullees in So. Carolina headed by that arch 
apostate Calhoun, and seperated from all her republican brethren? How 
strange; how humiliating to every real friend to the democracy of our 
beloved country. if my hands were free, if I was a mere citizen of 
Tennessee again and wanted everlasting fame, I would ask no other theatre 


1 Library of Congress, Polk MSS. 

2Gen. J. B. Bradford, of Tennessee. ; 

8 Thomas H. Fletcher, president of the U. S. Branch Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 
4 Robert Purdy, United States marshal for the western district of Tennessee. 
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to obtain it than before the people of Tennessee. I would bring to their 
view what Tennessee once was, her present degraded attitude, and then 
enquire the cause—by whom she was placed in this dilemma and then apply 
the remedy, and Tennessee in six weeks would be, as virginia now 1s, 
erect upon her republican legs again, and Mr. Bell, Davy Crockett and 
Co, hurled, as they ought, from the confidence of the people. But I am 
afraid that there are too many, paralised looking to the Legislature of 
the State for office. but these could be aroused by arousing the people, 
and inducing the people to put proper interrogatories to them, which for 
the safety of principle ought to be done, and I hope will be done by some 
bold fearless republican. It is no time for temporising, it is destruction to 
any man or any cause in the End. 

The Baltimore convention will be filled by high talents and more than 
ever attended any previous convention, and how degraded, and humiliated 
must Tennessee appear, and how emerge from her false position in which 
she has been placed by those apostates, Bell, crockett and Co. The freemen 
of Tennessee I trust will snatch republican Tennessee from the disgrace 
brought on her by these apostates and hurl them from her confidence 
forever. This is inadequate to the disgrace brought upon her. 

you will see this is wrote in haste, by beginning on a single leaf and 
for your eye—the sentiment for every body. with my respects to your 
lady and all your connection 


JAMES K. PoLkK TO JACKSON. 


Private and confidential 
CoLuMBIA, TENNESSEE, May 15, 1835. 

. ... Every day makes new developements of the game that is playing 
to divide and conquer us. I will lend no countenance to so wicked a design. 
My views are expressed in the Speech a copy of which I sent you. I hope 
they may meet the approbation of yourself and my other political friends 
at a distance. My associations, as I know yours were, have been for many 
years, of the most intimate kind with Judge W[hite] and if his claims 
had been or were submitted to his own party, and they had taken him up, 
there are but few if any that I would have preferred to him. I so expressed 
myself. If he be not, “ Measures not men” shall be, as it has been my 
motto, and I will give my support to the strong man of the party. Since 
my speech was made great efforts continue to be made to bring out oppo- 
sition in my District. Political letters with that object, are constantly 
written from Nashville to my district. I understand further that, Senator 
Moore of Al.* who has disgraced his seat in that body, has written a letter 
to a relative in my District, to have me opposed and beaten. So far they 
have not succeeded in bringing out opposition, and if they do, I do not 
fear it. I am and shall continue to be active in my District. The excite- 
ment I think, especially about the towns has increased and ig increasing. 
Among other movements, here, is an invitation gotten up to Judge W. to 
dine. If he comes I will maintain my position firmly. The press here is 


1 Gabriel Moore, senator 1831-1837. 
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almost in open opposition to your administration; so much so that I can 
have no intercourse with its present conductors. My friends and the 
friends of your administration and the continued Union of the party, are 
resolved to have another here shortly. 

Virginia has done nobly, and must I think go far to extinguish the 
hopes, of those who would throw themselves into the arms of the enemies 
of your administration, for the purpose of dividing and destroying the 
great party who have heretofore supported you. There must be a re-action 
here. When the people see that the Nashville press, has gone into open 
opposition, they will not bear it. The article in the Banner of yesterday 
in relation to the appointment of Mr. Kendall for example,” has seldom 
been exceeded by the most violent opposition prints. They should as I 
trust they will be so treated, by the true friends of the administration 
every where. Johnson has no opposition yet. I think it probable we will 
have true men from Inge*® and Crockett’s Districts. Gnl. Brady will 
without doubt be elected. 

I was on the eve of starting to Bradford when your letter reached me, 
and write in haste. I still think the information, which I requested Majr. 
Donelson to forward to me, may be important. 

I am very Sincerely Yr. friend 


To ANDREW JACKSON, JR. 


WASHINGTON, May 16, 1835. 

My son, I received this morning your kind and affectionate letter of 
the 3rd instant with one inclosed to your D’r sarah which I forwarded 
by this days mail to her. I am rejoiced at your geod health and that of 
your family at the Hermitage. I received a letter this morning from our 
dear Sarah which I inclose you. I hope tomorrow to see her and the dear 
little ones if the weather is such as will permit our dear little Rachel to 
travel. Doctor Physic sends me word that she will soon be perfectly well 
which I trust in a kind providence will be the case. sarahs letter to me will 
give you all the information about the paper and furniture which I am 
possessed of. 

As it regards the improvement of the Kitchin I leave it entirely to your 
direction, observing as much oeconomy as you can so as to have it conven- 
ient and well done. Major Lewis highly approves of the changes to be 
made in the dwelling House, and I am entirely willing to leave the whole 
to your judgment. 

my dear son, how much I am delighted to hear from Major Lewis of 
your good conduct, and healthful appearence, and your good standing 
with every body, and his assurance that you will pursue a course here- 
after that will lead you still to the higher estimation in society—this my 
son is more grateful to your dear father than all the wealth of Peru, and 
I have now the greatest confidence in your good conduct thro life. Poor 
Mr. Hume, I fear he is lost forever. I have tried to save him by my 


-2Amos Kendall had just been appointed Postmaster General. 
8 William M. Inge, M. C. from Tennessee 1833-1835. 
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admonitions from destruction but I fear all in vain, he has sent into 
Mr. Pleasanton to day his resignation. I have not yet accepted it, will try 
to see him before I do, but he shuns me. Oh my son how I feel for his 
dear mother, and you can think of my horrid feelings if it was you, but 
I have confidence in you my son, that you have too much good sense, too 
great a regard for your dear Sarah and our sweet dear little ones ever to 
forget what you owe to them as on your fame they must depend in a great 
measure for their standing in society. 

I am happy to hear of the good prospects of our crop and the good 
condition of our stock—do not let any scarcity of grain be an impediment 
to the working of our crop, have corn if it is to be had. Your horses must 
be well fed or they cannot do work, and the blood stock must be kept in 
good grow[ing'] order, and if you have not been able to collect the money 
due from Pierson, Florence etc, or should not have it from the ballance of 
our cotton you must draw upon me for it. I have no doubt but the citizen 
stud and the Bollivar will both make good runners if well trained and well 
attended to, and also the crusader. You have not said whether the Sack- 
wemor colt is dead or not..... 


FRANCIS P. BLAIR TO JACKSON. 


BALTIMORE, May Ig, 1835. 

My Dear General, I am amazed at the prodigious turnout of Demo- 
cratic Volunteers assembled here. If you had sounded your trumpet to 
put down Nullification, more enthusiasm would not have been inspired 
than I now see manifested to put down the machinations of the blue and 
white whigs. the Coalition of the Hartford and South Carolina conspira- 
tors against the union. Every Tavern is full already and the delegates are 
hunting private houses to put up at. We have a number, I think already 
here, sufficient to make up two Congresses and much sounder than any 
you have seen at Washington. 

The two sets of delegates from Pennsylvania are bent upon bringing 
their quarrel before the Convention in some shape, but I trust the attempt 
will not succeed. Some want a direct issue upon the point of legitimacy, 
where there is no law to decide. Others wish to have a resolution passed 
in effect to annul the nomination of Electors made by the Wolf convention. 
I find zealous and devoted friends on each side. For instance Patton 
(the District Attorney) ,* Honest George Kremer,” Genl. Stewart etc. on 
Wolf’s side, Leiper, Horn, Joel K Mann ®* etc. etc. on the Muhlenburgh 
party. They are as furious against each other, as the Montagues and 
Capulets. I have been trudging all day between them to get them to work 
together as one delegation and vote the vote of the State by their joint 
ballots and leave every thing else in their dispute; to the deci$ion of the 


1 Benjamin Patton, U. S. district attorney. 
2M. C. from Pennsylvania 1823-1829. 
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people at the next fall Election. Both sides seem to talk fair, while I am 
coaxing them, but I soon hear again, that they are for a war of Speeches 
in the Convention. This I trust will be prevented by its Wisdom. 

I think from all that I can gather Colo Johnson is the strongest for the 
Vice President with the Delegates, but there is much and anxious effort 
making for Rives.* I suppose they want to have the Colo’s balderdash 
kept up in the House, and to put Mr. Rives, like a sweet toned instrument 
unstrung, where he may be looked at, but not a note drawn from him. 
I never witnessed such folly among sensible friends. I try to inspire them 
with the importance of rallying to Mr. Van Buren and his administration 
(if he should be elected) the steady Democracy of the West, which must 
have some bond of union with him in the person of some popular citizen, 
to become thoroughly identified with him. I talk, but I talk in vain, and 
fear they think me impertinent. 

Wright is here, Wardwell*® rooms with me, Stevenson is to be the 
President of Convention. The several delegations meet about in squads 
to night to confer with each other. Although it [is] near night I have 
not heard who is winner at the Central Course. Nobody thinks of the 
race, not even yo. af. 


To Francis P. Brarr. 


WASHINGTON, May 109, 1835. 

My dear sir, I have recd. your letter of this morning, am glad to hear 
of the full, numerous and talented delegation to the national convention 
fresh from the people, but my heart bleeds, to think that my native and 
adopted states are the only ones unrepresented.* Republican Tennessee will 
open her eyes soon. She will not to gratify any apostates, remain united 
with the nullies, blue light Federalist, and piebald coalition. Pennsylvania 
delegation ought not dispute about their private matters in convention. 

I send you the Nashville republican containing Mr. Bells defence—you 
must answer it soon, he has opened a field for your reply to settle all 
matters with and prostrate him—keep me advised of the proceedings of 
the convention and may providence preside over all their deliberations 

yrs. in haste 


GOVERNOR WILSON LUMPKIN TO JACKSON. 


MILLEDGEVILLE, GA., May 20, 1835. 
Dear Sir, I should have written to you some time ago, upon the subject 
of our present Indian relations, but for the expectation of seeing Mr. 
Forsyth on his way through this place to Columbus, with whom I had 
intended to converse freely and fully on this subject, without troubling 
you with a direct address. But Mr. F. having passed here without my 
having an opportunity of seeing him, I have deemed it necessary, without 


4William C. Rives of Virginia, senator 1833-1834, 1836-1845. “chen 
5 Daniel Wardwell, M. C. from New York 1831-1837. Andrew Stevenson of Virginia, 


M. C. 1823-1834, speaker 1827-1834. ; ; 
1 South Carolina and Tennessee sent no delegates to the national Democratic nom- 
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further delay, to apprise you of the present posture of our affairs with the 
Indians, and also place you in possession of my views in regard to this 
deeply interesting subject. 

From the best information I have been able to obtain, I incline to the 
opinion, that John Ross and his associates will have the address and 
influence to prevent the majority of the Cherokees from accepting, at 
present, the very liberal terms of the Treaty arrangment recently provided 
at Washington under your direction. 

A large majority of the people, and the public authorities of Georgia 
however, are fully satisfied that you and the authorities of the Federal 
Government have done every thing that can and ought to be done, to 
settle this business, and to promote the interest and preserve the lives of 
this unfortunate remnant of deluded Indians. I have nothing further 
to ask in behalf of Georgia, from the Executive authorities of the Union, 
in the character of treaty proposals to the Cherokees ; indeed I have, and do 
still protest against any further efforts to treat with John Ross and his 
white advisers, by any modification or alteration whatever, in the treaty 
lately negociated by Ridge and others at Washington. I have not failed 
to let these my views be known extensively throughout the Cherokee part 
of Georgia; and I herewith enclose you a paper recieved this day, signed 
by many of the most respectable and influential citizens of that section, 
by which you will percieve that they coincide with the views which I have 
herein submitted. It is worse than useless to make any other effort to 
coax and flatter John Ross and his associates: nothing short of bribery 
and corruption can induce them to come to an amicable adjustment of our 
Cherokee perplexities; and these are conditions, which neither you nor 
myself can ever consent to be instrumental in consumating. Any honorable 
sacrifice, in the bounds of reason, ought to be made to settle these em- 
barrassing Indian perplexities; but no result can be worse than for the 
public authorities of the country to sanction and foster the corrupt selfish- 
ness of base men. Ross and his friends would be perfectly satisfied with 
the proposed treaty, provided they could be entrusted with the disbursment 
of the consideration money. 

I have carefully read the treaty, and was glad to percieve that its liberal 
provisions secure the interest of every individual attached to the Cherokee 
people, affording but limited opportunity for the aristocratic leaders of 
this unfortunate race to defraud them of their national inheritance. This 
is as it should be, and cannot fail to recieve the approbation of every 
honest man in the whole country. If any thing can induce the Cherokees 
to accept the treaty, it is a decisive, unwavering adherence to its provisions 
as they now stand. If the door is once opened for modifications, Ross 
and his friends will secure to themselves fortunes at the expense of the 
common Indians. The Indians, as well as the Whites, are.tired of the 
present state of things, and would, if left to themselves, most gladly 
embrace the liberal offers of the government, and remove without delay 
But there are white men as well as Ross, who oppose the treaty because 
they are not provided for by its stipulations. Under all the existing 
circumstances, I take the liberty of suggesting to you the expediency of 
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your causing it to be immediately and distinctly understood by the Chero- 
kees, that no modification of the late treaty may be expected. Should this 
course fail to produce the desired effect, other measures must then be 
resorted to with a view to the adjustment of our perplexities with Indian 
population. 

The present condition of both Creeks and Cherokees who still remain 
in the States, is most deplorable. Starvation, and destruction await them 
if they remain much longer in their present abodes. Indians cannot live 
in the midst of a White population and be governed by the same laws. 
I am truly disgusted when I reflect upon the enormous frauds which have 
been committed upon the Indians by a small, but abandoned and selfish 
portion of our white population, and I regret to say, that under existing 
laws and circumstances, we are unable to restrain and punish these enor- 
mities. On the other hand, very many of our unoffending citizens who 
have settled amongst the Indians, both in Alabama and Georgia, under the 
legal sanction of the Federal and State governments, are living in a state 
of constant apprehension. Our white citizens are daily insulted, menaced, 
and injured by the depredations committed upon their stock and property, 
by the perishing, vagabond portion of these Savages; many of whom 
have no legal home in the country. Several murders have actually been 
committed and the lives of our citizens, in many places, are at the mercy 
of these reckless, lawless vagabonds. It is true that the laws of Georgia 
and Alabama have been extended over these Indians, but it is equally true, 
that in far the greatest number of cases, they cannot be enforced against 
offenders, for the want of an adequate white population; and because in 
nine cases out of ten, the offending Indian cannot be identified. The daily 
strifes which now exist, and which are increasing, between these Indians 
and the citizens of Georgia and Alabama, must continue, with aggravated 
mischiefs, so long as they remain in the states. 

Have not these Indians lost all just claims to national character? Ought 
not these Indians to be considered and treated as the helpless wards of 


the Federal Government? 
I am dear Sir, with great regard, 


To THE POSTMASTER GENERAL (AMOS KENDALL).* 


WASHINGTON, May 21, 1835. 

The postmaster General will enter into the inquiry whether the following 
clerks charged with intemperance are guilty of the facts charged and make 
report to the President of the United States of the result of his inquiry. 
Two Mr. Paynes, and Mr. Taylor have been reported to be of dissipated 
habits, and one of the Mr. Paynes intoxicated on the cow-field, and all 
in the streets and billiard room, and behaving in a manner unbecoming 
gentlemen, officers of the government. 

That such disgraceful conduct may be hereafter prevented, the Post- 
master General, whilst engaged in these inquiries, will extend it to all 
clerks in the Post-office Department, that those clerks behaving in a sober 
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and proper manner, and the government, may be relieved from the 
imputation of acts, and the sanctioning of acts, so injurious to the morals 
of the country, by promptly removing all guilty of such improper conduct 
from the employ of the government... . . i 


MEMORANDUM RELATING TO DISSOLUTE CLERKS.* 


May 21, 1835. 

First comptrolers office. Mr. Morton, went off without leave, was absent 
four or five days, dissipated, let this be inquired into. No clark, in any 
of the departments, adicted to dissapation, drunkeness, can be permitted 
to remain in the employment of the Government. It is further stated, that 
Mr. Ward, in the war department, Payne in the Postoffice are in the con- 
stant habit of intemperence, Mr. Payne on the raice field, Mr. Ward in 
the streets grogshops and billiard room and Mr. Morton notoriously so. 
there are more in the Postoffice, another Mr Payne, Mr Taylor. It may be 
well to change Mr Keller to some other desk, than that of the scrip, and if 
McIntire is engaged in that, to be removed from it until further orders. 
Keller suspected of scrip speculation, McIntire engaged with Keller. 
The Wilsons and Walkers, clerks, and their wives and sister given Books, 
enquire, there is complaints that... . ; 


[Indorsement:] Note of charges against clerks for dissapation and intem- 
perence. orders given to Secretary of the Treasury, War, and Postmaster 
to make enquiry and report. May 2ist, 1835. 


Witi1aAM A. UNDERWOOD TO JACKSON. 


GAINESVILLE, Ga., May 25, 1835. 

Dear sir, I returned last week from the Cherokee nation and saw many 
of the influential indians. Ross is doing all in his power to induce them 
to reject the treaty and will perhaps at present prevent its ratification by 
the majority, but I think it is safe to say that so soon as they are con- 
vinced that no other treaty will be offered to them, they will accept this by 
a large majority, this is the Opinion of John Ridge also. Mr Ross informs 
them that if this treaty is rejected he can procure a much better one and by 
this means misleads them. I thought it proper to give you this information 
knowing as I do the tardy and stubborn disposition of Mr Ross. I fear 


2 The following indorsement, “to Mr. Anderson and Mr. Cam ¥ i 
? ; . A pbell”, appears without 
date in the Donelson Papers, the first part in the handwriting of ‘ 
postscript in that of Jackson : . iM, J,,Danblean andi sie 
“Please call on the Comptroller of the Treasury, and request hi 
i - ’ m t 
official statement of the defalcation of Mr. Nourse: and ae request eer eae 
me bea ena are any others in the offices who are defaulters, etc. 
“P. S. It being intimated that Mr. Vansant has been recommended toathe T 
for appointment in his office, Mr. Donelson ‘ill please a to Reaacamecne mie 
this man has been twice turned out of office, as is reported to me, and that he must 
not be brought into office again as it would be painful to have to remove him immediatel 
on “ appointment, to prevent which this intimation is given.” 4 
1Incomplete memorandum, not in Jackson’s handwriting, It is 
complaints furnished by Dr. Robert Mayo. . ag i att gl 
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if the Indians shall be so far mislead by him as to reject the very liberal 
offer now made them it will be long before the difficulty Can be settled and 
in the meantime the Common Indians will be ruined. 

Respectfully and Sincerely your friend 


To Fe.tix Grunpy.? 


WASHINGTON, June I1, 1835. 

I received yesterday your note of the 30th of May last informing me 
of the attempts of some of your political enemies to make you responsible 
for the opinions I am supposed to entertain of Judge White and Mr. Bell. 
Such insinuations you may expect to be constantly made by those who 
look with displeasure upon any political service which is devoted to re- 
publican principles. It was enough for’you to be known as the able friend 
and advocate of the measures which have saved the Country from the 
dominion and corruption of the United States Bank, and which have been 
aimed at giving ascendancy to the doctrines of the old Republican party, 
to incur the ill will of those who have been inimical to me. 

The fact is I have no recollection of having ever received from you, 
either verbally, or in writing a suggestion calculated to do either of the 
gentlemen named the slightest injury. I am confident I never received a 
communication from you about any friend of theirs or mine, designed to 
prejudice his political or personal standing, and since my attention has 
been called to the subject I must be allowed to say that among the number 
of those who from their connection with public affairs, have had an agency 
in the bestowal of office under my administration, none have had, or sought, 
a less share of it than yourself, or have uniformly abstained from pressing 
the claims of their personal friends. 

Certainly neither Judge White nor Mr. Bell can so far forget themselves 
as to countenance assaults upon your public conduct founded upon so 
great a misconception of your character. Not only they, but the most of 
my acquaintances in Nashville, and its vicinity, must know, that in the 
discharge of my public duty, no occasion can have arisen in which I could 
have had, either the motive, or the inclination, when called on to act ina 
matter affecting their wishes or interests, to substitute for my own feelings 
and judgment, those of any other individual, whether friend or foe of 
theirs. But I am not aware that there is any ground for the idea that there 
is alienation of feeling between myself and those gentlemen, except, what 
has grown out of their own acts as publicly acknowledged by themselves, 
or by their friends. Belonging as I do to that political faith which can 
never sanction an appeal to its enemies for the means of overthrowing its 
true friends it was impossible for me to follow them to the position in 
which they are now placed, and as long as they occupy that position, 
seperated as it is from the,Republican landmarks, and sustained as auxili- 
ary to the steps which are taken to divide, and weaken the Democratic 


1 This paper bears the following indorsement: “The above is a true copy of a letter 
written by Genl. Jackson to Felix Grundy—the original is in my possession. James 
Grundy, Nashville, July 17th, 1835.” 
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strength of the Country, I trust I shall never want for the suggestion of a 
friend to enable me to tell what ought to be my political feelings towards 
them. 

It is painful for me ever to have occasion to utter a sentiment respecting 
politics, which can be regarded as having a bearing upon the judgement or 
feeling of my friends in the estimate which they have formed, or are to 
form of candidates for public office. A sense of what is due to my official 
station, and to that sensibility which it is natural and right the people should 
cherish in regard to the conduct of those they have entrusted with power, 
has ever imposed upon me the most solemn restraint on this subject. These 
considerations, however, did not, I trust in the estimation of any candid 
_ portion of my countrymen, require so unreasonable a sacrifice, as that, 

which one of the Nashville papers had prepared for me, and which if 
submitted to, would have involved me, entertaining the opinions I do, and 
which I have practically sustained in the administration, in the double 
crime of apostacy and ingratitude to the Republicans who have honored 
me with their confidence and support. It was my duty to put myself right 
in this respect, when I was held up by that newspaper, printed in my own 
neighborhood, and professing to speak as a friend, as pursuing a line of 
conduct adverse to the harmony and union of the republican cause. 
Having done this I can have no desire to take any part in the matter 
further than to continue my exertions to make the administration worthy 
of the public approbation. 

Believe me, My Dear Sir, with sentiments of the greatest respect for 
your uniform, and talented support of the great principles of Republi- 
canism, and of gratitude for the manly and generous manner in which you 
have often vindicated my character from the aspersions of my enemies, 

: your friend and very obt svt., 


[Marginal note:] Letter of Jackson to Felix Grundy, June 11, 1835. 
charged as an unfriendly act of Jackson that ‘‘ he wrote a letter to my 
colleague (Grundy) a copy of which was furnished to Mr. Johnson, who 
used it in his canvass upon the stump with a view to aid his election.” 


EDWARD LIVINGSTON TO JACKSON. 


Private 
FRIGATE Constitution, OFF SANDY Hook, June 22, 1835. 

My Dear General, Our very boisterous and long voyage is now nearly 
ended and in a few days I hope to have the pleasure of presenting myself 
to you with a more particular account of my Mission than my official 
despatches have afforded. I now forward the last to the Department. it 
contains a copy of the Note I delivered to the Duc de Broglie? a day or 
two before my departure together with some explanations of -the circum- 
stances under which it was written. In*making this final appeal to the 
justice of the french Government I had this motive in addition to those 
detailed in my despatch. I was apprehensive of the use which our oppo- 


1 The Duc de Broglie, French minister of foreign affairs. 
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sition would make of the condition annexed to the law, and I wished to 
counteract their views by showing that you had Done every thing to avoid 
a rupture that the most moderate counsels could suggest, while at the 
same time not the slightest sacrifice was made of national dignity and every 
attention paid to the interest of our fellow citizens. I confess my Dear 
General that I shall feel very anxious until I learn that in performing this 
delicate and difficult task I have merited your approbation. Whether this 
will produce any effect in France is uncertain. The Ministry will not 
communicate it to the Chamber of Peers unless they should find in it an 
expedient to retrace their inconsiderate step in adhering to the amendment.” 
they may in that case induce that house to declare the condition unneces- 
sary. an intimation of this course was obtained in one of the Opposition 
papers, but I do not think it will be followed. They evidently rely on our 
opposition to procure some concession from the Legislature which I think 
they must by this time despair of obtaining from you. . . 


“Junius Brutus BootH ” To JACKSON. 


BRowER’S HOTEL, PHILADELPHIA, July 4, 1835. 
You damn’d old Scoundrel if you don’t sign the pardon of your fellow 
men now under sentence of Death, De Ruiz [?] and De Soto, I will 
cut your throat whilst you are sleeping. I wrote to you repeated Cautions, 
so look out or damn you I'll have you burnt at the Stake in the City of 


Washington. 
Your Master 


You know me! Look out! 


To ANDREW J. DoNELSON.* 


Rip Raps, July 7, 1835. 
Dear Major, We had fine weather and a pleasant sun and reached this 
place half past 8 oclock A.M. to day, all well except our dear little Rachel 
who I think is better, and your dear Emily requests me to say to you that 
she is better... . . We are comfortably fixed, with commodious rooms, 
and a nice bath for the ladies, and every thing promises comfort and health. 
I wish you when you leave to give Augusta charge about my filly, that 
he water and feed her regularly and keep her up in the day, and run her 
out in the night and have her stable darkened to keep out the flies. You 
mentioned to me that Mr Oliver wants to enter the filly in the great sweep- 
stake, you are at liberty to do with her as tho she was your own, and if 
you have confidence in Mr Oliver and in his Judgtment you may let him 
enter her. Genl Gibson says she has speed enough, if so, I will risque her 
bottom. I leave it with you to do with her in this respect, as you please, 
and whatever you do I will ratify, and risque one third, or half the en- 

trance, but do not wish this known to Mr. Oliver, or any other person. 


2 By which the payment of the indemnity for French Spoliation Claims, stipulated by 
the treaty, was made conditional upon explanation of passages critical of France in 
Jackson’s message to Congress. 

1 Library of Congress, Donelson Papers. 
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Should you want any money, you will check for it in my name and this 
will be your authority. Please say to Mr. Thomas, if a draft should come 
drew by Colonel Robert Armstrong on me to take it up, and charge the 
amount to me and hold the bill until I return. Bring with you our letters 
and papers and present us kindly to Mr. Woodbury, Mr Kendall and 
Major Lewis. We all unite in kind wishes for your health and your 
speedy union with us. 

your affectionate uncle 


P.S. Mr. Blair requests you to bring down with you, part second, of 
vollume VIII of the congressional debates. you will find it among his 
Books at the House or office. do not omit to bring it, as we want it here 
very much. We want Mr. Bells speech upon the Bank, we have here part 
first and 3, but omitted bringing the second, in which is reported Mr Bells 
famed speech. Bring down some wafers, black and red. I am here without 
either wafers or sealing wax 


To PosTMASTER GENERAL KENDALL.* 


Rip Raps, July 19, 1835. 

Dear Sir: Your letter of the 17th, with your recent regulations en- 
closed, was left by Mr. Hall whilst I was absent from my quarters. I 
therefore did not have the pleasure to see him. 

Before I rec’d your letter I had seen and read with attention your 
regulations, and I have no doubt but much good will flow from them and 
produce faithful performance of duty by both contractors and postmasters, 
which was much wanted, and punctuality and system in rendering their 
accounts. These regulations fully meet my approbation, and must [that 
of] all impartial men, and will enable Congress to legislate upon the intri- 
cate subject more beneficially and understandingly. 

I did not expect Major Eaton would interfere in behalf of Stockton, 
but that is not material.? We have important duties to perform in which 
the public is concerned, and we must lay all private partialities and friend- 
ships aside to fulfil these duties with strict justice and agreeable to those 
established laws and rules by which we must be governed. If injustice is 
done to any who may have equitable claims, and not within the rules of law 
and regulations, they must apply to Congress who has the power to redress 
their grievances. We must adhere to the law. 

I regret that Major Eaton has interfered; it is not more than delicate 
and will do no good, he cannot understand the facts in the case, and the 
very idea that Major Eaton is in favor of the claim will induce some to 
believe that we are acting unjust to the claimants and unfairly towards 


1 Cincinnati Commercial, Feb. 4, 1879. In this letter, as well as i i i 
C Hy bandsas the brackets shown were in the text. ; Bey, ei at 
tockton and Stokes were mail contractors. When Amos*Kendall b 
F eca 
General, May 1, 1835, he found that they had received a large credit whith a arte 
unwarranted by law or contract, and he ordered it suspended. It was the beginnin, 
. oP meen eeia iis Wiica Wen aeninet him. See his Autobiography pp Sere 
endall says that Mrs. Eaton offered a bribe on behalf < get 1 im 
allowed. /bid., p. 351. ph Bice tonnes theaciaity 
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Major Barry. I will not say that this is intended, but I will say that this 
is the effect it may and with some, will produce; and since the apostacy 
of White and Bell I am becoming doubtful of many that before I had full 
confidence [in]. I am glad that you have replied to Major Eaton fully. 
I have not received a letter from him, but one, since he went to Florida, 
altho I have wrote him several, and some that required answer. 

I am much pleased to find that our Ohio difficulty terminated to the 
satisfaction of Governor Lucas. The French [indemnity] matter only 
remains, and if she does not pay the debt before next Congress, I will 
then speak to Congress the language of a true American and of truth, and 
show that from her equivocation and dishonorable subterfuge, all inter- 
course ought to be closed with her until she complies with her Treaty; 
and recommend Letters of Mark and reprisol untill the debt is made. 
Think on this and let me have your views. Still I am of the opinion that 
France will pay the money without apology or explanation; from me she 
will get neither..... 


To James K. PoLx.* 
Private. 


Rip Raps, August 3, 1835. 

Dear Sir, It is a long time since I have heard from you, except thro’ 
the Public Journals, and since I have been hear, I have received the Nash- 
ville Union very irregularly. The other Nashville papers, like base coin, 
circulate freely, but they have become the mere echo, of Duff Green, and 
other opposition prints, that I have no relience on their statements, and they 
are, as of right they ought to be, identified throughout the union, as 
real genuine Buffalow Whig papers. It would therefore be a pleasure to 
hear from you the real attitude at present of old democratic republican 
Tennessee, whether she has abandoned her old principles, joined the 
Whigg ; that Mr. speaker Bell should regain the speakers chair, and judge 
White elected President as the real whig candidate, not omitting the 
fact whether through Mr. Bells intrigue with Mr. Cassedy, you have been 
in[s]tructed to vote for Mr. Bell for speaker. The Cassedy letter has given 
the finishing stroke to Mr. Bells intrigues. this has unrobed him every 
where, and he will now only live as the real object of scorn, of all honest 
men of all parties. he can have no hope after this, only thro the influence 
of the Bank and unprincipled men under its influence, of being sustained 
for speaker of the House of Representatives. 

You are aware that judge White was popular in virginia, that popu- 
larity is gone forever. he will not be sustained by the Whiggs in virginia. 
mark what I have long since said, and now repeat, that Clay is to be the 
leading candidate for the opposition—he will be brought out by a caucus 
next December. White has, and will be held up as a candidate, for the 
purpose of dividing the south and west, but Clay will be brought out to 
concentrate all the opposition votes in the north and East, believing that 
he is more popular than Webster, and Webster will be withdrawn, if he 
will consent, as the Whiggs believe Clay the strongest man, at any rate 


1 Library of Congress, Polk MSS. 
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Clay will be run, and run the highest on the opposition list, and when 
judge White has been used to distract and divide the republican ranks, 
and van Buren abused until, as far as the abuse of the opposition can 
make him odious, the nullifiers in the south, and the Whiggs will unite 
upon Clay and abandon the judge. how far Mr. speaker Bell may be bene- 
fitted by this sacrafice of judge White, I cannot say, but the judge will 
be left Politically prostrate as ever Aron Burr was, and as few to sym- 
pathise with him on his downfall. if Mr. Bell can by this sacrafice of his 
friend, reach the speakers chair, from what we have seen of his intrigue 
and hypocracy, I am sure he will have but little sympathy for the fate of 
the judge. Judging from the developements and imprecations I have heard 
from many who voted for Mr. Bell as speaker, his political sun has set in 
Congress, he will not get one republican vote for speaker, this you may 
rely upon. 

The elections being over it behoves you, Grundy, and Johnston, to stir 
the people. Every county ought to get up meetings to instruct their repre- 
sentatives to vote against the Bank, and any national Bank as a substitute. 
The people ought to instruct their representatives in the state Legislatures 
to pass resolutions instructing their senators to vote for expunging Clays 
resolutions in the senate charging me with a violation of the constitution 
and law, in vetoing the Bank, and removing the Deposites, and also to 
vote against the recharter of the U. S. Bank and all substitutes for it. 
You will at once see the propriety of these things. first it has become a 
political struggle between Clays friends, and those of the administration, 
whether I shall be exonerated from this false and foul charge, of violating 
the Constitution and laws, or by a vote for expunging them, Clay pro- 
nounced to be a slanderer of the Executive by the denounciation, when I 
was religiou[s]ly sustainning, and executing both, for the true interests 
of the people, and that, at the iminent hazard of my life. surely the 
people of Tennessee whose will I was carry[ing] into effect, will not 
permit me to be thus handed down to posterity for the gratification of 
Mr. Clay, Calhoun, Poindexter and Webster, by the aid of the vote of any 
of their senators. I am sure, if the subject is fairly brought before the 
people of Tennessee they will instruct their representatives in their assem- 
bly to vote for such instructions, from [for] the course of judge White 
in the latter part of last session in the senate makes this highly proper. 

The resolutions requesting their representatives to vote against all chart- 
ers for a national Bank becomes proper from the present attitude of Mr. 
Bell. His intrigue to bring out Col. Johnston in favour of a Bank, and in 
opposition to a national convention, has been made public before his 
election. having no opponant I suppose, he was not required to make any 
Pledge upon the subject of the Bank, but his sentiments being made 
know[n], tho, secretely communicated, he will vote for the recharter 
of the Bank and justify himself on the ground that his sentiments being 
known to be in favour of a recharter“of the present er oné’on similar 
principles, his reelection was instructions to vote for one, or in other 
words, to exercise his own judgtment in this matter. Therefore the people 


in his district has no security for his voting against a recharter but by 
instructions. 
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The instructing resolutions ought to be prepared before the Legislature 
meets, and presented before any candidates for the senate is announced, 
to prevent, if judge White or Mr. Bell is proposed, and one of them will 
be, of the cry of persecution. should this cry be made, the letter of Mr. 
Bell to Mr. Cassedy can be well used, to shew that the system adopted by 
Mr. Bell of noncommittal, is a dangerous one for the people in the selection 
of Senators, when the order of the day (by the opposition) are, to dis- 
reguard all instructions of their constituents, and after being elected, 
violating all pledges; referrence to Geo. Poindexter, Black, Moor of Ala- 
bama, Ewing of ohio, Mangum of N, Carolina, Leigh and Tyler of 
virginia and the two New Jersy senators, and it is now more necessary 
when the opposition have entered into a League, to maintain a majority 
in the senate, regardless of instructions. These instructing resolutions 
being submitted and acted on before the election of Senator, the candidate 
could be called on, before the ballot, for his pledge, to comply with the 
instructions ; if he refused, dropp him from the Canvass. 

This movement among the people will open the eyes of old Democratic 
republican Tennessee, and bring her back to the good old republican fold. 
This is a subject that has nothing to do with the election of President—it 
alone relates to the basis of our republican institutions, the sovereign 
right of the people to govern—to instruct their agents, Who are bound to 
obay. Without this feature being religiously maintained by the people, 
their agents becomes the sovereign source of power, and the fundamental 
principles of all republics, are destroyed, and the people become the mere 
machines, or hewers of wood and drawers of water for their agents, 
who have become the sovereign power. I do suppose that Mr. Bell, nor 
his pensioned presses, would not hazard the avowal, yet, of such a creed. 
If the people take it up in any one county it will roll over the state and the 
Legislature dare not hesitate in passing these resolutions. 

I came here for retirement and ease but business and company follow 
me every where, and I have been labouring some days past under my 
aff [1 ]icting headaches. 

Let me hear from you on the receipt of this, all the political features of 
your assembly and its members. see judge Grundy, I have written him, 
and put your business in train. the resolutions ought to be offered by a 
man of firmness and talents. Guild of Sumner will be a good aid in this 
matter as I believe. but once commenced and but few dare oppose if 
any. I need not say that this is for your own eye, and when read and noted 
for the flames. Mrs. Donelson, Sarah and little ones are with me and my 
son, who all enjoy good health, and join me in kind salutations to you and 
Mrs. Polk and all your connections. 

I am very respectfully yours, 


PosTMASTER GENERAL KENDALL TO JACKSON. 


WASHINGTON, August 7, 1835. 
Dear Sir, I have been sick for two days and write you from my bed. 
Within a few hours I have much improved and hope to be up in a few 


more. 
25 
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Herewith you have copies of a correspondence between me and the 
Postmaster at Charleston S. C. upon a subject of the utmost interest. Be- 
lieving that nothing but the exclusion of the inflamatory matter spoken of 
from the mails, can secure their transmission through the South and 
regarding the papers themselves as most flagitious, I have only thought 
of the means of intercepting them with as little noise and difficulty as 
possible. It has seemed to me best that I should give no instructions upon 
the subject, but let the several Postmasters act upon such intimations 
as are given in my first letter to the Postmaster at Charleston. I have 
received a request from Richmond to give orders to stop them there, 
and have sent a copy of that letter. I have also communicated it to the 
P.M. here and advised him verbally to hand out none of the papers except 
to such persons as claim them as actual subscribers. I think these steps 
carried out will pacify the South; but I should like to have your 
WAEWS AME fe 


To PosTMASTER GENERAL KENDALL.* 


Rre Raps, August 9, 1835. 

. . . . T have read with sorrow and regret that such men live in our 
happy country—I might have said monsters—as to be guilty of the attempt 
to stir up amongst the South the horrors of a servile war—Could they be 
reached, they ought to be made to atone for this wicked attempt, with their 
lives. But we are the instruments of, and executors of the law; we have 
no power to prohibit anything from being transported in the mail that is 
authorized by the law. The only thing that can be done is what you have 
suggested, verbally, to the postmaster in the city, “to deliver to no person 
these inflamatory papers, but those who are really subscribers for them; 
and few men in society will be willing to acknowledge that they are en- 
couraging by subscribing for such papers this horrid and most wicked 
proceedure; and when they are known, every moral and good citizen will 
unite to put them in coventry, and avoid their society. This, if adopted, 
would put their circulation down everywhere, for there are few so hard- 
ened in villainy, as to withstand the frowns of all good men. 

Sincerely regret the breaking open the Post-office at Charleston, and 
seizing those inflamatory papers. This spirit of mob-law is becoming 
too common and must be checked, or ere long it will become as great an 
evil as a servile war, and as the innocent will be as much exposed to the 
cruelty and murderous [can not decipher]? as in the midst of a servile 
war—the instigators of both must be checked and punished, or we will 
soon have no safety under our happy Government of laws. But until 
Congress meets, and makes some arrangements by law, on this subject, 
we can do nothing more than direct that those inflamatory papers be 
delivered to none but who will demand them as subscribers ;_and in every 
instance the Postmaster ought to take’he names: down, and*have them 


1 Incendiary publication respecting slavery, sent through the mails into the South by 
extreme abolitionists. 

1 Cincinnati Commercial, Feb. 4, 1879. 

2 This bracketted statement is in the Commercial’s text. 
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exposed thro the publik journals as subscribers to this wicked plan of 
exciting the negroes to insurrection and to massacre. This would bring 
those in the South, who were patronizing these incendiary works into such 
disrepute with all the South, that they would be compelled to desist, or 
move from the country. .... 


COLONEL ROBERT ARMSTRONG TO JACKSON. 


NASHVILLE, August 13, 1835. 

Dear Genl, I returned last night from the Hermitage and have the 
satisfaction to say that the crop looks well and the negroes and horses are 
in good Health. The corn crop is made and I think and so does Hobbs 
that he will crib from 12 to 1500 Barrells. he will commence On Monday 
to take Fodder, has sunnd his wheat (a Large and fine crop) and his 
Oates, 25 Large Double stacks and the stables filld. he makes a fine crop 
of Cotton and in fact every thing, take it all togeather, and I expeck that 
you have not had so Large and so good a crop for several years. The 
cotton is very fine and will make more than can be picked Out or saved. 
I have urged Hobbs to have his Gin, screw etc. in good order and ready 
to commence gining and Baleing as soon as possible. he thinks he will 
make upwards of 150 Bales. I have Told him that if he can have 50 
Bales ready for the first rise of Water that perhaps they would command 
more than the 150 Bales would, start down in march.* The stock is doing 


1 The following from Edward Hobbs, Jackson’s overseer at the Hermitage, to Andrew 
Jackson, jr., Aug. 26, 1835, shows what were the problems of the overseer at this time: 

“Dr Sir, Yours and your fathers of the 6th and 7. was duly recd. last Sunday and 
your directions concerning the purchase of some mares shall be attended to. I will of 
coulr]se get them on as good terms as possible and I will not purchase at all without 
I can get suitable ones. I will also use my best exertions in selling your riding horses. 
I could of sold your grey horse long since had it not of been for his eys as also the 
bay colt. As respects the tap for the screw I have written you on the subject long since. 
I had the pattern made at home by Ned with the assistance of sharp 3 or 4 days to 
instruct him and it is now at the furnace. Coln, Armstrong and Coln. Love were both 
hear last Saturday and they informed me the Casting would be ready in a few days. 
I have the timbers all ready, and so soon as I can get the Casting I will put the press up 
again. I have the shingles nearly ready for the Covering of the gin house, I shall 
put them on the side next the Cotton scaffle this week and should we be detained by other 
Jobs with the other side the Covering will not interfere with the sunning of cotton. We 
have a great many Jobs to do, I fear more than we can possibly get through with such as 
fixing our Corn houses so they can be locked up, repairing lot fences and one or two 
of the negro houses wants new shingles. Ned lost two or three weeks pidling at the 
pattern which put us back with our Jobs very much. We have all of our winter cloth for 
the negroes done but two peices to weave, we will soon be done with that Job. Our 
shues I have not yet began. I have been trying my best to get the leather for three 
weeks and have not yet got it, however I suppose it will be ready this week and I will 
then verry soon have them made. I shall finish gathering of fodder this week and I think 
when I come to stack I shall have a fine chance. I hope you will not have to buy fodder 
corn and oats next year. ’ ; 

“Our neighbours are becomeing a little alarmed about our cotton crops on account of 
the verry cold rainy weather. all of our neighbours planted their cotton 3 foot and 34 foot 
distance and it is now very thick locked up very close. if this weather hold it is impossible 
it can make a crop. the most of our cotton is planted 44 foot and that is also locked but 
not so much. I do not think I have ever seen as cool weather in August as the past week, 
two blankets was hardly sufficient to sleep under, however I am glad to see it turning 
warm again. : ; 

“T was at Mr. Pools a few days since and saw the colts gallop, they appear to be doing 
finely. Pool makes some conciderable calculations on the black colt and Majr. Donelson,s 
horse Mombrino he feels verry confident of taking the four mile day with him this fall, 
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well, he has a fine stock of Hoggs, doing well on the clover, and the 
cattle and sheep look well and the mares and Colts also considering that he 
has had no corn for them. 

With the House we are geting On more slowly than I could wish, 
still we are doing the best we can. Hands cannot be got. I will leave 
nothing undone to get some and hope to succeed. I have written to Cin- 
cinati, Louisville, Huntsville and Lexington and may do better than we 
expect but I fear it. I have been up Several times since they commenced 
puting On the Roof. I saw it commenced and went up day before 
yesterday and examined it. I am satisfied it will do, that it will not leak 
and makes a first rate Roof. The workmen were unacquainted with 
working the metal and it has been more troublesome to get along with but 
we will have a fine Roof and I hope a Lasting One, it will do much 
better than I expected. it works as well as copper and I think the plan 
adopted for puting it On will answer Very Well. Majr. D. crop looks well 
but his House goes On slowly but if hands can be had we will have them 
for both Houses. Say to my friend Andrew I will write him in a few days. 

Present me to your family and Beleave me your friend and Servt. 


AccOUNT witH F.M. BoykIN. 


Fortress Monroe, August 16, 1835. 
President Jackson 


1835 To F M Boykins Dr 
To 41 days Board at $1. 124 pr day 46.12 
” 41 do do _ for Mrs Donelson 46.13 
with edO. 00.5 savers: [ackson 46.12 
pared Tabtlowe «4 Mr Jackson 46.13 
& “At .d6 Col Earle 46.12 
SORE Ma jobs Donelson s nn. tial ud Nae nos edi arena 11.25 
# 6 Seryanteats 3/< «. Gish es ek oh ere ee 138.00 
‘ 2 Doys 7 chive dt 92.5 cons cee ctce ate Saye 7.00 
86.8 
WUC CE pecan cals, ihe a, Sin teh he ces eee Dinas 
for Company 150.00 
6.8 
Aug. 16th Recd payment in full mele 
F.M. Boykin 


Sa ee 8 es a eee ee 
he has made a little brush with him and a horse of Sqr. Robertsons that was train i 
Anville last season and his heals is nothing to Mombrino. Robertson horse is ee 
a ane ways Ghat PRA Scat 

4s respects health the People generally are sickly, some sickness Amon 
nothing serious, I beleive. Aron the Blacksmith and Tom Franklin was both Saree sick 
yesturday, verry hot fever all night. I gave them a large dose of Calomel and Jalap this 
morning, they are much better tonight. Littleton is laid up with the gonerea, he got it 
from his wife, he of course will do nothing, for two or, three weeks. sl have nothing 
pleasing to write you about the house, nothing much a doing, too hands at work. I 
believe the brick work to the wings not quite finished, the principle building is Covered 
in and that is all I can say. Coln. Armstrong and Coln. Love is both doing their best 
with the firm I believe. I think Riffe needs an overseer. Yours verry respectfully 


“N. B. I fear my letters are miscaried, I write regularly everry week. E. H.” 
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To SECRETARY ForsyTu. 


WASHINGTON, September 6, 1835. 

My dear sir, Yours of the 4th is recd. I sincerely regret your indisposi- 
tion and yr. absence. 

The case of Mr. Harris and the D. de B.* has not, nor can have any 
likeness to the present. Harris was, as is to be presumed, obtruding 
himself on the Duke as a confidential man of our Government, the notice 
to the Duke was therefore to prevent him from being led in the error, by 
the information of this intruder Harris, and by us to rebuke Harris for 
his interference, but this is an official communication from the Duke to his 
own minister and relates to our public relations and requested to be read by 
him to our Government informally, to shield them from the necessity 
of making a communication of the law direct to this Government which 
they are bound to do before we can official [ly] notice it with its condition, 
which Mr. Livingston has already told them would be viewed if adopted, 
and I add righ[t]fully viewed, as a rejection of the treaty. 

The inclosed will give you my view of this matter. I understand this 
manuvre I think, and I will do no act to relieve them from their dilemma, 
they will get no other explanation than they have already got thro the 
message itself, and then the already just one thro our minister—it is for 
this reason that we cannot hear such a paper until it is communicated to us 
officially and thereby making it as an official communication to this Govern- 
ment it cannot be noticed by us. 

The contents of the communication if made to us officially by Mr. 
Pajout is such that we cannot discuss or permit any or all Foreign nations 
to have the arrogance to presume to claim the right to dictate the 
phraseology or manner that the Executive choses to make his communi- 
cations to the congress of the united states. if then Mr. P. does not make 
a communication officially, we must tell him at once, we cannot hear his 
letter, if he makes the communication officially then he must be in a laconic 
manner, told in writing, that we cannot discuss this subject, nor will never 
permit it to be discussed by any foreign nation. 

We must make a full communication to go by the packett of the 8 or 
the 16th at furthest to Mr. Barton as intimated in the rough scetch 
forwarded and close this subject with France on our part and have Mr. 
Bartons answer in due time before the meeting of Congress to use in my 
communication. 

I would be happy to have you here if your health would permit, 
if not we must act without you, but your ideas will be thankfully recd. 

: In haste yrs respectfully 


¥ 


1 For the incident to which this letter refers see Bassett’s Jackson, II. 668-671. 
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To ANDREW JACKSON, JR. 


WASHINGTON, September 12, 1835. 

Dear Andrew, Your letter of the 10th instant is this moment recd. and 
I inclose a check for fifty dollars—the Girard Bank in Philadelphia will 
cash it for you on presenting it.” 

I have just received two letters from Mr. Hobbs, one of them for you— 
I inclose them both. You will find that there are no cotton opened on the 
first day of the present month and the weather continues still cold and 
unfriendly to the opening of cotton, and if it should even be a late fall, 
we will not be able to pick out half a crop, but the only remedy we have is 
to act with great oeconomy, and not rest upon, or hope for aid, from the 
cotton crop. Still you will see Mr Hobbs urges higher wages. I am happy 
to hear that Sarah has succeeded so well in weaning the son, and that he 
feeds so well, and that our dear little Rachel is mending. Kiss sarah and 
the dear little ones for me and present them with my blessing. ... . 


P.S. You will find we have lost more horses and mules than Mr. Hobbs 
had informed us of, the Large mule one. I shall expect to see you all on 
the 16th. Genl Call, Mary and all our household unite in regards to you. 
Present me kindly to Mr. and Mrs. [Wetherell] and the miss Lippincotts. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR THOMAS P. BARTON. 


WASHINGTON, September 14, 1835. 

Instruct Mr. Barton to address an official note to the French Minister 
inquiring whether their charge de affairs of France here (in the U.S.) has 
communicated to him the fact that the american Government have ap- 
pointed an agent in Paris to receive the indemnity according to the terms 
of the Treaty. If the answer be in the affirmative, then let Mr. Barton 
address to the French Minister a second note informing him that Baron 
Rothchields is now ready, as the agent of the Government of the U.States 
to receive the sum due etc. If the answer be in the negative let him give 
the information officially and state that Rothschield is ready to receive 
the mony. 

If the money is not paid or answer given in three days let him adress 
another note referring to the preceeding ones, and stating that he is in- 
structed to inquire for the satisfaction of the Government and for the 
last time, when payment may be expected, and if the money is not paid 
or notification that it will be paid within five days after the delivery of 
this last note, then, let him notify them that from the lapse of time since 
the appropriation, the failure to answer his notes or to say when payment 
will be made agreably to the stipulation of the Treaty he is compelled to 
view their whole conduct as an open violation of the Treaty and a virtual 
refusal to comply with it, and he therefore demands his~pasports to 
return to his Government and make report to it so that it may adopt such 
measures as it may deem proper and fit on this occasion, and such as 
justice to our citizens and our national character may demand, 


1 Andrew Jackson, jr., and his family were then in Philadelphia, visiting Mrs. Sarah 
Jackson’s relatives, 
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é, Forbid him to discuss any question which has refference to an explana- 
tion of the Presidents message, and instruct him to say, if that matter be 
adverted to in any letter from the French minister, that the united states 
do not recognise the right of Foreign states to hold their government re- 
sponsible for any language held by any of the Individuals employed in 
its administration, to other branches of its own administration or govern- 
ment, and that the discussion of any such pretensions on the part of France, 
is expressly prohibited by his instructions. 


[Indorsement:] recd. and the information that Mr. Pajout had advised 
his Govt. that Barron Rothchields was appointed agent—this part was 
superceded etc. to be retained, private files. 


To James K. Pork.’ 


WASHINGTON, September 15, 1835. 

D’r Col, your letter of the 2nd instant, was recd. this morning, and as 
major Donelson is writing you, I think it proper to add to the suggestions 
in his letter, that I have sent to Governor Carroll, an outline of resolutions 
believed to be best suited for the occasion—the Govr. if you approach him 
confidentially, will shew them to you, you can ask him if he has not 
prepared some resolutions for the occasion and he will shew them to you, 
or it may be you will find them in the hand of Major J. C. Guild as the 
Governor intimated that the major would be selected to present them. 

you must be at Nashville some days before the assembly meets, every 
arrangement ought to be made, and as soon as the House is formed the 
resolutions ought to be offerred, or the opposition will forestall you by a 
set prepared for their own pallate. be prompt and do not permit yourselves 
to be out generalled, the first blow is half the battle, and as they are 
preparing to elect a senator, these resolutions being presented will strike 
terror and confusion in their ranks, produce a panic, and blow all their 
digested arrangements, and will add all the doubting members to your 
ranks. let me repeat, your success depends upon your prompt movement in 
this business, and may thereby obtain a united vote, at least a large ma- 
jority—let not the whiggs into your plans and the surprise will be the 
greater and success the surer. I will tomorrow send to Governor Carroll 
the Book containing the last two years Extra Globe in which you will 
find all Bentons and other speeches and Mr Tanys report etc. etc. etc. 
which may be usefull referrence on this occasion. let not a moment pass 
before the resolutions are presented—they must be discussed before a 
senator is elected. If Major Guild will take a bold and energetic stand 
and if necessary, call all things by their proper names, he will prostrate 
the opposition—the people are beginning to ask why are we in such a 
situation? who has producéd it. if the major will answer this question 
and expose it to the people there will be a revulsion such as never has 
been seen before in Tennessee. 


1 Library of Congress, Polk MSS. 
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You must be here some days before the meeting of congress—the new 
England states will sustain you—there must be a meeting of the friends 
of the administration and select the candidate for speaker and elect him 
the first ballott. When you read and note burn this. with my best wishes 
to you and Mrs. Polk I bid you adieu 


To CoLONEL ROBERT ARMSTRONG. 


WASHINGTON, September 15, 1835. 

Dear Col, I have this day addressed an extra Globe to each member 
of the senate in the Legislature of Tennessee, to be delivered when they 
arrive, and as far as I have been informed, to each member of the House 
. of Representatives. they contain Col Bentons first speech on his expunging 
resolution, and I will send to each member the next extra Globe which 
contains his other speeches upon this interesting subject. I wish you to 
explain to them that I do this that each member may have a full view of 
the illegal, and unconstitutional proceedings of the majority of the senate 
against the Executive of the united states. I request this of you, as it may 
be represented by my enemies in Nashville, that I am interfering in their 
local politics, which is not the case. But as the criminating resolutions of 
the senate strike at the vital principles of our constituted Government, 
and I am bound by my oath of office, not only to see that the laws be 
faithfully executed, but “ to preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution 
of the united states to the best of my ability,’ I view it as an imperious 
duty that I owe to my constituents to make known to them wherein it 
has been violated, that if the Legislature deem any step necessary to be 
taken it can act understandingly. 

With my kind regards to your family I am yours respectfully 


To Jos—EpH R. CHANDLER AND Henry S, WILLIAMs.* 


WASHINGTON, September 18, 1835. 

Gentlemen, I acknowledge with much satisfaction the receipt of your 
note of the 15th inst, inviting me to hear the eulogy which Mr. Binney,’ 
at the request of the Select and Common Councils of the city of Phila- 
delphia, is to pronounce on the life and character of the late Chief Justice 
of the United States. 

Having always set a high value upon the learning, talents, and patri- 
otism of Judge Marshal, and upon the good he has done his country in one 
of its most exalted and responsible offices, I have been gratified at seeing 
that sentiments equally favorable have been cherished generally by his 
fellow citizens, and that there has been no disposition, even with those 
who dissent from some of his expositions of our constitutional law (of 
whom it is perhaps proper that I should say I am one) to withhold from 
his memory the highest tribute of respéct. In thé revolutionary struggles 


1 Handwriting of A. J. Donelson. Chandler and Williams wrote from Philadelphia. 

* Horace Binney, a lawyer in Philadelphia and a director of the U. S. Bank, who 
was M. C. from Pennsylvania 1833-1835. An Eulogy on the Life and Character of John 
Marshall .... delivered .... on the 24th September, 1835, by Horace Binney. 
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for our national independence, and particularly in the subsequent dis- 
cussions which established the forms and settled the practice of our 
system of Government, the opinions of John Marshall were expressed 
with the energy and clearness which were peculiar to his strong mind, and 
gave him a rank amongst the greatest men of his age which he fully 
sustained on the bench of the supreme court. 

With these views of Judge Marshal’s character it is a source of regret 
that my public duties will not allow me to be one of Mr. Binney’s auditors 
on the interesting occasion to which you have been pleased to invite me. 

I have the honor to be very respectfully yr. obt. Servant 


To FEeLt1x Grunpy.? 


Private. 
WASHINGTON, September 24, 1835. 

My dear sir, your private letter of the 8th instant was recd. yesterday— 
Tead, noted, < . .": 

You will find in the Globe a criticism on the peace which appeared in 
the Knoxville paper, purporting to be judge Whites speech on his motion 
to amend, “ Bentons resolution to expung ””—a more disengenious and 
false statement could not have been made. The Globe has drew the veil 
from that transaction and given the whole facts in extracts from the 
Journals of the Senate. it was unfortunate for the judge that he made 
this publication—it being under his own eye it is to be presumed that his 
friend would not have made it without his approval, as it has given his 
speech, how artful to conceal the truth, that his amendment was only 
to record, when it was not only to record but to strike out the word 
“ expunge’’, and all the reasons stated in the resolution for expunging. 
I cannot believe the Legislature will nominate him—in 1833 he was 
opvosed to such nomination by the Legislature, as it appears, and 
for a convention; as he was in 1832. The Globe which has placed this 
in full review will be read by the members, and surely they will not place 
him in that situation that he was so anxious to prevent the Legislature 
from placing me in, and thought it better to elect my political enemy, 
than I should be placed in such an attitude. Surely he will himself protest 
against being placed in such a situation. We will see. 

I named to you in my last that I had sent on to Govn. Carroll a form 
of resolution best suited to the occasion. the more I think of the subject, 
the more confident I am that this mode ought to be adopted. Bell and Co. 
would like to have a bare vote against the Bank—this must be prevented 
and it only can by promptness in offering those or similar. If Whites 
conduct in the Senate on Bentons expunging resolution is only well ex- 
plained and commented on in debate it will kill him and Bell politically. 
I have sent to Govn. Carroll the extra’ Globe Book, which contains the 
yeas and nays—let these be looked at. In haste adieu. 


1 From the collection of Hon. J . M. Dickinson, Chicago. 
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GrorGE W. ERVING TO JACKSON.* 


Private 
Havre, FRANCE, September 25, 1835. 


Dear Sir, Since the departure of Mr Levingston I have written to him 
several times, communicating to him whatever information has accidentally 
come to my knowledge touching our misunderstanding with this country, 
which I thought well shou’d be reported to you, tho’ it might not be of 
major importance in the matter sub cité; not having heard from him, 
except by one short letter soon after his arrival at home, hence presuming 
that he may have gone to N. Orleans, it is therefore that I now take the 
liberty of addressing myself directly to you, well assured that you will 
receive with favour any suggestion which even by remote possibility may 
contribute to the public service; and being at Havre for a few days I the 
rather take this opportunity of writing, that I may forward my letter 
without the interference of the french post or police. 

You will doubtless have perceived that this government was much embar- 
rassed by the imprudence (not to use a more severe term) of its first 
minister in consenting to the amendment of, or rather “rider” on the 
25 million law when proposed in the chamber of deputies; that embarrass- 
ment was greatly augmented when the effect produced in the U.S. by the 
publication of the last note of Mr L. to the Duke of Broglio was known, 
and left not the least hope that any such explanation as is sought will be 
given by you; their present purpose therefore is, as I believe, to procrasti- 
nate (supposing nothing to result from their instructions of June to Mr 
Pajot) ‘till your term of office shall expire, and then, they count on the 
“ pacifick disposition” of Mr Van Buren; this confidence they derive 
principally from Mr. Surrurier, and he from his conversations with Mr 
V.B. !! (he, S. has had similar conversations with several other “ persons 
of influence”’ in Congress )—this I learnt from Mr S. himself, and I have 
not the least reason to doubt of his frankness and sincerity in his communi- 
cation to me: as adding importance to that communication, and in con- 
firmation of the opinion which I here express as to the present views of 
this government, is the enclosed short extract * from the “ Journal de 
Debats”’, of the 10th inst’t, to which I pray your attention, for the 
“ Journal de Debats ” on all occasions speaks the language of the govern- 
ment, it is as “ official’, as our “ Globe ”’, with this difference in its favour, 
that its editor receives from the public purse a large compensation for his 


1George W. Erving was of a prominent family of Boston. He served in several 
minor posts and was United States minister to Spain 1814-1819. He spent the latter 
part of his life in private activities, and resided in Europe much of the time. 

? The extract in translation is as follows: “The publication of the last note of 
Mr. Livingston and his correspondence with the secretary. of state, Mr>sForsyth, has 
produced little or no sensation amongst the class of speculators, which at this moment 
comprises nearly all the American population. Business has not suffered, all the men 
of business desire peace and believe in peace, they feel that by the vote of the chamber 
of deputies the greatest difficulty has been overcome, they understand Mr. Van Buren 
and they know that the principal men of the democratick party in concert with him urge 
the American government to the means of conciliation.” 
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devotion to the kings ministers, some of whom are, and Mr. Guizot 
specially is, supposed frequently to write*in it: the extract in question is 
from a letter of the American correspondent of that Journal, a Mr. 
Chevalier, who is a man of considerable talents and a good observer, tho 
he does not fail, in common with all other foreigners, to fall from time 
to time into very gross mistakes, principally as appears to me under the 
influence of mercantile preoccupations, acquired from those with whom 
he herds in our great cities; withal, he is authority here in all that relates 
to our country; no information from the U.S. is received with more 
implicit faith than is his, by all the friends of government: you will see 
at one glance the purpose of this publication—we are a nation of specu- 
lators determined on peace at any price, and tho’ the President will not, 
as is now evident, make the explanations demanded, his successor will; 
this the french public are to understand; this is to tranquilize the com- 
mercial interests here. 

As the case stands then in the conception of these people, the dignity of 
our government asserted and maintained by your firm character, is to 
be sacrificed by your pliant successor seeking popularity with the ‘‘ peace 
party ” in harmony with the sordid policy of the mercantile and speculating 
interests of N. York. This is certainly a position in which Mr. V.B. did 
not expect to be placed. If an amicable adjustment of the existing dispute 
can be effected without any sacrifice of national honour, we shall all re- 
joice certainly, but this ought to be in your time, your successor cannot 
desire to take to himself a merit which party spirit, if not publick opinion 
at home, in accord with the french policy, will give him at your cost; and 
shou’d the views of Mr. V.B. in this matter be now understood (or be it 
misunderstood) at home as they appear to be by these people, such distrust 
must be excited amongst your personal friends and democrats in general, 
as may produce a very serious effect in the coming election, for appre- 
hensions will thence naturally be created as to matters of still greater 
moment, especially on that supereminently, vitally important affair of the 
Bank. These things being so, is it not a duty of Mr. V.B. to the publick, 
and still more especially to you, to take some early occasion of undeceiving 
this government? then, does not a regard to his own reputation require 
that he shou’d make such open and unequivocal declarations as shall dispel 
all doubt; shall exempt him from all appearance of duplicity; from the 
reproach which otherwise may attach to him of interfering by his present 
influence, or by anticipation of the future, with the regular course of 
policy under your administration? as an honorable man, personal grati- 
tude out of question, certainly he cannot permit it to be supposed that 
he wou’d reserve to himself the adjustment so earnestly looked for, or that 
he differs from your opinion or disposition in the least degree, as to 
the course to be pursued under whatever circumstances. I pray you not 
to understand me as having any opinion of my own unfavorable to the 
good faith of Mr. V.B. in this case, indeed I should not have considered 
as of very serious importance the communication of Mr. Serurier, conclud- 
ing rather that it referred to some general, loose, perhaps unguarded 
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expressions of friendly feeling on the part of Mr. V.B., had I not seen 
this letter of Chevalier, the publication of which at this moment makes 
evident to me that rightfully or wrongfully a reliance is placed by the 
friends of concession at home as well as by this government on the future 
policy of V.B. as Presidt., on failure of his present influence with you. 

I am aware that this matter may not appear to you of the importance 
which I give to it, yet I have written frankly and freely counting upon 
your indulgence in consideration of the purely patriotick motive, a very 
sincere and thorough adherence to the principles of your administra- 
tion which alone, as I assure you, prompt me to address you, and I pray 
you to believe me Dear Sir to be always with the most perfect respect and 
attachment, 

Yr very obt. S. 


To ANDREW JACKSON, JR. 


WASHINGTON, September 27, 1835. 
my dear Andrew, I inclose you a letter from your dear sarah, which will 
give you all information in regard to your dear little ones—the son was 
quite restless for two nights after you left and our dear little Rachel got 
a little hurt by cutting her upper lip by a fall on the carpet. the Doctor 
cut Andrews gums and he has rested for the two last nights very well, 
and is now doing well. We all enjoy improved health since you left us. 

I received a letter from our mutual friend Col Armstrong giving a good 
account of the present season and prospects of crops—no cotton picking 
out in the neighbourhood on the 16th instant. I hope you may find them 
gathering from the field when you arrive three thousand pr day. 

Mr. McLamore has not returned to this place yet, is expected tomorrow 
or next day. Doctor Gwinn left us last evening, he is quite feeble but 
mending—he has returned to Philadelphia to take the canal rout to Pitts- 
burgh to Nashville, where you will see him. The Doctor has been kind 
anough to offer to purchase for you and Major Donelson one or two 
sections of Land for each upon the Mississippi. If this can be effected at 
two dollars per acre on land that does not overflow, and healthy situation 
it will be in time very valuable. he wishes you to go and see the land 
with him—this would be desirable, before you purchase, as you could 
please yourself and designate the precise sections you would prefer for 
yourself, and Andrew J. Donelson. without seeing it, there would be 
great risk in buying on the river. I fear it will not be in your power at this 
season as I suppose there is no steam boats running now—The Doctor 
says by Steam Boat you could run down to St. Helena in four days, and 
from there explore the land on foot. if the Steam Boats were Panning you 
could go and examine the land he designates in fifteen days and return. 
You will see him and you and him can arrange the matter. I have just 
recd. a letter from Mr. Hobbs. I inclose it. We all join in kind regards, 
sarah and the two little petts send a kiss 


oe @ 8 6 
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To FEeLttx Grunpy.! 


WASHINGTON, October 5, 1835. 

My dear sir, Your letter to major A. J. Donelson was received and 
shown to me this morning. I now enclose you a cadets warrent for the 
son of my friend Andrew Hays.? You will please make known to him 
that June is the only month a cadet can enter the military academy—and 
conjure him from me, to encourage his son to comply with all the rules and 
regulations of the academy and to graduate with that alon[?]* that I 
wish every son of Tennessee to do. I have been greatly mortified of late 
from the conduct and failure of the sons of Tennessee, and I do hope 
his son will retrieve all our lost character for genius and subordination. 
Say to him that his son can be well employed in algebra and mathematics, 
and with French, in all of which, our youths have been deficient. 

I am pleased with the frank and bold criticism of the Columbia 
Democrat upon Mr Bells dinner. this demonstration of candour and truth 
shows how easy the apostacy of political demagogues could have been 
put down by the virtuous republicans of Tennessee—all was necessary 
to expose these Bankmen, hypocrites in disguise, to public view, to put 
them down—is there an honest and virtuous man in the Legislature 
that has the energy and firmness to rise in his place in the Legislature 
and unrobe these hypocritical apostates and to call things by their proper 
name. It has really appeared to me that Bell, Crockett and Co, with judge 
Whites flag had carried dismay throughout Tennessee that had paralised 
truth and patriotism. This caucus of eleven members of Congress, of their 
own self will, without any power or instructions from the people, should 
have dared to dictate a president for the whole Democratic party on 
the union and opposed to all the democratic principles and rules, should 
have for a month been countenanced, spared from the frowns and 
anathemas of every true Democratic Republican in Tennessee, has been 
truly astonishing to me. I am happy to see the true Democratic spirit 
again appearing in Tennessee, when the people will cause these hypocritical 
demagogues to tremble for attempting to assume the sovereign rights of 
the people and to select a president for them contrary to their direction 
and consent. Surely the conduct of Bell, Crockett and company, by 
usurping the sovereign power of the people has acted with more presump- 
tion and arrogance, than ever twelve men dared to usurp before—is there 
no one that on the floor of the assembly can analyse this act of usurpation 
for the benefit of the perpetuation of the sovereign rights of the people 
and to deter other apostate demagogues from the attempt of overturning 
the constituted government of the people. I would to god I was free 
from my present constitutional obligations—it would give me more 
satisfaction to unmask this daring usurpation of the peoples sovereign 
rights by this selfcreated caucus of Mr Bell, David Crockett and Co than 
any act of my life, with the great danger to our republican institution by 


1 Collection of Hon. J. M. Dickinson, Chicago. ; ‘ 
2 William Hays, West Point 1840, brigadier-general of volunteers in the Civil War. 


- 8 Probably the word intended is élan. 
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such usurpation. The pen of a skillful painter, used with energy, could 
draw such a picture as would make Bell and Co shudder—it was no time 
to temporise, nor is it yet. Let the Tennessee Brutus come. I will do 
my duty, but he like some others will have to push forward another 
[illegible] ‘—the noble judge would not like to play a Brutus in such a 
case. 


To ANDREW JACKSON, JR. 


WASHINGTON, October 25, 1835. 

My son, I inclose you another letter from your dear Sarah, who, with 
the dear little ones, are enjoying good health, our dear little Rachel mend- 
ing every day, and the son growing finely, and denoting remarkable genius 
for his age, he can make himself understood altho he can utter but a few 
words—he is quite mischeivious, and very sprightly but I suppose Sarah 
has given you a full description of our dear little petts. We have been 
alone for two or three days, Mrs. Donelson spending a few days at 
Baltimore, all well. 

I am anxious to hear from you as to the prospects of our cotton crop, 
and hope you will be able to make all necessary arrangements about the 
farm, and come on with the members of congress. there can be no necessity 
for you to remain longer than to make the necessary arrangements with 
the overseer as it regards our next crop, the disposal of the present, the 
sale of the stock that can be spared, if a markett can be had for them, 
and preparation for our Citizen stud the ensuing year. If you cannot get 
a good stand for him he must remain at home, and our whole mares put 
to him, he is a better blooded horse than any other I know of, and I mean 
to breed from him, his colts will prove good runners, from good mares, 
when well trained. 

Before you leave, have a full account of what will remain to be paid 
when the House is finished, and when each payment will fall due, have 
every debt against the farm liquidated that we may know the whole 
amount of our debts that must be met. I request that you will attend to this 
in a particular manner. My life is precarious, and Ido not wish you to be 
left in a situation to have to sell property after my death to meet any 
debt. We will have, from the failure of our crop, to oeconomise as much 
as we can, therefore it is, that I wish you to sell, or barter for work 
mares, one, or both, of our three year old stud colts, and relieve us from 
the tax of buying for cash. I did calculate on our cotton producing 
sufficient funds to meet all expence of the farm (the purchase of work 
mares included) and leaving something to aid in the expence of finishing 
and furnishing the house. from your letter, I have lost all hopes from the 
cotton, and my other means will, I fear, not be sufficient to meet it. We 
must do the best we can. I shall not write again until I hear fram you when 
you will leave for this plaice. * . . _ 

your affectionate father 


*Probably “Louaillier”, the editor who attacked Jackson in New Orleans in 1815. 
See vol. IL. p. 183. 
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To ANDREW JACKSON, JR. 


WASHINGTON, October 30, 1835. 

My son, I have the pleasure to inclose you a letter from your dear Sarah, 
we are all in good health, myself excepted. I am a good deal affected 
with pain in my left side and constant labour preparing for congress. 

I have recd your letter of the 16th instant. I can only say in reply, in 
all things you must exercise your own judgt., you know my means here, 
and the prospects at the farm, and unless the farm produces anough to 
clear its own expence, my means here will be fully exausted in paying 
for the finishing of the house, and restoring to it, the furniture destroyed, 
but if you have made the purchase of the horses and mules, you can draw 
upon me for half the amount you state, say, for three hundred and forty 
five dollars (245) [sic] and I will endeavour to meet it. I was in hopes 
you could have sold, or bartered, one of our stud colts to meet this expence. 
my son do not involve me in debt, the farm for the last four years has 
wasted all my substance and if suddenly called hence, would leave you 
covered with a debt that would be very inconvenient to you to meet, and 
harrassing to me on a dying bed, therefore my son, act with oeconomy. 
to your judgt. I must leave you, with these hints, and refer you to your 
dear sarahs letter for our domestic concerns. I have only to add, I am 
informed that my friends are about to give a dinner to Mr Grundy, Polk, 
Johnston, and Govr. Carroll, if this is so, be sure to be a subscriber to it, 
and take all your neighbours, Dodson etc, with you to it. 

I am yours affectionately 


To ANDREW J. HuTCHINGs.* 


WASHINGTON, October 31, 1835. 

My dear Hutchings, Your letter of the 13th instant was recd. on the 
24th without being acknowledged in consequence of press of business 
until now. I was happy to receive it, as I was anxious to hear from you 
all and to know how your family and that of Mrs. Coffee were. Whilst 
I rejoice at your and your families good health, I am distressed to hear 
that of Mrs. Coffee is bad, but trust that a kind providence ere this, has 
restored them to that greatest of blessings, good health. Present me kindly 
to your Mary and to Mrs. Coffee and her family. I have recd. a letter 
from A. J. Coffee and answered it to day. I fear he has been lead into 
error by John McLemore, who has left the academy and is now here, 
but from his letter, he is convinced of his error, and promises now to do 
well. he writes to me in a proper spirit and I admonish him to do right 
and remain, and have stimulated him to graduate with honor and credit 
to himself. it was unfortunate I suppose for him that his cousin went with 
him, as he was at once determined to leave the academy. 

I am happy to hear that Mrs. Coffees crop is a good one, and that you 
are left a good half crop, as ours are entirely ruined by the frost, but re- 
member that he that giveth has a right to take away, and we ought to always 


1 Tenn. Hist. Soc., Dyas Coll., Coffee MSS. 
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to be prepared to say “ the lords will be done”, you must learn to be con- 
tented and live within your means. the less cotton raised the better will be 
its price. I regret the cause that took you to court, but such is the insolence 
of the opposition and the nullifiers, that it becomes necessary some times 
to check their slanders and insolence in the manner you have done, 
and I have no doubt the check you have given him will have a good effect 
upon his morals. pattie | 

The apostacy of judge White and Mr. Bell abandoning their principles 
and party for the sake of office has prostrated them with the republicans, 
here and every where else. Judge White will not get a vote except in 
Tennessee and that by the nullifiers, new Whigs and Bank men and 
federalists, and Mr Bell will not reach the speakers chair, the promised 
reward of the Bank, and the opposition for his apostacy, and his no party, 
party principles. Mr. Bell cries out against caucus, but was there ever such 
a miserable caucus as his Crockett and Co. had, eleven members of congress 
all from Tennessee. still they cry out that judge White was brought out 
by the people when he was brought out by this miserable Jittle caucus here. 
If I have any knowledge of the people their eyes are opening fast, and 
judge Whites ambition and hypocracy will be ere long well understood, 
and he will fall in public opinion like * handle and the fate of 
Burr wi 

My dear Andrew, you have not let me hear from you often. that 
I have your happiness and that of your dear Mary, with Mrs Coffee and 
her family much at heart. I am happy to that John is about to marry, 
and amiable Miss Brahan. present to them my best congratulations 
on this joyous occasion and believe me 

yr affectionate uncle 


To POSTMASTER GENERAL KENDALL.? 


Private. 
WASHINGTON, October 31, 1835. 

By looking into the past history of our government, and our intercourse 
with France I find France took exceptions to Genl. Washingtons message 
to Congress of the 19th of January 1797, (american state papers, Book 
1794 to 1797) the last sentence concludes thus, “A Government which 
required only a knowledge of the truth to justify its measures, could not 
but be anxious to have this fully and frankly displayed ’—this, with much 
force may be applied to my message of Decbr. 1834. France also took 
umbrage at Mr. Adams in 1797, and I inclose you the testimony of Prince 
Polignac * taking offence at my message of 1829 and the correspondence 
of Mr. Rives and interview with the Prince upon that subject—please 
preserve and return them when noted to me. 

I furnish you with these that the whole ground may be befgre you. it 
is high time that this arrogance of France should be put down and the 


? At this point and elsewhere the blank spaces indicate that the manuscript is mutil 
Draft. Library of Congress, Donelson Papers. 4 peas 
? Prince Jules de Polignac, French minister for foreign affairs 1829-1830. 
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whole European world taught to know that we will not permit France or 
any, or all the European Governments to interfere with our domestic policy, 
or dictate to the President what language he shall use in his message to 
Congress when he is fulfilling the requirements of the constitution, or to 
scan its intentions beyond what its clear import warrants, and infer insults 
from them and act upon them, when the instrument itself declares a 
different meaning. The President is bound by his constitutional duty to 
lay before congress the state of the union and to recommend to them 
measures that he may deem proper to be adopted—this in the message of 
1834 was faithfully complied with, and it would be disgraceful to explain 
or apoligise to a foreign Government for any thing said in a message. 
it is the summit of arrogance in France, and insulting to us as an inde- 
pendent nation to ask it, and what no american will ever submit to. 
As early as your health and leisure will permit let me hear from you. 


yrs. 


CoLONEL ROBERT ARMSTRONG TO JACKSON. 


NASHVILLE, November 8, 1835. 

Dear Genl, I recd. your note enclosed with the news paper, for which 
I thank you. I would have wrote about the frost and the loss of the 
cotton crop, but Andrew told me had done so, in fact I felt hurt and greatly 
disapointed at the loss of such a crop. The prospect was so fine. Since 
the frost we have had just a month of fine warm weather and could it 
have pass by This Country would have made a very large crop. Some 
Plantations will make half a crop, some a third. I am sory to say that 
yours is very near a loss. 

The House gets on well and I think that perhaps we may get the first 
coat of plaster on this month provided the good weather continues. My 
little Boy has been up with your son for several days, returned to day 
and says he is well and will be down tomorrow. 

I send you enclosed the Union containing the account of the Dinner 
given Govr. Carroll and Others. The people are moving in the different 
counties upon the Expunging question. I feel confident that the Legislature 
will have to pass them, if they can be laid over for 30 days, and give time 
for the instructions to come in. .... 


CoLonEL ANTHONY BUTLER TO JACKSON. 


Mexico City, [November ? 1835.]? 
Dear Sir, Genl. Santa Anna is at his Hacienda waiting the turn of 
Events, and thus I have not yet been able to see him: the disturbed State 
of the Country operates against my plans, but it can only do so to postpone 
not defeat them. You have heard of the Revolt in Texas, where it is said 
there has been some skirmishing between the Mexican Troops, and the 
Texas Riflemen, always resulting in favor of the latter, but at this remote 


1 The context seems to show that this letter was written earlier than that of Dec. 10, 
1835. Butler was recalled Dec. 16, 1835. 
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distance from the Theatre of Action we receive the news slowly, and very 
seldom with accuracy unless it be through an Official Communication 
made to the Government, and none such have been recd. recently. The 
course pursued by the people of Texas has greatly exasperated Gen. Santa 
Anna as we hear, and he vows to chastise the insolence of these borderers 
even if he goes in person to do so, and this will have the effect of delaying 
my operations, for the President will probably do nothing on the subject 
untill his temper subsides. Tomorrow or the next day I shall send a 
Confidential Agent to Gen. Santa Anna with proposals, which will be 
backed by the influence of such as we can rely upon, and I am not without 
hopes of accomplishing my objects within a reasonable time, in the mean 
while I beg you will be patient, allow me three or four months in which to 
work steadily, cautiously and securely, and my life on it that I bring you 
the Treaty before the Adjournment of Congress. You shall be advised 
from time to time of the progress I am making, so as to enable you to be 
prepared, and I beg you to reply to me immediately, and say distinctly 
and positively how long I may employ myself on this Subject for the 
Government. I ask this positive instructign because the letter of Mr. 
Forsyth to me is somewhat obscure, and seems to limit me to December 
next remarking, that if the work is not accomplished by that time J must 
return home. 

Now it may happen that in the present condition of the Country, it will 
be impossible to complete the business in Decr. next, although the prospect 
is fair, nay the event as certain as any human event can be, that in Jany. 
or by Feby it will be done. In such a state of things it is my object to 
ascertain, whether my efforts in behalf of the Govt. are to cease in Decr. 
or whether I may exercise a fair discretion and continue them longer, and 
for this purpose I now write you, and wish to be relieved from all doubt 
on the subject. If my exertions in behalf of the Government are to con- 
tinue beyond December tell me so, relying on me to cease them, and return 
the :noment I can be convinced that they will be fruitless. If however I 
am limited in point of time, if you say that in December I must cease 
acting as the Representative of the U.States on this question, you shall be 
obeyed strictly, yet I shall not return as Mr. Forsyth says, on the contrary 
I shall remain and continue my efforts for a private association of Indi- 
viduals. I have labored at this Negotiation too long, and have its success 
too deeply at heart, to omit struggling so long as there is a fair prospect 
of success, and as I am thoroughly persuaded, that I shall attain the object 
by being allowed a reasonable time, my determination is to continue 
my exertions untill success crowns the effort, if not for my Government 
(which I greatly prefer doing) then for a Company already formed with 
the object of making the purchase, and who have solicited my aid to do so, 
not knowing that the Government is in pursuit of the same object. I keep 
them in suspense by saying that whenevet a fair pfospect.is presented for 
commencing their operations I will inform them of it, and they may enter 
upon the subject. In this way the Association is kept in check by waiting 
on me for information, and I avoid a conflict of purchasers, secure the 
object for the U.States if possible, and in the event of failure, either for 
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want of time allowed me, or for any other cause, the field will be open 
to private enterprize. Relying on hearing from you immediately in reply 
to this I remain 

Dear Sir very Respectfully 


This goes by private hand to our consul at Tampico or Matamoras. Pray 
frank this letter to Mr. Livingston, and give it the proper address as I do 
not know what Post-Office in N. York to direct it to. 


NOTES FOR THE ANNUAL MESSAGE. 


December 7, 1835. 

I regret to inform you that we have received no official information 
from France, since my last message to congress. From the publications in 
ministerial Journals of France we are informed that a bill has been passed 
by the chambers and peers and approved by the King making appropri- 
ations for the payment stipulated in the treaty of July 1831, with a proviso, 
as insulting to us, and degrading to her, thus heaping insult upon injury. 
After a delay of upwards of four years based upon mere subterfuges, 
whilst France has been receiving all the benefits stipulated by us for her 
benefit and which have amounted nearly to as much, if not more, than the 
sum stipulated to be paid to our citizens for indemnities for spoliations 
on our commerce, and after acknowledging the justness of the debt 
stipulated to be paid as appears by her public journ[a]ls, she passes the 
appropriation to pay the indemnity stipulated with the proviso, that the 
money is not to be paid until an apology or what is the same explanation, 
is made for a pretended insult to her in the President Message of 1834. 
What, France take offence at a message which detailed the truth, why 
it may be asked had not France paid the debt she acknowledge[d] to be 
just and had pledged her national faith and the honor of her King long 
before that she would pay. if she had, she would have spared the Executive 
of the painful duty in exposing in his communication to congress in 1834 
the facts detailing the bad faith of the Government of France, as he was 
bound to do by the requisitions of the constitution. What disgraceful 
and dishonorable attitude has france by this proviso placed herself? 
What after having acknowledged the justness of the debt, because she 
is asked to pay, being long due, and having failed to pay, she takes the 
requirement to pay as an insult and is contented to pockett the money 
which she acknowledges justly due to our citizens as an indemnity for this 
pretended insult—how degrading such conduct as this to that proud and 
chivalric nation? Pwould this have been the conduct of her Frances the 
first, her Henry 4th, or her Boneparte, or even any high minded honorouble 
Frenchman. the answer of every honest highminded honorable man must 
be in the negative—the debt would have been first paid, and then the 
demand for satisfaction of her insulted honor. 


1This draft is quite unlike the part of the annual message of 1835 that dealt with 
French affairs; but it was evidently prepared by Jackson (it exists in his own hand- 
writing), with the intention of using it for that purpose. It is written in his worst manner. 
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But the very proposition is as insulting as it is degrading to our Govern- 
ment. By the constitution it is made the duty of the President, “ from 
time to time to give to congress the state of the union and to recommend 
to their consideration such measures as he shall judge necessary and 
expedient.” In pursuance of this injunction the President makes known 
to congress the state of our affairs with France, he states the treaty, and 
the stipulations under it with a religious exactness in which he was obliged 
to bring into review the unfaithfulness of France in not complying 
with her national engagements under the treaty made by her king, ratified 
and regurally exchanged by him and for which as her sovereign he had 
plighted his faith for its full execution, the various subterfuges and pre- 
tensions for the delays in non fulfilment, and from the reluctance and 
bad faith shewn on her part in noncomplience, when she was and had been 
from the exchange of ratification of the treaty in the receipt of all the 
benefits under it stipulated on our part, the President did then, as he 
seriously does now, recommend to congress the adoption of such energetic 
measures as would enforce a peaceful complience, letters of mark and 
reprisals and that was the only peaceful remedy, known to international 
law as pointed out by all who had written upon the laws of nations. and 
what has France presumed and arrogated to herself, to interfere with our 
domestic concerns and to dictate to the President of free and independent 
america, the Language he must use in fulfiling his constitutional duties, 
and that he must refrain from speaking the truth to the coordinate 
branches of the Govt as it relates to the infidelity of France or any other 
nation when they fail with their voluntary engagements by solemn treaty 
for wrongs inflicted upon our unofending commerce and declares herself 
insulted, is willing to put up with and puts into her pockett the five millions 
acknowledged to be justly due to our citizens. And is this degradation to 
be submitted to, that the President must submit his communications to 
the agents here of foreign Governments and know from each whether 
it is worded, pointed and made suitable to eachs palate before he sends it 
to congress. there cannot be an individual american that would yield to 
such arrogant presumption in a foreign government, and if there are, 
he is unworthy of the name, and unworthy to live under blessings of 
freedom our Government affords. The history of the whole transaction 
of France shew not only a disregard for their national faith, but that the 
passage of the law with this proviso was to raise a pretext for violating 
the treaty on her part and by that means av[o]iding the payment of her 
just and acknowledged debt. she was informed by our minister the 
moment the insulting amendment was proposed and presented to the 
chambers, that if adopted we would view it as a rejection of_the treaty— 
notwithstanding this information the’ Duck de Brolio prime minister 
accepts the amendment, the peers afterward pass it and the king approves 
and as private advices informs, the minister was encouraged to do this 
as he was informed that the senate would not support the President in his 
adhering to the treaty, by granting him the means to enforce it, and as 
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evidence of this fact the rejection by the senate of the three millions of 
dollars appropriated by the House of representatives to enable the Presi- 
dent to place our fortifications and our Navy in a proper state of prepa- 
ration for defence is urge[d] at Paris as proof of this fact and therefore 
they may trifle and sport with our national character and honor, violate 
her treaty, insult us by demanding apology for pretended insult when 
non[e]was offerred or can be found, and that she will not comply with 
her treaty until a change of the Executive is made. These are the pre- 
tensions of France. She must be misinformed, and misguided by bad men. 
There cannot be an american, that is not a traitor to his country and its 
best interest who would not resent such pretensions in a foreign govern- 
ment. She has heard already the voice from Main to Louisiana, no 
apology, no explanation. my heart cordially responds to that voice, no 
explanation, no apology, but what is to be found in the message and in 
our ministers letter explaining it before the insulting amendment was 
proposed. The treaty must be fulfilled, no war thro the custom houses, 
but the peaceful remedy, Letters of mark and reprisals, and when the 
debt is paid and France taught to know, that we ask nothing but what is 
shurly right, and permit nothing that is wrong, and how scrupilously we 
maintain our national faith and treaties we can return to our former 
intercou[r]se and friendship. The treaty must be fulfilled responds every 
true american, and if congress responds to the voice of the people, with 
the smiles of heaven in every good cause the Treaty will be fulfilled. 


note. The rejection of the appropriation by the Senate relied on by 
France, that the Executive will not be sustained in enforcing a fulfilment 
of the Treaty — McKain.’ 


note. 

The charge of the French Government in 1797, of being insulted by 
the Presidents message (speech as then called) is simular to the present 
subterfuge resorted to by the French Government. What cause has not 
this Government to complain of insult and violated faith from the French 
Government were we to scan its public acts, the proviso on which she 
places the payment of indemnity passed by the chambers, accepted of by the 
minister, passed by the Peers, and approved by the King as a salvo for 
his violated faith in retaining the 25,000,000 Franks which all had ac- 
knowledged to be due, and all appear willing to pockett as a full indemnity 
for the complained of insult. In this early stage our Govt. repelled the 
arrogance of France for this attempt at interferrence with our domestic 
concerns, and every independent and true american will resent to death 
the hauteur demand, for apology for any thing said by the President to 
congress in performing duties imposed upon him by the constitution. 

Message to conclude — There has been nothing discoverable in the con- 
duct of France which ou[gh]t to relax our measures to enforce the treaty, 
but on the contrary to extend and invigorate it. 


2 Samuel McKean, U. S. senator from Pennsylvania 1833-1839. 
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To A. O. P. NicHOLSON AND OTHERS.* 


WASHINGTON, December 18, 1835. 

Sir, Having understood that exceptions have been taken to the liberty 
I took, in addressing to some of my fellow citizens, the extra Globes 
which contained Col. Bentons speeches, enforcing the adoption of his reso- 
lutions to expunge from the journals of the senate certain proceedings of 
that body, condemning my conduct in the removal of the deposites, I think 
it not improper to place you in possession of the general considerations 
which induced me to take that liberty. By my oath of office I am not only 
bound to support the constitution of the United States, but to guard, 
protect, and defend it, to the best of my abilities. Mr. Clays resolutions 
arraigning and trying me without a hearing violates the rights of the 
House of Representatives, to which as the grand Inquest of the Nation, 
exclusively belongs the power of impeachment. 

The Senate being the tryers of all officers impeached under the constitu- 
tion of the United States, are expressly denied the right of originating 
impeachments, and cannot assume it without usurping the powers confered 
upon the other coordinate Branches of the Government. Yet in defiance 
of these plain injunctions of the constitution, those resolutions were intro- 
duced in the Senate and acted upon by that body; and according to their 
language I was declared guilty, of violating the laws and constitution, 
notwithstanding the House of Representatives had not impeached me, 
and I was deprived of the privilege secured to every American citizen of 
being heard in defence. 

I protested against so glareing an attempt to violate the constitution 
and deprive me of my individual rights, but the Senate refused to receive 
my protest upon their journals. Col Benton animated by a proper sense 
of the outrages thus committed by the Senate moved to expunge the 
illegal proceedings from its journals. Judge White from my own state 
did not feel himself called on to take part in my defence but moved to strike 
out the word expunge, and all the reasons on which Col Bentons motion 
rested. Into his motives for this step I do not enquire, and have no dis- 
position to interfere with the independent exercise of his official [rights]. 
Thus left without defence how was I to guard, protect and defend my 
constitutional rights, but by making known to the people how and where 
in they had been violated? If this was the only mode within my reach, 
and I am acquainted with no other, it is manifest that the circulation of 
Col Bentons speeches was not only proper in its self, but was demanded 
by my public duty to the country. Those speeches discussed the great 
principles involved in the proceedings of the Senate and their perusal 
certainly endangered no political right of the people or of their repre- 
sentatives. 

But independently of the special reason which existed in this case I 
hold myself as clothed legally with the privilege of circulating under my 
frank any documents or papers which I deem useful to the country or 
which are designed to furnish expositions of the public questions which 

1H ian ; W.B. Lewis, wi ‘ : 
meut shows that it was addressed to 7A.-O1 P. NichOlaGe MEN Coleen ENE RESER Gy 
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grow out of the Legislative or Executive proceedings of the day. To those 
who are familiar with the freedom and latitude with which the franking 
privilege of the members of congress has been resorted to, to circulate the 
arguments of the Bank and other interests in conflict with the measures I 
have deemed it my duty to pursue, it must be a matter of surprise, to hear 
that the great right of self defence has not been exercised by me without 
exciting discontent. Such discontent I am sure has never been felt or 
manifested by any person really friendly to the principles I have supported 
or to the public cause with which I am identified. . .. . 


COLONEL ANTHONY BUTLER TO JACKSON. 


Mexico City, December 19, 1835. 

Dear Sir, This country is in a perfect tempest of passion in consequence 
of the Revolt in Texas and all breathe vengeance against that devoted 
Country: Fortunately for the Inhabitants they are beyond the reach of 
this threat’ned chastisement, for if they are only commanded and directed 
with tolerable judgment they may defy double the force which Mexico is 
able to send against them, and can cut up in detail the Mexican forces as 
fast as they arrive. Upon this subject Genl. Santa Anna is perfectly 
furious, mad, and has behaved himself in the most undignified manner, 
boasting of what he would do not only with the Insurgents of Texas but 
also with the United States, who he has identified with the Revolt, charging 
our Government and people with promoting and supporting that Revolt 
with sinister views, with the view of acquiring the Territory: He has 
sworn that not an Inch of the Territory shall be separated from Mexico, 
that the U. States shall never occupy one foot of Land west of the Sabine 
Stc. Eic. 

You will scarcely believe how far he has suffered his passion to mislead 
and betray him, but I must nevertheless relate you one anecdote, to illus- 
trate what I have stated. On a recent occasion the French and British 
Ministers waited upon him on some joint application, there was in audi- 
ence beside these Ministers some 8 or 10 other Gentlemen; Santa Anna 
as usual very soon began to speak of the affairs of Texas, and as a conse- 
quence introduced the U. States. He spoke of our desire to possess that 
Country, declared his full knowledge that we had instigated and were 
supporting the Revolt, and that he would in due Season Chastise us for 
it. Yes Sir, he said chastise us: he continued, I understand that Gen. 
Jackson sets up a claim to pass the Sabine, and that in running the division 
line, hopes to acquire the Country as far as the Naches. “ Sir said he, 
(turning to a Gentleman present) I mean to run that line at the Mouth of 
my Cannon, and after the line is Established, if the Nation will only give 
me the Means, only afford me the necessary Supply of Money I will march 
to the Capital, I will lay Washington City in Ashes, as it has already been 
once done ”, (turning and bowing to the British Minister). Don’t suppose 
that I am hoaxing, to be sure the conduct is so extraordinary for a man in 
the Station of Gen. St. Anna, the Gasconade is so utterly unworthy of a 
man possessing the smallest portion either of Understanding or self re- 
spect, that it is difficult to bring one’s self to the belief of so much 
extravagance acted by the chief of a Nation. Yet it is true, I had it in 
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the first instance from persons entitled to the fullest credit, and it was 
confirmed to me subsequently by the British Minister himself, in every 
thing except the bow addressed to him, he disclaims that; but my other 
informant insists on his version of the Story as true. 

There is little doubt but that Genl. Santa Anna will be taught a lesson 
by the people of Texas themselves, how difficult it would be to reach even 
the Sabine River much less visit our Capital, and the news which January 
will bring, may perhaps convince him that the best policy he can adopt is 
to relinquish Texas altogether. I am confident that his views on this sub- 
ject no less than his language will undergo a very complete change in less 
than two months, perhaps indeed in less than one; so that I am of opinion, 
the Theodolite and Compass may yet serve for running the line, instead 
of the novel mathematical instruments of Gen. St. Anna: Nay that he 
may become so placable as to permit a boundary yet westward of the 
Naches. 

I remain very Respectfully Dear Sir 


BILL FOR FURNISHING THE HERMITAGE. 


PHILADELPHIA, January 2, 1836. 
Andrew Jackson Junr., Esqr. 


To George W South Dr. 
For the following Goods Shipped on board the Ship 
Edward Bonaffe 
6 Mahogany Bedsteads including the packing 
at 40. $240 
24 Fancy Chairs cain seat rich blue and gold 
at.2.50 60. 
matting to Cover Chairs 2 302.00 
ac Ae ne Goods Shipped on board the Ship 
ilo 
4 Curtins, Crimson Silk lined with white Silk 
and full mounted at 75, 300.— 
Box I.— 301.— 
7 pair Tongs and Shovel polished steel 
_ __ pairs at 4.50 31.50 
I pair Do large size 7.50 
I” Chamber Candlesticks plated 6.— 
1 Brass Fender best 13.— 
Box I.— 59.00 
1 Wardrobe Black and ornamented 50.— 
2 Wash Stands marble tops at 18 ms 36.—> 
ee ” Do small at 5 ioe 
2 large Size Bureaus ” 30 60 
2 Center Tables 30 60 


8 Packing Boxes 16.50 232.50 
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Amount Brot forward.— $894.50 
5 Wire Fenders with Knobs at 4.50 22.50 
1 Nurcery Fender 6.50 
Box 1.75 30.75 
2 pair Brass Andirons at 6. 12, 
me ‘4 Do. 6.50 
ee Do. 7, 14. 
32.50 
Box € 33.50 


3 Setts of fine paper hanging 
Views Telemechus * at 40— 120.— 


Shipped Ship John Sergeant 
150 yards Super Nankeen Matting 
at 50 75.— 
20 Yards Brussels ¢ Stair Carpeting Crimson 
Damask Center with net Border at 2874 57.50 


I mahogany Bedstead packed 40. 
I Do. Do. very fine 60. 232.50 
1 Blind large Size Ke) 
I pair Blinds to match if) 
1 doz. 40 inch Stair rods 6.50 
Box r75 28.25 
1339.50 
Insurance for Bonnaffe at 400.— 
4 Milo ” goo.— 
ed ” Jno Sergeant ” 300 
at 14 p. ct 1600.—$24 
Policy I 25. 
$1364.50 


Recd. Payment 
Geo. W SouTH 
Jany 14, 1836? 


1 See p. 400, note 1, post. F k 

2 Righteen packages of furniture for the Hermitage were destroyed when the steamer 
John Randolph was burned in the river at Nashville, May 16, 1836. See scrapbook of 
Mr. William E. Beard of Nashville, Tenn. . 
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Britt or E. TucKER AGAINST ANDREW JACKSON, JR. 


WASHINGTON, January 5, 1836. 


Andrew Jackson Jr Esqr 

1835 To E Tucker Dr. 
January 21st. To super Bik: cloth’ coats fees se ee $38.00 
3 - Mulberry cloth Frock 36.00 
4 » 4” Treble milled cape pants 17.00 
% "eptt | “20S Haney Matelope Vest 9.00 
‘ pe ge? Ts PA Tinsel Velvet av est 11.00 
"io eee elke So mirtom ata Sara 11.00 
22 » 2” Do Drawers at 575% 11.00 
2 vt” (Drop Front stock -ee cm eee eee ee 3.50 
2 oe Mt Epi ds Sills Dos Se 5 cect aie eee ae 3.00 
ig “ ™ t»pr French Castor Gloversas. oe wae 1.25 
u * 9) f (White Kid@'Do.e aie .o eran eee 1.00 
af 2402”, Bik. Satin Vest... cccts-«. 0 se epeeees 7.00 
March 3iIst. ” Trimed Bombazine Stock 2.50 
July 2d)" Diainond "Drill Pants... 40. 7. ee. eee 7.00 
u «White: Diagonal Dont ce eee, oe ee 6.50 
# ”” Fancy Marseilles Vest 5.00 
i Pe iG ila stock 3.00 
December 3d; 77 ~ Blk cloth coat.<.....2 10 oe ee 36.00 
2 an * cassimere pants. 13 ocecees seo ee meee 16.00 
; we) Blk Satin Vest 89. Sik Dolo... ose eee 17.00 
xe me 2) Mering shirts... <<. oss cs seal ee 5.00 
3 ” 3 pair Canton flannell Drawers 6.00 
‘ *  ”  Trim’d Satin Stock 2.50 3 White Handkfs 3418, 6.25 
December 28th. To Drakeshead Cloth frock 36.00 
” 4 Linen Bosoms at 1,835 7.50 
1836 Dollars 302.50 
Jany. 2nd. 5 pr. cent Discount for Cash 15.123 
Doll’s 287.38 
January 5th. By Cash on acct. Doll’s 201.85 
By Due Bill cic stent ree ee 85.53 


Received Payment in full 
ENnocH TUCKER, 


ie ». 


~ 
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SECRETARY ForsyTH TO JACKSON. 


Confidential Report. 
Department of State, February 4, 1836. 

Mr. Bankhead called at the Office and received from the hands of the 
Secretary the answer to his note of the 27th ult. By the instructions 
of the President the Secretary asked what assurances could be given 
by Mr. Bankhead of the intentions of the French Government as to the 
mediation and in the maritime preparations making in all the principal 
French ports. Mr. Bankhead replied that he could give no public, official, 
assurances, but from a despatch written by the Duke de Broglie to Count 
Sebastiani,’ which had been confidentially furnished to Lord Palmerston, 
a copy of which was read to the Secretary of State on the 27th ult: the 
British Government was assured that the French fleet would not even set 
sail for the West Indies until the Presidents annual message was received 
in France, that the naval preparations of the French Government are of a 
purely defensive character, and are not in the slightest degree indications 
of aggressive intentions; that he (Mr. B.) could not say officially that 
France had accepted or would accept the mediation, but from all the 
circumstances within his knowledge he had no doubt France had or would 
accept it. 

Respectfully submitted, 


MEMORANDUM OF JACKSON’S Horses. 


February 6, 1836. 
memorandom for Dr. Gwinn who expresses a wish to purchase some 
well bred horses—the following of my stock are submitted for his ex- 
amination at the prices annexed. 

Stud, citizen, by stockholder, his dam by Pacolet, his grand dam by 
Truxton, his great grand dam the opossum filly 8 years old this spring 
price $2000 

Stud colt, 4 years old by Bolivar dam by virginian, Bolivar by oscar, 
out of Pacolet mare, same blood as citizen (by dam side) $1000 

My oscar filly, now eleven years old, sire oscar, dam by Pacolet, grand 
dam by Truxton G. grandam opossum filly $500 

Stockholder filly 5 years old dam by virginian, out of the mother of 
Sally McGee $500 

Tilly by carolinian, dam by Bagdad, Grand dam by Truxton g. grandam 
opossum filly $500 

Bagdad mare $500 

Citizen Stud colt 4 years old out of the oscar filly hipshot $500 


The Doctor can take two or three of the before described mares at the 
prices named and he’can take one or all of the stud colts and stud horse 


1 Charles Bankhead was the British chargé in Washington. It was his offer of mediation 
on Jan. 27, 1836, that led to the settlement of the dispute with France. See C. K. Webster, 
“British Mediation between France and the United States in 1834-6”, in English His- 
torical Review, XLII. 50-78. 

2French ambassador in London. 
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named—he will examine the stock and if he likes them he can give a 
receipt to the overseer Mr Hobbs for them, in which he will state the 
prices Above set opposite to each, and when the contract is closed with 
A. Jackson jnr. for the tract of Land, if closed, I will receive an order on 
him for the amount, which when accepted by A. Jackson jnr. will be recd 
in full of the horses taken by Doctor Gwinn.* 


EDWARD LIVINGSTON TO JACKSON. 
Confidential 
PHILADELPHIA, February 16, 1836. 

My Dear General, On my arrival here I found the enclosed letter from 
Baron Rotchild some parts of which altho marked as Confidential to me 
I am sure are not intended to be withheld from you. You Observe that this 
letter speaks of my return as expected. From the writers intimate inter- 
course with the King and. Ministers as well as with others of influence 


1In the Jackson MSS. are a number of detached statements about his horses. One 
of them will be found in vol. VI., dated Oct. 15, 1843. It shows to what a state his 
personal fortune was reduced when it was written. Another, referring to more prosperous 
days, is as follows: 


“ Pedigree of Blooded Stock, Raised by Genl. A. Jackson, Hermitage, Valued and Sold 
to F. Davis, Esq., Miss.” 


No. 1—A beautiful dark bay or brown filley fine size, form, and action— 
over 2 years old, Her Sire, Mambrino (and he by old American Eclipse) 
Mambrino’s dam—Grand Dutchess—owned by Genl Irwine of Pa. She 
produced Mengo, Busiris, Mambrino—all splendid runners—(refer to stud 


ae Book for his Eclipses Pedigree) we have her Pedigree in full—I will 
00 send it. The dam of No 1—Dianna—by Virginian—her dam by imported 
Knowsly—imported Dion—miades old celer Tristam shandy—the Knows- 
ley mare above produced Rowlette—by Potomac—also the famous mare 
Sally Maghee of Va. Sister of Dianna above. 
vatued No 2—a beautiful rich sorrel stud colt—above 2 years old Sire Mambrino, 
$800 and he by Eclipse—His dam Flora her dam by Oscar— gran dam by 
Ried Pacolet grat gran dam by old Truxton etc. etc. Flora’s sire Arab—She by 
Sir Archie etc. etc. 
No 3—A beautiful bay filley—2 years old Sire Pyamingo raised by 
Genl Jackson—his sire old Stockholder by Sir Archie, his dam by oscar 
valued $500. etc. etc. Her dam a fine bay mare by imported Bagdad—her dam by 
bok ata dam by Truxton, great gran dam (the oppossum filley— 
goo 
ne stage? and ans a bey pe 5 years old—Sire Citizen, His 
am by Pacolet—gran dam by o ruxton, great gran dam O 
Valued, ott filley—by old Stockholder and he by old Sir Archie of Va, etc. ete. Her 
$ afd dam Dianna—she is half-sister of the filley No. 1 (om other Page) see 
ats a her Pedigree—She has a fine colt at her foot--dropped early this spring— 
foal. Sire by Major A. J. Donelsons Strap—old Mambrino—that took the 
colts race at Nashville not long since—dam out of Lady Nashville a 
: celebrated racer—she is now stinted to imported Merman—and in foal. 
or No. 2, No. 5—A fine bright sorrel mare—s5 years old Sire old Stockhold 
Valued at Sir Archie of Va. Her dam by Oscar—gran dam by Pacolet, pacar es 
800 dam by old Truxton—she is fine—now in foal by imported Merman . 
I certify that the above Pedigrees are correct and valuatiotby me, 
vais . hep te . ~ ANDREW JACKSON 
alued a 05 Hasa fine sorrel filley 2 years next spring—] i i 
500 and he by Eclipse etc. etc. ry aa ey ; i ee ea 


[N. B. In the Jackson MSS. there is another manuscript differi i i 
and so worded as to show that it was a copy made a few arales botch cinechake aa oe 
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in public affairs, I know that he would not have hazarded this Opinion 
without good Authority. Other letters received with this speak the 
same language, and I confess they have raised in my mind the Desire of 
injoying on the spot, the triumph of your firm and energetic measures. 
You will of course notice the purport of Rotchilds conversation with 
De Broglie, which will well account for the delay in making the payment 
immediately, it is a little sacrifice to the pride of the ministers. 

I imagine that the English as mediators will advise the appointment of 
ministers simultaneously ; this will get rid of the only remaining difficulty 
after the money is paid and the explanation of Serruriers note given. 
Again I congratulate you my Dear General, never was a more complete 
triumph of honest policy enforced by energetic measures than the present. 
If I should return to Europe, it will be to witness how much the reputation 
of my Country is increased, by the firm manner in which this business 
has been concluded... .. 

Most respectfully and affectionately 


[P.S.] Be so Obliging as to return R.s letter when you have made the 
use of it you Desire. of Course no part of it must be made public. 


Bitt oF E. anp A. H. Youna. 
WASHINGTON, February 18, 1836. 


A. Jackson Sr esq To E. and A.H. Young 
1835 
July 1st. To3 Pr. of pants at $5 $15.00 
ae ws ”” 2 Marsailes Vests at 4 8.00 
yt ” 3 Pr. of Silk hose at 1.50 4.50 
co? ”  Sumr. Stock 1.50 
i ~ ” Linen Coat 6.00 
ied Ye Do" Re Jacket 2.50 
Aug 20 ” Making and Trim pants Lined 2.50 
Ra? ” Pr. Ribb Casse pants 13.00 
Dec 3 ” fancy Merino Vest 6.00 
ae ” White handkerchief 1.50 
Recd. Paymt. $60.50 


EDWARD LIVINGSTON TO JACKSON, 


Confidential 
New York, February 24, 1836. 

My Dear General, Your last message* nobly closes the contest with 
France. it is calm and conciliating but dignified, and forms an admirable 
contrast to, and corrective of Clays pitiful commentary. he and Calhoun 
seem to vie with each other in the contest which shall utter speeches least 
becoming an American Senator. they have both sunk themselves beyond 
recovery in public Opinion but may still have influence enough by corrupt 
schemes for the distribution of the public funds to do much mischief, 


1 Annual message of Dec. 3, 1835. Messages, III. 147-177. 
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in which they will find powerful aid from the new vamped up bank of the 
US. It seems as if your labors were not to cease until the last day of your 
magistracey. after having settled all our foreign difficulties every patriot 
looks to you for some plan to free the country from the banking aristocracy 
that is rising to_enslave it. The task will be more than herculean, his 
hydra had only three heads, yours has a thousand. Yet I have the fullest 
confidence that you will atchieve this last conquest before you retire to 
the retreat and enjoy the repose you have so richly merited. 

From Philada. I wrote you a hurried note to enclose a letter I had just 
received from Baron De Rotshchild, which I requested might be returned, 
not having heard from you I fear it may have miscarried. Many circum- 
stances concur to make me give full credit to what he says respecting my 
return and I feel the Desire growing on me to enjoy on the spot your 
triumph and partly my own. From the present position of affairs I can 
not see how the Diplomatic intercourse is to be resumed except by an 
agreement through England to appoint ministers simultaneously, but this 
will necessarily take some time to arrange. 

I am with the greatest respect 


To ANDREW JACKSON, JR. 


WasHIncTON, March 1, 1836. 

my son, you are taking a Journey to explore and determine whether you 
will conclude the contract finally with Doctor Gwinn—you are without 
much experience in life, and unacquainted with the nature of the country 
you are about to explore, and your future welfare and that of your dear 
little family may in a great degree depend on the selection you make. I 
would then suggest, that you examine well the quality of the land by 
passing round the sections, and through them by their legal subdivisions 
of quarter sections. 

That country is Subject to inundation, and greatly intersected by La- 
goons, Cypress swamps, and lakes. you may pass around a section, find 
its exterior good and its interiore Lakes or lagoons, so it may be that its 
exterior may be swamps and its interior good, but where this is the case, 
you cannot in that latitude calculate on health, and to settle hands in an 
unhealthy situation your loss by sickness and death may be more than 
the proceeds of your crop—your Doctors bill, and the loss of the labour 
of hands by sickness, may involve you in debt, and ruin a young beginner ; 
therefore you must view the situation as to health with as carefull an eye 
as you do the quality of the land, and look with an Eagles eye to the 
marks of high water—flooded land is worth nothing, as you may rest 
assured in that climate it will be sickly, and in [no] part of that country 
can it be safe by levying except on the mississippi river. Therefore buy 
no land for cultivation as a farm that overflows—the price you are to give 
requires that it should be good land ané clear of being flooded. 

All good land in that country is covered with strong cain, and the 
grouth large Ash, Walnutt, poplar, pacan and lynn,’ with large cotton 
wood in places, but where the cotton tree grows it is apt to be subject to 


1 Pecan and lime seem to be intended, 
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being flooded at particular seasons of high freshetts. You must get at 
chockuma ’ a correct plot of the Townships, with its sections, and note each 
section by whom bought or entered and each half and quarter section, 
leaving those vacant, noted if any there be, so that you may examine, and 
if found good that you may enter them—if you find any vacant and good 
land adjoining those you have contracted for from Dr Gwinn, by entering 
them, you may add to the vallue of your purchase, should you conclude 
to close the contract—but unless the land is good, and lies high above 
freshets, I mean the greater part, I would advise you not to buy, as the 
lands on the mississippi above the chikisaw line will soon be survayed and 
come into markett. Should you close the contract and find vacant Land 
adjoining, that is good, you must go into Bank for the mony, if you can 
get a credit until next fall for what will.enter three sections, if that much 
vacant good land can be found adjoining your purchase, Or for a less sum 
if you cannot find three sections of vacant land or to that amou[n]t that 
will enter what vacant land, if any good. You can raise this sum by 
drawing a bill on me payable in january next. But my dear son, unless 
you like the land and it is good and promises health neither buy nor enter, 
as you will have sufficient time next fall to explore and purchase in the 
chikisaw lands unsurvayed and which will be brought into market next 
fall, or winter. 

For any necessary expences to bring you here, you will, if our cotton 
should not be sold and the amount remitted to Nashville draw upon me, 
but keep in mind that my funds are low, and the danger of becoming 
indebted—we have a competancy, which you ought not to risque by doubt- 
full speculations. Remember how many have been ruined by. ... . 4 


To ANDREW JACKSON, JR. 


WASHINGTON, March 15, 1836. 

My dear Andrew, I this morning recd. your letter of the 8th instant, 
mailed at Maysville K.y. on the 9th. This is the first we have recd. since 
you left, the one referred to in yours of the 8th has not cometohand.... . 

I have recd one letter from Mr. Hobbs since you left in which he gives 
the weight of our cotton, a little over seven thousand. I hope it may meet 
a good and speedy markett. I wish you to Settle all the farm accounts and 
if there should be a surpluss over of the sale of our cotton, apply it to the 
expence of the House—every time I am severely attacked, it makes me 
feel sensibly least I might be carried hence, and leave any part of it unpaid. 
I wish therefore to know the amount of its costs on your return as surely 
it will be so nearly finished before you leave home as to enable you to know 
what is yet due. I shall write you soon again and more fully—in the 
mean time I wish you to have our favorite yearlin blooded colts well taken 
care of. Thomas writes that they look badly and give directions about 
putting the mares to the horse, not before the first of april, if an oppor- 
tunity offers sell some of our studs. Mr. Randolph says Arkansa would be 
a good place for one, perhaps he would buy. ... . 


2 Chocchuma, a town now extinct, in northern Mississippi, near present Grenada. 
The United States land office was there in 1835, 
8 Manuscript incomplete. 
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Rocer B, TANEY TO JACKSON. 
Private 
ANNAPOLIS, March 17, 1836. 

My Dear sir, I received yesterday letters from many of my friends in- 
forming me that my nomination as Chief-Justice of the U. States had been 
confirmed by the Senate. I feel that the first letter I write after the receipt 
of this intelligence should be addressed to you, to express the deep sense 
I shall ever retain of the constant kindness with which you have supported 
me, until you have finally placed me in the high station which I now fill, 
and which is the only one under the Government that I ever wished to 
attain. There are indeed circumstances connected with my appointment, 
which render it even more gratifying than it would have been in ordinary 
times. In the first place I owe this honor to you to whom I had rather 
owe it than to any other man in the world, and I esteem it the higher 
because it is a token of your confidence in me. In the second place I have 
been confirmed by the strength of my own friends, and go into the office 
not by the leave, but in spite of the opposition of the men who have so long 
and so perseveringly sought to destroy me, and I am glad to feel that I do 
not owe my confirmation to any forbearance on their part. And it is also not 
a little pleasant to find that Mr. Kendall with whom I have passed through 
so many trying scenes and who shared with me so largely the vindictive 
persecutions of the panic war, was in the same session of the Senate in 
which I was confirmed and in the same hour, placed firmly in the high 
station to which you have called him, and which he is so entirely worthy to 
fill, and that he is no longer in the power of those who have sought and 
still desire to make him one of the victims of their vengeance. And it is 
a still further gratification, to see, that if providence spares our lives, it 
will be the lot of one of the rejected of the panic Senate, as the highest 
judicial officer of the country to administer in your presence and in the 
view of the whole nation, the oath of office to another rejected of the same 
Senate, when he enters into the first office in the world, and to which it 
is now obvious that an enlightened and virtuous people are determined to 
elect him.* The Spectacle will be a lesson; which neither the people nor 
politicians should ever forget. 

I hope to be able to visit Washington before long to pay my respects to 
you in person 

and am D’r sir with the highest respect and regard 


ReusBeN M. WHITNEY* To JACKSON. 


WASHINGTON, March 24, 1836. 
Dear Sir, I have already on more than one occasion taken the liberty 
of communicating to you my views, as to the course necessary to be adopted 
and adhered to in carrying out successfully the present Deposite system. 
The present application of the Agricultural Bank at.Natchez to be ap- 


1 The reference is to the rejection of Van Buren as minister. to England in 1831 
1 Whitney, a former director of the U. S. Bank, had been a parcel rasteanent in 


sagssou's Mariage against it, in the removal of the deposits, and in the selection of the 
pet banks”, 
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pointed a Deposite Bank, furnishes a new occasion, and the deep interest 
which I feel in the permanent success of that measure, as much on account 
of others as myself leads me to avail of it, to express to you again the same 
views. 

Ist. Ihave believed from the commencement of “ the experiment ” that 
it was necessary to adopt as an undeviating rule to select not a single 
Bank, beyond what is actually required for the convenience of the 
Treasury Department. 

2d. In case the above rule is adhered to, all applications of Banks to 
become depositories of the public money for the mere purpose of being 
built upon the credit of the Public money, or increasing, or establishing a 
reputation with the use of the same, will be met with a prompt and de- 
cisive answer. So also, in the cases where Banks are pressed by political 
partizans, to be appointed, in most cases, more from considerations of a 
personal character than of public benefit, a ready answer is at hand. I am 
fully satisfied that I do not err, and the experience of the past justifies me 
in making the assertion; that we are sure of permanent success, while we 
select no more Banks, than are absolutely required for the convenience of 
the Treasury Department, in conducting the fiscal operations of the 
Government, and taking care that those shall be of sound condition, and 
well conducted; while in case we once deviate from that rule, the ultimate 
consequence will be, from the same experience, a total failure. 

When the charter of the old Bank of the United States expired in 1811, 
Mr. Gallatin, then Secretary of the Treasury employed State Banks as 
the fiscal Agents of the Treasury. He employed no more than he found 
the convenience of the Department required. He stoutly resisted all im- 
portunities to increase the number beyond that. By adhering rigidly to this 
plan, every thing went on prosperously and securely, while he remained at 
the head of the Department. Mr. Dallas succeeded Mr. Gallatin. He was 
ambitious. He sought and was desirous of acquiring popularity. One of 
his first acts after he entered on the duties of the Department, was to 
appoint a large number of additional Deposite Banks. In this measure 
the foundation of future disasters and losses to the Treasury Department 
was laid. The loss of more than a million of dollars to the Treasury 
followed, which would not have happened had the plan of Mr. Gallatin 
not been deviated from. This was not all. The charter of the Bank of the 
United States grew out of it. To me, it is clear, that the same consequences 
must follow now, in case the same course is pursued. This I believe would 
be the natural consequence under ordinary circumstances. But there are 
difficulties to contend with now, which did not exist at the time alluded to. 
We are now engaged in a new war with an Institution, which lately 
exhibited a power little inferior to that of the Government itself, and 
though deriving its existence from a different authority now, it is declared 
to be stronger than ever. That Institution has associated itself with the 
aristocracy of the country; and the united force of both, is now employed 
to break down the Government, and the Democracy of the country. It is 


27 
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a war in which there can be no compromise. One party must be van- 
quished; the other must triumph. Under these circumstances, I conceive 
that more than ordinary vigilance is required at this time. 

It is a fact that cannot be denied, that a majority of the Deposite Banks, 
are directed by men politically opposed to the Administration, so far as they 
meddle with politics. It is also a fact, that most of these Banks are directed 
by merchants, with whom generally considerations of interest are para- 
mount to those of politics. Therefore, as far as it can be done, is it not 
better to secure their fidelity, by making it for their interest to be faithful? 
That is done, and the security of the Treasury Department increased by 
appointing the smallest number of Deposite Banks possible. Indeed, the 
smaller the number, the easier managed; the greater the security; and the 
less danger of defection or accident. 

In regard to the application of the Agricultural Bank to be appointed a 
Deposite Bank,? I can see no reason whatever why it should be granted. 
That Bank has no just claims, nor can I discover that the convenience of 
the Treasury Department, calls for another Bank in Mississippi. The Agri- 
cultural Bank was appointed a Deposite Bank in July 1834, at the close of 
the panic session. All the necessary papers were forwarded to it at that 
time, which were returned and the appointment declined. This in my 
opinion, should forever preclude its obtaining the appointment, more 
particularly when it declined the appointment, owing to its friendly feelings 
towards the Bank of the United States. One third of its capital stock is 
held in Philadelphia by the Bank partizans, among whom are to be included 
some of the present Directors of the Bank of the United States. I will 
ask what reliance is to be placed in an Institution thus circumstanced; 
particularly while engaged in a war with a great and powerful Institution 
for which it has already shewn such marked partiality ? 

While I consider the above a sufficiently strong objection, to the Agri- 
cultural Bank, I have others still stronger. They are to be found in the con- 
dition of the Bank. Mr. Webster charged that the immediate means of 
the Deposite Banks to meet the immediate demands was as one to six, and 
argued that the money was unsafe in consequence. His statement was 
false. The comparison of the two was in reality as one to three and a half. 

The condition of the Agricultural Bank is as follows; viz: 


NOtES im Circulation. .iscn een. ts pence cane aeemnene $879,110 
Deposites =<. iat sas cet cent eee Mee eee 421,526 
Balance die State Banks... Ae in.nc ay cee 317,949 
, $1,618,585 
lis: Spetié wasn Atay Re $110,504 
Notes'6f other Banksey GANe yee ee III,944 
bs 222,448 


? The application of the Agricultural Bank of Mississippi was supported b 
Claiborne and William M. Gwin of the House of Representatives, and i eobed 5 
Walker, senator, in two letters, one dated Jan. 21, 1836, and the other Mar. 8, 1836. 
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making immediate means on hand to meet immediate demands equal to 
about I to 8; also, about 1 of specie on hand, to 8 of paper in circulation! 
This is not all. One half of the capital stock of the Bank, is loaned out on 
paper, having more than twelve months to run. 

Under any circumstances whatever, to select a Bank in the condition the 
Agricultural Bank is in, would in my humble opinion be perfectly suicidal. 
Yet this Bank is recommended by three out of four of the Mississippi 
delegation as a well regulated Institution, and safe depository of the public 
funds. This shews the danger of relying upon the recommendations of 
those who speak from general impressions without any knowledge of facts. 
I do not hesitate to declare the Agricultural Bank to be in a condition that 
it must greatly contract its business, to place it in a sound state. This it 
wishes to avoid, as it will be an unpopular measure. Hence its strenuous 
efforts to obtain a share of the Public Deposites. 

If another Bank was necessary in the State of Mississippi, one at 
Vicksburg ought to be appointed, being nearer to many of the Land 
Offices in that State; and to all in Arkansas, the whole of which deposite 
at Natches. The argument that the Agricultural Bank has established a 
Branch at Pontitock, is nugatory, when the fact is stated, that the Union 
Bank at Nashville, takes the public money at that place, and gives credit 
to the Government at the former place, free of any expense to the Govern- 
ment. Besides this, the whole of the money arising from sales at Pontitock, 
is to be invested on account of the Indians, so that but little advantage 
will accrue to any Institution from the use of the money. 

I must repeat, I see no necessity for the appointment of an additional 
Deposite Bank in Mississippi, under any circumstances. The capital of 
the Planter’s Bank is upwards of Four millions of dollars. Besides this, 
it has given personal security. The whole amount of public money on 
deposite at any one time, has been about two million and a half of dollars. 
Of this there has hardly ever been beyond six or seven hundred thousand 
dollars which has not been under orders for transfer. The past experience, 
during a time of unprecedented and severe trial gives evidence of the 
fidelity of its managers to the trust reposed in it by the Government, and 
Mr. Walker testifies to the ‘ acknowledged financial ability with which 
the Planter’s Bank of our State is conducted.”’ I quote his own words. 

Under all these circumstances, I cannot but view it as attended with 
danger, to select the Agricultural Bank, and impolitic to select any addi- 
tional Deposite Bank in the State of Mississippi. 

Very respectfully, 


P.S. I ought not to omit stating that the Union Bank at Nashville, has 
given the personal security of its officers and directors for the safety of 
the Public money. : 


¥ 
To ANDREW JACKSON, JR. 


WASHINGTON, March 25, 1836. 
My son, I inclose you a letter received to day from Mr. Hobbs, from 
which I infer that he pays but little attention to the Stock. When I was 
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at home, when I was ingaged both in building, clearing and farming, 
I always kept my oxen in good order, altho I had them in their yokes daily, 
but this was done by always attending and seeing them regularly fed and 
watered. When I found the driver had neglected feeding regularly, | 
ordered him upon small allowence, as well as chastising him for it, and 
thus with attention Mr. Parsons kept his 12 oxen as fat as his horses, 
but when I see Mr. Hobbs say in his letters that the young colts looks 
badly notwithstanding they have anough of corn, oats, and fodder and 
a dry stable to go into, I want no better proof of the want of regularity in 
feeding. They are overfed some days and starved the next, the hand that 
attends to them fills their trough one morning and perhaps does not see 
them again in two, it is the overseers business to see all the stock daily in 
the winter season, sometimes in the morning and again sometimes in the 
evening, and when he finds the stock neglected at once punish the hand 
charged with their keeping. We lost a great many last year, and when I 
hear of their bad condition this, and a plenty to give them, why there must 
be sheer neglect of them and for this neglect the overseer is answerable, 
and I wish you to Enquire and tell him frankly that he will be held 
responsible. That oxen, where there are plenty of food, at this season of 
the year is poor and broke down, shows that carlessness in an overseer, 
for which he ought to be dismissed. The hands have had nothing to do 
this last winter but take care of the stock and yet they, with plenty of 
forrage are all poor and some dying—say to Mr Hobbs this is carelessness 
in an overseer unpardonable and inexcusable. We have lost more in stock 
than two such crops would pay for—this is truly pulling out the bung, 
and driving in the spickett. 

I wish you to select twelve young steers for oxen, have those that are 
large enough put into the yoke and broke and those oxen that are poor 
and broke down turned out and the next fall fattened for beef. When 
once broken down they are unfit for work oxen, and if I live to get home 
I will shew you and all overseers, how easy it is to keep oxen always 
fat, and doing more business than when neglected and broken down. 

I see Campbell has got badly hurt. Pool is of no account, make 
Dunwody take and train your colts. Mr. Pool has made the coalt soar by 
putting him to galloping before he got over the soarness occasioned by 
rubbing his legs when first put into training, and in this way has got him 
restive and I suppose has spoiled him. If this is the cause he must be put 
into walking again and gentled before he is again attempted to be galloped 
or you will get him ruined, by flying the tract. I wish you to look over 
the conduct of the overseer with Strictness. I have lost more property 
since I have been here than in a long life before and I have no doubt the 
most of it from neglect of overseers—we must make better crops, and 
preserve our stock better or we will be sgon in a state of want>and poverty. 
My son, you must assume energy; and command how our concerns are to 
be attended to by Mr. Hobbs and let him know, you must be obayed. 

Your last letter received was from Louisville Ky. I have been much ? 


1 The manuscript is incomplete. 
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ReuBen M. WuItNEy TO JACKSON. 


WasHINGTON, March 25, 1836. 
Dear Sir, In my letter to you of yesterday, I stated the immediate 
abilities of the Agricultural Bank to be 1,618,584 
and the immediate means to meet the same 222,448 
or about I of means to 8 of liabilities. 
The state of the Planters Bank at a much later date and when the 
liabilities had increased was as follows, 


Bal. due to Banks 298,451 
Circulation 2,605,778 
Individual Deposites 957,869 
Public Deposites 2,761,980 
6,624,079 [sic] 
Means, Gold and Silver 429,715 
Notes of other Bks. 368,991 


798,706 
or less than 8 to I. 

But it is not a fair statement to make, to include the treasurers deposite 
as imm|[e|diate liabilities at home; because, the Department has issued 
drafts to be paid at New Orleans for all but about half a million of dollars, 
and the Bank has Domestic Bills of Exchange now run[n]ing to maturity 
to the amount of upwards of Six millions of dollars mostly payable in 
New Orleans to meet the payment of the Treasury Drafts. Therefore 
take the same items in the Planters Bank that I do in the Agricultural 
Bank, the former has I to 5 and the latter 1 to 8. 

Independent of all this, I wish now to place the Planters Bank in its 
true light before you. Great injustice has been done that Bank, and not 
only to that Bank but to the State of Mississippi by the doubts which have 
been suggested as to the safety of the Public money deposited in it. It is 
the safest Bank which we have among the whole of the Deposite Banks. 
Not only that, but it is the only one which is established upon the true and 
proper principles. I give you the proofs. The following is the second 
section of the act incorporating the Planters Bank, 

“ And be it further enacted, that the faith of the State of Mississippi is 
hereby pledged to make good all losses which may accrue from deficiency 
of the funds of said bank, or by other means, in proportion to the amount 
of Stock which the State shall possess therein; and that each and every 
stockholder shall, in his private and natural capacity, be held liable to each 
and every person who shall suffer damage or loss by means aforesaid, to 
make good said loss or damage in a ratio proportioned to the amount of 
stock he, she, or they, shall hold in said bank.” 

The capital stock of the Bank is Four millions of dollars. The state 
owns three millions and Individuals one million of dollars. There are 
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thirteen Directors; seven of whom are chosen annually by the Stock- 
holders; and six appointed “ biennially by the Governour of the State of 
Mississippi by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

I cannot but say that I think it unwise and impolitic to appoint another 
Bank in Mississippi in which the State has no interest ; the stock of which 
to the extent of one third is owned by the supporters of the United 
States Bank in Philadelphia; when you have a Bank, three fourths the 
property of the State; the State in that proportion pledged for the safety 
of the debts of the Bank, and the individual stockholders liable in their 
individual character for the other fourth of the debts. I feel, that I am 
but discharging my duty, to resist by every fair means, the appointment of 
the Agricultural Bank. Its condition is such as to lead to attacks which 
cannot be defended against. This is the first time I have been able to 
plaice the Planters Bank before you in its true light. 

Very Respectfully 


To ANDREW JACKSON, JR. 


WASHINGTON, March 29, 1836. 

My son, your letter from Memphis reached us this morning and we 
are delighted to hear of your continued health and progress and that you 
will soon reach your journeys end. We have just received two letters from 
Col Armstrong of the 17th and 18th instant informing us of the loss of 
our furniture by the burning of the steam Boat Randolph. what part of 
our furniture has been lost by this burning, we do not know, nor can 
Col Armstrong inform us. You have the bills of Lading and the nos. of 
the boxes and bales by which you will be enabled to discover and inform us. 
Your dear Sarah on my request has wrote you upon this subject, which 
I hope you will attend to as early as possible, and send on a memorandom 
that we may endeavour to have them replaced and forward, when you and 
Sarah goes on thro the canal to Pittsburgh and thence to Nashville. 

This catastrophy will make it necessary that I should have more means, 
and in one of my letters said to you to enquire whether the tract in the 
western District, or part of it, could be sold, and for what. You told me 
some time ago, that there was a man that would give five dollars per acre, 
for 400 acres. if you can get that for it in cash, I authorise you to sell it. 
You can with truth say that I had declined taking that offer for it, because 
it was too low, but the burning of my house, and now my furniture, makes 
it necessary for me to sell—attend to this my son. 

Our dear little ones, sarah has told you about, the little dear boy andrew 
was a little unwell last night, is better and sarah and the two dear children 
salute you with a kiss, and I add my prayers for your continued health 
and speedy return to us. 

I see the Nashville Banner filled with letters from hear of the most 
abominable falshoods, such as I have ‘abused Col Polk, and *Camberling 
for not attacking Wise etc. ete—this you may say to Mr. Hall, that 
little hireling of Bells, to lie for him, or to publish his letters, is as base 
a lie as was published in the Republican about Grundys speeches which I 
have nailed to counter as a base falshood, and have the documents to prove 
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it so, and when I reach Nashville I will make him and all the letter writers 
in Washington notorious for their falshoods published about me. This 
you may say to every one, but this letter you are not to shew to any one. 
Write us soon about the furniture, your journey and success, about our 
family and farm. 

In haste your affectionate father, be not uneasy about your dear little 
family, I will take care of them. 


To ANDREW JACKSON, JR. 


WASHINGTON, April 2, 1836. 

Dear Andrew, In my last I gave you the account just then received from 
Col Armstrong, of the loss of our furniture by fire on board the steamer 
Randolph at the warf at Nashville. I requested Major Lewis to write 
Mr. South for information of the nos. of the packages with the contents 
of each, that we might know what were in those lost—the inclosed letter 
will give the information on that head. We will be anxious to receive 
the positive information of all that is lost, and what part has safely come 
to hand, that arrangements may be made to have them replaced. ... . 

I have just recd. a letter from Mr. Hobbs—at its date, no cotton seed 
has arrived. I hope it will be up in good season. Mr. Hobbs sends me 
the nos. and weight of 17 bales of cotton but from the manner in which 
he writes, I would suppose, that 6 of these were that which he ginned for 
the seed and Thos. J. Donelson, if that be the case then we have only made 
eight bales, the 17 bales were bad anough, but this would be shameful, 
and still worse the poverty of our oxen and loss of other stock, but write 
me about all our affairs. 

With my prayers for your health and speedy return I remain your 
affectionate father 


APPEAL BY STEPHEN F. AUSTIN." 


New York, April 15, 1836. 

‘Pardon me for this intrusion upon your valuable time. I address you 
as individuals, as men, as americans, as my country men. I obey an 
honest, tho perhaps excited impulse. We have recent dates from Mexico 
by the packet. It appears that Santana has succeeded in uniting the whole 
of the mexicans against Texas by making it a national war against heritics, 
that an additional Army of 8000 men is organizing under Gen Cortazar in 
Mexico to march to Texas and exterminate the heritic americans. 

Santana is now in Texas, as we all know, with about 7000 men fighting 
under the bloody flag of a pirate, he is exciting the Comanches and other 
indians, who know nothing of lines, or political divisions of territory, 
massacres have been committed on Red River within the U.S. This is a 
war of barbarism against civilization, of despotism against liberty, of 
Mexicans against americans. 

1 This appeal is addressed to the following persons: “Andrew Jackson, Martin Van 


Buren, R. M. Johnson, J. Forsyth, Lewis Cass, T. H. Benton, and to every Member of 
Cabinet or Congress of all parties and all sections of the United States.” 
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Ah my countrymen, the warmhearted, chivalrous impulsive west and 
south are up and moving in favor of Texas. The calculating and more 
prudent, tho not less noble minded north are aroused. The sympathies 
of the whole american people in mass, are with the Texians. This people 
look to you, the guardians of their rights and interests and principles, will 
you, can you turn a deaf ear to the appeals of your fellow citizens in 
favor of their and your country men and friends, who are massacred, 
butchered, outraged in Texas at your very doors? are not we, the Texians, 
obeying the dictates of an education received here, from you, the american 
people, from our fathers, from the patriots of “76”, the republicans of 
1836? Have not we, been stimulated to obey the dictates of this noble 
education by the expression of opinions all over these United States and 
by all parties, that we ought to resist and throw off the yoke of Mexican 
usurpation, and are we now to be abandoned or suffered to struggle alone, 
and single handed, because the cold calculations of policy or of party 
have first to be consulted ? 

Well, you reply, what can we do. In answer I say, let the president 
and cabinet and congress, come out openly and at once, and proclaim to 
the public their opinions, let Texas have some of the $37,000,000, now 
in the national treasury, let the war in Texas become a national war 
above board, and thus respond to the noble feelings of the American 
people. Who can deny that it 7s a national war in reality? A war in 
which every free american, who is not a fanatic abolitionist, or a cold 
hearted recreant to the interest, and honor, and principles of his country 
and countrymen, who is not an icicle in soul and in practice, is deeply, 
warmly, ardently interested. In short it is now a national war sub-rosa. 
This will not do. This state of the matter cannot, ought not to continue. 
make it at once, and above bord and boldly, what it is in fact, a national 
war in defense of national interests, and principles, and of americans. 
Let the administration and congress take this position at once, and the 
butcheries in Texas will cease, humanity will no longer be outraged by 
a war of extermination against liberty and maintained on the south 
western frontier of this nation, and the government of the U.S. will then 
occupy that open, and elevated stand which is due to the American people 
and worthy of Andrew Jackson, for it will occupy above board, the posi- 
tion, which this nation as a people now occupy in heart, and in feeling, 
and in wishes; a position which they are now defending, in obedience to 
the noblest impulses of the heart, by acts and with their blood, as warm 
hearted, noble spirits always do. 


Respectfully your native countryman and Obt. Servt. 


[Indorsement in Jackson’s handwriting:] The writer does not reflect that 
we have a treaty with mexico, and our national faith is pledged to 
support it. The Texians before they took the step to declare themselves 
Independent, which has aroused and united all mexico against them 


ought to have pondered well, it was a rash and premature act, our nutrality 
must be faithfully maintained. A.J. 
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COLONEL ROBERT ARMSTRONG TO JACKSON. 


‘ NASHVILLE, April 25, 1836. 

Dear Genl. Your son will leave here this evening and perhaps reach you 
before this, we have made a statement of the amt paid On the House and the 
Balance which will [be] due and to be paid by 1 June, or before as the 
House is now nearly compleated. at bottom I give you a statement of the 
carpenters Bill, the amt paid him and about the amt which will be due. I also 
give you the Estimate of the plastering with the amt. paid and the amt. due. 
also the Painters Bill, cost of paints and etc. the cost of the Bricklaying 
Bill was paid by Andrew and contracted for. Austin has left and I was 
forced before your son arrived to employ a Bricklayer to finish the Kitchen 
and Wall which I have paid and indorsed. I wrote you that the workmen 
would want some additional payments by 1. of May. Andrew was about 
to start and I concluded that we had better give them The money and then 
make an Estimate for what you would have to pay, say I. June. 

I therefore Drew On you in favour of Mr Crockett for 1800 Dollars 
which I paid Out in the following way, 


Draft in favour of Mr Crockett $1800. 
Paid Mess. Reiff and Hume.......... $1000.00 
Paid Mr Higgins Plastering.......... 500.00 
Pa Forma Wells. 8004 oe 2 188.00 
ARNOLD WO LACKS 2 ole os oes oe 8s 12.00 
etthl MEM HRIA VET fore ese st fess ss + 0 ors 35.00 


$1735.00 1735.00 


in my Hands, $65.00 

I will send you Mess. Reiff and Hume’s Receipt as soon as he comes 
down, I expect him tomorrow. Andrew understands all the difficulties 
of geting hands and of Keeping them, The extream high prices now 
given etc. In truth the House could not now be built for 50 pCent added, 
workmen are not to be had, all gone and going to Mississippi and Lousi. 

The House is well built and convenient, and in appearance greatly im- 
proved upon the old One * but I hope and Trust we shall have The pleasure 


of seeing you this summer and have your Opinion of it. 
Your friend Truly 


To Mrs. Epwarp LIvINGSTON.? 


WASHINGTON, May 26, 1836. 
D. Madam I received this morning the melancholy intelligence, which 
you directed to be communicated to me, of the death of your beloved 
husband.? At this dispensation of Providence so afflicting to you and so 
distressing to the country at large allow me so far to intrude upon your 


1 The first house is usually described as very plain. A picture of it is in Bassett’s 


Jackson, vol. I., opposite p. 44. ¢ iat : 
1 From the collection of the letters and papers oi Edward Livingston, preserved at his 


former residence; Montgomery Place, Barrytown, N. Y., by the kindness ot Brigadier- 
General John Ross Delafield. 
2 Edward Livingston died May 23, 1836. 
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gloom as to tender to you and your family the condolence of a sincere and 
old friend. As his bosom companion you have been the most intimate 
witness of the purity and devotion of his character and cannot fail to 
realize in the hour which deprived you of his company how frail are the 
expectations and enjoyments which do not connect us with a life of virtue 
and usefulness. If ever such a life could inspire the fortitude necessary 
to enable a wife to bear with proper composure the death of a beloved 
husband, you, my dear Madam, have possessed it, and I pray that aided 
by your own reflections and your accustomed reliance on the promises of 
the christian religion it may bless you with consolation and strength. 

In these sentiments and in those of affectionate sympathy and remem- 
brance for you all my household write with me. Accept them, madam, as 
but a feeble evidence of the respect and friendship which I entertained 
for Mr. Livingston, and of the feelings which will ever make your happi- 
ness and welfare an object of the deepest interest to me. 

Yr friend 


CoLoNnEL RoBERT ARMSTRONG TO JACKSON. 


NASHVILLE, May 27, 1836. 

Dear Genl. I send you inclosed a note addressed to me by the Mess. 
Yeateman after a conversation I had with them this morning. they have 
always been ready and willing to do all in their power to get back the paper 
from those who purchased it.* When I call’d on Campbell I expected to get 
the paper, that night he cut it and put it on the Walls. 

Williams is not at home. I saw Shelly who will do nothing in it, he is 
not disposed to restore it, Williams dare not, as his wife claims it, so I 
call[’d] On the Mess. Yeateman and stated the facts who willingly pro- 
posed to purchase another set. I did not present Andrews note to them 
inclosed to Co[I.] Love but suggested [in] their Letter to draw on them 
for the amt. My dear Sir when you have this whole matter explained it 
will give you pain to find men so lost to all Honorable feeling as to 
retain that which does not belong to them, it is Theft 

The person who you get the Other set from will draw on Mess. Yeate- 
mans or myself on sight and the Draft will be paid. Send it Out as soon 
as posible so that we may compleate the House. Mjr. Eaton will be with 
you in a few days, and will explain this unpleasant affair and the Treat- 
ment recd. Yeatman will sue for the real value of the paper, he thinks 
he has been badly Treated by Williams and Campbell, he offered them 
any profit in advance if that was their object. let me request you to Send 
Out the Other without delay, as I want to see the house compleate before 
Mrs J. and yourself get Out. I thank you my dear Sir for your kind and 
affectionate Letter of 14 Inst. Houston has won all the Glory. I Trust 
he may reciev it for by his Gallant capture, of Sant. Anna he deserves it. 

In hast, Your friend and*Servant 


1On the walls of the central hall in the Hermita i i 
t 1 P ge, down stairs and 
beautiful wall-paper representing scenes in the life of Telemachus. It was purchasatagh 
Philadelphia, to replace that which was first sent and which fell into other hands as 
here set forth. It is to be regretted that Messrs. Williams and Campbell are not more 


defini : 
ae ees by Colonel Armstrong. By what pretext they took the wall-paper 
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BILL FOR WALL-PAPER. 


PHILADELPHIA, May 30, 1836. 
Andrew Jackson Jnr. Esqr So ; 


Bo’t of Robert Golder 


ge toward clamnchtise cs 0282.6. ayes os o. at $29 87.00 
7 ps Pannell epee Rost ere SGA &. 2.50 17.50 
ye Bordering Eeooe esl. Ser hari gw i Wins di 3.00 21.00 
Speen eirt WeL See tk eK WE, ers oh os ov bs 75 3.00 
128.50 

5 per C off for Cash 6.40 

122.10 

Box 50 

$122.60 


Received payment fr H Toland 
October 25th 1836. RosBEerRT GOLDER 
per JAS. CAMERON GOLDER 


JouHN CATRON TO JACKSON. 


NASHVILLE, June 8, 1836. 

My dear Sir: Permit me to congratulate you on the prospect that the 
concluding year of your Administration is to be prosperous. The Indian 
disturbances will afford the occasion for the removal of this population 
beyond the M’pi, including the Cherokees I hope. And our relations 
with Texas, resting on our great Slave and Indian border, may be so 
settled as to leave no further cause of apprehension from the poor Mexi- 
cans, or the (much to be dreaded) English. The savage barbarities of 
murdering Fanning* and his core, after a capitulation, has so enraged 
the people of this country, that they were raising men openly to fight 
St. Anna. Had Houston’s army not conquered him, Tennessee, Missi. and 
Louisiana would, within the next nine months. I heard from Houston this 
morning. He was still at N. orleans. The chances are he will not die of 
his wound. The craven Mexicans lay down their arms in utter terror 
whereever over-taken, and I hold Texas as essentially severed from Mexico 
at present as the U.S. were from G. Brittain after Cornwallis’s Capture 
at York. The theory of her Governm’t is the same as ours: Her Constitu- 
tion adopted in March, almost a literal copy. Her citizens have more 
experience in its execution than ours had for the first ten years after its 
being put into operation; and I need not be told this people are a set of 
scape-graces from Justice. Their convention from 70,000 people, had 
more talent of all sorts, than had ours last year taken from 800,000. I know 
not on Earth, and never have heard of, so small a community so well able 


1 James W. Fannin, massacred at Goliad, with nearly 400 men, Mar. 27, 1836. 
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to take care of itself; and they will be doubled by christmus, and three 
times their now numbers in next 12 mo. What is to prevent their Elections 
and government going on well this Summer? Surely not the poor mongrel 
Mexicans! That there is more danger of Texas conquering Mexico, 
than the reverse, admits of no doubt. Sir the project is a great favourite 
here. Last Saturday our fr’d Gnl. Dunlop came to me to aid in geting 
$25,000 to take troops to Texas. I refused, and we held him back. By 
monday Morning the order for the Creek Service came, and Houston’s 
official report, and the certainty that the Mexicans were flying the Country. 
This stopped it. Nothing else could. I have seen some half dozen shake 
their heads, but the courage to say uo, is not found. And if any member of 
Congress should vote against Texas Independence his political prospects 
would be ruined. This is all perfectly natural. The blight and horror that 
over-came the community on hearing of the butchery at the taking of the 
Alamo, and the shooting of our young men on the coast, was great: 
But the cold-blooded murder of upwards of 400, (Fanning’s men, and 
others) at one time, and burning of them half alive, has put this community 
into a worse humour than did the taking of Fort Mimms in 1813. Nor is 
the fever going to cool soon. The men under thirty five, and all the women, 
are for having St. Anna shot, and the Texas Eagle planted on his 
Capital. I have been in Mississippi twice, and Louisana once this spring, 
and am very sure if this war continues between Mexico and Texas for 
one year more, that an Army from the west, the valley of the Mp’i, will 
march upon the City of Mexico. That power will call to its aid England 
of course, and of course, England will do in Mexico as she has done 
in India, govern it, and govern the Gulf of Mexico, and mouth of the 
Mp’i. For us it shurely would be better to cause Mexico, and Texas to 
treat, and for us to treat with Texas, fixing the western boundary, 
short perhaps of the Rio Grande Del Norte, but not much. 

Again, No European power should be permitted to gain a footing in 
Mexico. This feeble and worthless people is our safest neighbour. If 
the Independence of Texas is recognized by our government, then Texas 
can be controlled by us. This alone will end the war. We can co-erce 
both sides to peace. Say to the Mexicans, stand off, to the Texians, hold 
in! This foreign Govt. is too near the Mississippi, our boundary must be 
pushed westward if possible. 

Most sincerely, and affectionately, y’r fr’d. 


Jort R. PoInsetT To JACKSON. 
Private 
GREENVILLE, S. C., June 9, 1836. 

Dear Sir, I received a requisition from the 2d Auditor’s office for 
certain ordnance stores placed in my charge in 1833 and which were 
returned by Mr. Tupper to the Military Store Keeper moresthan a year 
ago. Mr. Lewis after enumerating the stores requests that I will return 
this property to the Military Store Keeper in Charleston and forward 
his receipt to the Auditor’s office, so that I may receive a credit therefore. 
It was desireable at the time these stores were placed in my hands, that 
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the utmost precaution should be used in their distribution. They were 
received, distributed and recovered with the exception of one musket, 
one Rifle and some rockets by the agency of Mr. Tristam Tupper a respec- 
table Merchant of Charleston, who subsequently returned them by my 
directions to the Military Store Keeper in Charleston. By your order 
these arms were placed entirely under my control; and when I consulted 
you about sending some of them into the interiour, you told me to use 
my discretion. If therefore they had been misslaid or abused I should not 
have regarded myself as responsible, if I could have proved to you that 
I exercised a sound discretion in their distribution and ordinary care in 
their preservation and recovery. They have been restored however with a 
very trifling loss and as you are aware of all the circumstances of the 
case, I rely upon your sense of justice to have me credited for them in 
whatever offices I may be charged with them. 

The Majority of the State have proscribed me for the part I took on that 
occasion, and my political career is at an end. All I ask or expect from 
my friends in the general government is to be protected from such demands 
as that conveyed in the 2d auditor’s letter... .. 


Mrs. ANDREW JACKSON, JR., IN ACCOUNT WITH ELIZABETH STOTT. 


June 18, 1836. 
Mrs Jackson to Elizabeth Stott 
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PROPOSED VETO OF THE SURPLUS REVENUE BILL OF 1836." 


June 20, 1836. 

I have maturely considered the bill, entitled an act to regulate the 
deposites of the public money, and having after much and anxious re- 
flection come to the conclusion that it contains provisions which cannot 
be reconciled to the constitution of the united states, it becomes my duty 
to return it to the senate with my objections. 

It is with sincere regret that I feel myself constrained to pursue this 
course. The exercise of this power must always be unpleasant to the 
Executive branch of the Government, and under present circumstances 
the duty is a painful one. My objections are to that portion of the Bill 
which proposes to divide among the several states, the money which shall 
be in the Treasury on the first of January next, reserving the sum of five 
millions of dollars. And so many plans of local improvement and so many 
individual interests, will be affected by the ultimate decision of this ques- 
tion, that it must necessarily become an exciting one in the country; and 
the time being now at hand when I shall finally pass away from the scenes 
of political strife, I have felt the strongest repugnance at such a time 
and upon such a question to bring myself into conflict with the opinions, 
so decisively pronounced by both Houses of Congress. It would have been 
far more consonant to my feelings to employ the few months of public 
life which yet remain to me in endeavoring to heal the wounds and 
soothe the irritation which political struggles and discordant interests 
must often for a time occasion and which the exciting scenes of a few 
past years, were by no means calculated to allay. 

But this Bill presents a constitutional question of vital importance, 
and believing that the proposed disposition of what is called the surplus 
in the Treasury, among the several states, is a dangerous inroad upon the 
principles of the Constitution, I am not at liberty to shun the responsibility 
which is imposed upon me; and I must still tread firmly the path of duty 
however unpleasant and painful it may be. 

If the Bill was (as its title professes) nothing more than a regulation 
of the deposites of the public money, it would have given me pleasure to 
sign it. I have repeatedly endeavored to impress upon Congress the 
necessity of legislation on this subject, and the propriety of taking from 
the Executive department of the Government, all control over the public 
funds, except what is absolutely necessary for the safe keeping of the 
public treasure, and its due and faithful application to the purposes desig- 
nated by law. It has been my constant and earnest wish that the Executive 
discretion should be confined within the narrowest possible limits; and 
I have no objection whatever to any of the provisions which regulate 
the deposites of the public money in the Treasury of the united states. 
They appear to me to be judicious and salutary, and I should have rejoiced 


1 Taney sent this proposed veto to Jackson about June 20. On the 2tst it became 
that Jackson would approve a bill with the deposit idea in it, and the House aaiekTy aasene 
the idea, and passed the bill. This paper is interesting as showing the grounds on which 
Jackson’s opposition to the bill rested when he first took up the matter. Taney to Jack- 
son of June 27, post, shows how poorly the Chief Justice tried to justify himself when 
the deposit principle had been accepted and the bill had become a law. 
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if they had come to me, unconnected with any extraneous matter, so that I 
puekerant expressed my concurrence, by promptly approving and signing 

e bill. 

But I cannot approve the sections which propose to divide the surplus 
among the several states. They have no natural or proper connection 
with the other parts of the Bill. They do not regulate the deposites of 
public money in the Treasury of the u. states, but they take money out 
of it and appropriate it to other purposes. In my judgment Congress 
have no power to raise money in order to appropriate it to the uses con- 
templated by this part of the Bill; and as I have not the power to approve 
one portion of a Bill and to disapprove another, I am compelled to return 
it to the Senate without my signature. 

The sections to which I object are in the following words.” 

It is true that the division of the money among the several states is called 
a deposite. But we must not deceive ourselves by words, when a great 
constitutional principle is involved in the decision. Is the transaction 
authorized by this part of the Bill in any sense of the word a deposite of 
public money in the Treasury of the u. states? It has none of the charac- 
teristic marks of a deposite. It is not subject to the draft of the Treasurer. 
It does not remain in the Treasury but is taken out of it. The money said 
to be deposited is not to be paid by the states at the pleasure of the u. states, 
but at the pleasure of the several states. And the united states do not even 
retain the right to the specific amount of money which is called a deposite, 
but they relinquish it for the certificates to be issued by the states, and are 
entitled to whatever those certificates will bring in the market be it more 
or less than the amount of money delivered to the states. I am at a loss 
to perceive any ground upon which such an operation can be called a 
deposite of public money in the Treasury of the united states, or what 
connection it can be supposed to have with a bill regulating the deposites 
of the public money. For it ceases to be the public money of the United 
States, as soon as it is received by the states, and they severally become 
borrowers from the U States and not their depositaries; and they under- 
take none of the duties which belong to the fiscal agents of the Treasury. 

The transaction proposed is in truth a loan to the several states. They 
are invited to borrow the money from the u. states upon the terms specified 
in this Bill; and it is to be loaned by the u. states, and borrowed by the 
states in the same manner and form that states always borrow money from 
private individuals, that is, by issuing certificates of the debt payable to 
the lender or his assigns. The u. states by this operation invest so much 
money in the stocks of the several states, and the bill appropriates the 
money necessary to make the investment and takes it from the treasury to 
pay for it. The u. states indeed acquire a property in the stock, and they 
may hereafter sell it for money. But the appropriation of money in the 
Treasury to acquire property of any kind by purchase cannot make that 
property a deposite in the Treasury. And if it pleased Congress to invest 
any part of the public money in the stocks of England or France or any 


2 At this point in the manuscript there is the following: “(here insert 13. and 14. 
Sections) ”. — 
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other foreign nation, nobody I presume would consider it a deposite of the 
public money nor regard these nations as fiscal agents of the U. States. 

The real character of this transaction therefore in whatever form of 
words it may be clothed is not a deposite, but a loan to the states, and made 
as such loans usually are by an investment in its stock. The terms proposed 
are indeed such as give the states some right to suppose that it is not 
intended that the money borrowed should ever be repaid. For they could 
hardly be expected to borrow of the u. states, and give them at par certi- 
ficates of stock which the u. states may by assignment, immediately charge 
with five per cent interest, when the stock of most of the states bearing 
that interest could readily be sold to individuals at an advance above par. 
And the states will most probably receive and treat it as an absolute dis- 
tribution. Upon the question however of the constitutional power of 
Congress, there can be no difference in principle between a loan and an 
absolute distribution; and upon the score of expediency I should think 
the latter far preferable to the former. For there is nothing more to be 
deprecated than the relation of debtor and creditor between the several 
states and the united states. The feelings which such a state of things must 
necessarily create would in a short time shake this Union to its very- 
foundation and destroy the brightest hopes of the friends of freedom in 
every part of the civilized world. But I forbear for the present to enlarge 
on this topic. My first object is to present to the consideration of Con- 
gress the constitutional difficulty which stands in the way of this 
provision in the bill, and the objection on that score is equally strong 
and stands on the same grounds, whether the proposed division is 
regarded, as a loan, or an investment in state stocks, or an absolute dona- 
tion of the money to the states. 

It is admitted on all hands that the Government of the United States 
is a limitted one, and I have always belonged to that school which holds that 
it can exercise no powers but those which are granted in express terms 
by the constitution, or which are necessary and proper to carry into execu- 
tion the powers expressly granted. And whatever differences of opinion 
may once have existed on this subject, a great majority of the people of 
the u. states, undoub[t]edly regard the principle above stated as too 
well settled to be controverted. And so vital do I esteem it, and so essential 
to the freedom and perpetuity of our institutions, that nothing could 
induce me to sanction the exercise of any power by the Government of the 
u. states which appeared to me even to be doubtful. 

The question then upon that portion of the Bill of which I am speaking 
is whether there is any power in the general government to raise money 
by taxes and imposts, for the purpose of loaning it to the states, or 
investing it in stocks, or distributing it among the several states. For 
it must be observed that the proposition contained in this bill is not the 
distribution of a casual surplus, and connected “with suitable legislation 
for the immediate reduction of the revenue to the wants of the Govern- 
ment; but it is a division of the entire amount of the money in the 
treasury on the first of January next reserving five millions, and leaves 
the outstanding appropriations where the money has not been actually 
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expended for them to be provided for by the future accruing revenue; 
and that revenue is to continue as now established without any further 
reduction. _We are therefore required to recognize the principle that we 
may constitutionally continue to collect a revenue, beyond the amount 
that can be usefully employed for the purposes of the general government, 
and may appropriate the surplus in loans to the states, or investments 
in their stocks. And if we may lawfully do this, we may so far as the 
constitutional question is concerned, hereafter select favoured states and 
loan the surplus to them to the exclusion of others. For if we have power 
to loan to all and prescribe the proportion which each shall receive, what 
article of the constitution forbids us from chusing among them if we have 
not enough to satisfy all. 

Is the power given to the general government to collect taxes and 
appropriate the proceeds in such a manner? There is certainly no express 
grant of the power in any part of the constitution, and it would be difficult 
to imagine how its existence can be deemed necessary and proper to carry 
into execution any of the powers expressly granted. Surely all of the 
operations of this government may be carried on without establishing 
a revenue beyond its wants and without converting the money it collects 
into loans or the purchase of stocks of any description. 

But the terms used in the constitution appear to me to preclude all 
doubt on this subject. The taxing power is not conferred in unlimitted 
terms, but the words used shew too plainly to be mistaken, that the 
revenue which this Government is authorized to raise was intended to be 
used for national purposes only, and whenever it shall exceed what may be 
usefully and constitutionally employed in the exercise of its legitimate 
duties it is bound to reduce it. The 8th Section of the first article of the 
constitution declares “ That Congress shall have power to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts and excises, to pay the debts, and provide for the 
Common Defence and general welfare, of the u. states; but duties, 
imposts and excises shall be uniform throug[h]out the U. States.” No 
words could shew more evidently that this Government was not intended 
to be trusted with the power of raising a revenue for any other purpose 
but that of meeting its own wants, and enabling it to perform its own 
peculiar duties, and it has been long since settled by the almost unanimous 
opinion of the people of the u. states, that the words “ common defence 
and general welfare ” used in this clause do not enlarge its powers, but that 
its duties and its powers are strictly confined to those which are specifically 
enumerated in the constitution itself. 

Again in the 9th section of the same article, where the powers of the 
general government are carefully and particularly restricted, it is declared, 
“ That no money shall be withdrawn from the treasury, but in consequence 
of appropriations made by law”. Can congress under this clause appropri- 
ate money and withdraw it from the Treasury for any purpose, except for 
the execution of the specific powers with which it is entrusted? The bill 
before me proposes to take money out of the Treasury and to appropriate 
it in loans to the states or investments in their stocks. Under what article 
of the constitution is it supposed that congress have the power to 

28 
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make such an appropriation? The power to borrow money is expressly 
given, but where do we find the power to loan? and if without any 
grant of power it is lawful for congress to appropriate money for 
such a purpose, where is the limitation on its power of appropriation ? 
The taxing power and the appropriating power were both intended 
for the same purposes. They were both intended to enable the Govern- 
ment to perform the duties particularly assigned to it, and we have 
no right to go further. And if we are tempted by any notion of expediency 
or by the pressure of unexpected circumstances to overstep the limits 
marked out by the constitution, we shall find ourselves once more at sea, 
without any thing to guide us and shall have again to begin those struggles 
and pass through those conflicts which were necessary in the first years 
of its existence in order to place its construction on certain and fixed 
principles. We shall unsettle principles of construction which the people 
of the united states, for years past have regarded as settled and as 
no longer a matter of dispute. 

It will hardly be said that the compromise bill as it has been termed, by 
which the tariff is gradually to be reduced, until 1842 stands in the way 
of the reduction of the revenue, even if it is found by experience to be 
greater than can be usefully employed by the general government in the 
performance of its appropriate duties. If it be conceded that our revenue 
not only exceeds our wants, but is greater than the general government 
can usefully employ upon the objects committed to its peculiar care, it 
becomes immediately our imperative duty to reduce it to its proper 
standard. We have no constitutional right to burthen the people with 
taxes beyond the amount required for the legitimate purposes of this 
Government. And no compromise between different parties and different 
interests can enlarge the power of the Government, and give to it rights 
which it does not take under the grant of powers contained in the consti- 
tution. For if we may do this for a few years, what is to prevent us from 
doing it permanently if the majority desire it? And if under the plea of 
this compromise or upon any other ground, we may continue to raise a 
revenue which we cannot use for the purposes of the Government, and if 
we may lawfully rid ourselves of the surplus amount, by appropriating it 
to objects not contemplated by the constitution do we not in effect assert 
for this government an unlimitted power of taxation and appropriation, 
without regard to the objects to which it is applied? If we may raise 
money to be laid out in loans to the states or in stock investments, what is 
to prevent us from loaning to corporations or investing money in their 
stocks for the purposes of local improvements? what prevents us from 
imposing taxes for the protection of domestic manufacturers? After so 
many struggles and so much conflict upon these points I cannot consent 
to relinquish the ground won by so many sacrifices. And if I had believed 
that the revenue was greater, than could be advantageously expended 
by this government, in the exercise ofsits legitimate functiofts, I should 
have felt it my duty to recommend without delay the reduction of the 
present tariff. It is without doubt greater than the necessities of the 
government require, and but for the compromise of the tariff before 
referred to, no one I presume would deem it proper to burthen the 
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country with the present amount of taxation. But like others I have been 
unwilling to disturb the compromise, and to bring up again for discussion 
the exciting question of the tariff. And if the amount of revenue is not 
greater than can be usefully employed by the general government, there 
can be no constitutional obligation to reduce it. For the time proper to 
be selected for building and arming the fortifications, and increasing the 
navy is necessarily and constitutionally in the discretion of congress, and 
must always depend upon the ability of the nation to meet the expences, 
and the facility of raising the necessary funds without pressing too heavily 
on the people. From the prosperous state of our finances it is evident that 
no time could be more suitable than the present for proceeding with all 
possible expedition to complete our lines of coast defence and for increasing 
our navy. And if these objects of unquestioned constitutional power are 
attended to, the revenue from this time to 1842, might be most usefully 
and advantageously employed, and would enable us after that period 
without disturbing the compromise and without neglecting any of our 
national defences to reduce the taxes so low that they would hardly be 
felt by the people. 


RicHARD M. JOHNSON TO JACKSON. 


WASHINGTON, 6 o'clock P.M., June 21, 1836. 
To The President, 

I never have witnessed such rejoicing, as I have this day among our 
friends; as soon as I gave assurances to most of them, that you would 
approve of the deposit principle, with the States; but that you would 
veto a bonus, or loaning, as specifyed. the amendment embracing your 
suggestions went like wild fire, or the fire in the prairie; we have carried 
the amendment by a majority of all the 240 member[s] say 127 to 50 

Devotedly yours 


Rocer B. TANEY (CHIEF JUSTICE) TO JACKSON.* 


Private 

BALTIMORE, June 27, 1836. 

My Dear sir, On my return from Delaware where I have been holding 
court since I saw you, I received your letter and at the same time, one 
from Major Donelson. In the argument I sent you, you will perceive 
that it was altogether founded on the position that the Senate’s Bill, 
proposed in effect a Joan to the States, or an investment in their stocks, 
and not a deposite of the money of the U.States in the true and proper 
sense of the word. The amendment made in the House of Representatives 
certainly removed that objection, and the states by the bill as it passed are 
undoubtedly mere depositories and not borrowers of the money; and 
however objectionable the-bill is on the score of policy, yet there is no 
constitutional difficilty in the way, and no sufficient ground for a veto. 


1 Some time earlier Jackson had a conversation’ with Chief Justice Taney, who agreed 
to write out his reasons for opposing a distribution of the surplus. In compliance with 
this promise Taney sent Jackson his views on June 20, in the shape of a veto message 
(see p. 404, ante). The quick shift in the President’s attitude made them useless; for 
the “deposit act”, as it was now euphemistically called, received his approval on June 


23, 1836. 
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And if the amendment of Mr. Anthony,? had been seen by me in time I 
should have written to you to say so. For you have heretofore confined the 
veto power to constitutional questions, and in this case particularly which 
relates entirely to the regulations proper to be made by law for the safe 
keeping of the public money, the responsibility belongs to Congress rather 
than to the Executive. And as you have often pressed upon Congress 
the necessity of discharging their duty in this matter, you could not have 
vetoed the regulations proposed on that subject, passed as they were by 
such large majorities in both Houses, however objectionable you believed 
them to be on the score of policy. In the shape in which the bill came to 
you, I think your decision was undoubtedly right. 

The policy of this measure however, and the principle involved in it, 
appears to me a most unfortunate and mistaken one, and I think those of 
our friends who have supported it, will soon see their error. If the 
principle is once acknowledged that Congress may raise a revenue beyond 
the wants of the General Government, and may deposite the money where 
they please, either with a state or a corporation, and may suffer that 
money to remain there to the end of time while they are continuing to raise 
more to add to it, I see no limitation whatever to the powers of the General 
Government. For there is no substantial difference between expending 
the money directly for any purpose that Congress pleases, and expending 
it indirectly for any purpose Congress pleases by placing it as a deposite 
with a state or corporation with an understanding that it is never to be 
recalled. The radical error on the part of our friends is in supposing that 
the power of taxation may be lawfully exercised so as to continue to 
collect a revenue beyond the wants of the Government. By continuing to 
collect a revenue which they admit they cannot employ usefully for the 
purposes of the General Government, they assert in effect an unlimitted 
power of taxation, and when they get the money it is easy to deposite it, 
with an understanding that the deposite is never to be recalled. The 
friends of a strict construction of the powers of the General Government, 
will I fear find that they have placed themselves in a serious difficulty by 
supporting this measure in Congress. They will find it impossible to get 
the money back from the states, for the universal impression is that it is 
never to be recalled. And if they do not bring it back from the states, 
they will be compelled to sanction a principle, which is directly at war 
with that construction of the Federal Constitution for which they have 
been so long contending. For it will be no easy matter to set limits to the 
powers of a government which may raise what money it pleases, and 
apply it indirectly to what purposes it pleases, by depositing it with a 
state or corporation or an individual, with an understanding that it 
is never to be recalled. I have not seen.a single political friend who does 
not regret the course which has been taken in Congfess, while every 
one admits that in the shape in which the bill came to you and the vast 


2 Joseph B, Anthony, M. C. from Pennsylvania 1833-1837. 
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majorities by which it was passed, you were unquestionably right in not 
vetoing it. 

I am truly sorry to find that you have been unwell since I left you. 
Trusting that you are already recovered, and with cordial wishes for your 
health and happiness, 

I am most respectfully and truly your friend 


GENERAL ANTONIO LOPEZ DE SANTA ANNA TO JACKSON. 


CoLumBtiA, TEXAS, July 4, 1836. 

Regarded Sir, In fulfilment of the duties which a public man owes to his 
native country and to honor, I came to this soil at the head of six thou- 
sand mexicans. The disasters of war which circumstances rendered 
inevitable have reduced me to the sittiation of a prisoner, in which I still 
remain, as you will no doubt have been informed. 

The good disposition manifested by Don Samuel Houston, Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Texian Army, for terminating the war, and by 
his successor, Don Thomas J. Rusk; the determination of the President 
and cabinet to make an honorable arrangement, between the contending 
parties, and my conviction; have given rise to the agreements, of which, 
I annex copies, as also of the orders issued by me to General Filisola,* 
my second in command for him to retire with the remainder of the 
Mexican Army, from this river Brazos, where he then was, to the other 
side of the river Bravo del Norte. 

As there was no doubt that General Filisola would scrupulously fulfil 
all that part, which related to him, the President and cabinet had taken 
measures for my return to mexico, to enable me to complete the other 
stipulations, and I had, in consequence embarked on board the Schooner 
Invincible, which was to convey me to the Port of Vera Cruz, but it 
unfortunately happened that some indiscreet persons raised a tumult, 
which obliged the authorities forcibly to land me and again to place me 
in close confinement. 

That incident prevented my arrival at Mexico, since the beginning of 
last month, which has induced that government, ignorant, no doubt of 
what had occurred, to take the command of the Army from General 
Filisola, ordering General Urrea,? to whom the command has been given, 
to goon with his operations, in virtue of which, the latter General is now at 
at the river Nueces, according to last accounts. In vain have some men of 
foresight and well-disposed, endeavoured to show the necessity of re- 
pressing the passions and of my return to Mexico, as it was agreed upon. 

The excitement has gathered strength with the return of the Mexican 
Army to Texas. Such is the present state of affairs. The duration of 
the war and its disasters,are therefore necessarily inevitable, unless a 
powerful hand interpose to cause the voice of reason to be opportunely 
listened to. It appears to me, then, that it is you who can render so great 


1Gen. Vicente Filisola. 
2 Gen. José Urrea. 
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a service to humanity, by using your high influence to have the aforesaid 
agreements carried into effect; which, on my part, shall be punctually 
fulfilled: 

When I agreed to treat with this government, it was under the con- 
viction, that for Mexico to continue the war was unnecessary. I have 
acquired correct information of this country, of which, I was ignorant 
four months back. I am sufficiently zealous of the interests of my country, 
not to wish for her, that which is most suitable. Always ready to sacrifice 
myself for her glory and welfare, I would not have hesitated to prefer 
suffering torments or death, rather than consent to any arrangement 
whatever, if by such conduct an advantage had accrued to Mexico. My 
full conviction that it is more expedient to settle the present question by 
political negotiations, is, finally, the sole motive, which induces me to 
agree sincerely to what has been stipulated. In the same manner, do I 
make to you this frank declaration. 

Be pleased then to favor me with like confidence, afford me the 
satisfaction of preventing evils near at hand, and of contributing to do the 
good, which my heart dictated. Let us establish mutual relations, to the 
end that your nation and the Mexican, may strengthen their friendly ties, 
and both engage amicably in giving existence and stability to a people that 
wish to figure in the political world, in which they will succeed, within 
a few years, with the protection of the two nations. 

The Mexicans are magnanimous when treated with consideration. I 
will make known to them, with purity of intentions, the reasons of conven- 
iency and humanity, which require a frank and noble conduct, and I 
do not doubt they will adopt it, when conviction has worked upon their 
minds. This manifestation will convince you of the sentiments, which 
animate me, and of those with which I have the honor to be 

Your very devoted, obt. servt. 


A true translation, 
Velasco, 8th July 1836 
(signed) Epwarp GRITTEN. 


Francis P. BLarr TO JACKSON. 


WasHINGTON, July 14, 1836. 

.. . . There is not a word of news in this dull city nor any thing else 
to justify me in troubling you with a letter, and I write merely to say 
that all goes on smoothly, and that we are all well. 

Farle feels very proud of the honor of sitting in your chair and 
opening your letters and sending them to the Departments. He says he 
will let them know they shall take responsibility of doing their own 
business. Jimmy O’neale told me the other day that he thought Colo 
Earle would make a very stiddy président. i could not return the 
compliment to the Door Keeper, though he has behaved very well so far 

Earle has resolved to make some reform he says to save Mr. VB. 
trouble. He wrote to Smith, who was at Piney Point, with the Gales’ 


1 Jackson left Washington for the Hermitage on July 10, 1836. 
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Seatons’ etc. etc. of the city, eating fish and crabs, that he would appoint 
him Keeper of the Light boat at the Wolftrap on the bay, where he 
might enjoy leisure and indulge his propensities. He told him he had 
appointed Ned Weir Register, in his place. Smith returned in the next 
Boat and pretended he had not got Earles Letter. Earle told Lewis, that 
he might let Eaton know, if he was not off in the next Packet he would 
send his brother in law, parson Evans in his stead to spain. This Earle 
thinks Lewis did not relish, as he thought himself entitled to the appoint- 
ment. Hehasa thought of giving the Post Office at Abingdon to Campbell, 
so that he may remain and enjoy his native air, which he thinks will agree 
better than our dusty, thirsty avenue. By way of special favor, he will 
order, that no mail shall arrive at Abingdon, except within an hour 
after Breakfast. He got a letter the other day from a mad fellow in the 
Philada. Penitentiary, enclosing a specification for a patent for the per- 
petual motion. This he gravely referred to Ellsworth. He is thus playing 
the part of Sancho panza, with those whom he ventures to joke with, 
making some pretty good hits, as the renowned Squire, did in the Govern- 
ment of his Island. .... 


SECRETARY FoRSYTH TO JACKSON.* 


Private 
WASHINGTON, July 15, 1836. 

My dear Sir, In compliance with your directions I invited Mess. Gray- 
son and Collinsworth to call upon me at the Department of State. My call 
for their authority was answered by the production of papers similar to 
those given to Childress and Hamilton, signed by Mr. Burnett? but 
without seal. pointing to this radical defect, I told them that their powers 
must be put into proper order before any thing could be done with them 
officially, but that time enough would be afforded as you would not act 
definitely upon the subject of Texas until the report of a Confidential 
Agent sent to that Country should be received. From a long and full 
conversation with them I learned that they had no instructions or author- 
ity to do more than talk about the terms upon which Texas might be 
admitted into the Union, These terms to be hereafter considered and 
discussed and confirmed or rejected by the Texan Govt. or such modi- 
fications made as should be deemed expedient. With this understanding 
of their authority and views I requested them to write me a private letter, 


1 Maj. William B. Lewis, writing to A. Pageot in Paris, July 6, 1836, of the attitude 
of the government on Texas, had this to say: “ The President was authorized on the last 
day of the session, to recognise the Independence of Texas, whenever he thinks it 
proper to do so, that is, he is vested with discretionary powers in relation to the matter. 
I refer to this because it is a subject which excites, at this time, some interest probably 
in Europe. It is my impression, however, that no steps will be taken in relation to the 
matter, before the next meeting of congress, *when, in all probability, unless Mexico 
reconquers Texas, or gives pretty conclusive evidence of her ability to do so, I think 
its independence will be acknowledged by the U. States.” __ uh : 

2P. W. Grayson and James Collingsworth were at this time ‘Texas commissioners in 
Washington. George C. Childress and James Hamilton were distinguished Texas leaders, 
and David G. Burnet was the president of the Republic of Texas. 
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explanatory of the wishes of the Texans as far as they could now be 
known. This letter received yesterday is now forwarded to you. The date 
is a mistake, it was delivered to me on the 14th inst. I shall do nothing 
but hear them talk untill you have, after considering the enclosed, given 
me your instructions.® 

I am my dear sir very sincerely your friend 


To ANDREW JACKSON, JR. 


“Doctor JoHNSTON’s SALUM ”, July 17, 1836. 

Dear Andrew, I am thus far on my way to the Hermitage, but from 
the State of the roads, there can be no calculation made when we may 
reach there—it took us seven hours to day, to travel 10 miles, and in the 
Streets of Salum broke a swingle tree and the fore axes of the Carriage— 
in many places it takes ten horses to pull through the bog one waggon— 
in this section of country it has been raining for 14 or 16 days and the 
earth is perfectly full of water, we shall proceed on as early tomorrow 
as we can, after refitting. It is now clear and a prospect of fair weather, 
and we are determined to leave the old road and take a new one by the 
way of Peppers ferry, as the old road from this to Newriver, is im- 
possible with carriages, and indeed, for single horsemen.* I shall write 
you again from Abington. ... . 


ESTIMATES FOR REBUILDING THE HERMITAGE.’ 
August 2, 1836. 
_ Estimate of Bills of the Hermitage House, with the Amount Paid 
and balances due I June 


For amt. of Rieff and Hume bill pr. agreement contract.... $3950.00 


For Extra work done upon change of Plan.............. 239.00 
For work done on west wing and New Kitchen finding every 
Ting ein tus, expt «16 San, waleiaye Sim Ske oid ta: vena er 186.00 


For the full length two story Porch added finding every thing. 750.00 


$5125.00 


8 See Collingsworth and Grayson to Burnet, July 15, in Diplomati 
ee ee of Texas, II. 110 (Annual Report of the A orient THe Mee 
i A letter from James K. Polk to William C. Dawson, chairman 
mittee on mileage, Jan. 10, 1838 (Library of Congress, Polk Se) bn sone 
interesting information about the routes from Nashville to Washington. Polk says that 
when first elected to Congress (1825) he travelled by what was known as the Virginia 
route. It went from Columbia, Tenn., Polk’s home, to Nashville, thence to Knoxville 
thence to Charlottesville, thence to Fredericksburg, and thence to Washington His next 
journey was from Columbia to Nashville, 40 4miles, to Leuisville, 80 miles, to Wheelin 
by steamboat, and thence by land to Frederick, Md., and Washington. Another atte 
was from Nashville to Lexington, Ky., and thence to the Ohio at Maysville, where the 
took the boat. When the Cumberland was navigable people went from Nashville by 


steamboat to Wheeling. Polk said he once went the Virgini in hi i 
: ‘ a ro 
but several times went in a stage-coach. 3 SiGe ek 


1 For the estimated cost see the contract of the build 
ante). See also Colonel Armstrong to Jackson Apr. a oe ers as ean? eae 
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PCIe arte si <I iaiSeich d's spo waisteess ore « 2285.00 
5 CIE OSPR S ATT eles ura sls ls wah «ierais ca snes 1000.00 
ditto paid by A Jackson in work............ 513.00 
GLa PCIe CAEN fess wins beni o sae wee ce «vse 500.00 4298.00 
827.00 
For Amt Bill Higgins Plastering $900.00 
To Cash paid Higgins in part 500.00 ails 
” ditto paid do June 24 225.00 725.00 $175.00 
For Amt Bill of Painting, Paints, oil etc’ rartied 
To Cash paid Horn and Wells (Horn 100.00) 188.00 
” Do paid Horn 50.00 
” Do paid Wells 25.00 $263.00 $137.00 
” Do Paid Horn. 2d of August 1836. pd by A.J. jr $85.00 
$ 52.00 


[Indorsement in Armstrong’s hand:] Statement made of paymts after 
the last Draft 25 June was Drawn of 1800$ 


POSTMASTER GENERAL KENDALL TO JACKSON. 


August 3, 1836. 

.... You will have received my recommendation for Postmaster at 
Louisville. There is much interest manifested for Campbell * and I had 
some hesitation between him and Tyler. I shall be satisfied with either. 
Inclosed you will receive a letter from Mr. Douglass on the subject. 

The rumor of Gen. Gaines having crossed the line is confirmed. 
Nothing has occurred to change the [view] I have already expressed in 
reference to this move[ment]. Without extreme necessity I think it should 
not have been made, and unless there be extreme necessity for his main- 
taining his ground I think he ought to be directed to recede. But you 
doubtless have better information that has been received by me..... 


To GovERNOR NEWTON CANNON.’ 


LiBerty, TENN., August 3, 1836. 
Sir, your letter of 30th of July last was handed the President this 
morning on his way hither and he has directed me to say in reply that 
he [is] much astonished to learn that Genl Gains has made a requisition 
on Tennessee for volunteers, the number not named, nor the requisition 
not furnished. : 


¥ 

1 James M. Campbell, postmaster at Louisville, Ky., nominated and confirmed in July, 
after a recess appointment by Jackson. . ; 

1 Draft. Cannon was governor of Tennessee 1835-1839. Although written in the 
third person, this letter is in Jackson’s handwriting. Gaines had entered Texas in the pre- 
ceding June, on the ground that the Caddo Indians were on the warpath. The allegation 
was unfounded. For Jackson’s attitude see Bassett’s Jackson, II. 6709. 
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When the act of Congress passed authorising the President to have 
organised and ready for service ten thousand volunteers, the Executive 
apportioned the volunteers, 1000, for Florida where the Indian war was 
raging, 2000 to Georgia, 2000 to allabama, and 2500 to Tennessee, to 
aid in putting down the Indian war in the South and keeping the cherokees 
in check, and 1000 volunteers in arkansa and 1000 in Missouri—these 
with the new raised Regiment of Dragoons [were] placed under the 
requisition [of Genl.] Gains, and with the reg [ulars] and Dragoons there 
in the field, was supposed by the President, sufficient for the protection 
and safety of the western frontier. 

Before the Executive left Washington there had been a letter recd. 
from Genl Gains intimating some appearence of hostile feeling by the 
Indians upon that frontier but no acts of hostility had been committed by 
them, and later intelligence says every thing on that frontier wears at 
present a peaceful appearence—therefore it is very strange that Genl 
Gains should have made this requisition on Tennessee, as he must have seen 
that the portion of vollunteers under the act of Congress assigned to 
Tennessee was ordered for the southern war, and be confined to those in 
arkansaw and Missouri, for any aid that the Indian hostility might make 
necessary, and the states of ohio, Kentucky, Indiana and Elanoise held in 
reserve for greater emergencies. [Genl.] Gains reported himself in a bad 
[state of] health to the Dept. of War, asked a [furlough] which was 
Granted [to him.] The congress who passed the law authorising the 
raising of 10,000 volunteers supposed that number competant for the 
Defence of our frontier and to put down the little punie Indian war, and 
unless cases of great emergency should arise before the next meeting of 
Congress the Executive cannot sanction the raising of more than that 
authorised by congress. The President charges me to say, that he has 
no power to legislate, his duties are executive and to see that the laws 
are faithfully executed, and that he has no power to accept or authorise 
more than the requisition calls for, the ten thousand having been appor- 
tioned and 2500 being alloted to Tennessee, a large proportion. This 
proves the high confidence the Executive has in the military prowass and 
valor of the Tennesseens. 

The volunteers being raised and mustered into service for one year 
unless sooner discharged, should an emergency arise for part of those 
Tennessee volunteers already mustered into service for the protection of 
the western frontier the Executive will order those [men in the] service 


2 ee sae as soon [as those for]ces can be dispensed with in the 
south. 


To GOvERNOR NEwTon CANNON. 


; HeErmirTacE, August 6, 1836. 
Sir: I have received your letters of the 29th ult. and the 4th instant, 
accompanied by the copies of communications which “were addressed to 


1From Dr. Robert Mayo’s Political Sketches of Eight Years in Washington (Balti 
more, 1839), pp. 150-151. A draft, differing only slight! ee sen 
ee ae es gz y slightly from this, is in the Jackson 
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you on the 4th of May and 25th of July by the secretary of war, and also 
accompanied by your proclamation of the 2oth, founded on the requisition 
made by General Gaines, bearing date the 28th of June last. The docu- 
ments referred to in the communication to you of the 25th ult. from the 
War Department, have not yet been received. 

The obligations of our treaty with Mexico, as well as the general 
principles which govern our intercourse with foreign powers, require 
us to maintain a strict neutrality in the contest which now agitates a part 
of that republic. So long as Mexico fulfils her duties to us as they are 
defined by the treaty, and violates none of the rights which are secured by 
it to our citizens, any act on the part of the government of the United 
States which would tend to foster a spirit of resistance to her govern- 
ment and laws, whatever may be their character or form, when adminis- 
tered within her own limits and jurisdiction, would be unauthorized and 
highly improper. A scrupulous sense of these obligations has prevented me 
thus far from doing any thing which can authorize the suspicion that our 
government is unmindful of them, and I hope to be equally cautious and 
circumspect in all my future conduct. It is in reference to these obligations 
that the requisition of General Gaines in the present instance must be 
considered ; and unless there is a stronger necessity for it, should not be 
sanctioned. Should this necessity not be manifest, when it is well known 
that the disposition to befriend the Texians is a common feeling with the 
citizens of the United States, it is obvious that that requisition may furnish 
a reason to Mexico for supposing that the government of the United 
States may be induced by inadequate causes to overstep the lines of the 
neutrality which it professes to maintain. 

Before I left Washington General Gaines intimated to the Department 
of War that some indications of hostilities from the Indians on our 
western frontier had been made, and that if it became necessary he should 
make a call for the militia. He had also informed the department of his 
ill health, and asked for a furlough to enable him to visit the White Sulphur 
Springs. I directed the secretary of war to grant him the furlough, and 
to inform him of the apportionment which had been made of the 10,000 
militia under the volunteer act, and if the emergency should arise which 
would make it necessary to increase the force under his command, that a 
thousand volunteers in Arkansas, and another in Missouri, raised agreeably 
to this act, would be enrolled and held ready for the service. 

This force, aided by the portions of the dragoon regiments that would 
be stationed in that quarter, and those of the regular army already there, 
was deemed amply sufficient for the protection of the frontier near the 
Indians referred to. There are no reasons set forth in the requisition 
which the General has since made upon you, to justify the belief that the 
force above enumerated will be insufficient, and I cannot therefore sanction 
it at the present time. To sanction that requisition for the reasons which 
accompany it, would warrant the belief that it was done to aid Texas, 
and not from a desire to prevent an infringement of our territorial or 
national rights. . ; 

I deeply regret that the Tennessee volunteers, whose prowess and patri- 
otism are displayed so promptly on all occasions that threaten the peace or 
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safety of their beloved country, have been called out on this occasion 
without proper consideration. They can for the present only be mustered 
into the service and discharged. If there are funds appropriated out of 
which they can be paid, an order to this effect will be given.’ 

The ten thousand volunteers authorized under the late act of Congress 
are intended for one year’s service, and must be employed to meet all 
necessary calls for the defence of our frontier borders. Should the 
occasion arise for a greater number on the western frontier, the call will 
be made on Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, and Illinois. There is, however, 
no information to justify the apprehension of hostilities to any serious 
extent from the western Indians. Should a necessity arise, the brigade 
from East Tennessee will be ordered to the western frontier as soon as 
their services can be dispensed with where they are now employed. 

I would barely add further, that the authority given you by the order 
of the 4th of May, having been satisfied, by yielding to the requisition 
of General Gaines, a new authority from the Department of War was 
necessary to authorize you to comply with that of the 28th of June. 

The government of the United States having adopted, in regard to 
Mexico and Texas, the same rule of neutrality which had been observed in 
all similar cases before, it was not to have been expected that General 
Gaines should have based his requisition for additional military force 
on reasons plainly inconsistent with the obligations of that rule. Should 
Mexico insult our national flag, invade our territory, or interrupt our 
citizens in the lawful pursuits which are guaranteed to them by the treaty, 
then the government will promptly repel the insult, and take speedy repa- 
ration for the injury. But it does not seem that offences of this character 
have been committed by Mexico, or were believed to have been by General 
Gaines. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


To Francis P. Buarr. 
Private 
HERMITAGE, August 12, 1836. 

My dear sir, As you will have seen from the Public Journals I reached 
home on the evening of the 4th exausted with bad roads and continued 
rains and my horses broke down. I am fearful that my fine lead horse 
will never get over his situation. it cost me as much for horse shewing 
and mending carriage as for other expences, we average about three 
shews a day until all my horses feet was torn to the quik and left almost 
without hoofs, but I am hear, mended much on the journey until the 
continued dampness gave me a bad cold and cough which I am now 
labouring under, and the pain in my side has returned also, and I fear I 
will have to use the lancet soon. I found all the family in improved 
health—say to mrs. Blair that there never were such.a change in any one 
as in little Rachel, Sarahs. Emilys Rachel is not so well. we all Join in 
kind salutations to you, Mrs. Blair Miss Elisabeth and present our 

? In a letter to C. A. Harris, acting Secretary of War (Aug. 7, 1836), Jackson repeated 


these ideas and cast severe censure on General Wool for exceeding th m 
f ) e qu 
authorized for Tennessee. See also his letter to Wool Aug. 23, 836, fa. See Pes 
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kind congratulations to your son and his Lady—the two little Rachels 
send their kind thanks to Miss Lissy for her presents to them. 

a! have duly noted your letter. Who give Genl Scott Genl Jessups letter 
will be a subject of Enquiry when I return—however it is immaterial— 
the delay of Genl Scott at Columbus, with his unacountable order to Jessup 
to halt when near to the Indians,’ when one hours delay might have been 
the cause of the Indians escape was sufficient proof of his want of capacity 
to fight Indians, and was sufficient ground to recall him from the command 
against Indians, indeed he reported himself sick at augustus and had 
permission to return to N. York, when Genl Jessup was order[ed] to the 
command of the Georgia and alabama Troops, and Scott ought to have 
retired and not have obtruded himself on the command assigned to Jessup, 
but when he did, he ought to [have] acted with Promptness and put this 
puny Indian war down in ten days. Genl Scott had ought to know, I had 
no hostile feeling towards him—the shameful proceedings in Florida, 
with the panic that pervaded every where which had tarnished the repu- 
tation of our army ought to have induced every military man to have 
exerted themselves to have regained the armies lost military character. 
the enquiry will be, has Genl Scott so acted, if so, he will stand acquitted, 
if not, he will stand condemned. The reply you have made to the 
Neapolitan was just. ?could any christian countenance the horid treachery 
and massacre of Fanning, and his men, after seducing them to surrender 
under written Terms subscribed by the proper authority. for this act 
Santa Anna forfeighted his life on the just principles of retaliation, and 
policy could only Justify sparing him, and that was to get Texas cleared 
of the Mexican without the great sacrafice of men that might have been 
made in obtaining possession of Goliad, and the alamo—but if the Mexi- 
cans disavow his acts, and attemp[t] to renew her acts of butchery, then, 
I would retaliate to the knifehandle and not only put to death the officers 
with Santa anna at the head, but the soldiery, one for one. if Mexico 
made it a war of extermination, I would meet her by eye, for eye, tooth for 
a tooth, until she would learn to act like christians. 

How has this Clerk Editor become acquainted with my opinion. I have 
had no conversation with him on this subject as far as I recollect. I have 
had but one opinion on this subject, and that was he had forfeighted his 
life by the laws of a just retaliation, but it was humanity in Houston to 
spare him on the conditions agreed upon, and if these condi[tions] were 
not fulfilled St. anna was retained as a fit subject for retaliation if it 
became necessary. Your prudence and judgt. I have no doubt will guide 
you right in the case of Genl Scott. Why the Editor of the Neapolitan 
would drag my name into view as it reguards St anna I know not, and 
if he has become the Editor of a Foreign Government he is unfit for a 
clerk in the war department. . 


1 Scott to Jesup, Columbus, June’ 17, 1836, in Proceedings of the Military Court of In- 
quiry, 24 Cong., 2 sess., Senate Docs., no. 224, p. 445; whereupon Jesup wrote to Blair 
June 20 (ibid., p. 454) a letter which he asked him to show to the President, who indorsed 
on it an order to the Secretary of War to recall Scott to Washington “in order that an 
inquiry be had into the unaccountable delay in prosecuting the Creek war, and the failure 
of the campaign in Florida”. For Scott's side of the controversy see his Autobiography, 


I. 262-274. 
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Major Donelson promised to write you as soon as we got here the 
signs of the times as they appeared on our journey hither, whether he 
has done so I cannot tell. I can only say that the White and Bell delusion 
is wearing away very fast in Tennessee. Sulivan, Washington, Green, 
and Hawkins will all give majorities against White. I am invited to a 
dinner, barbecue, on the 20th. it, I expect will be numerously attended. 
say to Col Earle and Major Noland I have recd their letters but have not 
time or health to write them now—give my respects to them and major 
Lewis and all friends, and believe me yrs 


P.S. I shall be with you about the first of october. 


To PosTMASTER GENERAL KENDALL.* 


HERMITAGE, August 12, 1836. 

. . . . The view you have taken of our affairs with Mexico and Texas 
is certainly a Just view, and one which you will find I have adopted. I 
have determined to maintain a strict neutrality, and have, as you will 
have seen in the public Journals before this reaches you, disapproved of 
the requisition of Genl Gains, and ordered the men assembled and 
organized by Governor Cannon and the Governors of Ky. Mississippi 
and Louisiana to be mustered and discharged. You will discover that 
the basis on which Genl Gains made the requisition was the movement of 
the Mexican Troops into Texas, which basis was a violation of that 
nutrality which we had assumed, and was in fact, and which Mexico might 
have viewed an act of war upon her if it had been carried into effect, and 
I have no doubt was intended by Gains to get troops there who would have 
at once went over to the Texan army; but I have stopped it in the bud. 
And you will find there has been no possible movement by the Indians, 
and [that] the whole has been projected in New Orleans; however, a 
full investigation, in due time, will be had. Genl Gains would do any act 
to injure and implicate the administration. 

Your fears about taking possession of Nacogdoches will vanish when 
the true cause for this movement is made known. This movement was 
ordered by the Government, and made known by the Secretary of State to 
the Mexican Minister, Mr Gorostisa, and acquiesced in by him. We 
contend, from the words and spirit of the treaty, that all the navigable 
waters of the Sabine belong and was intended to belong to the United 
States by the contracting parties, and as I am advised will be able to shew 
from the ancient map of Spain that the western branch that falls into the 
Sabine lake and makes the Sabine river and bay, was known by the name 
of the Sabine at the time Louisiana was ceded, and if the northern branch 
is taken as the Sabine, a large portion of our citizens ceded with Louisiana 
would be retroceded by the treaty with Spain. ,.We have been anxious to 
run this line for a long time, [but] Mexico has not been ready to join us; 
Texas has resolved herself independent of Mexico, and we have now to 
contend with Texas as well as Mexico with regard to our limits. Texas 


1 Cincinnati Commercial, Feb. 4, 1870. 
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would claim the boundery as claimed by Mexico, and was about to take 
possession and claim it by right of that possession. We take possession 
and will hold it with a perfect understanding when the line is run and 
established if our possession is west of the established boundary, we 
withdraw our Troops within the boundry thus established by our Com- 
missioners. Thus you see we will act with the knowledge and acquiesence 
of the Minister of Mexico, and with the view of keeping out of collision 
with Texas. I have very little doubt but Genl Gains wishes were to give 
the possession to Texas that their claim might be strengthened by that 
possession, because he was ordered at first to take a position as far ad- 
vanced as Nacogdoches, but he did not, and by a late order was directed to 
occupy it, neither Texas nor Mexico being in possession, and there keep 
our Indians at peace and sustain our neutrality. You will now see that we 
cannot be charged with a violation of our neutrality, by Mexico, and our 
own safety required the possession as it regards Texas..... 


To Asspury DICKINS. 


HERMITAGE, August 17, 1836. 

My dear sir, I have just received your letter of the Irst. instant, in- 
closing a translation of a note from Mr. Gorostisa dated 27th of july,’ 
and a copy of your reply to it of august Irst and also a copy of another 
note from Mr. Gorostisa of the 28th of July, with your reply of the Irst 
of august all of which is fully approved. 

you will have seen before this reaches you, published in the Nashville 
papers, and have recd. a copy, of my letter to Governor Cannon, disapprov- 
ing the requisition of Genl Gains and ordering the men to be mustered 
and discharged. my reasons given for this order and di[sa]pproval must 
be satisfactory both to the mexican minister and to his Government, 
and convince them that whilsts we require a faithful fulfilment of their 
treaty engagements, that we will strictly adhere to ours, and are determined 
to maintain a strict nutrality between Mexico and Texas. 

I have been so surrounded with company, and committees of invitation, 
and public business since I have reached home, that my labours are 
incessant, and I have not had time yet, to see the whole of my farm. I 


shall be with you about the first of October. 
In haste I am very respectfully 


To BrIGADIER-GENERAL JOHN ExLtis WOOL. 


NASHVILLE, August 23, 1836. 
D’r sir, your letter without date, but Post marked august 15th, is this 
moment recd. just as I was leaving this place for Mrs. Coffees, Alabama 
and I have but a moment to reply to it. 


1July 27, 1836, Gorostiza, Mexican minister, protested to Dickins, acting Secretary 
of State, against the assembling of troops by Gaines on the Sabine River where they 
could cross into Texas. On the 28th he called attention to language by F. P. Blair in 
the Globe seeming to attribute to Jackson harsh sentiments about the president of Mexico. 
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It is to be much regretted that an access of 1200 hundred men over 
the requisition made on this state by the War Department have been 
received by you, mustered into the service of the united states and particu- 
larly that you should believe that under your instructions you were athor- 
ized to muster and receive more than the requisition made under the law. 
how could such an idea be taken up under your instructions when applied to 
the act of Congress and the requisition made on Tennessee. The act of 
congress authorised the raising of 10,000 volunteers. this precise number 
and no more could be raised under the law, and appropriations for the 
service of that number was made. When the law passed the President as 
the act authorised him apportioned the 10,000 to the several States and 
Territories, most exposed, and engaged in Indian hostilities—a larger 
portion was requird from Tennessee than her population would authorise, 
but she covered the states of Alabama and Georgia and Florida engaged in 
hostilities, and bordered on the cherokees whose attitude was a threatened 
hostility, and it is strange that the Governor and yourself did not at once 
recollect, that the President had no power to legislate or alter the law, 
that his whole power was to execute and see that the laws were faithfully 
executed; and whilst I feel sensibly for the injury and expence that those 
brave and patriotic men have been put to and whilst I admire that patriotic 
zeal which brought them voluntarily into the field, I have no power to 
order them to be paid until there is an appropriation made by Congress. 
all my influence will be made to procure them Justice, but a moments 
reflection will shew you that no more than those authorised by the requi- 
sition of the Dept of war can be legally paid. suppose every state and 
Territory had presented 1200 men over the requisition and been accepted, 
we would have in the field 15,000, under the act of Congress authorising 
only 10,000, to be raised—?what would congress say to this, would they 
not move an impeachment for a violation of the law. if it did not, it would 
fail to do its duty. You will there[fore] pay those in East Tennessee 
organised into a Brigade agreable to the requisition, and for the excess 
await the appropriation by congress, as there can be no appropriation for 
any but those authorised by the requisition under the law, and as ap- 
portioned to each state and Territory. 


In haste I am yours respectfully 


To ANDREW JACKSON, JR. 


NASHVILLE, August 23, 1836. 
D'r Andrew, I forgot to request that you would go up to Mr. Williams, 
near Col Elliotts in sumner and look at his stock of hoggs. you recollect 
that Capt McCall informed us that he had proposed selling and moving 
this fall and his hoggs averaged about 400 lbs. each. our stock wants 
changing and we will want a good deal of Pork. The capt..also said that 
Genl Deshias stock of hoggs were to be sold, I think, on the 27th instant. 
it might be well to attend that sale and purchase if you find them good, 

and the terms of sale will give us the proceeds of our cotton to meet it. 
I hope you will not forget, that I wish the old pasture south of the 
mill race sowed down in blue grass and herds grass, and wheat this fall 
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so that we may have pasture for colts—I mean as soon as the hemp comes 
off, and the flat and moist ground sowed with herds grass, timothy and 
red clover for meadow—this ground must be well and deep plowed, 
and then harrowed and the seed brushed in. we must seed well or we never 
can reap well and I discover all oats, hemp, and millet has been badly and 
slovenly sowed. We must plow better and cultivate less, and we will 
produce more. I leave here this morning and hope to be with you the 2nd 
proximo. Kiss sarah and the little ones for me and believe me 
affectionately yours 


Francis P. BLAIR TO JACKSON. 


WaASHINTON, August 24, 1836. 

.. . . We are beaten in N. Carolina, by the inertness of our friends 
and the vile false hoods and panic got up on the negroe question. If we 
had any man of vigor in the state, I believe it could still be carried in 
Novr., but there never was such a yea-nay set. Saunders * writes that he 
thinks they are so disheartened, they cannot be brought to make the 
necessary exertion, though he believes it might be successful!! I am 
vexed most at the bad effect it will have in Tennessee, for which I would 
swap the whole south, beyond Virginia. All of us are well and affec- 
tionately yours, 


To BRIGADIER-GENERAL EDMUND P. GAINEs.? 


HERMITAGE, September 4, 1836. 

Sir, I have received your letter of the 11th of August last by Lt. 
Ketchum, accompanied by that of your’s to Genl Austin of the 4th of 
August and to Mr. Burnet of the 3d of August, all of which are duly noted. 

The Mexican Authorities, through their Minister at Washington, 
have long since notified us, that no act of St. Anna, since his capture, 
and no agreement of his with the authorities of Texas will be recognized 
as binding on the Mexican Government; and that in accordance with this 
determination Genl Filasola has been called to Mexico under an arrest to 
answer for his obedience to St. Anna’s orders to him to evacuate Texas. 
Under such circumstances it is obvious that the Government of the United 
[States] cannot undertake to guarantee the observance of the stipulations 
which are the subject of any agreement between the authorities of Texas 
and Genl St. Anna. Before the United States can take such a step, or 
interpose its friendly offices as mediator or umpire in arranging the terms 
by which the contest between Mexico and Texas can be terminated, it is 
necessary for both the parties to concur in an invitation to this effect 
and to manifest their willingness to abide by the decision which would 
follow such a reference to our impartiality and friendship. At present 
therefore we can be guided only by those obligations and duties which 


1 Gen. Romulus M. Saunders, see p. 212, note 2, ante. 
1 Copy. Handwriting of A. J. Donelson. 
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grow [out] of our relations to Mexico as they exist prior to the civil war 
with Texas, and independently of any claims which the latter may have 
acquired. 

In this point of view ours is a state of strict neutrality in reference to 
the struggle of Texas for independence: and you as the commander of our 
forces on that frontier must religiously observe and maintain it. Among 
the duties of Mexico is that of preventing the Indians within her Territory 
from waging war upon our citizens; and if she is unwilling or unable to 
perform this duty the laws of nations and of self defence will authorise 
us to do it for her. If you should be satisfied that the Territory of Mexico 
affords succour or shelter to any body of Indians that are disturbing the 
peace of our frontier, it is therefore not to be presumed that Mexico will 
take offence at your adoption of the most speedy and decisive means to 
punish them and deprive them of the power of repeating their assaults 
upon the lives and property of our citizens. To this end it will be lawful 
for you to take an advanced position the most favorable to the security of 
our frontier and you will be authorised in pursuing the Indians wherever 
they are to be found without regard to the Mexican or the now claimed 
Texian limits. You must be careful however not to be deceived by the 
evidence on which you act. Unless the necessity exists, unless there are 
actual disturbances of the peace of the frontier, or a moral certainty that 
the Indians are in hostile array for the purpose and are drawing their 
means of operation from the Territory of Mexico, occupation of an 
advanced post beyond our limits must be avoided. If however you have 
evidence that the Indians are committing hostilities and pass thro’ or 
otherwise use the Territory of Mexico in promoting their objects your 
responsible duties as commander of our army charged with the defence 
of that frontier, authorise and require [you to] pursue them wherever they 
can be found. 

I would caution you against holding any correspondence with the 
chiefs of Mexico or Texas, except as pointed out in the instructions you 
have received or may receive from the Government. You are aware that 
the Mexicans have charged your soldiers with fighting the battle and 
defeating them at St. Jacinto. I know that there never was a more ground- 
less charge: but it nevertheless shews the necessity of caution on your part. 


To GENERAL SAMUEL HovusTON, 


HERMITAGE, September 4, 1836. 
Genl Saml Houston 
commander in chief of the army of the Texian Republic. 

Sir, your letter of the oth ultimo dated at Nacogdoches (Texas) with 
the documents therein referred to was recd. by express on my way from 
Florence hither, where I reached on the, 3rd instant, and hasten to acknowl- 
edge its receipt. ~ 

I have duly examined the contents of your letter and the other documents 
referred to, and regret that Mexico by her Minister Mr. Gorrastisa has 
made known to this Government, that Mexico does not, nor will not 
recognize any act of Genl Santa Anna, as President of Mexico, since he has 
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been made Prisoner, and that the agreement made by him with Texas will 
not be recognised, and agreed to by Mexico. you will at once see that 
until the Govt. de facto of Mexico, asks the friendly interposition of our 
good offices to put an end to the war I cannot interfere—if she does, it 
will give us pleasure to become the mediator between you. I shall set out 
in a few days for washington, and will there make your note to me, and that 
of Genl St anna, the basis of an interview with the Mexican Minister. In 
the mean time I would remark, that I have seen a report that Genl St. anna 
was to be brought before a military court, to be tried and shot. nothing 
now could tarnish the character of Texas more than such an act at this 
late period. it was good policy as well as humanity that spared him—it 
has given you possession of Goliad and the Alamo without blood, or loss 
of the strength of your army—his person is still of much consequence to 
you, he is the pride of the Mexican soldiers and the favorite of the 
Priesthood and whilst he is in your power the priests will not furnish the 
supplies necessary for another campaign, nor will the regular soldier 
voluntarily march when their reentering Texas may endanger or cost 
their favorite Genl his life, therefore preserve his life and the character 
you have won; and let not his blood be shed unless it becomes necessary 
by an imperative act of just retaliation for Mexican massacres hereafter. 
this is what I think, true wisdom and humanity dictates. 

I inclose you a letter to Genl St anna which you will please seal and 
cause to be delivered to him. 

I am Genl with great respect your mo. obdt. servt. 


To GENERAL ANTONIO LOPEZ DE SANTA ANNA. 


HERMITAGE, September 4, 1836. 

Sir, I have the honor of acknowledging the receipt of your letter of the 
4th of July last, forwarded by Genl Samuel Houston commander in chief 
of the army of the republic of Texas, under cover of one from him, and 
Transmitted by Genl. Gains by express. The great object of these com- 
munications, on both sides, appears to be, to put an end to the dissasterous 
cruelties of the civil war now raging between Mexico and Texas, and 
asking the interference of the united states, to aid in the accomplishment 
of so humane and desirable an object. 

I sincerely regret to find from your letter that you have been prevented 
from carrying into effect the agreement with Texas by the indiscretion 
you have alluded to, when you had in view so desirable, humane, and 
beneficial results to both Governments as the blessings of peace and a 
friendly intercourse between them based upon the principles of a just 
reciprocity, so beneficial to both countries. 

The Government of the United States are anxious to cultivate peace and 
friendship with all nations, and having adopted the principle, that all 
nations have the right to alter, amend, and change their own Government 
as the sovereign power, the people, chose.we never interfere with the policy 
of other nations nor permit them to interfere with our internal policy, 
but upon all occasions where our friendly interposition is asked to aid in 
restoring peace and tranquility to others, freely yield it—but in the present 
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case, we have been notified thro the minister of Mexico, that since 
your misfortune of being made prisoner, that none of your agreements as 
President and commander of the Mexican [Government] with the author- 
ities of Texas would be recognised by the de facto Government of Mexico 
it being [obvious?] your powers ceased with your capture. therefore 
until the existing Government of Mexico ask our friendly offices be- 
tween the Contending parties, Mexico and Texas, we cannot interfere, 
but should Mexico ask it, our friendly offices will, with pleasure, be 
afforded to restore peace and put an end to this inhuman warfare at whose 
acts of barbarity and massacre has occasioned every christian people and 
humanity to shudder and condemn. 

Your letter and that of Genl Houston commander in chief of the Texian 
Army, will be made the basis, of an early interview with the Minister of 
Mexico at Washington. These communications will hasten my return to 
Washington, to which place I will set out in a few days and reach there 
by the first of October next. in the mean time I hope Mexico and Texas 
will both find that war is one of the greatest evils, and will pause before 
another campaign can increase the evils which you were so anxious [to] 
avert. 

IT am respectfully yr. mo. obdt. servt. 


To ANDREW JACKSON, JR. 


On STEAMBOAT NEAR MarieTTA, September 22, 1836. 

Dear Andrew, This is the 5th day I have been on the water, often 
rubbing the bottom, crouded in a small Boat, and almost suffocated with 
heat, altho daily raining more or less upon us, and annoyed with mus- 
kettoes—from all which you may conclude we are not enjoying much 
pleasure, still having met a rise of about 11 Inches water we are en- 
couraged that we will be able to reach Wheeling tomorrow morning by 
water. Altho we have experienced the inconvenience of a small and 
crouded boat and very warm and unpleasant weather, the water convay- 
ence was a godsend to us, as my horses would not have been able to have 
performed the journey all the way over land. 

Altho it would have given me great pleasure to have had you, sarah, 
and our dear little ones with me, still I am content that you were not, as 
the dear little ones must have suffered much, if not thrown into sickness 
by what must have been their situation on Board. Altho not with me 
I hope you are all enjoying health, and that in all the month of November 
next I will have the pleasure of seeing you with me in the city of washing- 
ton. I wish you with me early that you may aid me in packing up and 
preparing for our return to the Hermitage where I hope to spend the 
ballance of my days with you and my dear little family in peace and quiet. 

From the continued fall of rain upon us on our journey, I conclude it has 
been so with you—this with the unttsual warfnth must be*distructive to 
our cotton. let this be as it may we must be content. If the hands cannot 
be employed picking out cotton you ought to have the ploughs running 
preparing our meadows for sowing and the colts lotts for Grass, as we 
must change our culture in part from cotton and turn our attention to 
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stock, hemp and perhaps tobacco, as I am convinced from the change of the 
seasons we must not depend upon the cotton crop entirely, for a support. 

I engaged Mr Bugg to see Mr Barry Williams about his stock, and 
write you. I have directed him to engage some pork with the stock hoggs. 
you will want from five to ten thousand pounds of pork more, I think, 
than you will raise. it has opened at $5 and a half in ohio, and will be very 
high this season, and the sooner you can make the engagement the better— 
with these brief remarks I leave it entirely to your own judgtment where 
and what quantity of pork to engage. 

I wish you to sell our young studs, at least two of them, as we have 
too many on hand—-sell on a credit if you cannot for cash, having the 
debt well secured—write me often, I shall be uneasy until I hear from 
you, I want to hear how my dear little andrew is, and write me how Emily 
and all Major A.J. Donelsons family are and whether the major has set 
out for the city and how Lucinda and all our connections are... . . 


To ANDREW J. DoNELSON.' 


WASHINGTON, October 2, 1836. 

My dear Major, I reached here yesterday to breakfast, expecting, as I 
had not recd. any letter from you on my way hither, I should find one in 
waiting for me here. in this I was mistaken, and spent the night in melan- 
ard gloom and in fore bodings of unpleasant information from our dear 

mily. 

This morning I received yours of the 21st ultimo and with painful 
sensations read the melancholy information of her continued ill health 
and fore bodings of the result of her disease. I trust in the mercy of a kind 
superintending providence that he will restore her to health and bless her 
dear little children with her kind superintending care they so much need 
at their present tender years, and prolong her life to be a comfort to you 
in your declining years. But my dear Andrew, should providence will it 
and call her hence you must summons up all your fortitude to meet the 
melancholy event, keeping in mind how necessary your life becomes to 
your dear children, when the duty of a mothers care for her children 
devolves on the father and unites in him the duty of the mother and the 
father both. Still I have a hope that as the hemirage has ceased and the 
fever checked she will soon recover, for which present to her my affection- 
ate regards with my prayer for her speedy recovery and your safe arrival 
soon here, with all your dear little ones. 

I have no doubt of every republican state in the union going for Van 
Buren and Johnston. Col R. M. Johnston says to me in a letter of the 
13th ulto that Kentucky will carry the Johnston and Van Buren tickett. 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Maryland will go for VanBuren, and he will 
get every state in‘the union but Massachusetts, Vermont, and South 
Carolina I believe.” I have ‘just recd. a letter from Mr Burton detailing a 


1 Library of Congress, Donelson Papers. 
2 The majority of votes in Vermont, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Ohio, Indiana, 
and Kentucky went to Harrison, in Georgia and Tennessee to White, in Massachusetts to 


Webster, in South Carolina to W..P. Mangum. 
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rencounter he had with the hired assasins of Bell, White and Co. but as I 
am not certain that this will reach you before you set out I will forbear 
comment. Mr B. says he gave them bloody heads and came off con- 
quorer.e. 


To VicE-PRESIDENT VAN BuREN.* 


Private 
WASHINGTON, October 2, 1836. 

my dear sir, My letter from the Hermitage and those from Major 
Donelson will have informed you of the causes which prevented us from 
visitting the falls of Niagera on our return as we expected. The sudden 
attack of Mrs. Donelson by a severe and alarming hemerage has detained 
major Donelson with her, and god only knows whether he will be able to 
leave her, or her health permit him to bring her to the city this fall. I 
detained as long as my official duties would permit and was obliged to 
travel without him in company of two friends, Col Love and Doctor 
Gwinn, who came on merely to accompany me—this will I am sure bea 
sufficient excuse for my not visitting the falls as I anticipated. I have recd. 
this morning a letter from Major Donelson dated the 2Irst ultimo, in 
which he despairs of Emily, altho he says she is now clear of fever but 
very weak and has those symptoms of pulmonary disease, “a kind of 
stupor ”. I still hope for the best, and soon to hear from him that she is 
so far recovered as he can either leave her or that she can come on with him. 

When I left home, sarahs son Andrew was quite unwell with croup; I 
have recd a letter from her of the 19th ult. in which she informs that the 
boy has recovered and her and Andrew will set out soon to join me, and 
adds that she thinks Emily is better. I hope so, but still remain uneasy as 
to her fate. I pity the majors situation—her loss would unman him, and 
be a lamentable bereavement to her family. 

I can say to you that the political horrison is bright and cheering. I 
have recd. to day a letter from Col Johnston in which he says Kentucky 
will go for the nominees of the Baltimore convention. if so Harrison will 
not get a state in the union, nor can White except Tennessee, and from the 
recoil there I do not believe he will get Tennessee. Our friends there 
remained too long supine, they have taken the field at last and Mr. Burton 
in Bell District has come forth and addressed the people in opposition to 
Bell and White—their hired bullies attempted to silence him and he had 
two rencounters in which he says he gave two of them broken heads, and 
found himself sustained by a majority of the people. that is Bell and 
Whites strong hold. in 4 counties in East Tennessee White will loose a 
majority of at least 4000, the western District will give a majority against 
him as I believe middle Tennessee will. there is a great change and as the 
ball has began to roll I do not know where it will stop, but one thing I do 
know that in four months from now, Bell, Whiteand Co, willbe politically 
destroyed. I do not think White will get the state altho great exertions 
in barbecues and speeches are made for him, but the people are awakened 
and will not vote for White when they know he cannot be elected and that 
the exertions made now are to favour Harrisons election. 


1 Library of Congress, Van Buren MSS. 
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I arrived here yesterday morning, my health is improved, but I find 
much business has accumulated, and if major Donelson does not come on 
soon I will find myself greatly oppressed with business. When will you be 
here—can you be here by the middle of next month. Several Gentlemen 
have announced their names and I must close—let me hear from you soon. 

In haste yr friend 


P.S. I have recd. you two letters here with Mr. Slidells inclosed. 


To Cuter Justice TANEY. 


WASHINGTON, October 13, 1836. 

My Dear sir, As the close of my administration approaches I have turned 
my thoughts to the subject of a farewell address, as a means of rendering 
a last service to my country. It strikes me, that in quitting public life, 
the motives of whatever I may suggest as the experience of a long life 
spent in the discharge of public duties will be more impartially considered 
than any communication made at a time when my anxiety for the success 
of my measures might be suspected of warping my opinions, and when the 
interests of an opposing party produced an inclination in all under its 
influence, to judge most uncharitably of my intentions. I have supposed 
therefore, that a plain and honest expression of the principles which have 
given direction to my public course, a review of the measures springing 
from them, with such comments as may be calculated to impress upon the 
mind of my countrymen the true scope of all my efforts, however I may 
have failed in the accomplishment of them, would have a salutary influ- 
ence. 

I would like to have your opinion as to the most appropriate time for 
such an address and the mode of presenting it to the nation, if one is 
delivered at all. Ought it to be made to congress at the beginning of the 
session, concluding my annual message with it? or would it be more 
appropriate at the close of the session when the committee of the Houses 
call upon me to know if I have any further communications to make to 
them? my mind inclines to the latter mode for the reasons suggested 
above. I would be glad however, that you would consider the subject in 
all its bearings and advise me what course you would recommend. 

I would also be gratified, if consistant with your convenience, that 
you would throw on paper your thoughts as to the topics which you 
would consider most appropriate for the address, and your views generally 
of the range it should take. The events of my administration necessarily 
bring into review, that subject of all absorbing interest, our glorious 
Union—the multiplied schemes which ambitious and factious spirits 
have devised to dissolve it and throw our country into anarchy, is a point 
which as it has commanded much of my ease, and created the deepest 
solicitude during my time of service, ought to be treated as preeminantly 
important. How to impress the public with an adequate aversion to the 
sectional jelousies, the sectional parties, and sectional preferrences which 
centuring on mischievous and intrigueing individuals gave them power 
to disturb and shake our happy confederacy, is a matter which has occupied 
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my own thoughts greatly, and I would be glad you would commit to paper 
the light in which this subject strikes you most forcibly. 

The dangerous power of the United States Bank, and the dangerous 
tendency of privileged monopolies generally, and especially those privileged 
to adulterate the currency is another topic on which I would like to have 
the light of your understanding thrown. : 

It seems to me that one of the greatest threatners of our admirable 
form of Government, is the gradual consuming corruption, which is 
spreading and carrying stockjobbing, Land jobbing and every species of 
speculation into our Legislature, state and national. the greatest generator 
of the new vices which are I fear, undermining the purity and compli- 
cating the simplicity of our virtuous Government as left us by our 
fathers, is the paper system, which has introduced a thousand ways of 
robbing honest labour of its earnings to make knaves rich, powerful and 
dangerous—whatever demoralises the people, must tend to destroy In- 
stitutions founded solely upon their virtue. If this topic should be deemed 
proper for the paper I have in contemplation it would give me pleasure 
to have your views as to its treatment. I am so harrassed with business 
and company, and deprived as I am of the aid of major Donelson that I am 
compelled to ask the aid of friends in maturing the address I have in con- 
templation. 

I have to ask you to present me kindly to your amiable family and 
remain etc. etc. 


CHIEF JusTICE TANEY TO JACKSON. 
Private 
BALTIMORE, October 15, 1836. 

My Dear sir, I received your letter this morning and sincerely rejoice to 
find that you propose giving to your countrymen a parting address. I 
concur entirely in your suggestion that it should be the last act of your 
political life and not form a part of your annual message. The topics 
which you propose to introduce in it, ought not to be mixed up with the 
ordinary and every day business of the Government, which necessarily 
forms a part of the annual message. Your Farewell address should be 
exclusively devoted to those great and enduring principles upon which 
our institutions are founded, and without which the blessings of freedom 
cannot be preserved. It will be an invaluable legacy to your Countrymen, 
it will be received with the most affectionate confidence and gratitude, 
and its influence will be felt in future ages as well as in the present. I 
repeat that I sincerely rejoice to find that you have thought of it, and 
trust that you will carry it into execution. Any services that I can render 
will be given with real pleasure. 

I set out tomorrow morning to hold a circuit Court at Dover in Dela- 
ware, and shall I presume be absent about a weeks But the subject of your 
address will now be constantly in my mind, and if you determine to 
deliver it at the close of your political life, it will give me more time to 
deliberate on it, and to make suggestions as to its form and substance more 
worthy of your consideration. And as I hope you will determine to adopt 
that course I propose to prepare my notions on the subject and bring them 
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with [me] when I come to the Supreme Court in the beginning of January. 
I shall then have frequent opportunities of seeing you and of learning 
your wishes in all the details of this most interesting matter. If however 
you prefer having my suggestions at an earlier day have the goodness to 
let me know. The Circuit Court for Maryland will commence in the 
beginning of November and will last perhaps two or three weeks. But 
I shall be out of Court during the whole of December. Yet if necessary 
a find time to attend to your wishes during the session of the Circuit 
ourt. 

Allow me to congratulate you on the auspicious result of the Pennsyl- 
vania Elections. At the present time and under present circumstances 
the elections of that State were more important to the cause of freedom 
than they have ever been before or can ever perhaps be again. They furnish 
a proud evidence of the spirit, the independence, and the purity of the 
freemen of that State, and give a new assurance that they will never 
barter their liberties for money nor shrink before the frowns of the 
moneyed aristocracy. The same spirit will I doubt not be found to prevail 
in the great majority of the people of the U. States, and congratulating 
you on the bright prospects of our country which you so largely con- 
tributed to produce 

I am D’r sir with the Highest respect 


CHIEF JUSTICE TANEY TO JACKSON, 


BALTIMORE, October 27, 1836. 

My Dear sir, I received your letter on my return from Delaware and 
my suggestions on the subject of your Farewell Address shall certainly 
be ready by the Ist of January. 

It is with the sincerest pleasure that I continue to witness the success 
of your measures. The Treasury order in relation to payments for the 
public lands * has I doubt not saved the West from a scene of bankruptcy 
and ruin which was rapidly preparing for them. And its beneficial effects 
have also been felt in the Atlantic states, for it induced their Banks to 
adopt a more cautious policy sooner than they would otherwise have done, 
and they are by that means better able at this time to meet the calls which 
must come upon them. I am convinced that the pressure now complained 
of would have been far more severe if that order had not been issued. 

The situation of the money market in England and the precautionary 
measures adopted there would no doubt be felt in some degree in this 
country under any circumstances. But a great pressure must sooner or 
later have taken place here even if the money concerns of England had 
continued perfectly easy. The main cause of the evil here is unquestionably 
the sudden and exhorbitant increase of the paper currency, and this evil 
had its origin and foundation in the immense increase of its issues by the 
Bank of the U. States, in the last months of its existence, and which 
produced, as such a course on their part always has done and always will 
do, a corresponding expansion by the State Banks. The necessary con- 


1 The Specie Circular, issued July 11, 1836, forbade the land officers to receive anything 
but specie in payment for the public lands, 
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sequence of these over issues and excessive extension of credit and of 
Bank accommodations was to create a rage for wild and mad speculations, 
which in the nature of things, unless checked in some way or other, must 
grow worse and worse and extend wider and wider, until it will bear no 
further expansion, and then the bubble bursts and ruin follows. I firmly 
believe that the Bank of the U. States has disignedly contributed as far as 
it could to produce this state of things for the purpose of influencing the 
approaching election of President, and I am convinced that it will now 
be found adding with all its might to the existing pressure by demanding 
specie from the State Banks wherever it has the power to do so. It has not 
yet abandoned its designs, nor relaxed its efforts to obtain the control of 
the General Government. 

The Deposite Bill of the last session which was so earnestly supported 
by the friends of the Bank, has certainly added a good deal to the present 
distress in the money market. The greater part of the surplus revenue had 
been loaned to Merchants in the Commercial cities, and the mere transfer 
of it from the Banks which had loaned it out, to other Banks in the 
same city withdrew it at once from the hands that had borrowed it; 
and for a time indeed necessarily withdrew it from commercial operations. 
For the Banks to which it was transferred would not in a single day or a 
single week discount upon the whole amount thus received; especially as 
a large portion of what they have received must soon be again transferred 
to the several states who may chuse to deposite it with other agents. 
Indeed it is the mercantile community, who had been the borrowers of 
the greater part of the surplus, that suffer most from this Deposite Law. 
The news-papers under their influence were the most clamorous for the 
measure and they are now reaping its bitter fruits. However it is but a 
repetition of the folly they committed in 1833-4, in which they were 
the principal sufferrers from their own efforts to create a panic. Then 
they attempted to throw the blame of the pressure on the removal of the 
Deposites from the Bank of the U. States, and now they attempt to 
throw it on the Treasury order in relation to the public lands. There is 
no more foundation for the one, than there was for the other. In both 
cases they are the chief authors of their own difficulties, and they are 
obviously as a class more easily led astray by their political leaders than 
any other class of our citizens. The currency will however be always liable 
to these ruinous fluctuations while it continues to be of paper, and 
nothing will cure the evil but the success of your great plan of restoring 
the Constitutional currency of Gold and silver. I had hoped that the 
State Governments would have seen their true interests and have entered 
more promptly and effectually upon the work of reformation. But I 
now fear that their general co-operation will hardly be obtained from the 
influence exercised in some of them by the paper making corporations and 
speculators ; and that it will become ne¢essary fot Congress to take some 
measures which may effectually prevent the issues of small notes. The 
currency will not be entirely stable until no note under twenty dollars 


on be issued and for my own part I should prefer to go up gradually to 
UN Paes Be 
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To Mrs. AnpREw J. DonELson.* 


WASHINGTON, October 31, 1836. 

M y dear Emily, Your letter to your dear Major was received by him 
this morning. We are all rejoiced to hear you are better, and our 
prayers are offered up for your speedy recovery, but for this you must 
keep your mind calm, and not expose yourself so that you may take cold, 
in good weather take exercise in the carriage in moderation, and increase 
it with your gaining strength. Your dear husband will send you on a 
ag from Dr Hunt, which you will attend to and will be of service we 

ope. 

The Major is working night and day to get his work in signing patents 
so that he may return to you—he had upwards of 40,000 when he reached 
here to sign all prepared for his signature.? he will be with you the first 
moment after he can close this absolute necessary duty, and my dear 
Emily you must bear his absence with patience as it is a very necessary and 
imperious one, as you were unable to travel with him, and his duty com- 
pelled him to do, as these grants without his signature would have been 
entirely lost to the public and he subject to the censure of a vindictive 
world for the same. 

I sincerely rejoice to hear of the good health of the children. kiss them 
all for me, say to Jackson I wish him to write me, and tell my dear little 
Rachel, Mary and John that they must not forget me. I hope you will be 
able to travel with the Major when he returns. 

Sarah and Andrew with their little ones are at Philadelphia, will return 
in a few days. Your memorandum will be attended to, and the childrens 
clothing sent on by the first safe opportunity, but I fear the first that will 
offer will be Andrew and the Major. Andrew is obliged to be home soon 
after his return from Philadelphia. We are surprised, in your situation, 
that William or Stockly does not write often to inform us of your health 
and the childrens. Sarah told me she would write you from Philadelphia, 
I hope she will give my kind salutations to your dear old mother, the 
children and all our connections, and accept of my sincere prayers for 
your speedy recovery. we have a lonely, but busy time here. Mr. Earle 


salutes you kindly. 
Your affectionate uncle 


1 Library of Congress, Donelson Papers. Mrs. Donelson had recently developed tuber- 
culosis. Her husband, detained in Washington, and unaware of the seriousness of her 
situation, finally set out for Nashville on Dec. 1. When he reached his home his wife 
was dead. See also Jackson to Mrs. Donelson, Nov. 27, 1836, post. 

2Tt was not until 1861 that Congress gave the President a private secretary. Jackson 
appointed Major Donelson a clerk in the General Land Office and gave him light duties, 
taking the remainder of his time for secretarial services. He withdrew Trist from the State 
Department, when he used him as secretary while Major Donelson was in Tennessee, in 
1831. In 1836 Major Donelson resigned his clerkship and on July 4, 1836, Andrew 
Jackson, jr., was appointed to succeed him (Niles’ Register, LI. 226). The patents men- 
tioned by Jackson in this letter were probably those dated before Donelson resigned, and 
which had accumulated during the summer, while he was in Tennessee with his wife. 
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To JAMES GADSDEN.* 


WasuincTon, November, 1836 legals 

Dear sir, your letter of the 26th Octobr. is recd. containing the un- 
pleasant news of the retrograde movement of Genl Call for the want of 
supplies.” It is true that the whole Florida war from the first to the present 
time has been a succession of blunders and misfortune, as the movement 
had been made ahead of the supplies. (when there had been so much 
ordered) and the withlacooche reached, Powells camp and supplies dis- 
covered, he ought to have been reached, defeated and his supply of corn 
etc., obtained to have forraged and sustained our troops until their own 
supplies could have been had. Why this was not done must be for those 
who had the immediate command to explain—every thing at present 1s 
wrong but I hope the energy of major Pierce * will soon put the Troops 
in motion. I sincerely regret the fate of Lane *—he had acted rashly 
and without orders, left the post where Genl Jessup expected to find him, 
disappointed in not finding and defeating powell he had got into a false 
position and could not get back as I suppose to his post, was mortified and 
destroyed himself in a moment of despair as I suppose. 

you remark “ had you receeived an answer to your letter at Greensville 
a force if required could have been had ready organised etc., etc. ?what 
force. I had given orders for the volunteers to be raised under the act of 
Congress in Georgia, Alabama, Florida and Tennessee. this being done 
and apportioned, my power ceased, until a report of them was made when 
I was to organise them etc. Genl Call was requested when charged with the 
command, to call you to his aid as quartermaster General, that as you had 
a knowledge of the country, had been with clinch * and scott your services 
would be important. by the act of congress I had no power over the 
officering the militia. I have tried all the Generals and as Genl Jessup is 
now there and in command, he I hope will finish this unfortunate business. 
the reason your Greenville letter was not answered, it had reached here, 
was sent on to Tennessee by Col Earle, receeived in the hurry of business 
and confusion of company and not answered, but as you remark there 


cannot be need [of] more men, that there are as many in Florida as might 
eat Powell and his few. 


1 Library of Congress, Donelson Papers. 


2The Seminole War lasted from 1836 to 1842. It grew out of the attempt to induce 


the Seminoles of Florida to remove west of the Mississippi in accordance with the 
treaties of Payne Landing, 1832, and of Fort Gibson, 1833. The Indians fled to the 
swamps in defense, General Scott was sent with troops to subdue them but did nothing, 
and he was recalled. Gen. R. K. Call took command, awaiting the coming of Scott’s 
successor, General Jesup, who arrived in December, 1836. His attack on the Indians 
in the Wahoo Swamp drove them before him but he did not pursue for want of supplies, 
The leader of the hostiles was Powell, a half-breed son of a white man, but better known 
as Osceola, which was his Indian name. The vigor of Jesup brought the Indians to 
an agreement to remove. They began to assemble at Tampa to embark for the West. 
Then came the attempts of white slaveholders tp rescue out, of their numbers the numer- 
ous slaves who had long lived and intermarried with the Seminoles, and all the peace 
plans were broken up. The Indians fled to the swamps and five years were spent before 
their resistance could be ended piecemeal. 

8 Benjamin K, Pierce, major Ist regiment U. S. artillery. 

4John F. Lane, captain 2d U. S. dragoons. 


& Gen. Duncan L. Clinch, who was in command at the battle of Withlacoochee, Dec. 31, 
1835. 
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Henry TOLAND TO JACKSON, 


PHILADELPHIA, November 1, 1836. 

Dear Sir, Andrew and Mrs. Jackson, with their little children arrived 
here last evening. I have not seen your son look so well at any previous 
time as he does now. They were all to go to Mr Wetherills this morning, 
who has removed to the Country, about 10 miles distant. I have not had 
the pleasure to see Mrs Jackson, but she intends returning to the City 
again in a short time. 

As a sincere friend of yours, I think it my duty to tell you the state of 
public distress now existing in this City, New York etc., etc. The price 
of money is from 3 to 4 per cent per month, and a deep felt apprehension 
exists in the public mind, that a dreadful Crisis is at hand. Every one says 
our Country is prosperous and productive, and that their is 2 or 3 times as 
much of the precious metals in it, as their has ever been in it, at any 
preceeding time. Some attribute it to one cause, some to another, but all 
are agreed, that so appalling a period in Mercantile affairs, was never 
known before. I beg you to look into it. I beg you to Consider, whether the 
steps taken by the Treasury for the transfer of money under the dis- 
tribution bill, are not premature, and whether they ought not to be arrested. 
I hope this law will be repealed on the meeting of Congress. If it be not, 
the 1/4th of the money is not to be transferred until the 1 April next. If 
the law be not repealed, the deposit Banks should be directed to place 
so much in one place, and so much in another. In this way, they could make 
the distribution without causing any remittance of specie, which always 
disturbs the public mind. 

As you are soon to retire from the direction of public affairs, I feel 
the most intense a[n]xiety, that no one shall blame you, for the errors of 
others. I have therefore taken the liberty, to write you on the actual 
state of things, and to assure you that the public distress and alarm has 
arrived at such a heighth, as to require your own supervision to ward off 
and alleviate it. I have now been 35 years in active business, and I have 
never witnessed anything comparable to the present state of things. 

I will send the Wines by the packet of to morrow. The blankets, 30 
pair, are now near Nashville, sent by way of Pittsburg. I hope you will not 
consider me intrusive in writing to you on the subjects of this letter. If 
I know myself, fidelity to you is as strong a feeling in my breast as any 
other, and I would consider myself as wanting in my duty, not to inform 
you of the true state of things, and in which you have so deep an interest 
(from considerations of public duty), in correcting, and putting an end to. 

I am very sincerely Your friend 


To ANDREW JACKSON, JR. 


Be WasHINGTON, November 5, 1836. 
My dear Andrew, I received yours of the 3rd with my dear sarahs 
inclosed, and am thankfull to that kind providence, who I trust will always 
keep you all in his holy keeping, to hear of your safe arrival with your 
friends and that you all enjoy good health, which I hope may be continued 
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to you all until you return to me. You have mistaken my admonitions, 
my son, for censure—we must look next year to our farm for our 
supplies; and we must sow well or we cannot expect to reap, therefore 
was my remarks made that we might sow, that we should have raised on 
our farm the necessary supply of wheat etc etc. as it regarded the negroes 
shoes, it grew out of what I was aware, a neglect of the overseer, as I 
urged him before I left to have the negroes shews and warm cloathing 
so as to give them in due time when the frost came, that they might be 
able to go to their work early, as I told him. from the lateness of the crop 
opening, he must have cold weather to pick it out—therefore from his 
letter I did suppose, and had a right from its tenor to believe, that to its 
date, there had been no shoes made for the negroes—this, if it had been so, 
which I find from your letter was not the case, was good cause for his 
dismissal. . 

I inclosed you yesterday Col Loves letter of the 24th ultimo, from 
which it appears they are progressing with the cotton pretty well, and our 
crop will be in the seed, about 150,000, but that there will be, as I expected, 
a scarcity of pork. This we must make up now by buying beacon next 
spring which may be then cheaper than pork is now. I have not had any 
other information from home but the letter sent you. 

As to funds, you recollect that I told you whatever was necessary for 
you and sarah and the dear little ones to draw for, and I gave you a note 
to Mr. Toland that he might aid you in having it cashed at the Girrard 
Bank—you know my situation as to present funds, and for a while a just 
oeconomy until the winter supplies for the House, which Mr. Toland is 
shipping, may be paid for. if three hundred dollars will cover your wants, 
I will meet the draft with pleasure. I have now only in Bank $1100, 
our monthly expence to meet and the wines etc., laid in by Mr Toland etc. 
etc. 

Present me affectionately to sarah and the dear little ones and kiss them 
for me. say to sarah I have not time to write her, but will the next letter 
I get from the Hermitage. say to her to attend to Elisabeth Blair, any 
thing that you do for her is gratefull to me—that family has done much 
for me, and Mrs. Blair visitted me last night, hearing I was not well. give 
my kind regards to miss Elisabeth and say to her, her father has just left 
me and all are well and in good spirits. with my prayers for the health and 
happiness of you all and hopes to see you soon, 

I am your affectionate father 


MEMORANDUM RESPECTING A, PaGrort.? 


November 15, 1836. 
Mr. Butler stated on the 15th of novbr. 1836 in executive council that 
major Lewis had shewn him the copy of a letter written by Govr. Cass to 
him, in which I had stated in conversation to him that I hadknothing but 


1 Jackson’s handwriting. The “Mr. Butler” referred to is the Attorney General 
Alphonse Pageot, chargé d'affaires for France from the withdrawal of Sérisiee envoy, 
Feb, 23, 1835, till he himself withdrew, under instructions from his government, Jan. 2, 
sale In February, eaten ees protested to ravine ® . State Forsyth (p. 329) against 
certain passages in the President’s message of 1834. e letter from S 
Cass to Lewis, June 13, 1836, is as follows: bebe ise te 
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the kindest and friendly feelings to Mr. Pagoet individually etc., etc., and 
that he had sent it to Mr. P. with a postcript that I had no objections to 
Mr. Pagoet coming back as charge de affairs. I immediately addressed a 
note to Major Lewis requesting him to furnish me with a copy of those 
letters. he sent me Govr. Cass’s which I have attached this to but not his 
to Mr Pagoet, which Mr P. said he had shewn to the King and the King in 
sending him back did it as an act of friendship to me, and a compliment to 
this Government. The facts, as it regards my feelings toward Mr. and 
Mrs. Pagoet, is truly stated in Governor Cass letter to Major Lewis, and 
was expressed by me on the application of Govr. Cass, for the information 
of Major Lewis who, Govr Cass said, was very solicitous on this subject, 
and had a desire to make it known to his daughter and Mr Pagoet, but had 
I known or suspected that it was intended to have been shewn to the King, 
it would never have been authorised to have been made to Major Lewis. 
The impropriety of such a thing, surely ought to have occurred to the 
Govr. as one of my cabinet advisers and particularly, before the Govt. 
of france had given assurances, publickly, that the publication of the 
Duc de Brolios letter was by his the Duc’s, positive instructions to Mr. P. 
made, Govr. Cass then knowing that our information was thro Mr. Fox 
the British minister, and that confidentially must have known that before 
Mr. P. was sent here it was proper, and expected, that this avowal should 
be publickly made before he could with propriety be received by this 
Government. that this was to be shewn to the King of France, if the 
Govr. knew it, was an act of great impropriety in Govr. Cass, and an 
act of impropriety to me, that I was not prepared to hear, but from this 
circumstance I have a right to exclaim, keep me from such advisers, as 
Govr. Branch, Mr. McClain, and Governor Cass. 


MEMORANDUM.? 


[November 15, 1836?] 

Remark on Major Lewis Letter respecting Govr Cass’ communication 
with regard to my private feelings towards Mr. and Mrs. Pajoet and 
Major Lewis as a father. 

Govr. Cass was one of my Cabinet and counsellors. first he did know, 
that all the information we had on the subject of the Government of France 
taking the responsibility from Mr. Pajoet of publishing the Duc de Broliw’ 
letter was confidential thro the British Government and could not be 
used. Governor Cass further knew that the French Government had pro- 


“Dear sir, Agreeably to your request I have intimated to the President your desire 
to ascertain his sentiments towards Mr. Pageot. The President has authorised me to 
say to you, that his personal feelings towards Mr. Pageot are very kind, and that he is 
sincerely desirous of his prosperity. With respect of Mr. Pageot’s public course, while 
the representative of the French Government in this country, there was but one incident 
which was not satisfactory to the President, and his own government having avowed 
that he acted by their orders in this matter, Mr. Pageot is certainly exculpated from all 
censure. In all other respects, so far as Mr. Pageot’s personal or official conduct is 
known to the President, it has been correct and honorable. This letter has been read 
by the President.” 2 ; . 

1 This paper appears without date, but it probably was written about the time of the 
preceding paper. 
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posed thro the arbiter, the British Government, that the old ministers 
and chargés withdraw[n] should not be again sent to renew our diplomatic 
relations, and that we had acceded to this proposition. all this he did know 
and heard read in the Cabiniet. Govr. Cass well knew from his enquiries of 
me that I had the kindest feelings individually to you, Mr. and Mrs. 
Pajoet, and he did know that if Mr. Pajoet was sent back it was in 
violation of the agreement between the two Governments, and if he did pre- 
sent himself it must be with an authority from the King declaring that his 
publishing the Duc de Brolius letter was by express orders of his Govern- 
ment. now if Govr Cass told you all this he did well, but this was confiden- 
tial, and I have already told you my surprise of being told in the cabinet 
that this confidential conversation had with the Govr. had been laid before 
the King and as a compliment to me Mr Pajoet was sent here. I have never 
blamed Mr. Pajoet, nor have I you for your attachment to your children 
but, I never can but blame Govr. Cass for not giving you the real 
situation between France and us, and to inform you, as I had always told 
you, that untill Mr. Pajoet was exonerated from the act of publishing 
that letter, he was excluded from all diplomatic situation here. Mr. Pajoet 
is not thus informed, and when he presents himself, as was expected, 
Does not furnish this evidence, hence the dificulty and unpleasant occur- 
rence. The letter of the Secretary of State will bring to the recollection 
his folly in this business and the exposure of our confidential conversation 
will remain as a caution against him by all who heard it thro life. A.J. 


GENERAL SAMUEL HOUSTON TO JACKSON. 


CoLtumBIA, TExaAs, November 20, 1836. 

-Dear Sir, Allow me the pleasure of introducing to the notice, and kind 
attention of your Excellency, General Antonio Lopez de Sant Anna, 
the President of the Republic of Mexico. 

The distinction, and character of Genl Sant Anna, will supercede the 
necessity of my saying any thing in his favor, so far as his reputation is a 
portion of the history of mankind! As an individual, I claim leave to 
recommend him to your manly, and generous regard. Not unaware, that 
ma[n]y circumstances connected, with the prejudices of the present time, 
may be calculated to influence, most minds; and create a feeling which if 
indulged might be injurious, to the reception, which I claim to solicit for 
Genl Sant Anna in Washington; I feel confident, that with you, he can 
at all times realise, a just estimation, of his worth, as a soldier and a Gentle- 
man. As such, I hope you will allow me to recommend him to your 
attention, and regard. 


With perfect respect and regard Your friend 


To PosTMASTER GENERAL KENDALL.? 
” *. 


' WasuHinctTon, November 24, 1836. 
My dear Sir: After you left me this evening I have passed through my 
mind the subject of recommending to Congress the propriety of chartering 


1 Cincinnati Commercial, Feb. 4, 1870. 
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a bank in the District of Columbia, upon real Banking principles, such as 
will be a model for the States. Will thank you for your views as toa 
Bank of deposit and exchange only, and also of a bank of deposit and 
exchange with the power of issuing bills, but limited as to size, that is 
to say, none under $20; to report to Congress annually its whole pro- 
ceedings, with the name of all its debtors, etc. Will you please between this 
and Monday morning next to furnish me with yr views in as concise 
form as you can. I think it my duty as I am leaving public life to make 
such a recommendation as may prove beneficial to the public, and safety of 
our currency, and if adopted by Congress for this district may have a great 
influence upon the States, and have a tendency to check the paper system 
and gambling mania that pervades our land, and must, if not checked, 
ruin our country and our liberty. 
Yrs respectfully 


To Mrs. ANDREW J. DoNELSON.* 


WasHINGTON, November 27, 1836. 

My dear Emily: Your kind and acceptable letter of the 11th inst. was 
received on the 23d, whilst I was confined to my bed by a severe 
hemorrhage from the lungs, which threatened a speedy end to my exist- 
ence; but with sincere thanks to a kind Providence, who holds our exist- 
ence here in the hollow of his hand, I have so far recovered as to be able to 
write you this letter, to acknowledge the receipt of yours, and to offer up 
to Him who made us, my most sincere and hearty thanks for his kindness 
to you in restoring you to health again, and with my prayers for your 
perfect recovery, and that you may be long spared to superintend the 
bringing up and educating of your dear children, and be a comfort to your 
dear husband, who has a great solecitude about you, and great anxiety to 
speedily return to you, but my sudden attack has detained him. 

I rejoice, my dear Emily, to find your spirits are good, and that you 
are able to take exercise daily. This is necessary to your perfect recovery; 
and I trust in a kind Providence, that in time, you will be completely re- 
stored to your health. You are young, and with care and good treatment, 
will outgrow your disease; but you must be careful not to take cold this 
winter, and as soon as Dr. Hunt’s prescription reaches you I would advise 
you to pursue it. The digitalis, I fear, is too exciting to the pulse. 

The Doctor tells me I lost from the lungs, and by the lancet and cupping, 
upwards of 60 ounces of blood, which stopped the hemorrhage, without the 
aid of that potent, but pernicious remedy to the stomach, sugar of lead. 
I am now mending as fast as I could expect, and if I can keep clear of 
taking cold this winter, I hope to be spared, and be able to return to the 
Hermitage in the spring, and again have the pleasure of seeing you and 
your dear children; to whom present me affectionately. 

My dear Emily—this chastisement by our Maker we ought to receive 
as a rebuke from him, and thank him for the mildness of it—which was to 
bring to our view, and that it may be always before us, that we are mere 
tenants at will here. And we ought to live daily so as to be prepared to 


1 Niles’ Register, LI. 338. See Jackson to Mrs. Donelson, Oct. 31, 1836, p. 433, ante. 
30 
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die; for we know not when we may be called home. Then let us receive 
our chastisements as blessings from God, and let us so live that we can say 
with the sacred poet: 


“ What though the Father’s rod 
Drop a chastising stroke, 
Yet, lest it wound their souls too deep, 
Its fury shall be broke. 


“ Deal gently, Lord, with those 
Whose faith and pious fear, 
Whose hope, and love, and every grace, 
Proclaim their hearts sincere.” 


I must close with my blessing to you and the children. May God bless 
you all, Emily farewell. 
Affectionately 


To MAUNSEL WHITE." 


WASHINGTON, December 2, 1836. 

My dear sir, I am just recovering slowly from a sever hemorrage from 
the lungs, to arrest which, the Doctor took from me upwards of 60 ozs. 
blood—this for a man of my age was a great deal, and of course has left 
me very much debilitated, so much so that I fear I will be compelled to 
confine myself closely to my room, and there attend to my official duties 
to the 3rd of March next when I will be happily, if I live, once more 
relieved from official duty and spend the remainder of those few days 
allotted to me at the Hermitage in sweet retirement where I hope to 
have the pleasure to see you. nothing will afford me more pleasure. 

The ill health of Emily Donelson deprives me of the further aid of my 
Nephew A. J. Donelson who has been with me as my private secretary 
since I have occupied the executive chair. this, at this time, I consider 
a great misfortune to me; but his first duty he owes to his dear wife. he 
intends travelling her to the south, and will pass New Orleans. can I ask, 
if he does, your kind attention to him and his dear wife Emily Donel- 


P.S. We have such information that warrants me in saying that Mr. 
Van Buren will certainly be elected by the electoral colleges; and if the 
states of Louisiana and Mississippi has given their vote for him, by a 
large majority over the whole three combined opposing candidates, and 
poor judge White, after permitting himself to be made a stool pidgeon 
for them, is abandoned by the opposition and must fall as Burr did, and 
has lost, by his conspiracy with and adhesion to Harrison and Webster 
the confidence of the republicans forever. ,. , 

I have just recd. a letter from my overseer, with a s[a]mpl[e] of our 
cotton, it is fine and I hope will meet a ready sale in your markett. I hope 
it will net 15 cents per Ib. whenever it does I wish you to sell, but you are 


A : ; ; 3 
rae beau iceri of Mrs, Elizabeth White Rodd, Lakeville, Conn., a granddaughter of 
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to be the sole judge when to sell; as you will see by the letter of my son, 
which you will have recd. before this, that I shall want part of the amt. 
sales, here, before the 3rd of March. My overseer says we will have 
from 90 to 100 bales averaging 500 Ibs. each. 


To POSTMASTER GENERAL KENDALL.} 


Private. 
WASHINGTON, December 8, 1836. 

My dear Sir: In looking over the New Orleans Bee, I find it there 
stated that a Minister from Texas is on his way hither, and may soon be 
expected here. It is also stated that the Commissioners from Mexico to 
Texas had arrived; had an interview with the [mutilated], and then with St 
anna and is supposed to acknowledge the independence of Texas and obtain 
the liberation of St anna. If this be true, and Mexico should acknowledge 
her independence then the door is open for us, without delicacy or danger. 
Still, I have no confidence in this report, and, as intimated to you the 
other day, I think it most congeniel with the principles of our Government, 
Congress being in session, and the Constitutional power of declaring war 
being vested in Congress, and [as] the acknowledgment of the Inde- 
pendence of Texas might lead to war with Mexico, that a communication 
should be made to Congress embracing these views, accompanied with the 
information obtained through our confidential agent, and referring the 
subject to Congress, as the proper power, being in session, to advise 
upon the propriety of acknowledging the Independence of Texas, assuring 
them if it be their advice to acknowledge her independence that the exec- 
utive will, with great pleasure, issue his proclamation acknowledging 
their Independence, or if their Minister should be here, by receiving him. 

On this subject I wish your views, and the form that the communication 
to Congress should be made. If your leisure will permit, I shall be happy 
to see you on Saturday, if convenient to take a family dinner at 4 o’clock 


with my little family.’ 


To ANnpREW J. DoNnELsoN.* 


WASHINGTON, December I0, 1836. 

My dear Andrew, I have the pleasure to acknowledge yours of the 7th 
instant, this morning recd. and am happy to hear that you have got steam- 
boat, and are off on the morning of the 7th. I trust in a kind providence 
that no accident or detainer by ill has occurred, and that you have reached 
your dear Emily by monday evening the 12th, and found her mending. 
The letter of Stockly to you which I opened read and enclosed at home, 
filled me with fears and apprehensions that she might have been worse. 
I hope for the better, but we will be left unadvised until you reach home and 
write us, for altho I had requested Hobbs, to give us in every letter, infor- 
mation of her health and the dear little ones, I have recd a letter from him 


1 Cincinnati Commercial, Feb. 4, 1879. ‘ 
2 At this time, dinner at four o'clock was customary for well-to-do people in most of 


the American cities. 
1 Library of Congress, Donelson Papers. 
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this morning, date 27th ultimo, in which he is silent as to her health or any 
of the neighbours, and none of our connection write us. I need not urge 
you on this subject, for as you know our anxiety, I am sure you will write. 

I regain my health and strength slowly, have not been out of my room 
but once since you left and that was for a necessary paper, referrence A, 
to my message which had been neglected to be attached to it. As far as 
heard from, the message is recd. well. I am told by the members of 
congress, that Andrew gets on very well, he begins to be attentive to his 
business, and I have no doubt, that his situation will improve him. My dear 
Andrew you know how much I delight to have you with me, how much I 
rely upon your judgt. and talents, but my son recollect that your first 
duty you owe is, to the attention and recovery of our dear Emily, but 
should her health permit, nothing will give me more delight than to see 
you both here before I leave, and if she can spare you and not be able to 
bear the danger of a winters travel, to have you leave at the close of 
my administration, and on your arrival Andrew, as he wishes to be home 
about the first of March, could leave about the 20th of February, but let 
nothing draw you from Emily until you can leave her in safety.” Sarah 
and Andrew desire their affectionate regards to you, Emily and the 
children and little Rachel says grandpa, send my love to Mary, Jony, and 
little Rachel and cousin jackson. Col Earle joins me and my houshold 
in affectionate regards to you all, with our united prayers for the speedy 
recovery of Emily and kind regards to the old Lady Mrs. Donelson and all 
connections, and believe me your affectionate Uncle 


eR Saawill you hand the enclosed to our new overseer, or to Mrs. Hobbs 
if still there. I wish the negroes their Hats at christmas, and their Blankitts 
as soon as they arrive, and our cotton shipped the first water. 


To ANDREW J. DoNnELsoN.’* 


WASHINGTON, December 31, 1836. 

My dear Andrew, Through judge Grundy, I have this moment recd. 
the sad and melancholy intelligence, that our Dear Emily is no more, that 
she died on the 19th instant. I have no language in which I can express to 
you my grief at this mournful and sudden bereavement to us all, but 
particularly to you, and your dear little ones. I can only say to you, that 
I, with my whole houshold, unite in a tender of our heartfelt condolence 
on this mournful occasion. Would to god I had been there. I was fearful 
from my dream that her god had called her hence, and from not hearing 
from you, my fore bodings increased, and are now realised. 

My dear Andrew, we cannot recal her, we are commanded by our dear 
Saviour, not to mourn for the dead, but for the living. I am sure from 
my dream that she is happy, she has changed a werld of woe, for a world of 


2 Writing to Major Donelson on Dec. 17 Jackson said, “I ha i 
last night that adds much to my anxiety on her [Mrs. Hoieteiet, baka ee te Se 
to the same subject again in this letter he said, “ My fears are heightened from m = 
traordinary dream”. See also Jackson to Mrs. Donelson, Oct. 31, 1836, ante a 

1 Library of Congress, Donelson Papers, : : ; 
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eternal happiness, and we ought to prepare, as we too, must soon follow. 
peace to her manes. it becomes our duty to submit to this heavy bereave- 
ment with due submission, and control our human passions, submit to the 
will of god who holds our lives in his hand and say with humble and contrite 
hearts, ‘“ The lords will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” 

Kiss the dear children for me, and say to my dear little Rachel that her 
grand papa will soon be with her, when, as long as he lives, he will nurse 
and foster her. You must summon all your fortitude, on this trying 
occasion. the cares of your dear family now devolve on you alone, and you 
must take care of your health, and live for your dear children. 

My health is slowly returning, and my strength improving slowly. 
one day I am better, and I am flattering myself with the hope of getting 
clear of this room, which has become a penitentiary to me, but I solemnly 
resign my fate to the will of that god, who has so long presided over and 
thus far, length[en]ed out my days. 

With my kind regards to you and the dear children, in which, my 
houshold unite, 

I remain your affectionate Uncle 


To Francis P. Buarr. 


WASHINGTON, January, 1837. 

Mr. F. P. Blair, It is due to the respect and regard which I cherish for 
both Messhrs Grundy and Rives to address you in the language of Frank- 
ness, soberness and truth to convay to them upon the subject of Mr Ewings 
recinding resolution and censure upon me for a violation of the constitution 
and the laws by directing the secretary of the Treasury to issue the 
Treasury order from which so much good has flowed to the safety of the 
revenue, and the security of the deposit Banks, and I will then leave you 
both to judge whether I have not a right to complain of the course of 
my friends, induced no doubt by imposition of pretended friends, who 
had their friends deeply interrested in the speculations of the day and their 
safety in the depreciated paper, than any thing that might arise to the 
safety of the revenue or the consistancy of the character of the Executive 
and which I have no doubt, when the amendment was proposed, you both 
believed it to be innocent, if not beneficial.* 

But to the amendment proposed. Then with frankness I bring to your 
view the fact, that for the removal of the Deposits from the u. states Bank, 
I had been arraigned by the opposition, in the senate, and by resolution 
of that body recorded guilty of the charge without hearing or defence by 
myself, and even prevented from having my protest against this act of 
dangerous usurpation of my constitutional rights placed upon the journals, 
Pending the resolution to expunge from your journals this violent act of 
injustice, imperious‘duty last summer compelled me to order to be issued 


1 Thomas Ewing, senator from Ohio, introduced resolutions to repeal the Specie Circu- 
lar. On Dec. 14, 1836, he made a speech in support of the proposition, and bringing severe 
charges against Jackson and Woodbury, the Secretary of the Treasury. See Congressional 
Debates, vol. XIII., pt. L., pp. 8 and passim. A bill, growing out of Ewing’s resolutions, 
passed Senate and House, but Jackson defeated it by a pocket veto. 
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the Treasury order to preserve the revenue, and prevent our deposit banks 
from insolvancy, from the unbridled speculations over our land, and 
from the over issues of paper and over trading. The opposition by Mr 
Ewings recinding order, has again araigned me, in the high sounding 
terms of violating the constitution and the law, pending the expunging 
resolution, and all this to have an effect upon the public mind, unfavorable 
tome. my friends in this stage offer an amendment, one tho not approving 
of the censure is an oblike one, and rather than otherwise leaning to the 
impression that the Treasury order was not strictly within the consti- 
tutional duties of the executive and the law or that it was unnecessary. 

To this I am compelled to object. before I acted I called to my aid the 
attorney Generals opinion as to my rightful power on this subject. as to 
this matter, he fully concurred with me—this point being settled, my 
imperious duty was plainly evident. The danger of our deposit banks, 
from the over trading and over issues of paper to gratify speculation, 
became evident, and I did not hesitate to fulfil my duty to my country and 
my station. the order was issued, it was the only power that could have pro- 
tected the revenue, and the deposit bank. if the Banks had become in- 
solvent we would have had nothing but unavailable funds and nothing to 
pay the public debt. 

I may now ask what benefit can arise to the public by the amendment 
proposed. I answer none can arise. ?Why then call upon the president to 
sanction a measure which is, as he views it, an indirect censure upon him 
for an act warrented by the constitution and the law, and which was his 
imperious duty for the safety of the revenue to perform, and which 
compelled him to enforce the order. indeed it may be said, that the resolu- 
tion if passed and approved implies the sanction that congress has the 
power to recognise the paper issues of the states to be part of the currency 
of the united states, and receivable as such in the public dues, or in other 
words that congress has power to lay and collect taxes to pay the debts of 
the union in a currency that it cannot pay one dollar of it. These are two 
things I cannot admit or approve, and I think much more than friends 
ought to ask. I would suggest why not meet that part which alone are 
useful—the limit of the size of the notes by a law regulateing the deposit 
Banks. I say by a law, and not by an amendment to the resolution of 
censure of me, by the opposition. 

I may ask with some propriety, ‘Who are requiring the repeal of this 
Treasury order. not the people and if any I am sure no friend of the 
administration who are not ready to vote for a paper currency and national 
Bank. But it may be said that this amendment leaves every thing in the 
same situation. I ask then if there is not something more than is seen 
why pass it—if you do not see the cloven feet behind the sun, I do. I 
would yield much to my friends and particularly now as I am going out of 
office and I may say out of life, but Ishave the great republietan principles 
paris are to preserve, protect and defend, and the most 

ple in it 1s the currency, and I have to maintain a consistancy 
of character in all my acts to make my administration beneficial to republi- 
canism. I therefore hope, my friends will reject Mr Ewings resolution and 
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do by law what is expected by the amendment, which you will see I cannot 
aoe if sent to me, with justice to myself or the people of the United 
tates. , 


I am very respectfully yours 


[Indorsement:] The within confidential remarks, F.P. Blair esquire will 
please, if he can read them, make known to my friends Messhrs Grundy 
and Rives of the senate. I am not able to copy them, and they are of too 
confidential a nature to entrust, for copy, to my son. 


MEMORANDUM FOR Major WILiIAM B. LeEwris.! 


WASHINGTON, January, 1837. 

To write to Major Henry Lee, and request him to state whether, when 
in Tennessee, and boarding with his family at Mr. Wm. Sanders fountain 
of health, and preparing his strictures on the address to the public, by Mr. 
Johnston and others, a committee appointed by those in support of Mr. 
J. Q. Adams as President, he did not have a view of a confidential of mine 
to Mr. Munroe then President of the United States, dated in January 
1818 on the subject of the situation and affairs in Florida, and pointing 
to the course that ought to be persued there to give peace and security to 
our frontier border, and indemnify our citizens for injuries sustained, 
etc., etc., etc., and in which was pointed out, that these things could be done 
without implicating the Govt. etc. That it might be intimated or signified 
to me through any channel (say John Rhea) that the possession of Florida 
would be desirable, etc., and in sixty days it would be accomplished, and 
whether he did not see marked on the margin of said letter book, that Mr. 
John Rheas letter in reply to his confidential letter had been burnt on the 
12th day of April 1819, as requested by Mr. Rhea at Washington in 
January or February 1819, and whether Major Lee did not express 
great astonishment that I should have so destroyed, when I informed 
it was at the earnest personal request of Mr. Rhea, and Mr. Rhea stated 
at the earnest request of Mr. Munroe, as I [sic] my health was delicate and 
I might die without destroying that confidential letter, which was strictly 
confidential, and I had promised him that as soon as I reached home I 
would burn it, and having so promised I did burn and made that memo- 
random on the margin to shew I had complied with my promise, and 
request the Major to state the month and year in which he saw my letter 
to Mr. Munroe with said entry aforesaid on its margin. 


[Indorsed by Lewis:] This memorandum was made in January 1837 * 
W. B. Lewis 


1N. Y. Pub. Lib., Ford MSS. 

2 It is strange that in Lewis’s indorsement appear no words to indicate that he supported 
Jackson’s statement. Nor is there preserved in the Jackson correspondence any letter 
from Lewis showing that he complied with the request in this letter. 
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ApAM HUNTSMAN TO JACKSON.” 


WASHINGTON, January I, 1837. 

Dear Sir, In a speech which was made by Judge White at Jonesboro, 
Tenne., and which has been published in the papers of that state and else- 
where, He stated in substance (I have not the speech before me) that you 
was asked how I stood in relation to the Administration and the coming 
election for President, and that your reply was, I do not know how he 
stands, I believe he is on the fence, and it is uncertain which side he will 
drop. 

“Phe first time I saw Judge White after the Publication of his speech, 
I requested to know who was his author in regard to the expression you 
was said to have made. He gave me the name of Mr. Obrian, of Washing- 
ton County, Tenn. as the person who heard you make the expression. It 
seems that one of my Colleagues, and an honourable member from 
Virginia, has thought proper to reiterate this charge upon the floor of 
Congress in the discussion of a question now pending, and undetermined 
in the House of Representatives. Not having any acquaintance with 
Mr O Brien, and having some doubts in regard to the accuracy of his 
statement, I hope you will not deem it disrespectful in me to ask from you 
a refutation or confirmation of it. I know sir that the weighty affairs 
of Government which draw so largely upon your time and attention leaves 
you but little time to attend to small matters like this. Yet it has become 
one of considerable importance to me, or it has been made so through the 
agency of others. As I do not consider that I occupied the doubtful position 
assigned me, and having no reason to believe you would knowingly do me 
the least injury or injustice, 1 ask with the more confidence your answer, 
as early as it may be Convenient. 

With sentiments of respect I have the honour to be 


To ApAM HuNTSMAN.? 


WASHINGTON, January 2, 1837. 

Sir, Your letter of the first instant is before me. I have not the 
slightest recollection of having made the remark in reference to you which 
it seems from your note of yesterdays date was imputed by Judge White 
to me, in a speech at Jonesboro, Tennessee. I do not know nor have I any 
recollection of the witness to whom Judge White refers you, I have no 
acquaintance with any of the O’Brien family, and it is scarcely possible I 
should have entered into the familiar discourse described by Judge White 
with a perfect stranger without retaining some trace on my memory of 
the man, or of the extraordinary questioning to which it would seem he 
subjected me. 

If I had been interogated about you, by one whom I thought 
entitled to take such liberty, I should, have said to him, that I esteemed 


1 Library of Congress, Donelson Papers. Copy, in handwriting of Andrew Jack j 
This letter, with Jackson’s reply (Jan. 2, 1837, post), was published in the emiaatet 


oe the day. See Niles’ Register, LI. 296, 297. Huntsman was M. C. from Tennessee 1835- 


37: 
1 Ibid. Copy, in handwriting of Andrew Jackson, jr. 
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you from your votes, and course in Congress, as a friend to the adminis- 
tration, that in regard to the then pending election for President, you 
were the avowed friend to White, but willing to give effect to the wishes 
of your constituents, if they preferred Mr. Van Buren, in case the election 
devolved on the house of Representatives. 

It is however superfluous labour to contradict the fabrications put forth 
by Judge White, and his speech makers, who it seems from your note, 
are repeating the stories made up for their electioneering harangues in 
the House of Representatives. the public know how to estimate their 
assertions. If it were worth the trouble, there is not one of their narratives, 
with which they have connected my name, so far as I have heard, that 
could not be proved as mere fiction by all the persons whom they represent 
as bearing a part in what they pretend to describe. 

But I do not blame these subalterns. Judge White himself in his 
Knoxville speech did not hesitate to lead the way in this sort of traduction. 
To distinguish his own purity, and claim credit for disinterested modera- 
tion in declining the Vice Presidency (and at the same moment when 
he was seeking the Presidency its self and electioneering for it, by boasting 
of his incomparable modesty) he gave the people of Tennesee to under- 
stand that I had attempted to purchase his support of Mr Van Buren, by 
an offer of the Vice Presidency as the first consideration, with the 
Presidency itself in reversion. There never was a grosser libel than this. 
There is about as much truth in it, as there was sincerity in that lame 
apology in the Judge’s letter to Mr. Pryor Lee, wherein Judge White 
pretends he was desirous to prevent my election to the senate of the 
United States, and send my bitterest enemy to that body, giving him a 
high station whence to scatter calumnies against me, mearly for my good, 
namely, to advance my pretensions to the Chief Magistracy by saving me 
from the suspicion of accepting the senatorial office, as a means of elec- 
tioneering for myseif ; an office which he lately accepted precisely under the 
circumstances which subjected him to the identical imputation, from which 
he was so anxious to screen me. This, and many recent developments of 
character shew, that Judge White under strong temptation has a lax code 
of morals for himself; and his remarkable readiness to invent pretexts to 
cover the naked and palpable selfishness of his late tergiversations and 
multiplied inconsistances, shews, that he need not tax the invention of his 
subordinate instruments for falshoods to suit his exigencies. Whether 
then, he has fabricated himself the improbable story to which you refer 
in addition to the other shameful imputations with which he has associated 
my name, or is indebted for them to some of his numerous family of 
OBriens, is matter of but little importance to me. They all now stand in 
equal credit with the country. ; 

¢ I am sir 


PS As Judge White has been the subject of your letter and my reply to it 
you will please shew him this my answer. AJ 
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To Henry SIMPSON AND OTHERS.* 


WASHINGTON, January 4th, 1837. 

Gentlemen, The kind manner in which you have addressed me, inviting 
me to meet my friends of the city of Philadelphia on the 8th of January, 
affects me deeply. The honor you do me as a public man altho well 
appreciated is not half so dear to me, as the feeling of personal attachment 
among my fellow citizens, which you inform me solicits an opportunity 
of giving me a heartfelt welcome, before bidding me a sincere farewell, 
to the shades of the Hermitage. personal debility and the pressure of 
public business, with other causes, will deprive me of this last occasion 
of shewing how strongly I reciprocate the kind and disinterested regard 
which has animated my friends in Philadelphia to support me through so 
many trials, and at such sacrafices to themselves. They will I trust, find 
some reward in the consciousness that they have toiled for one, who, at 
least meant well for his country. 

With sincere regard your friend and fellow citizen 


SAMUEL L, GOUVERNEUR TO JACKSON.* 


NEw York, January 6, 1837. 

Sir, The original letter of which the enclosed is a copy is in my 
possession. The motives which induced that disposition of it, may be 
explained hereafter. If I have already too long delayed, to make known 
to you the existence of this letter, or presume in doing so at all; the motives 
by which I have been influenced heretofore, as well as those which operate 
now, if duly appreciated, will secure me from censure. Should it be other- 
wise, a conviction of their purity, will be a perfect consolation. In what 
views, or under what influence, the enclosed may have originated, could 
never be imagined. It bears on its face so much of singularity both of 
matter and manner, that it may perhaps with best effect be left to speak 
for itself. 

Independently of a mass of evidence in my possession Mr. Monroe has 
fortunately had the opportunity, immediately before his death, and in the 
most solemn manner of recording his views of this matter.” It is for the 
purpose of affording you a similar Occasion, should you think proper to 
improve it; to vindicate the claims of justice and truth in behalf of the 
living and the dead, that the copy herewith, is now placed in your hands. 

I respectfully solicit the favor to be assured of the receipt of this letter. 


With great respect 


1 Facsimile, in Mass. Hist. Soc. Addressed to Henry Simpson, Henry Hor 
Committee of Democratic Citizens, Philadelphia. ior z By and othe 


1 Gouverneur was Monroe’s son-in-law. The letter he enclo 
with that of Jackson to John Rhea June 2, 1831 (vol. IV‘, p. 2 
following indorsement on Gouverneur’s letter: 

“Mr. Governeer of NYork inclosing the copy of a letter from mr. John Rhea of 


Tennessee to Mr. munroe, on the subject of my confidential letter to hi j 
of Florida. I thank Mr. Governeer for this copy. A. J.” meatal 


2 Monroe’s ante-mortem statement is in his Writings, VII. 234-236. 


sed to Jackson is given 
88n.). Jackson wrote the 
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To ANDREW J. DoneELson.? 


WASHINGTON, January 9, 1837. 

My dear Andrew, ....1 am much encumbered with business, but get 
on pretty well. I am engaged about my farewell address, will soon have 
it in a state to present to the revision of my Cabinet friends and Mr. 
V Buren. I think it will be a strong paper with which I trust you will be 
pleased. by my next I will enclose you a copy of a letter I recd. of date 
the Irst instant from the Honble. A. Huntsman in which, being the only 
opportunity that had presented itself, I have ordered the speeches of 
judge White, payton, wise and his other subordinates, in which I give 
judge white in his Knoxville speech the direct contradiction and conclude 
by resquesting Huntsman to shew it to the judge. I have placed the judge 
in that position that all hypocrites ought to be placed, but I must close. 
My whole house join me in kind salutation. Kiss the dear children for me. 

Your affectionate uncle, 


To ANDREW J. DONELSON.* 


WASHINGTON, January 11, 1837. 

My dear Andrew, Your kind letter of the 31st ult was received this 
morning, and with sincere regrets I read that part of it which informs 
me, that our dear little Rachel is indisposed. I hope soon to hear that she 
has recovered and is quite well. Kiss the dear little one for me, as well as 
the rest of the children. 

My health is still slowly improving and I trust providence will spare me 
to the end of my term of Executive service, and give me strength to reach 
home, which will fill the letter writers, and the slang speech makers in 
congress with sincere regret, as the people will perceive that I am neither 
superanuated, or yet in leading strings, as they, and their purchased 
Electors at Nashville and elsewhere, proclaim to the world. 

We have had by Payton and Wise, all the electioneering speeches of 
Judge White and themselves rehearsed over in Congress This has given 
Mr. A. Huntsman, as he says offence and gave use to the letter, a copy of 
which I enclose you, and my reply to it. I send them to you, that as The 
Republican and Banner have both, as I have been informed, stated in 
their papers, that the charge made by Judge White against me in his 
Knoxville speech of an attempt to bribe him by an offer of the vice 
Presidency into the support of Mr. V. Buren, etc., etc., and has dared a 
denial of that charge, that you may use them to meet this charge in any 
way you may deem proper. I pronounce it false and a positive libel. 

You will see I reques[t]ed Mr. Huntsman to show it to the Judge 
which I suppose he has done—and I did suppose from what I had heard 
that Mr. H would have made a speech and read my letter to the 
House, but I have heard nothing of it since. but it has silenced Mr. Payton 
and Wise ever since. 


1 Library of Congress, Donelson Papers. / ; : 
1 Collection of Jackson manuscripts in possession of Miss Pauline Wilcox, of Wash- 


ington, D. C 
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There is no way to deal with such scamps as Bell, Wise and Payton 
and Co. but by holding them up to the people in their true colours. there- 
fore these letters are submitted to your discretion to use as you may deem 
proper. 

Congress is getting on badly, no leader in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the minority does with the majority as they did last year. 
in the Senate thier is like to be a split among our friends and I fear Mr. 
Rives, which I would sincerely regret, because I fear it springs out of 
jelousy of Coll. Benton. Mr. Rives course is a strange one. he professes 
to be a hard money man—a stickler for exercising no powers but what 
is expressly granted by the Constitution. Still his amendment to Mr. 
Ewings recinding resolution of the Treasury order,” does not strictly 
comport with those professions. he admits congress has no power over 
the currency, that being fixed by the Constitution, yet he advocates an 
amendment to make Bank bill receivable for the public Lands—had he 
advocated the rule, that every purchaser should produce to the recever 
a certificate of cash deposited in the deposit bank, before he took his check 
for the amount, it would have placed the revenue and the land sales on the 
same footing. We know of no other currency but gold and silver in any 
transaction of the Government. this is the currency of the U.S. established 
by the constitution. More of this hereafter. 

May I enquire whether you will be here before the 4th of March next, 
and what order will you desire to be taken on the subject of the cloothing 
you have left here. 

I enclose a letter to the overseer, Mr. Holliday, which I will thank you 
to hand to, and explain to him and which I wish him to attend to, as I 
cannot be without a good vegetable garden—and I want to have my stock 
so that I can do something with them when I reach home. 

My whole household joins me in kind regards to you and the children 
and to all our connections and with my best wishes for your health and 
happiness I am 

your affectionate Uncle 


To Tuomas H. BentTon.? 


WASHINGTON, January 17, 1837. 
My Dear Col; Your interesting note of this morning, by your dear 
little son, inclosing “ the Pen used by the Secretary of the senate in Ex- 
punging from the journal of the senate the odious sentence which a few 
politicians and their confederates, the Bank of the United States, caused to 
be entered up against me, and which the voice of millions of freemen has 


ordered to be expunged,” * was duly received, but business prevented my 
acknowledging it sooner. ‘ ~~ 
*. 

? Resolutions offered in the Senate Dec. 14, 1836, by Ewin aa Ohi 

pare Circular of July 11, 1836. Rives’s amendment ate offered Dec. me 
opy. | 

? Resolution of the Senate, Mar. 28, 1834, censuring Jackson’s d i 

the deposits, expunged from the journal of the Senate 5 16, ioe: MS Teh ip ciate 


rescinding the 
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I thank you sincerely for this precious present, for this act of justice 
of which it was the instrument—my most gratful feelings are due to the 
senate, and particularly to you for your disinterested and able defence of 
the Executive from the groundless charge “ of violating the Constitution 
and the Laws”’ contained in the expunged resolutions. yes I sincerely 
thank you for this precious Pen which has been used in carrying into effect 
the just sentence of the senate, which has healed the wound, given by the 
resolution it was employed to expunge; and as this pen has been only 
used in this righteous act, so it shall be preserved with many other precious 
relics for further use, carefully kept by me during life, and shall by my 
last will and testament be bequeathed to you as its rightful heir—not 
only as its rightful heir, but as an evidence of my high regard, and exalted 
opinion of your talents, virtue and Patriotism. 

For these exertions in the cause of innocence and justice I again thank 
you, and with my blessing on the dear little boy, the bearrer of your present, 
remain with grateful feelings 

your friend 


To ANDREW J. DoNnELSON.* 


WASHINGTON, January 24, 1837. 

My dear Major, ....I1 have materials for a long letter but my 
debility, and a press of business at present prevents it, suffice it to say that 
Wise’s Resolutions have been passed * and altho there is a majority of the 
friends of the administration upon it,* as it is said, still they let Wise play 
them off like the shewman does his puppets, by long resolutions calling 
upon the Heads of Departments and myself to answer criminating ques- 
tions of violating the law instead of calling on them to support the charge, 
all of which if true, would be ground of impeachment. the resolution is 
just presented to me, and I will answer, and place the Committee and 
Wise in proper position—first by protestandum, second by a full and 
negative answer and requesting the committee to call Wise, Payton, Bell, 
Underwood, and Pickens, who are the accusers in the House, and Mr 
Calhoun, judge white and Ewing of Ohio of the Senate to declare on oath 
what knowledge of fraud they have fo[u]nd in the Departments, upon 
which they have based their resolution upon, as it must be presumed that 
they would not have hazarded the charge of corruption, from their places 
in the House and else where and subjected themselves to be branded with 
the just stain of vile calumniators unless they knew themselves, or could 
point to the evidence of corruption on which the foul charge was made, 
that I had presented the Heads of Departments in my annual Message, as 
honest capable and faithfull, etc., etc. and that wise and Co, by their 
resolution and speeches had taken issue and charged them with corruption, 
and I will call on the committee to summons and Juror these men to sustain 
the charge, if they fail in this, and as the law presumes all men innocent to 
the contrary appears their enquiries are at an end etc., etc. Is it not strange 


1 Library of Congress, Donelson Papers. ‘ pie 

2 Wise’s resolution for a special committee of investigation, offered on Dec. 13, 1836, 
was passed by the House, after long debate, Jan. 17, 1837. 

3 J.e., upon the special committee of nine. 
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that a committee of congress would permit such a spanish inquisition as 
this, in a country of laws—the call is to answer questions to criminate 
ourselves, and if not answered, then the cry would be, their refusal is 
an evidence of guilt—but more hereafter. 

Some time since a letter of Genl Borrow appeared in the Nashville paper, 
complaining of the War Department of the unjust treatment of the 
Government, intended as a stroke at me, to the Tennessee Troops etc. 
I enclose you the letters that has passed between Genl Armstrong and the 
secretary of war upon this subject which shews the responsibility taken by 
the acting secretary of war, which is supposed to be one of the illegal 
acts complained of by wise, Payton, Bell, White and Co, and it is the 
only one in my administration. These men hold caucuses nightly and 
furnish Wise every morning with strings of resolutions to play off our 
friends like a shewman his puppets. But I trust when you see my protest 
and answer you will see a firmness worthy of myself, and be assured I 
will bring my cabinet now to a firm and proper stand. 

I must close, my eyes and strength both fail me. god bless you, farewell. 


To Henry A. WISE.” 


WASHINGTON, January 26, 1837. 
Sir, I received late on the evening of the 24th inst., your letter covering 
a copy of certain resolutions purporting to have been adopted by a com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, of which you are chairman, and 
request that you will lay before that committee this my reply which I 
hasten to make.” 


It appears by the published proceedings of the House of Representatives, 
that the committee of which you are chairman was appointed on your 
motion. The resolution offered by you and finally adopted by the House 
raised a direct issue with that part of my annual message in which I held 
the following language; “ Before concluding this paper, I think it due to 
the various Executive Departments to bear testimony of their prosperous 
condition and to the ability and integrity with which they have been con- 


1 Copy, made by Andrew Jackson, jr., who certifies that “this is a tr 
original sent”. It is addressed “To the Hon’ble Henry A. Wise, Becca ai ie 
hastings * ae of Re abuses on cor eu Eee charged against the Executive De- 
s”, Following this copy in the Jackson wd 
sane atm gmoney oe tl Jackson MSS. is a draft of the letter, of the 
2 Dec. 13, 1836, Wise, of Virginia, introduced resolutions into th 

select committee that part of Jackson’s annual message which gettd Ga ee 
ments of. state were ably managed, and that the committee be directed to make a full 
examination of the conditions in the said departments, present and past. He followed it 
with a bitter speech, adorned with Wise’s customary exaggeration and partizanship. The 
investigation that followed took an angry turn. Along with it ran another, on the ie osit 
banks. R. M. Whitney, who was associated with these banks in such a way as to tert 
himself very objectionable to the friends of the Bank of the United States, was called 
before the second committee and badgered most severely by Wise and*Bailey Pe ton 
They believed him dishonest and seemed to think he had no rights as a rithene When 
he was summoned before the committee on departments he refused to attend. He was 
then haled before the House and for a week faced a severe examination. At last he 
was dismissed without specific punishment. See Niles’ Register, LI. 354, 307, 308, 30 

400, 401, 415. See also Congressional Debates, vol. XIII, pt. 2, pp. 1578 1861 1865 18 ft 
2076; cf. ibid., pp. 1057, 1170, 1390, 1572, 2143. ; ; nee" 
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ducted. It has been my aim to enforce in all of them a vigilant and faithful 
discharge of the public business; and it is gratifying to me to believe 
that there is no just cause of complaint from any quarter, at the manner 
in which they have fulfilled the object of their creation.” Your resolution 
is in the following words. “ Resolved, That so much of the Presidents 
message as relates to the ‘ condition of the various Executive Departments, 
the ability and integrity with which they have been conducted, the vigilant 
and faithful discharge of the public business in all of them, and the 
causes of complaint, from any quarter, at the manner in which they 
have fulfilled the objects of their creation,’ be referred to a select committee, 
to consist of nine members, with power to send for persons and papers, 
and with instructions to inquire into the condition of the various Executive 
Departments, the ability and integrity with which they have been con- 
ducted, into the manner in which the public business has been discharged 
in all of them, and into all causes of complaint, from any quarter, at the 
manner in which said departments, or their bureaus or offices, or any of 
their officers or agents of every description whatever, directly or indirectly 
connected with them in any manner, officially or unofficially, in duties 
pertaining to the public interest, have fulfilled or failed to accomplish the 
objects of their creation, or have violated their duties or have injured and 
impaired the public service and interest, and that said Committee, in its 
inquiries, may refer to such periods of time as to them may seem 
expedient and proper.” 

It also appears from the published proceedings of the House, that this 
resolution was accompanied and supported by a speech of considerable 
length, in which you preferred many severe but vague charges of corrup- 
tion and abuse in the Executive Departments. The resolutions adopted 
by the Committee, as well as that adopted by the House itself, must be 
taken in connexion with your introductory speech which gives a character 
to the whole proceeding. When thus regarded, it is obvious, that by the 
resolution of the House an issue is made with the President of the united 
states, as he had alleged, in his annual message that the Heads of the 
Executive Departments had performed their official duties with ability 
and integrity. In your speech you denied this; you charged them with 
manifold corruptions, and abuses of trust as you had done in former 
speeches to which you referred; and you demanded an investigation 
through the medium of a Committee. Certain other members of Congress, 
as appears by the published debates, united with you in these accusations ; 
and for the purpose of ascertaining their truth or falsehood, the Committee 
you demanded was ordered to be raised, and you were placed at its head. 
The first proceeding of the investigating Committee is to pass a series 
of resolutions, which though amended in their passage, were as understood, 
introduced by you, calling on the President and the Heads of the Depart- 
ments, not to answer to any specific charge; not to explain any alleged 
abuse; not to give information as to any particular transaction; but 
assuming that they have been guilty of the charges alleged, calls upon them 
to furnish evidence against themselves! 

After the reiterated charges you have made, it was to have been expected, 
that you would have been prepared to reduce them to specifications ; and 
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that the Committee would then proceed to investigate the matters alleged. 
But instead of this, you resort to generalities even more vague than your 
original accusations, and in open violation of the constitution and of that 
well established and wise maxim “that all men are presumed to be 
innocent until proven guilty, according to the established rules of Law,” 
you request myself and the Heads of the Departments to become our own 
accusers, and to furnish the evidence to convict ourselves. And this call 
purports to be founded on the authority of that body, in which alone by 
the constitution the power of impeaching us is vested! The Heads of 
Departments may answer such a request as they please, provided they do 
not withdraw their own time and that of the officers under their direction 
from the public business, to the injury thereof. To that business, I shall 
direct them to devote themselves, in preference to any illegal and un- 
constitutional calls for information, no matter from what source it may 
come, or however anxious they may be to meet it. For myself, I shall 
repel all such attempts as an invasion of the principles of justice, as well 
as of the constitution; and I shall esteem it my sacred duty to the people 
of the united states, to resist them as I would the establishment of a 
spanish inquisition. 

If after all the severe accusations contained in the various speeches of 
yourself and your associates, you are unwilling of your own accord to 
bring specific charges, then I request your Committee to call on yourself 
and your associates and every other member of Congress who has made the 
general charge of corruption, to testify before God and our Country 
whether you or they know of any specific corruption or abuse of trust in 
the Executive Departments ; and if so what it is. If you are able to point 
to any case where there is the slightest reason to suspect corruption or 
abuse of trust, no obstacle which I can remove, shall be interposed to 
prevent the fullest scrutiny by all legal means. The offices of all the 
Departments will be opened to you, and every proper facility furnished 
for this purpose. 

I hope sir, we shall at last have your charges, and that you will proceed 
to investigate them, not like an inquisitor but in the accustomed mode. 
If you either will not make specific accusations, or if when made, you 
attempt to establish them by making freemen their own accusers, you 
will not expect me to countenance your proceedings. In the short period 
which remains of my official duty, I shall endeavour, as I have heretofore 
endeavoured, to fulfill the obligations of that oath of office, by which I 
engaged, “to the best of my ability, to preserve, protect and defend the 
Constitution of the united states; ”’ and for this and other reasons of the 
most solemn character, I shall, on the one hand, cause every possible 
facility consistent with Law and justice, to be given to the investigation 
of specific, tangible charges, and on the other, shall repudiate all attempts 
to invade the just rights of the Executive Departments and of the indi- 
viduals composing the same. If after all your clamor; you will make no 
specific charges, or bring no proof of such as shall be made, you and your 
associates must be regarded by the good people of the united states as the 
authors of unfounded calumnies; and the public servants whom you have 
assailed, will in the estimation of all honorable men, stand fully acquitted. 
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In the mean time I cannot but express my astonishment, that members of 
Congress should call for information as to the names of persons to whom 
contingent moneys are paid, and the objects of those payments, when 
there are six standing Committees under the seventy seventh rule of the 
House of Representatives, whose special duties are, to examine annually 
into all the details of those expenditures in each of the Executive Depart- 
ments. The like remark is applicable to some other branches of the infor- 
mation sought by you, ample details in respect to which are to be found 
in the reports laid before Congress and now on your files, and to which 
I recommend you to have recourse. 

I am respectfully etc. 


To MaunseL WuHiteE.' 
WASHINGTON, January 27, 1837. 

My dear Sir: Your very kind and acceptable letter of the 19th instant 
with the enclosure of a check for two thousand two hundred and fifty 
dollars ($2250) of the Commercial Bank of your city, on the Bank of The 
Metropolis, of this city, was received by me this morning. For this act of 
liberality, and that of the president of the Commercial Bank, Mr. Wm. 
G. Heaver, in charging no premium on the bill sent me, I make a tender 
to you both, of my sincere thanks; but I hope when you sell the cotton 
you will in all things do yourself justice. the remittance you have made me, 
meets all my wants here, and I shall always keep in remembrance this 
act of kindness. 

Before this, you must have recd. my letter enclosing you some letters 
to our Ministers at London and Paris. in that I explained to you, why I 
had stated the limit at 15/100 per Ib. for our cotton, to wit, at the date 
of my letter cotton was ranging from 18 to 20 cents, and I supposed it 
might keep up, and a speedy sale might be accepted at 15/100 and enable 
you to remit me the amount I wanted here by the 4th of month next; but 
I did mean to leave you free to exercise your own judgement when and at 
what price to sell, and I repeat that I leave you free to act in the matter. 
I have but one wish and that is, that a speedy sale may be made that the 
sum remitted may be soon returned to you. 

I have recd. a letter from home today of the 16th instant informing 
that I have 14 bales which will be shipped to you by the first boat which 
when it reaches you, you will please receive and sell as if it was your own. 
I will so soon as the river here is free from ice, ship for Nashville a number 
of boxes containing various pictures and [illegible] to your care which I 
will thank you to attend to and ship to Nashville for me—if you have funds 
of mine at the time, paying the freight from Orleans to Nashville as the 
freight will be paid here to New Orleans. If I knew what the freight 
would be I would pay it here but as the ship stops at Orleans I am obliged 
thus to consign them to you, and ask your attention to them when they 
arrive. , 

My strength is slowly recovering but much impeded by the onerous 
weight of official business now pressing upon me. a few days more and I 
am again a free man. 

With my best wishes, Sincerely yr friend 
1 In the possession of Mrs, Elizabeth White Rodd, of Lakeville, Conn. 
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To ANDREW J. DoNELSON.* 


WASHINGTON, January 31, 1837. 

Dear Andrew, ... . The associates, Wise, Bell, payton, White, and 
Co, has got into rather a bad condition. My reply, which I was in hopes 
I could have sent you a copy, to Mr. Wise’s letter as chairman with their 
resolutions has thrown them all abaft. They will all be sworn before the 
committee—Wise has been, his answer, he knows nothing. being asked 
from what source he derived his information upon which he charged 
corruption and abuse in the Executive Departments, answered, from a 
clerk. the name was asked that he might be called and sworn. answered 
his name could not be revealed, it was confidential. ?How wiil they appear 
before a virtuous public? 

I enclose you copies of Whitneys protest to his committee. The Globe 
of yesterday and to day will give you an idea of the disgracefull situation 
of Wise and Payton. Whitney has proven the charge of Payton against 
him which he give in his case the lie direct to Payton, to be a positive lie, 
hence their rude conduct to him in the committee room. W. behaved well. 
I will at as early a day as I can send you my reply. 1 suppose as soon as 
Wise committee gets thro the examination of the members of Congress 
they will report the evidence taken, and acquittal of the Executive De- 
partments, and leave the junto covered with disgrace 

In haste your affectionate uncle 


To THE COMMITTEE OF INVESTIGATION. 


January 31, 1837. 

Being casually informed that Judge White of the Senate of the U States 
before the said Committee of Investigation into the abuses charged against 
the Executive Departments has stated that he and myself has had many 
confidential conversations, and Intimating that there was something that 
would be prejudicial to me (the President) if disclosed I therefore absolve 
him from all obligations of confidence in regard to any thing that has 
passed between us. I wish every conversation had or held with him on all 
and every subject faithfully disclosed with the time when and the place 
where and I hope the Committee will interrogate him as to every point or 
matter of confidence that ever existed between us. 


To BRIGADIER-GENERAL BENJAMIN C. Howarp.? 
Private and Confidential. 
WASHINGTON, February 2, 1837. 
The President with his respects to Col Howard chairman of the com- 
mittee on Foreign relations incloses him a letter addressed to my former 
Private Secretary, which from the authority given me by major AS. 
Donelson before he left me, I have opened, and from its @entents think 


1 Library of Congress, Donelson Papers. 


1 This communication is addressed “to the committee of investigation of which Mr. H. A. 
Wise is chairman ”, 
al 


M. C. from Maryland 1829-1833, 1835-1830, compiler of Howard’s Reports, son of 
John Eager Howard. 
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it proper that the Col should see it. after he peruses it, if he think proper 
he may shew it to the committee, and as our minister, judge Ellis ? is now 
here, it might be well to see and converse with him on the sub ject. The 
Col will find the idea held forth by Mr austin in his letter “that if the 
U.S. does not now accept the proposition, it may be forever lost to her”. 
this the P. has heard from other sources, and there is no doubt, if the 
Independence of Texas be not acknowledged by the u. states, an effort 
will be made by Texas to great Britain to have the Independence of Texas 
acknowledged by her, giving and securing to great Britain as a considera- 
tion, exclusive commercial benefits. The President will be happy to have 
a private interview with Col Howard after he peruses the within. 


BILLS FOR REFURNISHING THE HERMITAGE. 
PHILADELPHIA, February 9, 1837. 
Account signed by Henry Toland.* 


Andrew Jackson Jr Esq. for the following described bills of sundries 
eLG., etc, 


mR CE Ml Soe pee ers feet ees, cm ool w 2 acd 3 pes $486.11 
Deere ene aE Od EVBUS “GINO pore oan ova 6 0 co's cb dive wee os 203.65 
Jetiaocock and. Co... ... Gs aE Tet Re vce So oce cee ~e) e180.56 
Peeeeaosliys. S25. 26. SS ea ce is Wiese ey ok spills (0.26 173.08 
a | Rs AE More cma ee Vane ets aie «Xe 3 71.50 
f- Veron and Co ...... QR ahaa igs see dt ae V eee cteah le, aie 481.93 
Barry and Krickbaun’s do ........eseeseeecccecececces 707.— 

2303-77 


Insurance on $2400, valued at the sum insured, to 
New orleans and Nashville 67.— 
premium 2 3/4 f 0/o and po $1 


$2370.77 


2 Powhatan Ellis, of Mississippi, was appointed chargé d’affaires in Mexico in January, 
1836, but our relations with that country became so strained that he closed the American 
legation on Dec. 28. Two years later, Feb. 15, 1839, he was again commissioned to Mexico, 

is time as minister. ; ; 
Hears Toland, a Philadelphia merchant, bought many things for Jackson, as furni- 
ture for the Hermitage, and wines for the White House. This consignment was intended 
for the reconstruction of the Hermitage, and it indicates the style in which it was furnished. 
In some respects it appears to be the same furniture that one sees in the mansion at this 
time, most of it handsome mahogany. Writing to Jackson Feb. 9, 1837, Toland said 
he had consigned the furniture to Maunsel White, Jackson’s New Orleans factor, with 
instructions to send it up the river to the Hermitage. 
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PHILADELPHIA, February 


Andrew Jackson Jr Esqr 


Bo’t of Lewis Veron and Co. 


6, 1837. 
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Andrew Jackson Jr Esq PHILADELPHIA, February 9, 1837. 
To Barry and Krickbaum Dr 

Piet deren atthe. Fede oc oc ek k's ck See Tobias oes $ 75. 
Pereeureesife bureaus to match: «<2. ss... osc ss sce ce bbe 110. 
eee Weattinones, Prencht patterns... 0s soc s ele ece voc ces 120. 
Beem etceiront Usureat 12%. ea vc Pee oe Ske ck 45. 
ppt secey ana Hookcase completes... 00 lessees oct se secs 50. 
Pe er Anes MTG LODS ined. Cees oes. See ck de 120, 
oe riyvork table Hlepantly Gtted ups... oc... as eee ook ee ws 50. 
Pe aevor eran, wiatnletray tOp ls. s.r. chan ceinn ss 35. 
wee Ditto SLED Soe glg 8 salg | gpiane JCS magne eae an ORM 50. 
2 TEATS) 6 pe nate I Tey a Ta pa a OG a 10. 
$665 


BaILeEy PEYTON TO JACKSON." 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, February 23, 1837. 

Sir, I had the honor to submit a communication to you a few days ago, 
respectfully soliciting a communication to Congress in behalf of the Old 
Tennessee Volunteers. The Army Bill has been up to day, it will be 
finally passed tomorrow. If those troops are to be paid for the time they 
were at home after their return from Natchez, and before they re-entered 
the service and marched to the Creek Nation, to wit, from the 24th of 
April until the 24th day of September 1813, provision must be made in 
this bill or the application will be lossed, at least for the present, as no other 
appropriation Bill will pass the House this Session, in which it will be 
proper to make any provision for them. No time is therefore to be lossed 
if justice already long delayed, is to be at length done to those meritorious 
soldiers and Officers. I am the more incouraged, in fact feel it to be my 
duty to them, to make another appeal to you, in their behalf and let you 
know that arguments are drawn against the claim, from your silence. 
this has been done this day in debate especially by the Hon Dutee J. Pearce 
of Rhode Island. The only other object[ion] to the claim, so far as I 
have heard in debate or otherwise, arises from the fact that gentlemen 
are not informed whether you finally discharged those troops in April 
1813, or were they temporarially dismissed at that time subject to be 
recalled into service for the balance of their term. 

Sir I do not wish, nor do I intend to annoy, but beleeving that one word 
from you will put into the pockets of your veteren troops one hundred 
and Thirty five thousand dollars, to which they are justly entitled, I trust 
you will pardon the trouble which I have given you, and inform me, by an 
early hour tomorrow, whether those troops were, or were not subject to 
be recalled into the service, during the balance of the term for which they 
volunteered; and were they not actually so recalled by you, in september 
1813, and did they not serve out their term of twelve months? 

Iam sir with due respect 


1 This letter, though unsigned, is in Peyton’s handwriting. Bailey Peyton, of Tennessee, 
and later of Louisiana and California, was one of Jackson’s most vociferous opponents 
in 1837, standing side by side with the eruptive Henry A. Wise. He was persistent and 
dashing. 
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To ANDREW J. DONELSON.” 


WASHINGTON, February 23, 1837. 

...+ The papers will give you the degraded state of Wise and 
Payton, and I can assure you judge White is but little better. I am told 
his testimony before the committee has sunk him beneath contempt. he 
has given that man Orvil Bradly as his author for my offering him the 
vice presidency and the presidency in reversion if he would support Mr. 
VanBuren. the truth is I never had any conversation with him, Bradly, 
except in the carriage between Roge[rs ville and his fathers, in the pres- 
ence of you and Lewis Randolph. I have not seen his testimony, the 
moment I do, I intend writing to Lewis Randolph and getting his statement 
and give the old judge and sis family of the obvious, a severe castigation 
with gloves off. they are all disgraced, but I will open the eyes of the 
religious and moral in Tennessee to the vile hypocracy of the judge... . . 


To Battry PEYTON. 


WASHINGTON, February 24, 1837. 

Sir, Your letter of the 23d inst., was handed to me late Last night, in 
which you say, “I (you) had the honor to submit a communication to 
(you) me, a few days ago, respectfully soliciting a communication to 
Congress in behalf of the old volunteers etc. etc. etc.” 

I did receive an anonymous communication a few days ago, on the 20th 
inst. on the subject of the old volunteers, and of your letter of the 23d 
now before me. it does not appear to be in your hand writing, nor could 
I find from enquiry in whose hand writing it was, and altho purporting to 
be from a member of congress, from its inclosure, I was induced to believe 
it must be an imposition. all members of congress ought to know that the 
proper mode to obtain the information on the subject of your inquiry is, 
by a proper resolution calling for the information you seek, and by which 
you would have obtained, the tender of service under the Law of 1812, 
the time for which these volunteers were engaged, the time they were first 
called into service, and mustered, the time for which they were bound to 
serve under their engagements agreeable to the act of 1812—all this would 
have been furnished and have been before the House. I have not seen, 
from the proceedings before Congress, any movement in behalf of these 
“Se ph your letter now before me, being the only intimation of the 

ind. 

I will be happy at all times to render my aid to procure full justice to 
those brave men, but as you want the information to day and not having 
my military books to refer to, I can only give from memory, the infor- 
mation you ask me for. you will find the facts to be as follows, and you 
will find them, altho from memory, correct. 

The tender of voluntary service urttler the att of 1812 Was made in 
that year and accepted by Mr. Madison then President of the U States, 
as tendered by me. We were organized at Nashville in the month of 


1 Library of Congress, Donelson Papers. 
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December 1812 and ordered for the defence of the Lower Mississipi, 
halted, by the request of Genl Wilk[in]son, in the neighborhood of 
Natchez, for further orders, remained incamped for some time, when we 
were dismissed without much ceremony, and by the order, depriven of all 
necessaries to carry us home. I determined to march them back to their 
country, and friends, and did so. at Columbia Tennessee, they were 
mustered, and to secure to those brave men all the benefits under the act 
of 1812, under which they were engaged, I gave them a written discharge 
under a pledge if calld on for service again they would comply with the 
call and serve out their engagement. a call was made by the Legislature 
of Tennessee, and a committee of that body waited upon me to know if 
I would call out the volunteers for the campaign against the Creek 
Indians, the Legislature pledging the faith of the state for the payment of 
these troops. Under these circumstances, I issued my order. the volun- 
teers obeyed agreeable to their pledge made, and entered upon military 
duty against the Indians, and remained some time in the field until after 
the Battle at Talladega with the Creek Indians. Provisions being very 
scarce, a few of the Officers became uneasy and urged for their discharge. 
This was a power I did not possess. dissatisfaction increasing 1 wrote 
to the Secretary of War, and he replied, he had no power until the ex- 
piration of their time under the tender of service. I at length ordered them 
to Nashville requesting the Governor to discharge them. he dismissed them 
to their homes, wrote Mr. Madison then President, who ordered them 
mustered out of service and paid. The greater part of those brave men 
under different officers, again volunteered, and remained with me, not only 
thro the Creek, but British War, and thro the Siminole war. Equity would 
say, that these brave men, should be paid from the 24th of April 1813 
the time they were dismissed at Columbia Tenn, under the pledge, if 
called on to fulfil their engagement under the Law, to the 24 of September 
1813. There never were a braver or finer set of men than these Volunteers, 
and never were better service performed throughout the whole war, 
except for a short space, when provisions were scarce, and a few officers 
seized that occasion to poison their minds with the service. They soon 
returned under other Leaders, and deserve every thing that justice and 
equity will entitle them to. 
In great haste yours etc. etc. 


To Francis P. Biarr. 


Private 
WASHINGTON, February 26, 1837. 


The President with his respects to F.P. Blair Esqr. requests him to 
prepare a short answer to the inclosed. I have a head ache that renders me 
incompetant to night and it ought to be sent tomorrow. These are the 
working class who feed us; and if neglected would not be well pleased. 
send it early tomorrow morning, written not in cyper, but so that it can be 


read.* 


1F, P. Blair’s handwriting was very difficult. 
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Major WILLIAM B. LEwIs TO JACKSON.* 


WASHINGTON, February 28, 1837. 
D’r Sir, Enclosed is a check for three hundred and one dollars and 
seventy two cents, which I wish you to sign. I want to close your accounts 
for furniture to day, and have them audited and certified before the 3d 
March. Mr. Brady will attend to them this morning 
Respectfully 


February 28th, 1837. 

I have signed the enclosed check agreable to your request, and hope all 
accounts for furniture will be fully closed before the third of March 1837, 
so that nothing of my administration may appear una[d] justed.* 

ANDREW JACKSON 


TosNICHOLAS..P.: 1 RIST.* 


WASHINGTON, March 2, 1837. 

My dear Mr Trist, Your letter of friday even’g Novbr. 4th 1836, found 
me confined to my room, indeed, I might say to my bed, and I have been 
only four times down stairs since the 15th of Novb. last, altho I have 
been obliged to labour incessantly. and now in one day of the close of the 
session engaged in preparing another veto message to a bill from the 
Senate, and I may add fostered by some of my friends and all the oppo- 
sition, which I trust will be my excuse for not answering your letter sooner. 
I have often heard from you and your amiable family, was happy to learn 
you were all enjoying good health, and may that greatest of all blessings, 
good health, continue with you all, until the end of along life, and then a 
happy immortality. 

The papers will give you the proceedings of Congress. I here enclose 
you the proof sheet of my farewell address to my fellow citizens of these 
United States. there will be some verbal amendments in the phrasoology, 
but none in the substance or principle. As I will always be happy to hear 
from you and as I will leave here on the 6th I will be happy to receive 
a letter from you at the Hermitage, and when you visit the U. States, will 
be happy to see you and your family there, where I promise you a hearty 
welcome.’ 

Tomorrow ends my official carier forever, on the 4th I hope to be able 
to go to the capitol to witness the glorious scene of Mr Van Buren, once 
rejected by the Senate, sworn into office, by chief justice Taney, also being 


1 New York Pub. Lib., Ford MSS. Jackson’s reply to Lewis’s letter follows on the 
same page. Major Lewis managed the fund allowed for refurnishing the White House. 
*It has been reported that Jackson took the White House furniture to the Hermitage 
when he retired from office. Nothing in his correspondence shows that~he did anything 
of the kind. In these pages are accounts showing that the Hermitage was refurnished 
about this time with furniture bought in Philadelphia. In his many letters to his son 
then in Tennessee, he never alluded to shipping furniture from Washington. : 
1 Library of Congress, Nicholas P. Trist MSS. 


* Trist, who had served Jackson as a private secretary in his administration, was United 
States consul at Havana 1834-1836. 
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rejected by the factious Senate. this shows the power of public opinion, 
and this, unless corrupted by a paper, banking, and gambling system, of 
which, from the Symptoms displayed in the senate, I have some fears, 
our republic will for ever endure. I am free to declare that the course 
of some of our friends in the Senate are perfectly unaccountable to me 
on this paper system. good, professed states right men, and professed 
hard mony men, the constitutional currency, still they vote, and pass a bill 
to make bank bills part of our currency. 

But I must close. I am too weak to copy this, if I had time. 

With my kind salutations to you, and all your family I remain 

your friend 


Hore. BItu. 


FREDERICK, Mp., March 9, 1837. 
Genr. A Jackson 
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Jno D WEBSTER 


To CoLonEL T. MorcGan.? 


Hancock, Mp., March 10, 1837. 

Dear Sir, your letter of the 7th instant was received here this evening 
after my arrival, and I tender to you and Mrs. Morgan my thanks for 
your offerred hospitality, but my anxiety to reach my home in my weak 
and debilitated condition will prevent me from tarrying at any point, longer 
than I can possibly help it. We have now very sick, my dear little grand- 
daughter, Rachel Jackson, and it will greatly depend upon her health, and 
my own, when we may reach your Town, and when we do we will only 
halt at the Tavern for a short time, at which I stopped on my last journey 
to the City of Washington, where we will be happy to see you, and your 


1 Of Washington, Pa. 
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amiable Lady and family, to shake you all by the hand, and greet you in 
friendship. with a tender of our kind salutations to you, your amiable 
Lady, and family, believe me your friend. I wish to pass on with as much 


iet sible. 
quiet as possi In haste * 


To Francis P. Barr. 


Fiintstone, Mp., March 11, 1837. 

My dear Blair, We arrived here this evening over bad roads, altho a 
turn pike, nothing appurtaining to it but the toll gates, all the metal 
having disappeared, and the road cut up by the heavy waggons—still we 
are moving on with as much expedition as the kind greetings of my friends 
and fellow citizens will permit. I parted with the last escort from Hancock 
on the mountain to day, and hope my friends in Pennsylvania will permit 
me to pass on without parade; for I assure you, altho nothing gives me 
more pleasure, or can add more to my gratitude, than the approbation of 
my fellow citizens, retireing from office as I am, still my strength, and 
feeble health will not permit me to receive their congratulations as I 
ought. altho I cannot say that my health has been much impaired by the 
fatigue I have underwent, still, I feel a great feebleness. 

Our dear little Rachel was very sick yesterday, but our excellent Doctor, 
Lawson, administered to her last night and she is much better to night, 
and I hope will be quite well tomorrow. The dear little creature, has 
been constantly talking about mrs. Blair and lisey,* as she calls your dear 
daughter. say to Mrs. Blair what comfort she has bestowed upon me by 
the present she made me of those admirable stockings. My dear daughter, 
and the dear little ones, with all my houshold, tender to you, and your 
amiable family our kind salutations and prayers for your welfare and 
happiness in this world, and then a happy immortality, to which I add 
mine. 

Do not forget to send me the reports of the investigating committees 
as soon as printed. I wish them as soon as I get home, together with 
the journals of the proceedings of the committees, and those letters of 
Mr. Ficklin etc. I see from Payton and Wise garbled statement of the 
testimony in the intelligencer, he intends it to make a false impression on 
the public mind, which must be counteracted by a full statement of the 
whole matter and the baseness of the attempt to delude the people fairly 
set forth. Say to Mr. Whitney he ought to come out with his own 
expose soon, read the statement in the Intelligencer... . . | mutilated } 


‘. x. ~~, 

By direction of President Van Buren, Dr. Lawson, the surgeor-general of the army, 
was ordered to accompany Jackson as far as Wheeling on the way to Tennessee, and to 
leave him at that place, if Jackson’s health warranted, to complete the journey with a 
competent officer of the medical de 


partment. Niles’ Register, LII. 30. 
to Van Buren, p. 466, post. TaN Vr eae 


1 Elizabeth Blair was called Elisa by her friends. The stockings tioned 
often referred to by Jackson in his letters to Blair. eh casita aoa 
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Rev. A.D. CAMPBELL To JACKSON. 


WASHINGTON, Pa., March 15, 1837. 


[Indorsement:] From the Revd. A.D. Campbell—when health permits 
to be answered. my funds are very low. I returned with barely $90 in our 
pocketts. Beacon for the family and corn and oats for the stock to buy, 
the new roof of my house just rebuilt, leaking and to be repaired. I carried 
$5000 when I went to Washington—it took of my cotton crop $2250, 
with my salary to bring me home—the burning of my house and furni- 
ture has left me poor. 


To THE PRESIDENT (MarTIN VAN BureEn).? 


SMITHLAND, Ky., March 22, 1837. 

My dear sir; We landed here half after 4 oclock A.m. today, and are 
now waiting for a boat to convay us to Nashville—we hear of several 
hourly expected from Neworleans bound to Nashville, and hope to find 
one here to day. my health is improving since I got to the Steamboat con- 
vayence, and I have a right to hope when I reach the Hermitage, and am 
in quiet, that it may still improve. Andrew and Sarah, with Col Earle, 
Col Polk and lady unite with me in kind salutations and best wishes for 
your health and prosperity and that of your sons, to whom we wish to be 
presented kindly. 

From the time I left you, I have been literally in a croud. Such 
assemblages of my fellow citizens I have never before seen on my passage 
to, or from, Washington. I have conversed with many of our friends 
fully and freely about you and your administration—they all are delighted 
with your inaugural address, and say, if you carry that out, you will be 
sustained by the whole Republican Democracy of the union. I have 
pledged myself to all, that you will comply with it to the letter, and with 
your principles, fuily exposed in your letter to Mr. Williams, of Kentucky. 
This has quieted all their fears, and you may rely upon a firm and 
generous support from all of the family of the Democratic republicans. 

I have heard much said on the subject of the Treasury order.” You 
may rest assured that nineteen twentieths, of the whole people approve it, 
all except the Speculators and their secrete associates or partners. By these, 
you will, if you have not already been, strongly pressed to have it sus- 
pended, and from no quarter more strongly than from a few in missippi 
and Alabama. I left Mr. Falls, the Jacksonville printer missappi, with 
several others, who are concerned with the great ones, whose business 
there was to have the treasury order suspended and the public lands pressed 
into the markett. By the speculators was the 15,000,000 Bank chartered,’ 
its bills issued payable in NewYork without any funds there, to redeem 
them, and I hear since my arrival here that, that mamoth buble has blown 


1 Library of Congress, Van Buren MSS. 
2 The Specie Circular of July 11, 1836. ‘ots 
8 Referring presumably to the Union Bank of Mississippi, chartered by act of Jan. 21, 


1837. 
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up, many strong houses in Neworleans broke, and I expect it is the fore- 
runner of a very general bankruptcy amonghst the speculators, some of 
whom left Washington in great haste, whilst others remained to press 
you and the Secretary of the Treasury to suspend the Treasury order, 
to all which I tell you, as your sinc[e]re friend, that if you do, until after 
a full examination, by a strictly confidential and honest agent, into the 
real condition of the Banks, your revenue will be lost, by the breaking of 
the deposit Banks, for rely on it, when directors are so much involved in 
speculation, are so deeply indebted to the Banks, they will return to the 
secretary of the Treasury notes of other Banks, as cash, when those banks 
are unable to redeem their paper in specie. 1 pray you as a friend, to be 
garded on this subject, and before you yield to the importunities of those 
speculators, be well assured that your deposit Banks are all safe. The 
speculators are all broke, except they can save themselves by breaking the 
Banks, by over issues. I must close for the present. Present me in the 
kindest manner, to all the heads of Departments and their families, 


P.S. Col Polk concurs in all I have said. I will write you again when I 
reach home and answer all the addresses. 


To PRESIDENT VAN BUREN. 


HERMITAGE, March 30, 1837. 

My dear sir, I reached home on the 25th instant somewhat improved 
in strength, but with a very bad cough, increased by cold taken on board 
the Steam Boat. Our worthy, Doctor Lawson has left us, and will be at 
Washington before this reaches you—he accompanied me to the Hemitage, 
staid but two nights, when he with Col Earle went to Nashville to make 
arrangements for his return to the City, was to have returned before he 
set out, but being disappointed in getting a Steam Boat set out in the 
stage by Louisville Ky, and prevented me from the pleasure of seeing him 
again. for your kindness, and solicitude for my preservation in sending 
Dr. Lawson with me I can only make you a tender of my thanks—this 
act is deeply treasured, by gratitude, in my heart. I have not been able to 
go any where since I reached home, unless to major Donelsons to see his 
dear little Rachel who is unwell and confined to a dark room with a very 
sore and inflamed eye. I hope rest in due time, may restore my health so 
as to be enabled to amuse myself in riding over my farm, and visiting 
my neighbours. this will be a source of much pleasure to me—be this as 
it may I have a great right to be, as I am, very thankful to a kind provi- 
dence for sparing me to reach my home with my little family. 

The approbation I have recd. from the people on my return on the 
close of my official life, has been very gratifying to me. I have been 
every where cheered by my numerous democratic republican friends, and 
many of the repenting Whigs with a,hearty welcome, “aftd well done 
thou faithful servant”. This is truly the patriots reward, and a source of 
great gratification to me, and will be my solace to the grave. 

When I review the arduous administration thro which I have passed, 
the formidable opposition I have met to its very close, by the combined 
talents, wealth, and power of the whole aristocracy of the union, aided 
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as they were, by the money monopoly, u.s. Bank, with its power of corrup- 
tion, with which we had to contend, the result must be not only pleasing 
to me, but to every patriot. it shews the virtue and power of the sovereign 
people, and that all must bow to public opinion. it was the sovereign 
people that nobly sustained me against this formidable power, and enabled 
me to terminate my administration so satisfactory to the great body of the 
democracy of our Country. This is a pleasing foreboding for the future 
that your Eight years will terminate successfully, and that you will be 
hailed, by the great body of the sovereign people, “ well done thou faithful 
servant ’’. By acting up to those pledges given in your inaugural address, 
which none of your friends doubt, this result is certain. You have only 
to be guarded against apostates, and ambitious deceiptful men—you 
must not temporise with any, but fearlessly pursue your principles avowed, 
and the people will sustain you against all apostates, ambitious, and 
designing men—demagogues we have in our ranks, and remember, that 
I had many influencial professing friends that apostatised, in whom, I 
had great confidence. Your cabinet is filled by talent and integrity, in whom 
you can confide. in this, you are safe, and I have no fear but your ad- 
ministration will be a successfull one. 

I cannot close without drawing your attention again to the safety of 
the deposit Banks of the west, and south—the planters of the south west 
are deeply indebted, and are paying the merchants, brokers, and Banks at 
the rate of 30 percent for mony—this I get from a creditable source, 
hence the press for more Banks. the rail road Bank of 15,000,000 has 
already failed, a large House in Neworleans has also failed, some say 
for six, others for ten millions. Let the Secretary of the Treasury look to 
this, and have the Banks well examined. I fear when he does, he will find 
in many but little specie, but a large amount called cash or specie, in notes 
of specie paying Banks, entered as cash and specie, and if those Banks were 
called on to pay their notes, they must stop paying specie. The treasury 
order is popular with the people everywhere I have passed, but all the 
speculators, and those largely indebted, want more paper. the more it 
depreciates, the easier they can pay their debts, and all such care but little 
about the success of your administration and what becomes of the rev- 
enue—but I tell you, should any of the Deposit banks fail, it will shake 
your administration to its center—prudence would, as it seems to me, 
await the memorials from the people, the working classes, before it would 
be safe to suspend it. The people are paying now, as I am iuformed a 
discount of from 5 to Io percent on the Banks bills for cash—our Nash- 
ville Banks issue no notes payable at their own counter, and their bills are 
much under par. these hints are submitted for your safety and mature 
reflection and that of the Secretary of the Treasury. I write you with 
the frankness of friendship, with a heart felt desire that your adminis- 
tration may be as successful as all your friends wish and anticipate. 
check the paper mania and its corrupting consequences, and the republic is 
safe, and your administration must end in triumph. 

Rumor and some newspapers say, Col King refused the embassy to 
Austria ?is this true.’ 


1 Presumably Col. William R. King of Alabama. 
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my whole houshold unite in kind salutations to you and yours—my 
little grandson answers, when asked. who gave him the silver cup, my 
god father, Mr. Van Buren. will you present us to the heads of Depts and 
their families, affectionately and believe me 
your friend 


MEMORANDUM ON THE FLORIDA CAMPAIGN. 


April (?), 1837.* 

Genl Scott—his combined opperations, without knowing where the 
Indian women were, was like a combined operation to encompass a wolf 
in the hamocks without knowing first where her den and whelps were. 
if it had been a combined movement to take possession of the country 
where the Indians were known to be on the Withlacoochee, there to estab- 
lish a garrison, supply it abundantly, and from thence scour the hammocks, 
capture, destroy or drive them to the evergreens and by a cordon of posts 
from Withlacoochee to the head of the st{ream?] and the shores of 
the atlantic, this would have given security to all Florida in the rear, pro- 
tected the inhabitants throughout the summer, placed all the cattle and other 
supplies in the power of the american troops, that the Indians had to support 
upon, and compelled the Indians to have sued for peace or reduced them to 
Starvation. was this done by Genl Scott. no proof that it was or at- 
tempted—he was invested with all discretionary power both as to men, 
and supplies. ?why then was Florida left destitute of protection during the 
summer, and the Indians left free to overrun the country, murder and 
ravage it without a sufficient protection etc. etc. etc. If the term of the 
militia was about to expire he had the power to make another requisition 
to fill the ranks, before those with him their times would expire. May 
and june were two of the best months to operate in Florida, the waters are 
low and the Hammocks dry. Genl Scotts letter to war Department 12th 
of april 1836, to be seen,” defence page 83 to be also noted, page 84, justice 
to the cummander Genl Scott, every one must see, give rise to the direction, 
that Mr. Whites letter should be furnished. the President gave no direc- 
tions on the subject of papers to be furnished to the Court, Genl McC. 
and the secretary of war directed this. see Genl Calls letter. it was after 
the Genl Scotts recall—how disingenious, and what want of that candor 
that ought to guide the actions of all military men. 


Why was it, that the Troops without arms, were marched to Columbus 
?why were they not marched to meet the arms in the interior, and when 
armed marched to the enemy. surely they could have been better supplied, 
and left the provisions for campaign at Columbus. 

Genl Jessups letter of the 17th June acknd. Genl Scotts letter of the 16th 
ordering him to halt and not attack the enemy, altho Jes8up informed 


1 Words in this memorandum seem to indicate that it was written when Jackson saw 
the report of the court-martial that tried Generals Scott and Gaines for failure in the 
Florida Campaign of 1836. As that report was dated Mar. 29, 1837, it is assumed that 
the memorandum was made in the following month. 

224th Cong., 2 sess., Senate Docs., no. 224, pp. 305-312. 
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him he was in five miles of the enemy, that he would have struck the enemy 
that night if it had not been for this letter, if not struck to morrow morning 
he will escape for the present. ?why did not Genl Scott order him to strike 
the blow. he had found in Florida the evil of Genl Gains position and not 
striking the enemy—was there no delay in this order, when the frontier 
was bleeding, and when that blow might, as it did, soon terminate the Creek 
war, as I find from Genl Jessups report of the 25th, that the Creek war 
was ended. Genl Jessup tells Genl Scott on the roth of June by letter 
(having come to Ft Mitchel to have an interview with him), that he had 
halted the army under his command (agreable to his order as understood) 
had sent 8 days rations for his command from a steam Boat just from 
N orleans, states that he understood Genl Scott plan of campaign was to 
give protection to the frontier. if he will move to day says Jessup, with 
your disposeble force, we can end the war tomorrow. did he move, or 
was he not still awaiting for arms etc. etc. and we find he sets the 25th 
for a movement. Where would the Indians have been then if Genl Jessup 
had not attacked and captured them—hid as in Florida. Genl Jessup 
offers him the honor, if he will only move as requested. Genl scott in his 
letter of the 19th acknowledges Jessups of the 17th and of the Ioth at 
Ft mitchel, but in his whole letter does not once tell him to strike the 
enemy, or that he Scott will take command and strike and destroy, and put 
and end to the war. If Jessups command had nct struck them and put an 
end to the war and a bleeding frontier he, Genl Scott and the whole army 
must have been disgraced. ?hesitate to strike, for what, to let the Indians 
scatter and flee, then to persue when the sientific plan of campaign was 
mature. 

Genl scotts letter of June 17th acknowledging Genl. Jessups of the 15 
and 17th June upbraids Genl Jessup for his march on Ft mitchel, where 
they are in a starving condition—no supplies from N. orleans, nor none 
expected sooner than the 2Ist if so soon. still Genl Scott keeps the 
unarmed men at Columbus, when they ought to have been marched to 
Hawkinsvill to meet the arms and supplies. Here is delay, useless delay 
when the Indians were depredating daily, and so near that Jessup put an 
end to the war before the 24th June, I believe as early as the 23rd. ?What 
was the number of armed men under Genl Scott on the 15th, 16, 17th, 
18, 19th and 2oth of june. could he not have cooperated with Genl Jessup 
on these days, by a concentration of his forces. What were the real 
strength of the hostile Indians at any point during the time aforesaid. 
What was Genl Scott agregate force, of effectives on the 17, 18, 19 and 
20th of June, how long had the unarmed men been at Columbus prior to 
the 19th of June, the distance from Columbus to Hawkinville where the 
supplies were expected, how many days march on such cases of emergency, 
when did the supplies arrive at Hawkinsville, and after their arrival at 
that point, how many days before the arms and provisions reached Colum- 
bus. These facts are all necessary to enable the President to come to a just 
conclusion on the subject submitted to the enquiry of the court. 

The court of Enquiry. The order raising it, states, “That by the direc- 
tion of the President of the u. states a court of enquiry to consist of Major 
Gen! McComb, President, and Brevet Brigadier Genl Atkison, and Brady, 
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members is hereby ordered to assemble at the City of Frederick in Mary- 
land as soon as the state of the military operations against the Indians 
will permit the witnesses to attend (of which the President of the court is 
to judge and determine) to Enquire and examine into the causes of the 
failure of the campaigns in Florida against the seminole Indians, under 
the command of major Genl. Gains and of major Genl. Scott in 1836; 
and the causes of the delay in opening and prosecuting the campaign in 
Georgia and Alabama against the hostile creek Indians, in the year 1836: 
and into every subject connected with the military operations in the 
campaign aforesaid; and after fully investigating the same. the court 
will report the facts, together with its opinion on the whole subject for the 
information of the President of the united states.” In courts of Enquiry 
the order raising the Court contains, creates and gives it its jurisdiction. 

Genl Gains having protested against the President examining the pro- 
ceedings of the court in the case of Genl Scott as it regards the failure of 
the campaigns in Florida until the proceedings of the court in his case are 
laid before him, the President has viewed it just to comply with his 
request, and now takes up for consideration the proceedings of the court 
and their enquiry into the causes of the delay in opening and prosecuting 
the campaign against the Indians in Georgia and Alabama. The court 
having failed to comply with that part of the order which required them 
“to report the facts”, and has only reported their bare opinion, the 
President has been compelled from the omission, to look into the facts, 
and collect them from the Documents which were before the court, and 
such others as throw light upon the subject. The facts are as follows 

Genl Scott in his letter of the 11th of May (1836) advises the Dept of 
War of his ill health, in his letter of 20th of May he says “ Since my 
letter of the 11th inst. (May) I have been more sick than before, that is 
confined to my bed the greatest part of the time ”’—this recd and sub- 
mitted to the Genl on the 30th. Dept writes Genl S. on the 19th of may 
inclosing copy of letter to Genl Jessup, to repair to the seat of the creek 
war and take command of the regulars and militia etc. etc.—this was 
given in consequence of Genl Scott having reported himself sick and the 
Dept. having given leave to return in consequence thereof to his head 
quarters (Newyork) see his letter, june 1st. Genl Scott is directed to be 
furnished with a copy of the letter of the Honble. J.M. White, and in- 
formed that the intelligence of his ill health at St Augustine rendered it 
doubtfull whether he could continue in the command. The tenor of Mr 
Whites letter and remonstrances from all quarters of Florida made his 
withdrawal from Florida necessary, and his ill health and the colision 
between the Georgia and alabama troops, for who should command, 
occasioned the order to Genl Jessup. Genl Scott reached Columbus the 
29th of may, see his letter to Dept of the 2nd of June, Letter of the 16th 
june to Jessup the 16th [sic], The letter of Jessup to Blair, 2ath june at Ft 
Mitchel. Genl Scott at the arsnel Georgia 26th of May~1837 [1836] gave 
memorandom for supplies of arms. Why was not the requisition made 
for soldiers accompanied with an order to rendezvous near to the arsnel or 
at a convenient point to be armed before marched to the Indian frontier 
where they were useless until armed, unless to consume the provisions 
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which were very scarce until supplies from N Orleans arrived. the soldiers 
would have [been] better contented marching to and then with his arms 
to the enemy, than lying in camp, where he could not without his arms be 
learning the use of them—he would have learned one part of the perfection 
of a soldier, to march well and endu[r]Je fatigue. Genl Scott letter of June 
the 2nd says he arrived 3 days ago, but will not assume the command until 
the Troops are mustered. ?Why did he not, and order the troops to the 
arms etc. Genl Scott was sent to command in Florida and then to georgia 
to command. Distance from Augusta to Columbus 220 miles. Genl 
Scotts letter of june 17th, why not have marched the Troops to the arms, 
they could have marched without acoutrements from 25 to 30 miles pr 
day, with them 25 pr. day, when their frontier were by the Indians daily 
stained with blood. Genl Scotts letter of the 17th of June says he will 
have to delay to the 25—before that day Genl Jessup had put an end to 
the war. his order to Jessup when marching on the enemy, and in his 
vicinity, was an extraordinary one, when from his experience in Florida 
he must have known, that then to delay the enemy was gone and scattered 
as was the case in Florida. as Jessups was the responsibility, he ought to 
have ordered him to attack and destroy, or capture the enemy, and that 
he held him responsible if he failed, as he had moved without his orders. 
It is the first time in Florida and here that a scientific combined military 
movement has been attempted against Indians, and I hope, from the results, 
it will be the last. 

Genl Jessup in his report to Dept. of War, that he united with Genl 
Scott etc. at Augusta, travelled with him to columbus, Ga. where Genl 
Scott established his head quarters, and assumed the command and ordered 
Genl Jessupt to Alabama, there to assume the command of the militia 
which he did do. the frontier bleeding with Indian murder and a perfect 
panic, prompt action was necessary to quell the war and preserve the 
country from being abandoned. he did move and we find when amid the 
enemy with sufficient force to put the war to a speedy end, he recd. Genl 
Scots order to halt until he was ready to move—still waiting for arms, 
could not be ready to move before the 25th. Where would the Indians 
have been by the 25, and where were they on the 25 by Genl Jessups prompt 
movement. Still the court say etc. etc. but every fact shews that the men 
were at Columbus without arms for days long anough to have marched 
them to the arsnel (220) and back—here was an evident and unjustifiable 
delay caused by mismanagement some where, by whom the court do not 
say, but acquit the Genl in command who had the same power to order 
the men to the guns, as he had the guns to the men, whilst they were 
consuming the suplies and could render no service until armed, and before 
armed and in motion Genl Jessup had put an end to a war; that at first, the 
Georgia Battalion, brought in to the field by Genl Scotts order and sta- 
tioned near to Columbus ought to have done in five days from the first 
attack on the mail. Genl Jessup writes Genl Scott on 17th June, wants 
provision, will go to Ft mitchell, has.an Indian force that will enable 
Genl Scott (you) to drive the whole country—this the 17th. why did 
not Genl Scott place himself at the head of his force and put an end to 
the war. 


32 
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To FrANcIs P. BLAIR. 


HerMiTAGE, April 2, 1837. 

My dear sir, 1 have been at home since the evening of the 25th ultimo, 
as you will have been advised by the Nashville papers. My health is 
improving, but it is slowly, some days my cough is quite light and I think 
I am about to get well, but the next I am feeble and oppressed with it— 
the weather has been very variable lately, and we have all colds taken on 
board the Steam Boats. I live in hopes of regaining my strength so that 
I can amuse myself in riding over my farm and visitting my good neigh- 
bours, who, all but one, new born Whigg, formerly my friend, has cheered 
and welcomed my return—he like many other Whiggs I suppose are 
ashamed of their course and dislike to meet me. 

The papers will have given you a full account of the various and 
numerous cheerings I met with on my returning journey—it is therefore 
unnecessary for me to enumerate them. Our dear little petts have been 
quite unwell since our return home with colds, crupe, and bowel com- 
plaints—the rest of my houshold well, and all desire, and unite with me in 
kind salu[ta]tions to you, Mrs. Blair and all your amiable family—we 
shall expect you and Mrs. Blair and Elisa at the Hermitage with us this 
summer. do write us how you all are and how gets on the whole Globe. 

I have now to ask your attention to one subject—it is this. I have just 
seen part of judge Whites testimony taken before Mr Wise’ committee. 
I wish to draw your attention to that part of it which relates to judge 
Herring and myself. now I believe you, major Lewis, Mr. Harris, now 
at the head of the Indian Bureau, as well as all the heads of the Depart- 
ments do know, that judge Herring * was appointed at the special instance 
and request of Governor Cass, and kept there by him, altho often told by 
me of his incompetancy until a paymasters office was given him. the fact 
is, that I had made out a nomination for Col Wilson to fill the Indian 
Burea[u], sent it to the senate by major Donelson, Govr. Cass met him 
at the senate and prevailed upon him to bring it back, and Governor Cass 
prevailed upon me to withhold it, and send up judge Herring, the 
Governor urging “ that he was so good a man etc.”” as to judge Herrings 
politics, I never was advised. Govr. Cass was his greatest favorite, and as 
far as ever was intimated to me, he was with our friend Swarwout in 
ei that is to say, in favor of judge White in preferrence to Mr Van 

uren. 

As I mean, at a proper period, and as soon as prepared, to review the 
judges testimony, I wish you to furnish me with your own knowledge of 
the fact of judge Herring being appointed at the particular request of 
Governor Cass, and at his anxious solicitude alone, and have subjoined 
to it Mr Woodburys, Mr. Butlers, and Mr. Kendels with Mr. Harris and 
Major Lewis, and as to his being a White man instead of being in favour 
of Mr. Van Buren. I would write to Mt. Harris and Major Lewis and the 
Heads of the Departments, but it wearies me to write much, and I 


1 Judge Elbert Herring, 
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think your application to them on my request will be better, and produce 
from all of them the, mere statement of the fact of his being appointed 
by the solici[ta]tions of Cass and kept there by him, notwithstanding all 
judge Herrings blunders, so often brought to Governor Cass notice by 
me—this was often named by me in the presence of my Cabinet. The 
judge having commenced his deposition in this Error, and falshood, he 
has carried it throout his whole deposition, and this being so palpable, I 
wish the statement of the Gentlemen referred to to commence my review 
upon and for reasons not necessary to assign here I want both Mr. 
Harris’s and major Lewis—they belong to the War Department. My 
dear sir, attend to this for me as early as possible, and send it to me by mail, 
or some safe hand coming direct to Nashville. 
Again present me to your dear wife and family and to all friends, 
yours sincerely 


P.S. You will see from the Neworleans papers, that the overtrading, 
speculations, and over issues of paper, are producing what every reflecting 
prudent man knew, bankrupcy and distress to all concerned in it. Say to 
the President and secretary of the Treasury take care of the Deposit 
Banks—the great rail road Bank bubble of Mississippi, has busted by its 
first steam, and nothing has prevented the others but the Treasury order 
checking these wild speculations. if paper was to be permitted again to buy 
the public Lands, before the extent of the present evils of over issues, 
gambling, and speculation is seen, we cannot tell where the mischief may 
end. 100, million of more paper could not meet the amount of liabilities 
now existing in alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, arkansa, Illanois, Indi- 
ana, Ohio, and michigan, and three months more of paper for Land, would 
add another 100, millions to the present liabilities. the Bank paper is now 
from 5 to Io prcent below par. I say again to take care of the currency 
or the administration will be shook to its center. The treasury order is 
popular with all but the speculators, and gamblers—nothing was ever more 
so, but senators and members of congress are deeply engaged in it, and 
their connections—these here only are solicitous for its suspension. if 
suspended now mark the consequences, the people are not complaining or 
memorialising but the senators and members of congress are, who are 
involved, and their connections deeply involved in speculation and debt as 
they are, and if they can make mony they care not a fig how the administra- 
tion gets on, whether destroyed or not. 


To ANDREW J. HuTCHINGS.* 


HERMITAGE, April 4, 1837. 
Dear Andrew; I learn from Mrs. Donelson since I got home, that the 
last account from Mrs. Coffee that her family was not in good health, and 
that your dear Mary was not well, that Mrs. John Coffee was so much indis- 
posed that she was obliged to wean her little infant. I hope that all this is 
not real, and if it was, that your Lady and other connection have regained 


1 Tenn. Hist. Soc., Dyas Coll., Coffee MSS. 
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their healths. Mine is slowly improving—some days I think I am getting 
entirely well, but the next change of weather, I am again thrown back, 
and my cough severe, still I am looking to the warm weather for better 
health. whether this will be realised god only knows. 

I find my blooded stock in bad order and too numerous for empty corn 
cribs and hay lofts. I have determined to sell out part to enable me to 
feed the ballance better. I have three fine young well blooded stud colts— 
two five years old this spring and one four, of good size and action which 
I wish to sell or to put to a stand. If you know of any good stand for a 
good horse, well bred, I would thank you to let me know. I would stand 
them low—say $20 the season, or sell them low, and on time. should you 
want a good stock you had better come in as I must diminish mine. they 
are all in low order except the studs, but the blood is good, although the 
mares are in bad order, as are the young horses. I will give a bargain. 
Let me hear from you soon how your family, and all your connections are. 
give my kind regards to Mrs Coffee and all her family, to John and his, 
and to your dear Mary, and believe me to be 

affectionately yours 


P. S. How is Andrew J. Coffee progressing in his preparation for the 
military academy, and when will he set out for the East. I wish to see 
him as he goes on. how are you getting on with your new farm and 
what markett did you get for your crop of cotton. did it realise your 
expectations when you last wrote me. 


Francis P. BLarr To JACKSON. 


WASHINGTON, April 5, 1837. 

. «+. Since you have left us, you perceive, that a succession of troubles 
have come upon the Globe. First the panic upon “‘ The Specie order” 
which Biddle and his Bank friends at home and abroad have contrived to 
get up, out of the real distress they have made by the speculating mania 
they themselves produced by their 20 million expansion, and throwing 
their debts into the State Banks upon long credits. They set all the State 
Banks to work to make something out of their new means and they 
expanded upon the Capital collected from the dues to the United States 
Bank. And so the action and reaction went on between the whole chain 
of Bankers, from London to New York and from New York to the far 
west, until the European Lenders to Biddle began to feel the weight of the 
chain and now a simultaneous draw, “a pull altogether”, is made by the 
Capitalists, and their creatures the merchants are all made to sing out 
“ the Specie Order’, as well in obedience to their masters, as to cover their 
own disgrace, in having overreached themselves by their greedy avarice, 
in stock and land-jobbing. ~y 

One of the most mortifying things that has’ occurred, in connection 
with this general Conspiracy to recharter the Bank of U.S. and subject the 
whole currency and trade of this great and glorious Republic to the 
control of the European Bank Potentates, is the defection of Stevenson 
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in London.* You will have seen, that painful as it was to split with old 
friends, I did not hesitate, to speak out what I felt. It has cost me some 
private pangs, especially as it reaches and offends many of those, whom 
I am anxious to please in Virginia, but if I allow a man raised to distinction 
by you after he was trod in the mire by the Bank, to desert in the face of the 
world, without challenging him as he passed the Sentry, how long would 
we keep our troops arrayed against Biddle and his mercenaries? I hope 
you will think I have acted rightly. It will sclace me for the good opinion 
I have lost in Virginia... .. 

My Wife has sighed for you, like a lost father. Your letter she carried 
in her bosom for some days until I got possession of it and put it by in an 
old family pocket-Book which I intend to hand down to posterity with my 
own Will in it. She has now transferred her love to the Cow, has her 
stabled and curried like a race Horse, and.1I do not know but she may 
follow the Egyptian superstition, which turned the Bull Apis, into a 
aivantys.. . 


To Francis P. Barr. 


HERMITAGE, April 18, 1837. 

My dear sir, Your friendly, and welcome letter of the 6th instant, 
reached me yesterday. it gave us all much pleasure, as it informed us that 
you and your amiable wife, and daughter, were in the enjoyment of that 
cho[i]cest blessing, good health—may you and them long continue to enjoy 
that greatest of earthly blessings. 

I do hope that there are no troubles which can present themselves 
that the Globe cannot easily surmount, altho we may sincerely regret when 
any of our friends become apostates from their long professed principles 
and republican actions. We who take “principle for our guide, and 
public good our end,” cannot hesitate upon our course, that is to persue our 
principles, and expose the apostate be he whom he may, and particularly, 
one, in whose republican principles we so much confided, and from his 
professions, we had so great a right to confide, and for whom so much had 
been done, as for Mr Andrew Stevenson. he, if the facts stated of him be 
true, it is a duty you owe your Country to expose, and lay his apostacy 
bare and naked before the public. Should Mr Stevenson not come boldly 
out and deny Mr Bates statement,’ then he is a fit subject to be exposed by 
the Globe, and by every true republican. 

The present is an important crisis in our national affairs. the attempt 
by Biddle and the Barings, to take into their keeping the management of 
the currency, both in England and America, is too alarming to every true 
republican, and under these circumstances, if Stevenson has attempted 
by his declarations and conversations to encourage this system of fraud 
upon the american people, which leads directly to the recharter of the 
United States Bank and the destruction of our republican institutions, 
he ought, and must be exposed, openly and fearlessly; therefore, I cannot 


1 Andrew Stevenson, M. C. from Virginia 1823-1834, minister to England 1836-1841. 
See the Washington Globe of Apr. 3, editorial, on a letter of Stevenson to the New York 
American. 

1 Joshua Bates, American partner in the house of Baring Brothers. 
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but approve the course the Globe has taken in this matter and only hope 
that Mr Stevenson, for his own sake, and the honor of his country, has 
been misrepresented by Mr Bates the partner of the Barings. But if in 
this we should be mistaken, then it is your duty as a faithful sentinel to 
expose the apostate with all your powers, and make him loath himself 
for the apostacy—this is the only way by which you can reform him, and 
deter others from such a course, particularly at this time when the whole 
money power is called into action to destroy our government by the cor- 
rupting means of the paper system. I say, lay on, temporise not, tt 1s 
always injurious. 

I trust by this, you have all seen the vallue of the Treasury order to the 
safety of the Revenue. all the people, I mean the speculators and borrowers, 
in Mississippi and Alabama are broke, their Bank paper at Neworleans, 
and Nashvill as I am informed, are from ten to 15 percent below par and 
going down. negroes at sherrifs sale that cost 1800 and 1000, a short 
time since, I am informed, are now selling at $300 women and $500 for 
men. would it not prostrate the Executive Government to be selling 
their domain for such trash. I have been conversing with David Craighead 
Esqr. senator in our State Legislature, who has just returned from 
Arkansa and Mississippi. he says that the Treasury order was a great 
godsend to the Country, that nothing but this saved the country from total 
Bankruptcy and of course the Banks. it is very doubtful whether some 
of the Banks will not fail—if the House of Hill of Nashville, and Dicks 
of N.orleans go, several of the Banks must go with them. The Banks at 
Nashville the other day advanced to Hill $319,000, when the best endorsed 
paper by any other could not obtain a discount for $2,500. This is a 
handsome comment upon the system of Banking. I have done my duty to 
my country and my god, have given my opinion freely as to the Treasury 
order, and in truth can say as far as I am informed and believe, that 
with the great body of the people the Treasury order is the most popular, 
as well as the most just, (it keeps our coin at home) of any of my official 
acts. I thought it absolutely necessary at the time, and its continuation 
imperious now, for the safety of the revenue, and prosperity of the present 
admi[ni]stration—this you are at liberty to say to all concerned. the 
gamblers and speculators, in and out of Congress, unite with the oppo- 
sition to deny it—none else you may rely on it. 

My health is slowly improving, but it varies with our late variable 
weather. We have had it as hot as in may, and again very cold with 
frost and ice—a frost on yesterday which has cut down the corn, killed 
our early potatoes, and I think all the fruit, and I am now suffering with 
a sore throat and sever cough with a return of the old complaint in the 
side. But my dear sir how grateful I am to you and your amiable lady 
for your kind solicitude for my health. say to Mrs. Blair,.I found my 
cattle poor but otherwise a fine stock, “and I intend toear for her a real 
short horned, but before I can give it, you and her must come to see us 
with your dear Elisa and your sons if with you. : 

Our dear little ones have been unwell with bad colds. Rachel is constantly 
talking about you all—she says she knows Mrs. Blair will not forget her 
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and Andrew, because she cut off a lock of each of their hair, and she is 
shure she never will forget Mrs. B. because she looks at the shawl every 
day that Mrs. Blair gave her. My whole Houshold cordially unite with me 
in kind salutations to you and yours and prayers for your wellfare and 
happiness, and belive me 

your sincere friend 


P.S. I wish you to write me often and I pray you to have the journals of 
the proceedings of Wise and Gardlands * committees sent on to me, if not 
already forwarded. proceed with the Globe in your old fearless manner, 
and you will succeed, but no temporising or you are all lost, rely on this. 

Say to Governor Woodbury, with my kind regards accompanied with 
that of all my family, that I have recd his letter with the inclosure, for 
which I thank him, and the first day I am able, will write him. present 
me kindly to the President, Mr Butler, Mr. Forsythe, Mr. Kendell and 
Mr. Pointset and their families. 

N.B. I have presented your kind regards to Mary Donelson and read 
your note to her. the major and children desire to be presented to you 
all in the kindest manner. 


To ANDREW J. DONELSON.’ 


HERMITAGE, April 22, 1837. 

D’r Andrew, 1 heard you say that your means to buy corn was exausted. 

Inclosed I send you half of my present means after paying for my corn, 
oats and fodder engaged. I think the 4o. barrells * we can make out with 
already engaged, the half Eagle ought to buy you three barrells of corn. 
it will 20 bushels of oats, which will be better for your colts. this will 
give them a start until your oats gets into the head and then they will fatten 
on them like pigs. I wish to see my filly break with the fastest of yours 
and I want this day week to give her a track run of one mile to test her 
bottom. have you any that you wish to try on that day; I would like to 
see her tried with something that you intend to run at Nashville. 

Yours 


FrANcIs P. BLAIR TO JACKSON. 


WASHINGTON, April 23, 1837. 

. . . « Major Lewis will tell you how all goes here. I think we will give 
a good account of the panic makers by the time of the meeting of Congress. 
It is believed by some, that the Specie order will be instantly repealed by 
the two Houses. I cannot think so. At least they will never pass a Bill 
making proper a payment of public dues, without leaving it to the Secretary 
of Treasury to refuse the ‘notes of any Banks he pleases. Biddle was 
here yesterday and paid a complimentary visit to the President. He was 


1 James Garland, M. C. from Virginia 1835-1841. 
1 Library of Congress, Donelson Papers. 
2In southern usage a barrel is five bushels. 
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received of course with civility, but I take it, his politeness will have about 
as much effect upon him (Van Buren) as the money of the Bank would 
have had on you. 

Weare all well, but Betsy, who has a sore throat and cough, the remnant 
of Influenza. It keeps me uneasy, not to say un-happy. We all join in love 
to you and mrs. Jackson, pray tell her that our Sarah has a fine little one. 
You remember I called our fine Durham, Sarah, by way of remembering 
at our morning repast one whom we like to remember among our most 
agreable associations. .... 


To Francis P. Barr. 


HERMITAGE, April 24, 1837. 

My dear sir, your letter of the 10th instant is just recd. your former 
letter came safely to hand and was replied to in full by me to which I 
refer you. The Treasury order will be found in the end to have saved the 
deposit Banks and the revenue. It may be before this reaches you that 
the mississippi Banks may have suspended specie payments. If Hill of 
Nashville, and Dicks of Neworleans, fails, the Nashville Banks goes with 
them. great exertions are making by the Nashville Banks to save these 
Houses, it is said upwards of a million has been advanced to them by 
the Banks, when no one else can get a single discount—this is anough to 
shew the corruption of the paper system, and if the administration acts 
wisely and retains in force the Treasury order, the people, the real working 
classes, the great bone and sinew of this union will [support] it, and 
drive from circulation all notes under $20 if not under $50. 

I have done my duty, my only anxiety now is for the success of the 
present administration, but if it listens to Biddle and his satelites, becomes 
alarmed, and under the panic endeavoured to be raised by Biddle and his 
corrupt mercenary merchants, who are endeavouring to deprive the country 
of its specie and adopt the paper system as a currency in open violation of 
the constitution and the destruction of the labour of the country it will 
fall. if the administration follows the wishes of the people, introducing 
with all its energy and power the constitutional currency, gold and silver 
coin, it will succeed and our country be prosperous—if it does not, it 
will be hurled from the confidence of the people, and lost. no temporising 
with the opposition or it is lost—remember the panic I passed thro, the 
present will pass away as soon as all the overtraders, gamblers in stocks, 
and lands, are broke—hundreds are yet to fail, remember what I told you 
about the time I issued the Treasury order. some of our senators and their 
connections are yet, I fear, to fail—the Banks cannot save them. negroes 
are down in alabama and mississippi from $1000, to $400 and 300, this 
at sheriffs sale. It is my opinion that 50 million would scarcely relieve 
these two states and no person here will receive their notes.and the wood 
cutters will not let the steam boats have their wood fer their notes. you 
will now see the real virtue of the treasury order—it is the only safety for 
the revenue, and the only thing that can save the Banks. 

I have no copy of my nomination of the minister to Texas, but the 
President can furnish it, or perhaps Mr. Forsythe may have a copy—his 
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clerk copied it. All my houshold join me in prayers for the happiness of 
you and yours. Write me often, and if you know the conclusion about the 
treasury order give me the result confidentially, and whether the E. 
counsil are divided, and if so how. 


yours 


THE PRESIDENT TO JACKSON.? 


WASHINGTON, April 24, 1837. 

My dear friend, I have, as I am sure I could safely do, trusted to your 
knowledge of my situation for my apology for not having sooner acknowl- 
edged the receipt of your friendly and very interesting letters. It is I hope 
unnecessary to say that their contents have been duly appreciated. M 
situation has been one of peculiar delicacy and difficulty, but all will, I hope, 
go well inthe end. You cannot form an adequate idea of the dreadful state 
of the money market in New York. The inclosed letter from our friend 
Phelps (which please to destroy as he meant it to be confidential) will 
throw some light upon the matter. The accounts by todays mail are in the 
same strain, and no man [can] fancy where it is to stop. 

To make the matter worse, every thing that political desperation can 
accomplish is done to make the distresses of the country subservient to 
party politics. My old friend the Patroon (Van Rensselaer) ? informs 
me in a letter re’d this morn’g, that his oldest son and ultimate heir to a 
great part of his manor will probably be obliged to make an assignment 
of his property to meet his indorsements. This is not however yet publicly 
known. The safety of the great body of the importing Merchants, and 
possibly of some of the Banks, is supposed to depend upon the next arrivals 
from England. .°: . . 


JACKSON ON THE WHITE-BRADLEY CONTROVERSY.” 


May, 1837. 
For the union ” and to the public. 
I never read the Nashville Republican or the Whigg and Banner. But 
a friend having drew my attention to “ Extracts from the journal of the 
select committee of the House of Representatives to investigate the Exec- 
utive Departments” as published in the Republican which contains, in 
part, the testimony of judge White before Wises investigating committee, 


1 Library of Congress, Van Buren MSS. This letter seems to indicate that Van Buren’s 
firmness lessened somewhat before the storm that swept toward him from business centres. 

2 Stephen Van Rensselaer, M. C. from New York 1822-1829. 

1 This open letter contains a promise to write another letter later. The fulfilment is the 
letter dated June 13, 1837, in Niles’ Register, LII. 297-303. Maj. A. J. Donelson, 
writing to Van Buren May 17, 1837, gives us an idea of the spirit with which Jackson 
entered the controversy. He said: 

‘You will be gratified to learn that the Genl continues to improve in health, and enjoys 
life as he ought to do in the retirement of his farm. I regretted extremely his public 
promise to notice White’s tirade before Wises committee, and did all in my power to satisfy 
him that there was more efficacy in his silence than in volumes of vindication against such 
stuff. He thought differently, however, and all that remains for me is to do as I have 
often done before, relieve him as far as I can of the labor he voluntarily imposes upon 
himself.” 

2 The Nashville Union. 
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and having also drew my attention to a comment thereon in Banner and 
Nashvill Whigg, I beg leave to state to the Public, that in due time, when 
I receive the full journal of these proceedings, answers to some letters 
written for information on various points embraced by judge White 
in his Testimony, and the state of my health will permit, a regard for truth, 
and justice to myself and others, will compell me to review the judges 
whole course before and testimony taken by said committee and expose its 
falshoods and fals coulouring to the world, as well as those of certifyers, 
caterers for slander, spies and eve droppers. When this is done fit] will 
leave the judge and his associates to be judged of by an honest public, 
what credit is to be attached to his and their statements. 

It is due to myself now to state that I never had or held with Mr 
O. Bradly but one conversation on the subject of the late Presidencial, 
and vices, election, that was in my own carriage in September 1834 
travelling on to washington, in the presence of Mr. Lewis Randolph and 
Major A.J. Donelson, we fell in with [him] on the way. he travelled on 
horseback with us, we were going to halt for the night at his fathers, it 
was a hot day, I invited him into the carriage, he accepted the invitation 
about seven miles from his fathers and rode with us there, my boy riding 
his horse. Mr. O. Bradly has forgotten to state that the conversation 
originated from a statement made by me comeing from that good old 
staunch republican, Governor Blount, of a caucus attempted to be got up, 
by John Bell and others, of the members of convention then sitting in 
Nashville, which Governor Blount, as the friend of judge White, put 
down—the object being to bring out judge White in opposition to the 
Democratic republican convention to be held at Baltimore in may 1835— 
as ruinous to the judge and promoting the views of the combined oppo- 
sition, of nullifiers, Federalist, and nationals, all of which have long since 
been laid before the public. It is only now necessary for me to add, as the 
whole conversation with Major O. Bradly will be laid, in due time before 
the public, that the statement made by O. Bradly as appended to judge 
Whites testimony before the said committee as relates to a proposition 
made by me to run Mr Van Buren for the Presidency and judge White 
is utterly false. No such proposition was ever made by me to O. Bradly 
or any one else, and I add, that the whole narrative as made by O. Bradly 
and appended to judge Whites deposition is a tissue of falshood and fals 
coulering. We will see how Mr Randolph and Major Donelsons, who 
were with me, tallies with Mr O. Bradlys. it is true that Mr. O. Bradly 
agreed that the course adopted by Governor Blount was the true, which 
friendship to the judge dictated, and gave assurances from his knowledge 
of judge White and an answer to a letter he had recd. from the judge on 
the subject of a Legislative caucus that was attempted to be got up, that 
the judge would never consent to his name being brought out by any 
caucus composed by any legislature but by the voice of the people. 


_ The Republican and Banner, of Nashville will give this notice a plaice 
[in] their respective papers.° 


8 Ott matters contained in this communication see Niles’ Register, LII. 294-303. 
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To Francis P. Brarre. 


HERMITAGE, May 11, 1837. 

. . . . I wish your prompt attention to the reiterated falshood by the 
Intelligencer of Saturday the 27 april taken from the Newyork Star, and 
under the head of the Newyork correspondence of april 27. the first 
reiterates the falshood of my draft for $6000 being protested. this I have 
adverted to [in] the inclosed letter, it is a positive falshood, no draft by me 
of any kind, for any amount, has been drew upon any one for twenty years. 
the latter refers to consignments made by “ Genl Jackson and some of his 
friends are suffering severely by the failure of one of the great Houses 
in Neworleans to whom their consignments had been made ”—to give it 
a coulouring of truth it further adds “ A neighbour of Genl Jackson from 
Tennessee, now in this city, and a political friend of his, says such is the 
fact.” The whole is a positive falshood, thtre is no neighbour of mine 
now at N.York, every body here knows that my cotton was sent to that 
honest man Col M. White who sold it for ys°5 pr lb, and remitted me part 
of the mony to the city of washington, and the ballance to our Merchant 
in Nashville. I have endorsed for no one, have no connection with bank, 
banking companys or company of Land speculators, or individual Specu- 
lators in Land, Cotton, or any thing else, that I own no land except the 
tracts on which I live except one in the Western District of 840 acres, 
long since bought and paid for at a very high price. I am thus particular 
that you may hereafter contradict, all the lies of Joe Gales, Webb and 
Noah,’ who appear to fatten on slandering their neighbours, and hire 
writers to lie for them, and then send their falshoods over the country in 
hopes that those who read their vile and repeated slanders may never see 
the contradiction. I owe no one, a cent, am bound in no liabilities, only 
for Major A J. Donelson and my son, and that for the negroes they bought 
of Captain Eliason, for their own use and now on farms adjoining me. 
The Banner has published from the Newyork Enquirer, “ that I am bound 
for $300,000, which I was bound for and liable for in consequence of the 
failure of Yateman and Woods Bank etc.” The Editor when he published 
this knew it was false. he lives near John P. Erwin the cashier, and by 
asking, he must have informed him that I never had any thing to do with 
the bank, nor any liabilities for any one connected with it. least you 
may not have the Banner the following is the extract from the National 
Banner and Nashville Whig May roth, 1837. “ It is rumored that by the 
failure of the great Tennessee House of Yateman, Woods and Co, Genl 
Jackson is a severe sufferer, and that he had loaned his name to a relation 
closely connected with land speculations, to the amount of three hundred 
thousand dollars (300,000). If so the old chief has to break also, an apt 
illustration of his own measures [”] The Editor of the Banner and 
Whig knew that this was a positive lie when they inserted it—this is 
calhouns work to send forth a coulouring for his falshood pronunced in 
the senate. I wish you to give a good commentary in the Globe, I will 
attend to it in the Nashville Union. 

yours in haste 


This I write in haste without looking over, the post wait. 
1 James Watson Webb and Mordecai M. Noah. 
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To PRESIDENT VAN BUREN.* 


HERMITAGE, May 12, 1837. 

My friend, I have received your kind letter of the 24 april last. I assure 
you, in your present situation there was no necessity for any apology for 
the delay in answering my letter—mine was written as a friend, for your 
consideration, as I was sure, I am now placed [more] in a situation to 
give you the opinions, the real opinions, of the people than you are, that 
you might act understandingly on the subject embraced. I knew well 
before the Treasury circular was issued, the combined movements of 
Biddle, and the whole aristocracy, to back the deposit Banks—the first 
step was to throw into neworleans a large amount of the bills of the old 
U.States Bank and sell them on a credit so as to fall due last Decbr. this 
was done to the amount of three and a half million, to drain the specie 
from the deposit Banks, and to fall due whilst the Legislature was in 
session, bring on a pressure, and obtain from them a Branch to his Bank 
etc. etc. preparatory to the operation of breaking the state deposit banks, 
and thereby produce a pressure and open the way to the recharter of his 
Bank, as the national Bank. the combination between him and the Bearings, 
now is, to drain us of specie, and break our Deposit Banks, and then a 
charter for a national Bank; and for this purpose Bell and Payton, thro the 
Republican and Banner of Nashville, are trying to get the Banks to suspend 
specie payment. 

I foresaw this long before the Treasury circular was issued, and had not 
my hands been tied with that unconstitutional law making the bills of the 
U.States Bank receivable in all public dues, and the dictum of judge 
marshall that they were receivable for the two years given by the charter 
to wind up the affairs of the Bank—hence it was, that I was so solici- 
tous to get the act past repealing the 14th section of the charter that 
I might be free to act, and the extraordinary delay by the senate in passing 
it, and Webster holding it in his pocket for five months until he was 
threatened by Mr. Wright with a call on him by the senate, when on the 
2nd of July last (I quote from memory) the bill was reported and passed, 
upon the 3rd approved, and on the roth the order made out and on the 11th 
circulated. I name this now, as you will find that it will be a shield for the 
administration against the charge of the failure of the experiment on our 
deposit Banks breaking, and I am told today by Genl Armstrong that 
the Planters Bank of mississippi is broke and has refused the payment of 
a Treasury draft—tell this to Mr. Woodbury, and let him look well to the 
Government deposits. 

The state of mississippi is Bankrupt, and I fear Alabama, and I now 
see why certain of our state right, and Democratic senators pursued the 
course they did. I fear that some of our friends are overwhelmed in the 
wreck produced by overtrading both*in mississippi and alabama. I have 
got many letters from influential men below who were hostile to the 
Treasury order, who now says, it was the only thing that saved their 
Banks from Bankruptcy and ruin to the country. I inclose you one, as it 


1 Library of Congress, Van Buren MSS. 
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relates to a claim against mexico, which I beg to draw your attention to, 
that if any thing can be done to secure the debt that it may be as the claim 
is a just one—the father to the orphans worthy, and reduced to poverty 
by the aid given to mexican freedom. I will just add that the writer Mr 
Butler has been with the Federalist until lately. There is no complaint 
but by the Whigs and Speculators in land and stocks etc. etc.—recollect 
the former panic and pressure, the present will soon blow over; this you 
will find will be the case the moment Biddle and Co. finds they cannot 
alarm, alter or move the administration, as it did before, and let me tell 
you the people, the great bone and sinew of the country are sound, and 
they will no longer permit the demagogues, the Bankmen, and gamblers 
to destroy their interests, and their republican government by a credit 
and paper system. their eyes are opening, and a few days past Bell at 
Lebanon like to have ruined his popularity by a mere hint that was at 
once seized on, and Bell with his art and desimulation clawed off and 
explained, but the words were noted by the people and I think Hall will 
beat him. be firm, mind not the clamour of distress. the administration 
endeavoured as early as it could, by the Treasury order, to put down 
speculation in lands, thereby freeing the Banks from that immense chain, 
and leaving them free to aid the mercantile interest, but the imprudence 
had went too far, the paper issues was too great for the metalic basis and 
the overtraders have to now meet the ruin of their own imprudence, and 
all such will break. But still it will produce good in the end. it is like 
the colera, its sweeps off the dissapated and of irregular habits, and when 
the epidemic has destroyed all those it will leave a healthy state in the 
mercantile community and restore to our country good morals. be ye 
therefore steady, firm and unwavouring in your course and all is safe. 
Your senate will again resound with Bentons voice—the course of Biddle 
and the Bearings is a fine theme, and the attempt by the Whiggs to drain 
the country for the benefit and safety of the Bank of England, to make 
Bankrupts of our Banks is a theme that will arouse the people from main 
to Louisiana and hurle the whigs from the confidence of the people. a 
steady course, no temporising or you are gone, and say [to] Woodbury 
take care of the revenue and all is well, and if true that the planters Bank 
of M. has refused payment to bring suit forthwith. 

I thank you for the perusal of Sir Charles Vaughn’ letter and now 
return it, our friends Phelps’ * is burnt as requested. I fear our friend 
Phelps nerves are feeble and he is too easily alarmed by the Whigs. do 
you listen with patience, and say to them, your imprudence in overtrading 
has brought on the evils, and that they hussawed on the passage of the 
Deposite law, and you having made yr own beds you must lye in them, 
the only cure is by oeconomy, buy less, curtail expence, and exert all your 
means to pay your debts. 

You see, the Whigs have.me protested for $6000, and ruined by “ en- 
dorsing for a relation concerned in land speculation for $300,000 in the 
Bank of Yateman and Woods and co. [”’.] this is calhouns slang in the 


2 Presumably Lancelot Phelps, M. C. from Connecticut 1835-1839. 
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senate. a baser calumny never was invented and some of Calhouns satelites 
or himself has raised it. I have not drew a bill on any one for twenty years, 
for any sum whatever, I have not in my life indorsed for any one in 
Yatemans and Co. Bank, I have not indorsed for any one in the last 15 
years, and altho I have but little mony I do not owe any man one cent, 
nor am I responsible for any one except for major A.J. Donelson and 
my son to Capt Eliason for negroes they bo’t for their own use, which 
debt I have guranteed, on their failure. ; 

But my head aches, with my kind wishes for your prosperity and success, 
asking you to present me kindly to all the heads of Dept. and families, 
and to your own I remain 

your friend 


PRESIDENT VAN BUREN TO JACKSON.* 


WASHINGTON, May 23, 1837. 

My dear friend, I have sent by the same vessel that conveys to you the 
Constitutional Carriage a quarter cask of old and excellent gold sherry, 
which has been ordered for me by our friend Capt Nicholson. I find it to 
be of a superior quality, and beg you to accept of it, and shall feel most 
highly honored to be occasionally remembered by yourself and friends 
in the use of it. The engraving of Wm. the 4th has been sent with it. The 
astounding results of the last few weeks must have impressed you with 
the deepest interest ; the more especially as they are so strikingly confirma- 
tory of your oft repeated predictions. You will see that I have found it ex- 
pedient, indeed necessary to convene Congress in Sept. The provisions of 
the Deposite Bill and the state of the Treasury renderd it indispensable. 
You can well imagine the embarrassments to which the suspension exposes 
us in carrying on the affairs of the Government but we will nevertheless 
go ahead, and I am sure the people will sustain us in what is right, and 
we shall endeavor to do nothing that is not so. I re’d this morning your 
interesting letter and thank you kindly for it. The stories in circulation 
about your losses had been already discredited in public estimation. Mr. 
Blair of Tennessee was here a few days ago, and had been informed 
that the payments for your cotton had through some accident failed in 
consequence of the failure of a House in NYork. He believd it, and may 
have spoken of it to others as he did to me, which was of course in the most 
friendly spirit. I told him I was sure it must be a mistake. I cannot express 
to you how happy I will be, when I see that you do not allow these party 
vituperations to disturb your quiet. I have frequently told you that the 
uncompromising war you have made upon the doctrines and practices of 
the Tory School would forever compel the disciples of that school to 
abuse you—they must do it in self defence. You have your reward in 
the approbation and sympathy of the honest yeomanry ofthe country, 
and of the friends of liberal principles throughout the world. Knowing 
that you possess that, you can well afford to laugh at the petty efforts 


that are made to harrass you. It is only when they find that they 
disturb you that they triumph 
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THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY (Levi WoopBuRY) TO JACKSON. 


Private and Confidential 
WASHINGTON, June 4, 1837. 

Dear Sir, Yours of the 23d ult. has been this moment received. I am 
much gratified in this severe crisis to find, that the course, which has been 
pursued here, so closely accords with what you recommend as proper. 
Ere this reaches you, the public prints will have apprized your region of 
several of the measures we have adopted. 

On the first news of any suspensions of specie payment I deemed it best 
to strike a decisive blow and issued circulars to all Receivers as well as 
Collectors to make no further deposits in Banks, which had suspended 
specie payments. They were further required to keep the money safely 
till called for or otherwise directed. I next ordered the Collectors to with- 
draw all the bonds lodged for collection in such banks and to accept in 
payment of them nothing except specie or its equivalent. 

We have had much resistance and threats, as has the Post office for a 
similar requisition; but public feeling is more quiet and with the post- 
ponements granted and an early meeting of Congress affairs seem settling 
down. I presume, that Congress was called to give any further delay on 
bonds, which may appear proper, to supply any deficiency in the revenue, 
arising from the course of the Banks and merchants and the diminution of 
imposts and sales of lands, to repeal or postpone the October distribution of 
the deposits, which is now legally impracticable without new legislation, to 
make some further and necessary provision as to Collectors and Receivers 
so that we can generally use them as depositories and to prescribe for 
some anticipated wants in connection with our Mexican affairs. 

The tone of the country at the North and in the Middle States as well 
as in the West, so far as we have yet heard, is very healthy. The people 
are more determined than ever to secure for all public and ordinary pur- 
poses in common business a specie currency. The course of the Banks is 
generally disapproved, unless they very soon reduce their circulation and 
deposits and resume specie payments. The dislike of a paper currency 
is increasing ; and Mr. Biddle’s prospects for a National Bank are worse 
than ever, though at first his partizans talked very loudly in favour of that 
measure. They expected he would continue specie payments when he was 
in a worse condition than any of his fellows, rotten to the core. From all, 
which I know and can learn, I do not anticipate any loss by any of the 
selected Banks, though in some cases a delay and indulgence will have to 
be granted. I shall treat them mildly; but at the same time, no more so, 
than is consistent with the public wants and our eventual security until 
Congress shall convene and give, if it pleases, some special directions on 
the subject. : 

The President is in fine health, as are the Cabinet generally. I think 
you may count on the firmness of us all in executing the laws as far as 
we are able and, in no instance, to countenance a wilful departure from 
them. We mean never to strike the Specie flag, however we may be obliged 
to grant such delays and indulgences as the suddenness of the disaster and 
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its wide spread violence may render for a short time expedient and proper. 
The President has withstood the importunities and assaults from his own 
State as well as elsewhere with great nerve and judgment. With my best 
respects to all your family and especially Col. Earl, as well as to Major 
Donalson’s, ; 

I remain 


[Indorsement in Jackson’s hand: ] 

June 4, 1837. Mr. Woodbury, private and confidential. The Executive 
firm, never will strike the specie flag. This is right, it is due to the laboring 
classes. the combination of the Banks, their simultaneous suspension of 
specie payments, for the benefit of Biddle and the Barings to drain us of 
specie, throw upon the people a depreciated paper, is such a wicked fraud 
that no indulgence ought to be given to them. suits ought to be brought 
against all for the deposits. 

AJ 


To PRESIDENT VAN BuREN.? 


HERMITAGE, June 6, 1837. 

my dear sir, Your very interesting letter of the 22nd ultimo has just 
come to hand. Your kind remembrance of me, and the present of the 
good sherry wine, on its way, is received with the most grateful feelings ; 
and I hope, if a kind providence permits me to live another year, that I 
shall have the pleasure of seeing you at the Hermitage to participate with 
your friends at my table in the joyous glass of this much esteemed present. 
let me assure you, that your name is never forgotten at my table. Ten- 
nessee, in due time, will be in the republican ranks again. if we had a sober 
Editor for the Nashville Union, Bell would have been beaten by Mr. Hall, 
several others could have beat him with ease, but Mr. Hall came out of his 
own accord and would not give way. if elected, he will be faithful, tho a 
white man, and I still think he will, but for the want of a good Editor 
much is lost, altho White and his little faction, altho noisey, are going 
down fast. 

Be assured, my dear friend, I have not been without great interest in the 
passing scenes. the suspension of specie payments by the Banks, altho more 
sudden than I expected, was what I feared, and tried to guard against, 
and caused my great solicitude about the repeal of the 14th section of the 
united states Bank charter, making the bills of that charter receivable 
in all public dues,* which Mr. Webster held in his pocket for five months 
until compelled to report it by a call from Mr. Wright of the Senate. 
this bill, I then thought, and now believe, was held up by Mr. Webster for 
political effect, to enable Biddle to strengthen his Bank, and give means 
of destroying the Deposit B. by over issues of paper. if the much abused 
Treasury order had been issued five months before it_was it would have 


4 ea of Congress, Van Buren MSS. 
_ > Section XIV. of the charter provided that the bills of the Bank should be “ receivabl 
in all payments to the United States, unless otherwise directed by act of Cans ” 
This section was repealed by an act signed June 15, 1836. U. S. Statutes at Large, V. 48. 
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saved all Banks of deposit that were acting honestly towards the Govern- 
ment. I well knew that the Biddle Bank united with the whole opposition, 
were, and had been trying to break the deposit Banks, and flood the country 
with a depreciated paper, and let me now tell you that many of our pro- 
fessed friends who were engaged in deep speculation, and those whose 
friends were, under the rose, working with the opposition, encourageing 
the expansion of paper issues by the Banks for their and their friends 
benefit, regardless of baneful effects it might produce to the country, or 
Government. You may recollect I gave one of those political Pharisees 
a severe rebuke, in your presence. I had information of which you knew 
nothing. I felt indignant at the course persuing then, in the senate, and 
knew the rebuke well meritted. I say to you be guarded against all these 
political Pharisees and seduces *—look well to the fruit of the tree, and 
judge from it, whether the tree be good or evil. 

But let me not dwell upon the gloomy side of the picture. Persue the 
energetic course you have adopted, continue to coerce the payment of all 
public dues in specie, and the moment a subordinate officer hesitates to 
execute the law, remove him, be he whom he may—the published stand 
that Mr. Swartwout was said to have taken, justified his instant removal— 
continue to collect the public dues in specie and you athwart all the wicked 
views of the opposition, and the Deposit Banks that have been working 
with them, for, be assured, there must have been a combination in all, to 
have produced a simultaneous movement in all the Whig papers from 
Newyork to Louisiana recommending the suspension at the same time, 
and then, as sudden as a waterspout, suspension of specie payments from 
one end of this continent to the other, with but few honorable exceptions. 
The great object of the opposition united with Biddle and the Bearings, 
were to drain us of specie for the benefit of Britain; Bankrupt our Banks; 
flood our country with depreciated paper, and I fear the Whigs will, under 
the suspension, get it secretely from our Banks and prevent forever the 
resumption of specie by them—they are all corrupt rogues—recharter the 
United States Bank, first ruin our country, by this paper credit system, 
and then rules us. 

You must have observed the general rejoicing of the Whigs from one 
end of the union to the other at the suspension of specie payments—their 
cry, the Government is bankrupt, it is unable to pay its debts, but when they 
are told it is not the Government, but the state, and united states Banks 
that is broke, that the most of these Banks are chartered by, and the faith 
of the state pledged for their solvency, that the people will have to be 
taxed to pay to the general government all those deposits in specie, or the 
state become bankrupt and violate her plighted faith, these damagogues 
hang their heads, and the people exclaim punish those unfaithful servants 
who have thus flooded our-country with depreciated paper, and shut their 
doors against the honest claimants with their vaults full of specie. 

our people see the fraud practised upon them and the government, and 
begin now to cry, down with the paper system, give us the constitutional 
currency, our own mint drops—our gold and silver coin. The outrageous 
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course pursued by the broken Banks here of issuing small notes, shin 
plaster, to be paid in notes of other broken banks, has aroused and are 
arousing the people, the labouring people, against the whole paper credit 
system, and I trust in god, that this outrageous course of the Banks 
closing their doors against the government drafts may lead to a permanent 
system of all duties being paid in cash as well as all publick dues; and a 
sure repository for it established under the supervision of the secretary 
of the Treasury, under the direction of the President of the united states ; 
and all connection cut off between the Government, the Banks and the 
commercial community, that the commercial be left to their own means and 
capital, and that forever hereafter the revenue shall not be considered part 
of the trading capital for the merchants. 

I have no doubt but good is to grow out of these things for the stability, 
happiness, and durability of our Government, that the Banking system will 
be brought within constitutional prohibitions, and that all Banks will be 
confined to deposits, discount, and exchange—then, and only then, will 
the people be free from the great evils resulting from expansions and 
retra[c|tions of issues of paper, so ruinous to all countries that have 
adopted it, and so destructive to the morals of the people. 

I write still with pain from my accidental fall, and my health is not good, 
but I could not forego the pleasure of acknowledging your very friendly 
letter. 

Be assured my friend, that my enemies are much disappointed, if they 
believe their abuse gives me pain—it passes by me as the idle wind. the 
only abuse and injustice that I think worthy of notice, is judge Whites 
deposition throwing imputations of corruption on me in my administerial 
acts. This you will see in a few days, and I trust you will find that it is 
done in moderation and truth and I think leaves the judge in no very 
enviable situation. This will close, unless some direful necessity, my 
notice of the White, no party, party; leaving the people to judge of them, 
as the tree is known by its fruit. 

Present me affectionately to all your cabinet and their amiable families 
and to your sons. I rejoice under present circumstances that you are 
surrounded by such an amiable cabinet; that combines so much talent. 
in that worthy amiable man, Mr. Butler, you have a treasure, and in 
weighty matters, you will find in Mr. Kendall, as well as all the rest, a 
capacity and depth of thought, worthy to be listened to.* The call of con- 
gress was a necessary measure, to repeal the distribution or deposit law 
as it cannot now be executed, and permit me here to make one remark for 
your consideration, that is, have your plans all matured, your message 
prepared in due time, to impart to our friends as they arive, that they 
may take lead, and carry out your views in one solid phalanxs. I have had 
an interview with Mr. Grundy, him and Polk will be on some days before 
the meeting of Congress, and you ought to have other friéads there also 
to be informed of measures, and concentrate your friends upon them. The 
Whigs profess to believe that the congress is called to recharter Biddles 


* Benjamin F. Butler of New York, Attorney-General under Jackson 1833-1837 and 
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Bank. I tell them the arristocracy and Biddle has cut their own throats, 
that there never will be another Biddles Bank or any thing like it, in these 
united states again, that we will have a sound metalic currency, no paper 
under $50, or $100, that the charters have been all forfeighted and the 
people will instruct their agents upon this subject and they must obay. 

I regret to hear the unaccountable silence of Major Eaton.® I told him 
the complaints against others, and he promised to keep the Dept. constantly 
advised. But my rule was where my friend failed to his duty faithfully 
I removed him sooner than an enemy. I must close, with my prayers for 
your successful administration, and that you may prostrate all the wicked 
machinations of the Whigs and your rule be a blessing to your country. 

yr friend 


P.S. The calumnies of the Whigs of my being broke I care not for as I 
owe no one a dollar. my credit cannot be injured. it flows from Mr. 
Calhouns lackeys. 


To PosTMASTER GENERAL KENDALL.? 


HERMITAGE, June 23, 1837. 

. . . . The people are everywhere becoming aroused against the pro- 
ceedings of the Banks, and will sustain the Executive Government in any 
course that will coerce them to specie payments; and in any plan that will 
hereafter secure them from the great injury brought upon them by the 
corrupt paper credit system. 

The following system as it seems to me are the only one that 
will give us a metalic currency and free the Government from all con- 
nection with Banks of paper issues. I suggest it for your consideration and 
the Executive’s : 

Ist. The tariff to be reduced to the real wants of the government; the 
duties cash—no credits—and paid in gold and silver coin. This will prevent 
foreign agents of the manufactories of England from inundating our 
country with their manufactures; and leaving us in debt to English 
merchants, by preventing overtrading. 

2nd. Agents of the Treasury appointed under proper restrictions to 
receive the revenue from the collectors as collected, and to disburse the 
same agreeable to the directions of the Secretary of the Treasury, by 
treasury warrants. These agents can have as secure a deposit in strong 
boxes, as the vaults of the Banks. This with the issues from our mints 
will give a metalic currency equal to the disbursements of the Government. 

3rd—Let all disbursements be in gold and silver coin. This will circulate 
it thro’ the payment to the officers and soldiers, to the laborers at our 
arsenals, ship yards and fortifications all over the Union, and in the space 
of one year it will be in the hands of the laborer of our country, and should 
the States attempt to keep ten dollars and five in circulation the laborer 
will not receive it, and the paper circulation must go down, and the State 


5 Eaton served as minister to Spain 1836-1840. 
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Banks will have to confine its business to that of exchanges by which the 
Banks and the commercial community will be left to manage their concerns 
in their own way, and the revenue will be no longer a capital for the 
merchants to extend their credit, and speculate upon; and the paper credit 
system cannot then be wielded to the great injury of labour and to bank- 
rupt the Union, as it now is, and rob the government of its revenue. The 
people will be made glad by some arrangement that will seperate the 
government from the Banks, and the laborer from the evils they have so 
often experienced from the corrupt paper credit system, and, as the 
adage of old says, the bee sucks honey from the mud. 

These hints have been submitted for your serious reflection. Some of 
them may be useful as the government must now adopt measures for 
the security of the revenue, as hereafter no confidence can be reposed in 
Banks, and I have no doubt you can prepare a safe system, without the 
agency of Banks, for the fiscal operations of the Government as well as 
your own department. 

The plan for the fiscal operations should be matured before Congress 
meets; [and] the friends of the administration in Congress advised of 
them, that they may be prepared to act in concert, and carry them through. 
Men of the first talents and energy ought to be at the head of the com- 
mittees of finance and the post-office. I anticipate a great and glorious 
triumph over the opposition and their Banking paper credit system, which 
will put down the arristocracy and their paper credit forever. 


SECRETARY WOODBURY TO JACKSON. 


Confidential. 
WASHINGTON, June 28, 1837. 

Dear Sir, . . . . In reply to your suggestions concerning suits against 
the Banks I will be happy to state briefly the general policy of the course, 
which has thus far been pursued and which I hope will under all the circum- 
stances be considered the most expedient. 

When most of the Banks suspended Specie payments in May last, all 
the selected ones had in their possession about twenty five or twenty six 
millions of public money. The first object was to look to its security, 
the next to its payment fast as it was wanted to meet our regular calls, 
and lastly that the residue be placed with new depositories soon as we 
could get suitable ones and could procure the money to be paid over. 

In four or five cases, which were deemed a little doubtful as to security 
I, therefore, at once instituted enquiries and took steps by suit ordered 
and otherwise to render our demands safe. In the next place I continued 
to issue drafts on the others to meet our current expenditures and particu- 
larly to place the July instalment of deposits with the States. If these 
were met, it would in 60 days reduce our deposits with the Banks ten or 
twelve millions, which is very desirable; and which couldgot be accom- 
plished, if suits were at once instituted and all ordinary-drafts on the Banks 
stopped. In case the latter course was pursued, we should have no banks 
on which to make drafts for current payments and most of our operations 
would in all quarters be suspended till Congress meets, as very little money 
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is paid into the hands of the Collectors and Receivers. Another difficulty 
would be, that the Banks on our demand and suit could not pay the whole 
at once in Specie, and if they did, we now have no suitable depositories for 
receiving it. 

But now where the Banks pay, as they do generally, in such way as to 
satisfy the holders, sometimes in specie and sometimes in bills, we get 
along till Congress meet and weekly diminish the amount of public money 
in their possession and weekly discharge most of our current obligations. 
We have got since the 15th of May from them near three millions of 
dollars. Under this system, however, if any bank is found to make no 
exertions to discharge its duties or is apparently increasing its discounts 
and issues or diminishing its specie so as to be less able to meet our 
claims and to resume specie payments I take steps at once to have a demand 
made, and sureties notified and suits instituted. This has already been done 
in some cases and doubtless will be in others. 

There are difficulties in any course; but it is supposed that this is the 
most judicious one, consistent with law and with the possibility of 
continuing our fiscal payments, till Congress meets, in any degree satisfac- 
tory to our creditors, unless we abandon altogether, what is not intended 
to be done, the receipt of nothing but specie or its equivalent and the 
payment of nothing else where the party holding the claim is willing to 
take nothing else. We are doing all in our power to encourage early the 
resumption of specie payments; but have to be careful not to incur justly 
the reproach of taking steps calculated to delay or prevent so desirable 
an event, until we can get the advice or direction of Congress upon so 
new and embarrassing a subject. .... 


CHIEF JUSTICE TANEY TO JACKSON. 
Private 
BALTIMORE, July 3, 1837. 

. . . . You may well imagine that I have been looking with deep interest 
upon the present derangement of our monetary concerns, and upon the 
events which led to it. Ever since the Bank of the U. States received its 
charter from Pennsylvania* I have been satisfied that it was busy in pre- 
paring for the overthrow of the other State Banks, and operating with 
all its power to produce disorder and confusion in the currency, and that 
the profession of its having abandoned all hope of a charter from Con- 
gress, was a mere pretence, and intended to cover its real designs. The plan 
I have no doubt was to produce the explosion in the West, and it was 
expected that the drain of specie from that quarter of the country, would 
enable this Bank to keep itself safe amid the ruin it produced there, 
and the panic that would follow. But the Treasury order defeated that 
design, and this Bank has become with the rest a victim to its own measures. 

In all these designs however the Bank.of the U. States is nothing more 
than the concentrated power of the whole class of the moneyed aristocracy 


1 The Bank of the United States received a charter from Pennsylvania in February, 1836, 
and became the United States Bank of Pennsylvania. Biddle retired from the presidency. 
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who have so long struggled to get possession of the government, and it 
carries along with it by a natural attraction the numerous army of greedy 
speculators, and ambitious politicians who hope to profit by its aid. Matters 
have however been at length brought to the true issue and we must now 
go to the root of the evil. Without the aid of a paper currency the moneyed 
aristocracy will have nothing more than their fair share of power. And 
the issue now made must I think be whether we are to have a paper cur- 
rency or a currency of silver and gold. It is perhaps best that events have 
suddenly brought us to that point. The great body of the people had 
thought but little upon the subject of the currency, until the measures of 
your administration called their attention to it. The discussions now 
going on, and the events which have so recently passed before their eyes 
will enable them to comprehend the question, and to understand the 
controversy in all its bearings. And if our friends at Washington are 
firm, (as I doubt not they will be) the intelligence of the people will carry 
them through. But we have a severe contest before us and money will be 
poured out like water to accomplish the object of the Bank. And it is 
mortifying enough to know that we owe all these difficulties to the un- 
pardonable folly of friends. 

For the Bank with all the mischiefs which it brings in its train was 
effectually put down, when the worse than folly of our friends in Pennsyl- 
vania, in quarrelling among themselves about straws, enabled it to recover 
so much ground, that it is once more in a situation to make pressures and 
panics; and after so many hazards and so many sacrifices and such trium- 
phant success the battle is again to be fought. I could almost wish that I 
was again at Washington with you at the head of the government to see 
it out. And I agree with you entirely that any attempt at compromise or 
even efforts to conciliate the enemy will be fatal. 

A paper currency in any form or in any shape should be resisted with 
inflexible resolution, It is absurd to talk about a sound and stable paper 
currency. No currency of that description whether issued by the govern- 
ment or. by a corporation was ever sound and stable for any length of time. 
From the nature of man such a currency must always be fluctuating in 
value. Nothing will do as a measure of value but a metallic currency which 
has of itself real and intrinsic value. I speak of course, of the money which 
circulates and is current in the ordinary and daily transactions of business 
and once thought it would be safe to allow the Banks to issue notes as low 
as twenty dollars. But experience and the example of the Bank of England 
has convinced me that there will be no safety short of fifty, and perhaps 
one hundred would be better. A fifty dollar note is seldom used except for 
the purpose of remittance and exchange and if the Banks were restricted 
to notes of that amount, they would in effect cease to be Banks of issue 
and cease to manufacture any part of our currency. The merchants would 
still have their system of credits with*one another by means of exchange 
and they would no doubt again overtrade and gamble in commerce, and 
upon a sudden change of prices would again break by hundreds. Yet their 
means of gambling at the expence of the great body of the people would be 
taken away and the currency used by the community generally would 
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remain sound although the merchants and speculators should fail. It 
would not be in their power again, by breaking the banks over which they 
must always exercise absolute control, to debase the currency and by that 
means throw their losses upon other people. 

But bad as our system of Banking and currency now is, still the present 
embarrassment in the revenues of the government ought not to have taken 
place ; nor could the Bank of the U. States with all its efforts have produced 
it, if our friends in congress had in the deposite law,? adhered to the 
plan adopted by the Executive when the Deposites were first removed. 
But in their eagerness to get hold of the surplus for their respective states, 
or from some other cause they appear to have sufferred the adversary to 
mould that law according to their own pleasure, and to introduce into it 
provisions which took away the control of the government over its own 
funds, and left them and the currency also at the mercy of men who had for 
years been endeavoring to destroy both in order to embarrass the govern- 
ment. If they had passed the Deposite Bill which I prepared with your 
sanction the public Treasure would have been in no danger and although 
the other Banks might have stopped the deposite Banks would have 
remained firm. 

Independent of the distribution clause, there are two provisions in the 
bill passed, which changed the plan upon which we made the removal in 
essential particulars and I have always felt surprised that our friends in 
Congress did not resist such objectionable and fatal provisions. I speak 
of Ist, the clause which prohibited a deposit in any Bank to the amount of 
more than three fourths its Capital, and 2dly, the clause which charges 
interest on the Deposites. When I left the Treasury there were I think 
but twenty Deposite Banks. I perceive by a late statement that there are 
now no less than ninety, and this vast and ruinous increase was forced upon 
the Executive by the clause above mentioned. 

When the Deposites were confined to a few respectable Banks the 
government could keep a strict supervision over them, and the Presidents 
and Directors of these institutions felt that they were a peculiar class of 
Banks, distinguished from the general mass of state Banks and that they de- 
rived importance and credit as well as profit from their employment as de- 
positories of the public money. They were therefore naturally anxious to 
maintain their superior rank in the public estimation and to preserve the 
confidence of the Government. But after the passage of the Deposite 
Law, the revenue of the nation became mixed up with the general rag- 
money currency, feeding and stimulating the spirit of speculation in every 
quarter. The circumstance of being a Deposite Bank ceased to be an 
honorable distinction among the money corporations, and no longer gave 
to the selected Banks any additional importance nor any greater share of 
public confidence. They lost the power of exercising a salutary influence 
over the issues of the neighbouring Banks, by the balances which they 
before were accustomed to leave in their hands, and which enabled the 
Deposite Banks to restrain the disposition for extravagant issues, and the 
public money has I doubt not in some instances been placed in corporations 
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governed by heated political partizans, and greedy speculators, who would 
claim merit with their brethren of the same stamp, for wasting the public 
Treasure, and imitating the Bank of the U. States in its endeavours to 
embarrass the operators of the government. rts 

The charge of interest on the Deposites was equally pernicious and 
perhaps more so. For until that principle was adopted, the Secretary of 
the Treasury had the power to order the Deposite Banks to have the 
whole amount of the public money (or such portion of it as he deemed 
adviseable) in specie, whenever he saw that imprudence or any other cause 
was leading them astray. But after they were required to pay interest the 
Secretary could no longer give such an order. For when they were com- 
pelled to pay interest on the public money, they of course had a right to 
make interest on it, by lending it out, and could not therefore be lawfully 
required to retain it in specie in their vaults. It was in truth a misnomer to 
call it a deposite of the public money, or to call the Banks Deposite Banks, 
after interest was charged by the Government. It was to all intents and 
purposes a loan of the public money, and the Banks were nothing more nor 
Jess than the borrowers from the Government. And this provision in the 
law presented the singular absurdity of a government carefully collecting 
all of its dues in hard money; and the moment they were collected con- 
verting them into paper and.very bad paper too by lending to Banks 
the money it took from the people, and thus putting it at hazard for the 
miserable gain of two percent. However I need not dwell on these subjects 
in a letter to you, because I know that at the time of the passage of the 
law, you viewed these provisions as I do, but they were not objections 
of such a character as would have justified a veto. 

‘The money collected from the hard earnings of the people ought to 
remain in specie as it [is] paid in in specie, until it is paid out in the regular 
disbursements of the government. The merchants and speculators have no 
more right to use it for their private profit, than any other class of our 
citizens, and when it is in the hands of the government it ought never to be 
connected in any degree with trade or exchange, but be held by the agents 
to whom it is entrusted as a sacred deposite, and never to be touched 
except for the purposes for which the government is authorized to collect 
it. And I trust that our friends at Washington will go resolutely for such 
a system, and for a specie currency, and listen to no schemes or nostrums 
of Treasury notes or any other paper. If they do this, they will have a 
hard fight but they will in the end be victorious. 

I thank you for your review of Judge Whites testimony. Mere party 
politicians may endeavour to sustain him for a time. But in this enlight- 
ened community no man can stand after such an exposition as you have 
given of his conduct. He is a fallen man, and his friends must feel 
deeply mortified at the predicament in which he has placed himself. 

As to my history of the panic war, I am sorry to say I have as yet done 
nothing in it.. I have not yet been able to procure a copy of the Senates 
documents of that session, and find moreover as I reflect upon the sub ject, 
that I cannot do justice to you or to myself without visiting you at the 
Hermitage and taking extracts from the documents in your possession 
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shewing the various consultations that were held by you with your Cabinet, 
and the opinions and arguments of the different members. These docu- 
ments are too long to copy. But I indulge the hope that we shall both be 
spared until I can see you again, and trust that I may have that pleasure 
next summer, and pass time enough with you to collect the necessary mate- 
rials for my history.* I must go to Washington in the beginning of next 
month, and shall there make another effort to procure the Senates docu- 
ments above mentioned. ... . 


To Francis P. Biarr. 


HERMITAGE, July 9, 1837. 

My dear Mr. Blair, I have received your very interesting letter of the 
25th ultimo, in answer to all my previous letters, and it is a great grati- 
fication to me, that they are considered worthy of deliberation, and are 
consonant to the views of the President. I have much anxiety that the 
Executive may triumph over the treachery of the corrupt combination of 
the Deposit Banks, to embarrass and disgrace our Government, injure our 
national character both abroad, and at home, and destroy our national 
credit. Now is the time to seperate the Government from all Banks, receive 
and disburse the revenue in nothing but gold and silver coin, and the circula- 
tion of our coin thro all public disbursments will regulate the currency 
forever hereafter, Keep the Government free from all embarrassments, 
whilst it leaves the commercial community to trade upon its own capital, 
and the Banks to accommodate it with such exchange, and credit, as best 
suits their own interests. both being money making concerns, devoid of 
patriotism, looking alone to their own interests, regardless of all others, 
it has been and ever will be a curse to the Government to have any entangle- 
ment, or interest with either, more than a general superintending care of 
all, but the commercial community hitherto, has been fostered by the 
Government to the great injury of the labour of the country until the 
mercantile aristocracy combined with the Banks have assumed the right 
to controle and manage the government as their particular interest re- 
quires, regardless of the rights of the great Democracy of numbers, who 
they believe ought to be, and they are determined that they shall be, hewers 
of wood and drawers of water for them. I repeat I am proud to see the 
firm and noble stand taken by the Executive government on this occasion. 
the people are with it, and will support it triumphantly. 

The history of the world never has recorded, such base treachery, and 
perfidy, as has been committed by the deposit Banks against the Govern- 
ment and purely with the view of gratifying Biddle and the Bearings, 
and by suspension of specie payments degrade, embarrass, and ruin, if 
they could, their own country, for the selfish views of making large profits 
by throwing millions of depreciated paper upon the people, selling up 
their specie at large premiums, and buying up their own paper at discounts 


8 [The reference is doubtless to a document which since Professor Bassett’s death, 
namely in 1929, has come into the Division of Manuscripts in the Library of Congress, 
a manuscript of some 132 pages in Chief Justice Taney’s handwriting, written about 1848, 
and giving an account of his relations to the affair of the U. S. Bank. ] 
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of from 25 to 50 percent, and now looking forward to be indulged in these 
speculations for years, before they resume specie payments. All Banks who 
have dishonored the Government drafts ought to [be] sueed for [th] with— 
this would compell them to keep their specie, and to obtain indulgence, 
would forthwith resume speci[e] payments, where they are really solvent, 
and where insolvant, how cruel to the public, and how un just to the people 
to permit them to deluge the community with a depreciated paper they 
never canredeem. nothing therefore should be left undone by the Govern- 
ment that has a tendency to relieve the people from this swindling system 
of the Banks. 

The Executive must be wide awake, least some of his professed friends 
may, from selfish views, lead him astray. I have just seen and read Genl 
Hamiltons? insidious letter—such men ought to be guarded against. 
Whilst he professes great forbearance, you can see the character of a 
judas fully developed by him. He is for the recharter of Biddles Bank, his 
whole feelings are foreign to the interest of his own Country, and therefore 
as he, himself, is the representative of large foreign capital invested in his 
south Carolina Bank, he is willing cordially to fraternise with his friend 
and brother, Mr. B. in interest, and as their has been an attempt by the 
Bank of England and Biddle to form an alience, Mr Hamilton is willing 
to become a partner and form a holy foreign capital allience in america by 
which, the whole monetary system of Europe and america can be wielded 
by these Banks, and our country ruled by them. The Genl, I see, has not 
forgotten his sugar. I have no doubt but the Banks have agents all over 
our country. The Government must now seperate from them, or rest 
assured it never can hereafter. the Banks are fast corrupting the people 
and will ere long, if not checked in their paper credit system, wield the 
country to their own destruction, and that of our republican institutions. 
But remember I never despair of the republic. I have great confidence in 
the Executive that he will go through with energy and he will have a 
glorious triumph of principle over the aristocra[c]y, and put its rule down 
forever, but to do this the Government must collect its duties in gold and 
silver coin—indeed agreable to the constitution, it can do nothing else, 
ought to do nothing else, for if the merchants are draining our country 
of specie, they ought to be compelled to bring it back in dues to the 
Government. the only simpathy due, is from the Govt. to a sufferring 
people, labouring under a depreciated paper, thrown upon them by the 
Banks in the most Treacherous manner for the benefit of England, its 
commerce and manufactories, to the ruin of our home industry. 

I am proud to learn that my review of judge Whites testimony before 
Mr Wises committee meet the approbation of my friends. The judge 
would not have made such statement on oath, but he was taught to believe 
that his falshoods and false colourings would, from my situation, pass 
down to posterity for truth uncontradicted, to the great injurpof my fame 
and that of Mr Van Burens. I did believe it due to myself to expose his 
wicked wanton falshoods, having done so I feel I have done an act of 


1 James Hamilton, jr., of South Carolina, a prominent nullifier, 
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justice to truth, and my friends from every quarter tell me it has prostrated 
the judge. he is now, where his real character if it had been understood, 
would long since have placed him, and I am also informed that it has 
placed Mr Bell in this District in his true light. Any one of tolerable 
standing could have beaten him with ease, but our knowing ones at Nash- 
ville thought it not advisable to bring out any one. Burton, if he had 
been called on, would now have come out, and he would have beaten Bell 
with ease, but the Whys, and the Wherefores, I cannot understand. I fear 
that there are too many of our friends deeply interested in the state Banks 
who did not want the Banks treachery and swindling of the people to be ex- 
posed, and the dangerous consequences to the perpetuity of our republican 
institutions from the recharter of a national Bank. 

The Idea thrown out by Genl Hamilton of relief from the issue of 
Treasury notes I have heard before from one of our friends—it is a 
dangerous experiment, it is favouring the paper system; and for whose 
relief or benefit are they to be issued—surely for the benefit of these very 
Banks and none else who have combined with Biddle and Barings against 
the Government and people, and where is the security that if relieved in 
this way that they will, or can resume specie payments. These Treasury 
notes are of a doubtful constitutional power. J cannot see the grant, nor 
can a real necessity in time of peace, with a redundant Treasury exist to 
justify the measure, and let it be remembered, the various way and means 
taken during the last war to depreciate the Treasury notes. will not the 
speculators adopt the same plans now, the Banks all profess to be solvant, 
that the suspension of specie payments were not from inability. I would 
therefore coerce them to pay the public deposits. they have first robed the 
Treasury and then cry out the Government is bankrupt. I would let the 
Whigs know that the Government was not bankrupt, and that for the 
robery, they should pay the penalty in gold and silver coin, get it where they 
may. I should regret very much to see an Executive recommendation for 
relief by an issue of Treasury notes—if made, it should be the voluntary 
act of congress, for if recommended by the Executive you will see that the 
Whigs will make it anure to the injury of the administration, and I can 
see no good reason under the existing state of things that any relief should 
be voluntarily offerred to the Banks. It is the people who deserve relief 
trom their shinplasters and depreciated paper. ... . 


To MaAuNSEL WHITE.’ 


private 
HERMITAGE, July 12, 1837. 


Dear Col, Your very interesting letter of May 30th came to hand whilst 
I was confined with a severe attack, which is the only apology I have for 
the delay in acknowledging its receipt. ai 

I thank you kindly for the information given me as it regards visiting 
New Orleans on the 8th January proximo. I had observed the failure 
of one branch of the Legislature in passing the resolution, and had no idea 
of visitting the City of Neworleans on the 8th, Whatever I may do on busi- 
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ness, or for health, on any other day or time. Let the feelings of the 
newborn Whigs be as they may towards me, my gratitude to the real 
Whigs of the old School, and those patriots that rall[i]ed around the 
Eagles of our country and enabled me to expell from our shores a ruthless 
invading enemy, will never cease to warm my bosom untill it is chilled 
by death. 

The perfidy and treachery of the Banks to the Government and people, 
by suspending specie payments, agreeable to the Dictates of Bidelle and 
the Barings, to bankrupt their own country and Government by drainings 
of our metalic currency for the benefit of England, has not its parallel in 
the history of the world; and all this for the purpose of obtaining a charter 
for Biddles Bank, that by a combination with the Barings and the Bank 
of England, and Genl Hamiltons Bank of foreign capitol in Charleston, 
SC. they might wield the monetary system of Europe and America first, 
by their paper banking and system, ruin the U. States, and then rule it. 
But thanks to a wise providence, and a virtuous yeomanry their plans are 
fully unmasked, the treachery of the Banks in a simultaneous suspension 
from Main to Neworleans at the bidding of Bidelle and the Barings, to 
strip us of our specie, and throw upon the labour of the country a depreci- 
ated paper, that the Banks, by their agents and Brokers, with the over- 
traders and gamblers in stock and public Lands, might buy up out of 
hands of labour their paper at a discount from 25 to 50 percent—whether 
the Banks are disposing of their specie at a large premium and shipping 
it to England, are fully understood by the people; and the day [of] 
reckening with the Banks, are near at hand. No confidence can now be 
placed in Banks who combine and stop specie payment in open violation 
of their charters, and the deposit Banks in open violation of their plighted 
faith, with their bonds and security, to the government—it must forever 
cut asunder all connections between the Government and Banks, and the 
former must have its own agent to keep and disburse the revenue agreeable 
to the drafts of the security of the Treasury, as the Banks, now faithless, 
hitherto has done. this is as easy to be performed as it is to collect the 
revenue. Agents are employed, and safely too, to collect and why not 
to keep and disburse it under proper regulations and restrictions. 

The late perfidy of the Banks must lead to a reduction of the tariff to 
the real wants of the government—all cash duties, no credits—to be re- 
ceived in nothing but gold and silver coin. this will be a better protection 
to our home industry, and our american capitalist, and to over trading, 
than any tariff can be—all disbursements in gold and silver coin. this 
will keep our specie at home and give full employ to our mints, and thro 
the army, Navy, arsnels, Navy yards, fortifications, and all public works 
and for public supplies will give it a circulation throughout.the Union, 
drive out of circulation all notes under twenty dolfars, and leave the Banks 
and the commercial community to manage their concerns in their own way. 
Whenever the labour of our country will be freed from the convulsions of 
over issues of paper and suden contractions, then, and only then will we 
be a prosperous and happy people. we must have a metalic currency to 
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cover the labour of our country and as a standard vallue of property, as 
well as labour, and I am certain the government, if it adopts this system, 
will save our country from similar convulsions, as it has hitherto been 
subject to, from over trading, speculation, and gambling. My feeble voice 
has hitherto but raised its sound in favour of a metalic currency to cover 
the labour of our country; and as long as pulsation beats, it will continue 
to support this system. without labour prospers, commerce and manu- 
facturers must languish and the country be distressed. This is a govern- 
ment of the people, for their happiness and prosperity, and not for that of 
a few, at the expense of the many. the people have a constitutional right 
to a metalic currency; and they will now have it—this is my opinion, 
and my ardent wish. 


July 13. I had written thus far when I recd the inclosed bill of laden— 
it appears my constitutional carriage has been shipped from Alexandria 
to Philadelphia from thence to Neworleans to your care, and I fear, has, 
in these hard times, thrown upon your House an expence without any 
funds of ours in your hands to meet it. you must apply to the House of 
Messrs. Johnston and Rabun whose partners are in Orleans to advance 
your House the amount, and we will make arrangements with Johnston 
and Rabun, Nashville to meet it, or draw upon me for the amount. 

I am truly sorry we give you and your House so much trouble. I had 
bought a pair of horses to bring on the carriage with me, was fearful of 
the delay and expence that has occurred, but was over persuaded by my 
friends, at the loss of the enhanced price of the pair bought, which was 
useless to me as they were bought for the purpose having no other use 
for them. But the loss of the price of the pair, I count as nothing, compared 
with the trouble and expence, I fear it has put you to, and the difficulty 
I now find in making remittance to you. But thro Messrs. Johnston and 
Rabun, Nashville, or a draft upon me, I hope your can raise the amount 
of freight of the within bill of laden. ... . 


To Joun D. CoFFEE.* 


HERMITAGE, July 13, 1837. 

My dear Sir, Your dear mother, and that part of her family with her, 
are now with me, all in good health. Your mother has just made known 
to me, that you have arranged the bussiness with Mr Campbell about the 
Lott, and you wish me to execute the deed for the same. this I will with 
pleasure perform at any time when the butts and boundery, with its number 
is furnished me, but may I request you to have a deed drew and filled up 
from the record and inclosed to me with the date in blank and I will have 
it executed before witnesses that may be in from Florence to enable it to 
be recorded there. I am told Mr Thomas Childress is now in Nashville, 
and if it could be sent in before he leaves, I will have it executed in his 
presence and some other who may be in from Florence and sent to you 
without delay. I would go out with your mother but my health is too 
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feeble as yet to leave home. I have the promise of my young friend Mr 
A. J. Hutchings, that him and Mary will visit us this summer. if he is 
coming shortly, which I hope he is as I wish to see them, send the deed by 
him and I will execute and send it to you forthwith. I feel greatly 
indebted to you for your attention to this business, for had you not I 
might have been much pestered upon this business, and I am anxious on 
my part, to have the deed executed as early as possible as I might be 
carried off soon which might again produce some trouble to those after me. 
When you collect the money, I wish you to retain as much as will fully 
indemnify you for your trouble in collecting it, and remit the ballance to 
me. if it comes soon, it will be a great accommodation to me, as I found 
every thing to buy for the support of my family, and my funds are ex- 
hausted and I can sell nothing now. 

I am happy to hear that your Lady has perfectly recovered her health 
and your son grows finely. present me affectionately to her and to Mr 
Hutchings and Mary, and believe me to be 

your affectionate uncle 


To Francis P. Buarr. 


Private. 
HERMITAGE, July 23, 1837. 

My dear sir, I have just received the Globe of the 13th and am pleased 
to discover from it and other papers that the Democracy are uniting upon 
the plan of seperating the Government from corporations of all kinds, and 
to collect the revenue, keep and disburse it by their own agents—this alone 
can secure safety to our revenue, and controle over issues of paper by the 
state Banks. The revenue reduced to the real wants of the Government, 
payable in gold and silver coin, (no credits,) to be disbursed by the govt. 
in gold and silver, will give us an undeviating metalic currency, prevent 
hereafter overtrading, and give prosperity to all branches of business, 
whilst the Banks and the commercial community will be left to mannage 
their exchanges, and all matters between them in their own way. I hope 
and trust that the whole democracy of the whole union will unite in 
adopting these measures and the democracy of numbers will never have 
another contest with the aristocracy of the few and their paper credit 
system upon which they at present rely to rule the country. 

I hope no treasury notes will be issued, the Treasury drafts upon actual 
deposits is constitutional, and does not pertake of paper credit as Treasury 
notes which are subject to depreciation by the merchants and Banks and 
shavers and Brokers; and will be, if issued, and the Government cannot 
avoid it. differrent must it be with Treasury drafts drew upon actual 
deposits, and from the conduct of the Banks and the merchants they 
deserve no favors from the government which, they have-attempted to 
disgrace, and to destroy its credit, both at home and~abroad. it is the 
great working class that deserves the protection from the frauds of the 
Banks, throwing upon them a mass of shinplasters and depreciated paper, 
and witholding from them the specie which their notes call for. this is the 
injury that ought to be redressed and if congress fails to do it, by coercing 
the banks to resume specie payments, the people will see to it, I assure you. 
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Judge White, you will see in the last Union, has come forth with his 
reply, you will see the Editorial remark upon it. his theme now is the 
Treasury order—he is in a dilemma again. if he viewed it as a violation 
of law when deposing before the committee, being sworn to tell the whole 
truth, and being interrogated if he knew any acts in the heads of the 
Executive departments, “ in violation of law” by not revealing this act 
in his opinion so illegal, and in open violation of law, he has perjured 
himself. I leave the matter now to be handled by you, and Mr Woodbury 
and some friend of the President. it is a weak and miserable, and worse 
than childish production—he found the Herring case had prostrated 
him, and the OBrian familys credit destroyed, and he now after making 
Mr Huntsman letter to me, my reply, and his letter to Huntsman returning 
the letters, part of his affidavit by which he confirms the truth of Hunts- 
man statement on his oath, but now he changes it to Knoxville—see the 
journal of the committee. What individual can believe the judge hereafter 
when on oath, but I turn him over to you and others to expose his ignorance 
and depravity. .... 


JAMES BUCHANAN TO JACKSON. 


BEDFORD SPRINGS, Pa., July 28, 1837. 

. . . . | have been on a visit to the Western Counties of this State 
for the purpose of seeing my relations. From my observation, I believe, 
that with the exception of the City of Pittsburg, the suspension of specie 
payments by the Banks has, in this region, aided rather than injured the 
cause of Democracy. Much now depends upon the conduct of Mr. Van 
Buren. I have been asked fifty times by political friends since I left home, 
whether he possessed sufficient firmness and energy of character for the 
station which he now occupies. His refusal to convene Congress, and his 
change of resolution so immediately after, doubtless for good reasons 
but without assigning any cause for it in his proclamation, have made 
rather an unfavorable impression upon some of our friends. They say 
the old General would not have acted thus. 

Should the President decline taking the responsibility of recommending 
decided measures to Congress, as his enemies predict, it will be fatal to his 
popularity in this State. If on the other hand, he should come out boldly 
and decidedly against the employment of any Bank, whether State or 
National, as the fiscal agent of the Government in collecting and disbursing 
the public revenue, and propose Treasury agencies at proper points for this 
purpose, he will place himself on elevated ground. For my own part I have 
entire confidence in his firmness; but this quality of his character will be 
put to the test at the meeting of Congress. It will then, I trust, be made 
manifest that he is worthy of being your successor. 

It is mortifying to observe what a powerful influence the Bank of the 
United States exerts over the minds of those who consider themselves 
the well born and the well bred of the land. At this Watering place there 
are but few who are not its advocates and who would not hail its re-charter 
by Congress as a sovreign panacea for all our political evils. Many believe, 
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or affect to believe, that the public deposits will be restored to it immediately 
after the meeting of Congress. It is among the hard handed and honest 
farmers and mechanicks of the Country that the opposition to this Insti- 
tution and to a monied aristocracy prevails. ... . 


To Major Wit.1aM B, Lewis." 


HERMITAGE, August 3, 1837. 

Dear Major, I have just returned from the meloncholy scene of paying 
the last tribute of respect to the manes of our mutual, and departed friend 
Col. Charles J. Love, who died at his iron works on the 29th ultimo, and 
was preserved in charcoal, and on this day buried at Mansfield by the 
side of his deceased wife, child and son in law, Mr. Falls. I received 
this meloncholy intelligence at I o'clock A.M. to day, which was a severe 
shock to me as but a few weeks since he visitted me in high health, went 
to the ironworks with his daughter Elizabeth, and the next information 
I recd. was that he was dead and was to be interred at 4 oclock P.M. today. 
Altho unwell and confined for several days, I hastened to his distressed 
family to give them all the consolation I could under such meloncholy 
circumstances; I found a truly distressed family; all I could do was to 
sympathise, and condole with them. He was long my intimate friend, 
sincere in his attachments, great candour, and an honest man. But when 
least expected he was by the tyrant death snatched from us, but I am 
admonished that I must ere long follow him, and we are charged not to 
mourne for the dead but for the living, and prepare to follow him, and 
bestow o[u]r friendship and kind attention to that amiable and distressed 
family he has left behind him. He died of congestive fever on the 6th 
day after taken ill. Peace to his manes. Please make known to his sisters 
in as delicate a manner as possible this severe bereavement. Your letter 
inclosing the first auditors letter, Mr. Miller, informing me that he had 
reexamined my account for furniture for the Presidents House was duly 
received and for your prompt and kind attention to this business, I present 
you with a tender of my thanks. 

Knowing, as I did, how many vile calumniaters would seize on the 
least circumstance to slander me, until I received this letter, I could but 
have great solicitude about this matter. I am now content knowing that all 
my official acts are closed and malice itself cannot produce a single act that 
can in truth tarnish my honest character in all my transactions. . . . . 


To ANDREW J. Hutcurnes.? 


Private 
HERMITAGE, August 5, 1837. 
My dear Andrew, I ought to have answered your letter from Tuska- 
loosa long before this. I am proud of your standing with-the people of 
your county, and more proud of that lofty bearing ef your republican 
course and political firmness. I look forward with the pleasing reflection 
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that when I am no more you will live in the hearts of the republicans 
of your state. Our elections in this county are over. I took no part in the 
business, but am mortified to learn that Mr William Donelson, your cousin 
and uncle, took an active part in favor of Cannon,” and Barrow, the first 
in the combination of that faction who deserted from the Creek nation, 
and with the Douglassess, the Bradleys, and the Akearns, endeavoured to 
slander and blast the well bought fame of that gallant and good man, 
Genl John Coffee, and the latter, Barrow, the calumniator of Major 
Andrew J. Donelson and myself for the last three years, even conde- 
scended, secretely, by his overseer to electioneer for these bitter calumni- 
ators of Genl Coffee, Major J. Donelson and myself. 

It was told to me some time ago that he and Doctor Lawrence were 
with the no party party, or more properly: speaking the shin plaster party, 
and White Whig party, but I could not believe it until I was informed 
last evening by Major Donelson, that he avowed it on the ground that he 
had voted the whole Whig tickett. I always knew he was a Bank man but 
that he would enter into secrete league with our bitterst private enemies, 
and those of his deceased brother-in-law, and aid them in a triumph over 
Major A. J. Donelson and myself, to aid them in the boast that our neigh- 
bors and relations, would not sustain the old chief, is too mortifying to 
reflect on and well accounts why in our absence it has happened that all our 
neighborhood has been poisoned, and brought up in support of the oppo- 
sition. Although I had no idea of the combination, I have no doubt but it 
was a concerted plan by our enemies to mortify me and Major Donelson, 
to have it to proclaim abroad that we lost a majority in our immediate 
neighborhood. Indeed I was informed by Mr. Jacob Donelson last night 
that E. H. Foster boasted of it to him at Nashville that Squire William 
Donelson was heart and hand with them, and the old chief could not carry 
him with him. 

I will only add, that I am beyond the reach of injury from this pigmy 
combination, but that William Donelson should be found with such men 
as Jos Cook, Wm Sanders, Barrow and Cannon to aid in prostrating the 
rising fame of his own blood relation and brother-in-law, A. J. D. is too 
humiliating to dwell on—and these men having now used William will 
now abuse him, in short I am told that many of them are sniggering already 
how they have duped him to aid in the mortification it must give me and 
A. J. Donelson. we now know William, and will hereafter be guarded 
against him. ... . 


To JAMEs K. Po.x.* 


HERMITAGE, August 6, 1837. 
D’r Col, I have just recd a letter from Mr Claibourn’ of Missippi, 
who informs me that he and Mr. Galston ® is elected by handsom majori- 
ties and the “ Biddleites and Bankites are in the state routed horse foot and 
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2 See p. 415, second note, ante. 
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2J. F. H. Claiborne, M. C. 1835-1838. 

8 Samuel J. Gholson, who in January, 1837, had been chosen to fill a vacancy, and 
was now elected for a full term. But see p. 528, note 1, post. 
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Dragoons”. From Baltimore I learn that Howard, McKim, Thomas, 
and worthington are certainly elected,* and the rest doubtfull—it is proba- 
ble, that maryland will give five, out of the Eight, of republican members. 
Davidson has resulted as I expected, from the imbecile councils, of the 
Nashville politicians. The Union has been muzzled by some unseen hands, 
and has been a great help to the enemy, instead of benefit to the republican 
party. Mr. Grundy will feel the effects, of the combination, which has been 
produced by supineness and want of moral courage. I sent for him weeks 
ago when I discovered the plot against him. if he had come to see me, 
the thing being unmasked, could have been counteracted, but he did not 
come—he is the object. There has not been even extracts from the Louis- 
ville Advertiser, or from the Globe in the Union during the canvass. the 
influence of the Banks has produced this, and Mr. Grundy will find when 
too late, that a temporising policy will not do—it allways destroys those 
who adopt it. 

I have recd. lately some very pleasant information from the city. all 
is harmony and the object of the Executive Government is, and will be, 
to seperate the Government from all Banks, Collect and disburse the 
revenues by its own agents; receipts of all public dues in gold and silver 
coin, leaving the Banks and the commercial community to manage their 
transactions in their own way; reduce the tariff to the real wants of the 
Government.’ no credit on duties, or public dues, and all disbursments in 
gold and silver coin. this and this only is the basis of real prosperity, and 
the perpetuity of our republican Government, for the influence of the 
banks with the corrupting power of mony has I find, destroyed the morals 
of this country as well as others. 

When I sat down I only intended to say to you, I wished to see you 
before you set out. come and spend one night and day with me before 


To PRESIDENT VAN BUREN. 


HERMITAGE. August 7, 1837. 

My dear sir, Your letters of the 21st July last and that of the 28th 
marked private, are both before me, and I regret very much the mistake 
Mr Swartwout has made about the wheat. it has safely arrived, and if 
I could, I would send it to you but the lowness of the waters and lateness 
of the season will prevent me. I regret this the more as I fear our climate 
will not prove congenial to its production, but I will as you have requested, 
distribute it thro our country, and make a fair experiment with it. We are 
now making an experiment with the wheat from Egipt, but either from 
the unusual dry and cold spring, or that the climate is unfavorable to its 
production, its product has not been good this season—we will again try 
it by sewing in the fall. 

Your letter without date but Postmarked July 28th and marked private 
I have read it with much pleasure, and"satisfaction. - 


4 Benjamin C. Howard, Isaac McKim, Francis Thom i 
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I inclose you an extract from the letter of the Honble. James Buchannan, 
which will give you the feelings of the great Democratic family of Pennsyl- 
vania. it may be of use to you to know them, as they coincide with your 
own views and I have no doubt, will prove to be the sentiments of the 
Democracy of the whole union, and I might add of the whole world. All 
republics are careful for the best of reasons, to keep seperate, church and 
State, and I am sure we ought, from the experience we have had, to be 
as careful to seperate the government from all connections with Banks— 
nothing can be more dangerous to a republican government than their 
corrupting influence, it is equal, if not more dangerous than combineing 
church and state. I therefore rejoice, that one among first acts of your 
administration will be a recommendation to seperate the Government from 
all connection with all Banks. This will secure td the people in due time by 
the collection and disbursments of the revenue in gold and silver coin, 
a metalic currency as far as its Labour is concerned, and in war, from their 
influence or injury that might accrue by witholding from the government 
its funds. ?What situation, let me ask would we now be in if war was 
raging with great Britain. This outrageous combination of the Banks 
to suspend specie payments at the bidding of Biddle and Bearings, and for 
the benefit of a foreign power ought to admonish us of the vallue of the 
adage, “in peace prepare for war”, and now to cut assunder all ties 
between the government and all Banks, and I am sure you will be sustained 
in this by every republican in the u. states, by recommend’g this, with a 
reduction, forthwith, of the tariff to the wants of the Government, and 
I pledge myself, that it will prostrate forever any, and every member in 
congress, who opposes its adoption. The suspension of specie payments by 
the banks, and the issues of shinplasters to take the plaice of the circulation 
of specie has well prepared the people to sustain in this step—the people, 
are crying out against these frauds upon them every where. 

This outrageous attempt of the Banks to rob the Treasury, bankrupt 
the government, destroy its credit both at home and abroad, deserves the 
severest rebuke that the administration can give them, and the great 
injury done by the depreciation of their paper to the whole labouring 
community, requires that all the energy of the administration should be 
put into operation to repair this injury, and the Banks coerced to resume 
specie payments, or be treated as insolvant, and their paper put out of 
circulation. the only power that can be exercised by the Executive, or 
Congress, is to coerce them to pay to the goverment its deposits or resume 
specie payments, if they refuse, to bring suit for them; this would at once 
prevent the people from further imposition by the banks. 

I have full confidence in your firmness—it will, be, you see from the 
extract inclosed, put to the test. you will I am sure meet it with a noble 
and manly firmness, and the people will as nobly sustain you. Listen 
not to councils recommending a temporising policy, for be assured if 
adopted you are gone, and no real friend will advise such a course. 
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Biddle is in the field, all the State Banks have combined with him to 
resist the resumption of specie payments as long as possible for now they 
are reaping great gains, bank paper is depreciating daily, and Biddle 
expects to profit by it and to obtain a recharter of his Bank. You must 
meet this with firmness, and coerce the Deposit Banks to resume specie 
payments, if the[y] fail bring suit. the terror of this will, if they are 
solvant, compell them to resume specie payments by which they can only 
hope to receive indulgence from the government, and the only terms on 
which lenity ought to be granted, as it is the only way that justice can 
be obtained for a sufferring community now groaning under the weight 
of injury the banks have inflicted upon them by the depreciation of their 
paper, whilst the Banks are selling specie at premiums, and buying in their 
paper at a discount of from 20 to 25 percent. you will find on inquiry 
that in every place where banks are the brokers are doing good business 
in selling speci[e] at a high premium. I have read with attention that 
part of your letter which relates to my friend Mr. H. Toland, and whilst I 
sympathise with him in his distresses I fully appreciate the course you have 
adopted. draw to your aid none that will not heart and hand sustain you 
fully in the execution of the laws, and the faithful administration of the 
government, agreable to your own vews of your duty to the great demo- 
cratic majority of this union. you have long known my creed, “ no tem- 
porising ’—but a just and fearless execution of the great and responsible 
trust that the great body of the democratic republican [party] have 
reposed in you. 

I thank you my friend for your kind solicitude about my health. it is 
improving slowly, but much checkered. my vision is somewhat impaired, 
by a defect, without pain, in my right eye, by a white something approach- 
ing the sight, but I think it is improving from the application of a weak 
solution of sugar of Lead. 

I rejoice to hear of the unanimity of your cabinet. present me kindly to 
them all and their amiable families, and may god bless you with success, 
and a triumphant administration, is the fervent prayer of your friend. 

My whole family unite with me in kind salutations to you and your whole 
houshold in which Col Earle and Major Donelson and his dear little ones 
cordially unite. please say to Mrs. Forsythe that her godson, promises 
every thing that fond parents have a right to expect, 


your friend 


To THE SECRETARY OF War (JoEL R. Pornsett). 


HermitacE, August 27, 1837. 
D'r Sir, . . . . Many of my friends dissuaded me from any notice of 
the calumnies contained in Judge Whites testimony befor the investigating 
committee.” It appeared to me, however, best to take the course I did 
considering the use which had beensmade ofsthe Judge and the motive 
my enemies had in getting him to vouch for this misfepresentation of my 


1 Hist. Soc. of Pa., Poinsett Papers. 
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conduct. I felt that it was due to my character to expose his hypocrisy, 
and I am happy to learn that you approve of the manner in which it has 
been [done. ] 

In respect to the suggestions you make concerning the management of 
our Indian relations, allow me to remark that long experience satisfies me 
that they are only to be well governed by their fears. If we feed their 
avarice we accelerate the causes of their destruction. By a prudent exertion 
of our military power we may yet do something to alleviate their condition 
at the same time that we certainly take from them the means of injury to 
our frontier. With this view I concur in the expediency of establishing 
the cordon of forts on our western frontier, and would also recommend 
the increase of our regular force. The regiments at present are not large 
enough. They might be increased to advantage I think to a thousand 
bayonets. 

The plan you propose of organizing a new corps of volunteers from 
Tennessee to close the war in Florida will not succeed. The volunteers 
will serve under a general officer of the regular army but they will not 
enrol under officers that are not selected by themselves. They want officers 
in immediate command whom they know and can look to for advice and 
care when exposed to the dangers of a southern sun. My idea is that your 
best plan to get an efficient force from Tennessee is to call for it in 
Regiments or brigades. The defect of the last law was in the power it 
gave to the Governor to organize the force. Instead of organizing it for 
the benefit of the Service it was done to promote political objects. I ex- 
perienced in the Creek war the baneful effects of such an influence and 
never could succeed until I got clear of it. 

A well chosen brigade with such officers as I could select, numbering a 
thousand bayonets and rifles, in addition to the regulars now in Florida, 
would destroy the Seminole Indians in 30 days from the time of their 
reaching Tampa Bay or the Withlacoutechy river. My plan would be 
first—to designate the platoon officers with the understanding that those 
among them who enlisted the largest number of men should be captains, 
the next largest, Lieutenants, and so on—the enlistment to be for one 
year unless sooner discharged—the Platoon officers to select the Regi- 
mental staff and this staff to select the Brigadier. In my judgement the 
Governor should have no agency in the organization. the men will then 
select brave and prudent officers with an eye single to their own safety 
and honor, for they will know that they are to fight. Should the call be 
made on Tennessee and the organization be authorized in this manner, 
I will pledge myself to have a corps that will put a speedy end to this 
expensive and shamefully prolongued war. I do not mean to censure 
Genl. Jessup. He may have been too confiding in Powell * who ought to 
have been hung or.kept in irons the moment he came in on account of 
his atrocious conduct, first in the murder of his own chief, then of Thomp- 
son and afterwards of Dades (?) command In all other respects, as I 
am informed, Genl. Jessup has done well. 


3 See p. 434, note 2, ante, note I. 
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If a thousand volunteers are needed by the Government they ought to 
be taken from one state alone. Taken from different states they are 
liable to the discontent and division arrising from Jealousy. It would be 
the best policy if you call upon Tennessee at all, to call for all the force 
wanted, to be organized in the manner pointed out and then put under 
the command of Genl. Jessup. 

I am very respectfully yr. friend 


To Francis P. Brarr.* 


Private. 
HERMITAGE, September 6, 1837. 

my dear sir, It is du[e] to friendship, and the duty of a friend, when he 
sees danger approaching that may prove injurious to his friends, to raise 
his warning voice. I may be mistaken, but think I am not, that the “ Madi- 
sonian’’, the title of a paper lately established in your city,” is a wiper, 
in the hypocritical disguise of friend, to the administration, and is in- 
tended to sting it, by dividing the republicans, and to undermine, and 
destroy you. 

It has been sent to me, and I suppose has been distributed largely over 
the country, and I hope, the gauze of friendship with which it is covered, 
is too thin to blind the eyes of the republicans, real friends of the adminis- 
tration. I trust that Mr. VanBuren and heads of departments sees this 
paper in its true light, and will stand aloof from patronising it. It will be 
patronised by the opposition, and by the friends of senators Talmage and 
Rives etc. etc.* and all Bankites in desguise. On the first perusal of 
its colums, I saw its duplicity, for how can any true patriot who loves 
his country and the stability of our institutions, and the great interests of 
the labour of our country, advocate the continuanc[e] of Banks as reposi- 
tory of our revenue, after their late treachery to the government. Where 
are there any grounds left for confidence in banks, that hereafter they will 
not, if again confided in, prove again treacherous to the Government when 
an opportunity may offer to satiate their averice, or inflict disgrace and 
injury upon the administration—had not the deposit banks every induce- 
ment that the Government could, consistantly, with their obligations to the 
law, and interest of the U. States, offerd them—still they have betrayed 
it. No real patriot now, unless led on by selfish views, can advocate such a 
plan. the safety of the country, nay the constitution imperious[ly] demand 
that the revenue should be kept by an agent of the Government and always 
within its positive controle—that is in the treasury, and allways at the 
command of the government to meet the appropriations by law, and the 
republican portion of the united states will soon brand any politician, as 
a deserter from the Democratic fold, who, for selfish views, of self 
agrandisement, under existing circumstances, will now advocate such a 


1 Library of Congress, Van Buren MSS. 
2 Established by Thomas Allen in 1837. 
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doctrine. but this is, if I mistake not, a sprout growing out of the seeds 
of jelousy sown in the last years senate, and which shew itself on debate 
on the law relative to the Treasury order—mark the course of Talmage and 
Rives, and say to Col Benton look. The “ Madisonian ” is to be the organ 
of the no party party, up in the markett to fight for those who may pay 
best, and with a design to put down the present administration and raise a 
mongrel party on its ruins. 

Mr. Sherburn from washington, a clerk in one of the offices, called to see 
me the other day and told me that Major Smith,* Register of the treasury 
was interested in this paper, aided in getting it up, and if I understood 
him right, is to aid in its Editorial matter. if this be true, here is a spy in 
camp to furnish the viper with the secretes of the administration, that it 
may sting it to death, because it is impossible for Mr. Van Buren now to 
give confidence to the idea of continuing Banks a§ the repositories of our 
revenue. Mark the “ Madtsonian”’ has originated from the bankites of 
Newyork and Virginia and from these will get its support. You see 
Talmage and Rives are its great lights, and I hope Mr. VanBuren sees this, 
and will guard against the trap set for him, and permit those who have 
dug the secrete disguised pit to fall into it. Pursue your course with energy, 
and all combinations against you will fail. .... 


Francis P. Blair TO JACKSON. 


WASHINGTON, September 9, 1837. 

My Dear General. You will have seen from the papers, that the Bank 
influence has again prevailed against me in the House of Reps. Our good 
friends Rives and Talmadge were seized with the whim, that by throwing 
themselves on the State Banks they might bring to their standard, all the 
paper loving people in the United States, All the merchants, speculators 
and trading politicians, and that by clubbing their interests in the two 
great States of New York and Virginia, they would be able to give the 
law to Congress and the Administration. With this design they have been 
at work during the Summer with their delegations, and being able to draw 
off about seven men each of one side in their respective states, with here 
and there a speculator in others, they got together twenty men who resolved 
to establish a press here, to favor their objects, by joining with the 
opposition. Gales and Seaton, and Thos. Allen, I presume, form but one 
firm, though they have different signs. I apprehend that this “ Third 
party”, as Gales calls it, will do much to embarrass the glorious views of 
the Message. 

Ritchie as usual you perceive has stepped off the wrong foot. It is the 
curse of our cause that the Banks have our Editors and Statesmen or their 
Brothers or sons in their debt, and the result is that their politics take the 
color of the corporation, that feed them. They are Camelions, that assume 
the complexion of the substance on which they repose. These worthies 
in Congress have struck their blow at the Message through me. They have 
lost at least as much in reputation, as I have in money, and as I have got 
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the reputation and those who deprived me of the money have not got it; 
I think, I feel quite as well as they do. Talmadge and Rives will begin to 
feel their troubles most severely when mine are over. My greatest grief 
was to see my office-hands (men and women, ) turned out of employment 
without knowing how they were to get their bread. It was a gloomy time 
at the Globe Office, but it will grow bright again. An honest cause manfully 
defended never yet failed. And your Administration is pregnant with 
proof, that no true man, proscribed for his principles ever failed to rise, 
and that no Traitors, ever triumph long. On the late occasion, as it was my 
own case I have dealt mildly with the assassins. It is thought it will make 
the retribution come more heavily from the hand of the people. Besides 
nobody could venture to apply the second section, but yourself, and so 1 
have left the slow but sure justice of public opinion to overtake and destroy. 
At a proper time, I will not fail to fix the badge upon the culprits that the 
hangman may know them. Would you believe it, they made a pretext of 
the publication of your letters as a justification for my proscription. . .. . 


To PRESIDENT VAN BuREN.? 


Private. 
NASHVILLE, September 14, 1837. 

my dear sir, Your message reached me on the oth at the Hermitage. it 
has realised the best hopes of your friends, and has been a great disappoint- 
ment to your enemies—as a whole, it will meet with the approbation of 
the entire democratic republicans; and if the great leading points are 
carried into effect by congress, (a seperation of the government from all 
Banks, the revenue kept by its own agents, reduced to the wants of the 
Government, received and disbursed in gold and silver only) we will have 
in a short time, tranquility and prosperity throughout our whole country. 
The constitution being restored, in practice, to what it was intended by 
the sages who formed it, will place our liberty on a sure foundation that 
must long endure, and decend to posterity unimpaired. already has an 
influencial man, strong in the opposition said, it meets his views precisely, 
and he will sustain you. there is but the one feature in it, (the treasury 
notes) that meets with any objections, and this will be merged into silence, 
by the approbation of the other great leading points, and the people will 
sustain you. The voice from cincinnati, ohio, of full approbation, will be 
the first that will meet your eye, but this same voice will arise from Main 
to Louisiana from the thousand lips of the great and united mass of the 
Democratic republicans, and the result will overwhelm all opposition for 
the future to your administration. I only fear one thing, that is, the 
paper lately set up in Washington the Madisonian, will, whether intended 
or not, do mischief by dividing the republican ranks. it wears a fair 
exterior, but it will be found in the end I fear to be the Trojan wo[o]den 
horse, and contains within traitors to the republiean party [who] will try 
to injure by dividing them. Look, my friend, well to its interior. 

The great fraud upon the public committing by the reissue of the 
cancelled notes of the old united states Bank, induces me to bring the 
subject to your notice. for this purpose wrote you this morning that the 
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Government may apply a remedy as far as its powers will authorise, against 
this fraud upon the Government and the people, and again reiterate the 
facts in this case. 

Being here upon a casual visit, I was informed that Mr. somerville, 
formerly cashier to the united states Branch Bank at this place, had re- 
ceived instructions from Mr. Biddle to sell a million of the cancelled notes, 
that were locked up and cancelled at the time the branch closed its business 
here about two years ago—the instructions to sell them for mississippi and 
Louisiana notes at 20 percent premium; these notes to be invested in 
cotton to be shipped to England. 

From the high standing of Mr. Sommerville for honesty, I doubted the 
truth of the rumor—the fraud upon the Government and people too shame- 
full for him to have any agency ; but to obtain the truth I waited upon him 
with several Gentlemen, and made the enquiry of Mr. Sommerville, who 
promptly said there was no secrete in this matter, that such instructions he 
had received. I enquired whether they were the notes boxed up to be can- 
celled at the time the branch bank here closed its business. he replied that 
they were. I then admonished him of the danger of having any agency 
in this fraud both upon the Government and people, that he might get 
himself in trouble, as I believed it would amount to an indictable offence, 
and no order from Mr. Biddle the President of the U.States bank of 
Pennsylvania could excuse him, the notes having been taken in and can- 
celled by the directors of the u. states bank; it was an act of fraud, nay 
criminal to give them circulation again, and I would feel it my duty to give 
the Government information of the facts that it might apply the proper 
remedy to prevent injury to the public weal. This is the most daring act 
of fraud upon the Government I have ever known, and surely a proper 
remedy will be applied and that speedily. I have no doubt but all the 
notes of the branches of the u. states bank in the south and west have, or 
are, about to be issue[d] and used in this speculation. 

I write in haste, and recapitulate the facts in this letter which was em- 
bodied in that of this morning, and remain very respectfully 

your friend, 


P.S. This for your own or friends eye—the one of this morning for 
any use you may think proper. A.J. 


To Francis P. Brarr. 


HERMITAGE, September 15, 1837. 

My dear sir, It is some time since I had the pleasure to receive a letter 
from you. ‘ 

I was on a short visit to Nashville, returned last evening, and to day 
have been laid up with a violent head ache, which has been increased by the 
information this evening received, that Allen the Editor of the Madisonian, 
has plaid the Bell game on you, and has been made public printer by a 
union of some of our pretended friends with the opposition, therefore I 
suppose I may say that you are really Bellised. 
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On the receipt of the first number of the Madisonian I wrote you to 
be guarded. I viewed on first sight, as the Trogan horse introduced thro 
the walls of Troy, that it was filled with traitors within and this result 
proves it—its object is only in part answered, it is intended to divide the 
republican ranks and give rule to the opposition thro the influence of the 
Banks, and aid ultimately in chartering the united states Bank. I have 
wrote to Mr Van Buren to guard against the treason that is tacked up 
within the beast or it will Bellise him on the next election. Write me and 
give a full account of this movement. I told my friends here as soon as 
I saw Allen a candidate and that he got 22 votes, that it would be another 
Bell (speaker) business, that the opposition were only waiting to get this 
22 fast in the harness when the opposition would unite and elect Allen. 
remember Bell had only 20 good Jackson votes, but succeeded, and if the 
prompt proceedings had not taken plaice they would have Bellised Col 
Polk.! Write me fully, give my respects to Polk and Grundy and say to 
them to write me fully on matters and things... . . 


To SECRETARY POINSETT.* 


Private 
HERMITAGE, October I, 1837. 

My dear Sir, .. . . Three thousand regulars, with Two companies 
of well selected Spies of two hundred each is competent to crush the 
Seminoles at once. The dragoons, finely mounted, left Nashville eight 
days ago for the Seat of war and must reach Florida by the 25th of this 
present month and my own opinion is the Indians in Florida, upon the 
concentration of the forces, will become alarmed and emigrate. Should 
they engage in war again—the Commanding Genl. ought to find where 
their women are, and with his combined forces by forced marches reach 
and capture them—this done, they will at once surrender. Why it is that 
their deposit for their women have not been found I cannot conjecture. 

Had my admonitions to Genl. Scott, been adopted, he would have put an 
end to the War in thirty days from the time he reached the depo of 
provisions, pushed forward under the protection of his staff and regulars. 
it was this—push your supplies as near the enemy as the regular force 
can protect them, charge your staff to obtain information where the 
Indian women and children are, have two good spy companies organized 
lead by Gallant men and good woodsmen, pass thro’ Georgia and So. Caro- 
lina, concentrate and march the militia to the Depo, muster them into 
service the moment you reach the Depo, take eight days rations on your 


1John Bell, of Tennessee, was elected Speaker June 2, 18 i 
Stevenson, who resigned. Ten ballots were taken. ab the pig ee sei ee 
the Van Buren group, had 42 votes, and never more than 97. Bell had 30 on the first 
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led on the ninth ballot and was elected on thetenth with 114 votes to 78 for Polk and 20 
scattering. The unexpected resignation of Stevenson had found’ the Jackson men un- 
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backs, and move directly to the secrete Depo of the Indian women and push 
supplies after him. had he done this he would [have] found them in the 
Withlacoochee Hammock and there captured or destroyed them and by 
then establishing his headquarters would have put an end to the war. Genl. 
Jessup, I hope, will profit by experience and adopt this mode, and the 
moment he again gets powel and the chiefs in his power, will hold them 
fast. I am assured that a brigade could be raised in Tennessee in twenty 
days for one year service on the plan intimated by me, but you are right 
not to call upon the Governor again—he is innimical and would organize, 
as I believe, the corps not for the benefit of the service but for political 
effect. 

I know of but one man that I think can raise a batalion of four com- 
panies. I will send for him and if he can and will undertake it, under your 
letter, 1 will authorize him to raise four companies of one hundred each 
and march them forthwith to Florida and report to Genl. Jessup. as soon 
as I have an interview with him will write you.’ 

With great respect 
Your mo. obdt. Servt. 


Francis P. BLair TO JACKSON. 


WASHINGTON, October I, 1837. 

My Dear General, Your letters in relation to the movements of the new 
Bank conservative party are predictions already verified. What you said 
about their designs on the Printer, as a preliminary attack on the Adminis- 
tration was made perfectly manifest, before you got the news of it, and 
your second letter. marking the transaction as a Bell manuvre, was spoken 
of by some to whom I showed it, as evincing a sagacity which could look 
deeper into things, at the distance of six hundred miles, than the pene- 
tration of others of our wise ones, with the whole affair under their 
noses. Every body now perceives that like Bell’s plot about speaker, there 
is a presidential plot, beneath it. The scheme was, that Rives with 
Virginia at the head, was to carry off the whole south. Talmadge with the 
Bank northern power, it was supposed, would be able to make up a mixed 
party, that would with Whiggery, carry a majority in the money and 
trading region, so that the two together, as President and Vice President 
being the candidates of the Opposition (Clay, Webster and Harris being 
despaired of) would put an end to Mr. Van Buren at the close of the first 
term. So you see that Rives like Judge White was to reach the Presidency 
by a sudden leap. poor man! he already finds himself in shallows. The 
Whigs are willing to recieve him, but it is only on the terms that he will 
fall in at the tail. He must take his position in the rear of White and Bell. 


2 The upshot of this matter was that Jackson induced Maj. William Lauderdale, who 
served under him in the Creek war, to raise a battalion of five companies, nearly 500 men, 
and march them to Florida to serve under General Jesup in the autumn of 1837. See 
Jackson to Poinsett, Oct. 14, 1837, Hist. Soc. of Pa., Poinsett Papers. 
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The idea of recognising him and Talmadge as leaders is not tolerated. 
They are ranked as non-commissioned officers. 

I told Benton, Linn,’ Allen,? Coles,’ (who took a family dinner with me 
to day) what you said to me about passing events, especially in regard to 
Treasury notes. Benton immediately exclaimed that you were always 
right. To use his characteristic expression “ He does not himself know, 
how right he is. Like a man who is so brave, that it costs him nothing of 
an effort to undertake the boldest acheivement, and therefore does not 
consider it bravery the General’s mind reaches just conclusions so easily, 
that he scarcely knows the magnitude of the truth which it gives him no 
labor to arrive at.” Benton, then, went on to tell us, how he had combatted 
the Treasury note System in the Committee and had finally made it a mere 
borrowing of money (gold and silver) on bonds at 6 per ct (or whatever 
less it could be got for) instead of issuing and reissuing continental paper. 
His whole argument was, he said, but an attempt to illustrate what you had 
laid down in a single line with so much force and truth. So we drunk your 
health as the man of this century, whose principles were destined to put 
down the new form in which tyranny has appeared under “ The Paper 
Dynasty”. 

I think we are in a fair way to triumph gloriously. The voting will be 
close, and we may not succeed in Congress, but there is a Spirit among our 
friends that must carry out the good cause with irresistible power. The 
Opposition are evidently cowering. The speeches of Benton, Walker,* 
Buchannan,’ Niles,® Strange,’ (and though last not least) Calhoun’s has 
carried dismay into the ranks of your old enemies and the deserters. Who 
would have expected in six months after you retired from the Presidency 
to hear Calhoun speaking of you as “ that great and remarkable man”’. 
There is now no danger of the Executive power, since the popular devotion 
to you is withdrawn from it!! So Calhoun can support the Administration, 
for there is no longer danger of its being too popular with the people!!! 
Could you have supposed that Calhoun would have been the boldest and 
most decided advocate of Mr. Van Buren’s first message and that a 
thorough democratic message, and that Rives would have been the first 
and most prominent man to oppose it? Greedy ambition excited by the 
dream of the Presidency is too much for some men’s honesty to withstand. 
Rives has abandoned himself to run after a shadow. He is now in full 
chase after the end of a Rainbow. 

The President and all our Headmen are well and talk of you with more 
affection the longer they miss you. All now admit the truth of the grand 
conception which directed all your measures to rid the country of the 
colossal paper and credit system, and all see that the bold steps you took, 
were right and expedient although some doubted the latter 


1L. F, Linn, senator from Missouri 1833-1843. e i 
2 William Allen, senator from Ohio 1837-1840. ‘3 

8 Walter Coles, M. C. from Virginia 1835-1845. 

* Robert J. Walker, senator from Mississippi 1835-1845. 

5 James Buchanan was a senator from Pennsylvania at this time. 

®J. M. Niles, senator from Connecticut 1835-1830. 

7 Robert Strange, senator from North Carolina 1836-1840. 
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Francis P. BLarr TO JACKSON, 


WASHINGTON, October 13, 1837. 

My Dear General: I received your letter of the 27 Sepr. to day. It was 
but a few days ago that I told some of our friends, you knew more of our 
affair at the Hermitage, than we did in Washington. Your review of men 
and things confirms the observation. 

The friends of the administration in the House, are laboring with all 
zeal to keep the sneaking and dodging Bank Democrats to their posts to 
night, (it is now 9 O clock) that they may get the Divorce Bill * out of the 
Committee of the whole. I am apprehensive that treachery is too much 
extended, to compass it. The Conservatives are every moment dodging 
off into a committee room where it is said, Rives and Talmadge have a 
little Conservatory and ply them with all sorts of good words and winning 
ways, to induce them to lay the Bill over to the next session. This is the 
effort now because popular Sentiment has been brought to bear so strongly 
upon the renegades who went in so boldly with them at first, that they per- 
ceive they dare not trust them on Yeas and nays at the present moment. The 
two Senators hope something from time and a new impetus from the 
Banks. possibly they think, that a new panic may help them in their des- 
peration, and this the Federal and Biddle men will assist in raising. The 
fact is clear that Calhoun’s course in refusing to act with the party to which 
Rives with his little Junto looked to carry his measure, as he did his 
Printer, has thrown them all aback. Rives now finds that he must either 
join the Federal Bank party and take chances with the soldiers in their 
ranks, or fall in at the rear of those whom he has deserted. It is an awful 
alternative, and I think he will rather keep on the outskirts of our Army, 
for a while, but will go over to the enemy whenever a general action takes 
place and abandon the Republicans forever. He will certainly exert himself 
to take Virginia from Mr. Van Buren in the next Election. If he shall 
find this altogether hopeless, by the stern stand of the Republicans of the 
State, and especially in the next Legislature, he will probably keep on his 
mask, until some other opportunity to betray his party shall occur, but 
that he will betray it at some time, is to my mind certain. There is 
treachery in the man, and as you truly say, it has been brooding in him 
for more than a year past. I think it dates back to his disappointment 
in regard to the nomination for the Vice Presidency. I shall mind your hint 
about Cataline. He may be trusted, as you trusted the Pirates at New 
Orleans. They were good soldiers, in a good cause, their selfish feelings, 
pride, ambition, the hope of exchanging a bad, for an honorable notoriety, 
all conspired to make them-distinguish their zeal and ability in battling for 
the country. But a truce to politics, of which you know more than I do, 
although in the midst. .... 


1 The bill divorcing the Treasury from banks and setting up an independent treasury 
system. 
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PRESIDENT VAN BUREN TO JACKSON.” 


WASHINGTON, October 17, 1837. 

My dear Genl, You will have seen the result of our labours before this 
reaches you. Although not as well as could be wished, we have purhaps 
done as well as could have been expected under existing circumstances. 
The Divorce Bill will pass at the next session, that is if I am right in 
believing that the people desire it; and of that I have no doubt. I think I 
see my way quite clear through the difficulties that have beset my path 
from the commencement of my brief administration. every day convinces 
me more of the perfect reliance, that, may under all circumstances be 
placed on the intelligence, patriotism and fortitude of the people. They 
(the opposition) will press us hard for the few first elections but our 
foundations are wisely and firmly laid, and our triumph will come in 
good time. We have extricated ourselves from the false position, of 
being responsible for the conduct of institutions, that are by the law of 
their nature hostile to the Democracy. Henceforth we will do them, and 
all others, justice, and I hope have justice done to ourselves. 

My chief object in writing you at this time, is, to prevail upon you to 
permit us to say to Mr Bancroft that he shall have your papers, and write 
your life. He is precisely the man. A root and branch Democrat and the 
best writer in the U. States. He is now writing a history of the U.S. that 
will do him immortal honor, and advance sound political principles a 
COTPULY,. san = aa t. 


To Major WILLIAM B. Lewis. 


HERMITAGE, October 19, 1837. 

My dear Major, . . . . I have duly noted your remarks with regard to 
the sudden change of Mr. Calhoun. He had boxed the political compass 
all round, had tried always to reach the Presidential chair, all his schemes 
had failed, and I was prepared for this sommerset, as it was the only 
way, or chance left him, to deceive the people. His nullifying scheme had 
failed, his popularity in Carolina was on the wain, and his only hope 
was with the republican party. He will again fail. No party can now 
have confidence in him. He will be used, as the Whiggs used poor judge 
White, and then left to repine over his vacilating course, and disappointed 
ambition, until it madens him into despair, and fits him for a lunatic 
hospital. I have no confidence in the man. Those that may repose con- 
fidence in him will, surely, be disappointed. 


To SECRETARY POINSETT,? 


HERMITAGE, October 19, 1837. 

_ Dear Sir, A duty I owe to the Grandson of two revoluti ary patriots 
induces me to address you. It is in Behalf of*Richard Tare Hays 
Grandson of Col. Thomas Butler who served throughout the revolutionary 


1 Library of Congress, Van Buren MSS. 
1N. Y. Pub. Lib, Ford MSS. 
1 Hist. Soc. of Pa., Poinsett Papers, 
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war, was continued in the U.S. army, was wounded severely in sinclares ? 
defeat, where two of his brothers fell and he preserved by being carried 
from the field by his brother who survived, and lastly fell a victim to the 
persecution of Genl. J. Wilkinson under his famed order for croppen the 
hair, and died under that persecution as Col. of the 4th united States 
Infantry, leaving three sons and one daughter, poor. The daughter married 
Col. Stockley D. Hays who died leaving two children, a daughter and son.* 
embarrassed in his pecuniary matters and leaving no means for the Edu- 
cation of his children his relix has laboured with great industry and 
economy to educate them, which she has performed thus far with great 
credit to herself and benefit to the children. The son Richard J. Hays is 
now about sixteen years old, well prepared, as I am informed, to enter the 
military academy and the poverty of his mother inadequate to finish his 
education. His grandfathers on both sides served as officers in the revo- 
lutionary war, none of either of their descendants educated at the military 
academy. It was for the education of the descendants of those revolution- 
ary parents, who died poor that the military academy was established. 
I will venture to affirm that there is no youth better entitled, from revolu- 
tionary parentage to a military education than the one who is the subject 
of this letter as the history of the military life of Col. Thomas Butler 
will prove. Can I therefore ask a cadets Warrent for Richard J. Hays to 
enter the Military Academy next June. if granted, it will be bestowed 
upon a good material for an officer, and a youth who has, from the military 
services of his family, great claims upon his country. Master Hays re- 
sides in the western District of Tennessee at the Town of Jackson. if the 
Warrent is sent to me I will with much pleasure convey it to him, with such 
admonition as may be useful to him.* 

I am just recovering from a severe attack of headache, with its other 
severe companions. present me respectfully to your amiable Lady. to 
the president, say to him I have recd. his letter, and will soon acknowl- 
edge it. ; 

I am Sir with great respect yr friend 


[Indorsement:] This recommendation of Genl. Jackson to be acted on 
favorably J. R. P. 


To PRESIDENT VAN BUREN.?* 


Private. 
HERMITAGE, October 29, 1837. 
My dear sir, I have just returned from Nashville, altho feeble, where 
I had gone hearing that Col Polk would be there on the 27th instant, to 
have a personal interview with him, and where I received your kind and 
gratifying letter of the 17th instant. 


2 eS oe 

8 See vol. IL, p. 105. ” Ses, 

# Richard J. ave entered West Point in 1838, but was recorded as “deficient” and 
remained only one year. 

1 Library of Congress, Van Buren MSS. 
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You Sir, have a right to be satisfied with the results of the called 
Session of Congress. the Divorce bill will pass at the next Session, the 
people will demand it; and it is only to be regretted that it did not pass with 
the other bills, because it would have at once restored confidence, depr[i]vd 
the opposition of the means of deceiving the people, and corrupting them 
thro the influence of relief from the delusion of the banking system, 
either state or national. 

When the act passes seperating the Government from the Banks it 
will give peace and tranquility to our country, deprive the onnosition of 
the means of creating panic or pressure, and the corrupting influence of the 
paper banking system forever banished from our Land. This will be a 
triumph of the Democracy over the monied aristocracy worthy to be 
celebrated in all after times—it will give lasting celebrity to your ad- 
ministration, and decend to posterity with a halloo of glory. .... 

It will give me pleasure to yield my papers to Mr. Bencroft,? provided 
Mr. Kendell who has my promise of them should yield his consent. I have 
wrote Mr. Blair to have an interview with him on the subject. I cannot 
do any thing to injure the feelings, or mar the prospects of Mr. Kendall. 
Should Mr. K. give his assent that my papers be delivered to Mr. B. I will 
yield them with pleasure, as it is the wish of my friends. I have recd a 
letter from Mr. Blair on the same subject, and will reply to it, the moment 
my health permits. 


Tuomas H, BENTON TO JACKSON, 


STEAM Boat Paris, OH10 River, November 10, 1837. 

Dear Sir, 1 am on my way to Washington, Mrs. Benton and the children 
are with me, and quite well, and send their kindest remembrance to you. 
Among the pieces of work which I have prescribed for myself this winter 
is one which will be both easy and agreeable, that of defending you, and 
through you the great cause in which you have been engaged, from the 
charge now systematically propagated, that you were in favor of the late 
Bank of the United States until you found that it could not be used for 
your political purposes, and that you then turned against it from resent- 
ment. This imputation upon you was commenced in 1832, but was gen- 
erally deemed then too ridiculous and contemptible to merit serious refu- 
tation. But the case is different now. The charge has become a part of the 
permanent system of operations of the whole bank party, and with the 
obvious view of giving it perpetuity, not only to injure you, but also to 
injure the cause of the constitution and of the people in your person, and 
to gain an undue sympathy and respect for the bank by representing her 
as the victim of her integrity, and the object of your revenge on account 
of her virtuous resistance to your dishonorable propositions. 

The system which is now established for the propagation of these false- 
hoods, and the mischief intended to be accomplished by-them, entitle them 
to our notice; and I think it due to you, and also to the cause which is 
attacked in your person, to have them refuted, and that in a way to make 


2 George Bancroft. He wrote no biography of Jackson. 
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the refutation as conspicuous, conclusive and lasting, as the charge itself 
has been impudent, false and public. For this purpose I wish to inter- 
weave the refutation among our congressional debates, and to take some 
opportunity of doing so during the ensuing season. I have much material 
on hand to be used for this purpose, but as I wish to make “a root and 
branch business of it,” pulling up and tearing down, and carrying all before 
me, til the whole calumny is swept off, I have thought it best to consult 
you for the purpose of seeing whether you have not in your possession, 
or in your power, some evidence of your old and fixed opinions on the 
subject of a national bank, and especially of your disinclination to re- 
charter the late one. Some of your old and intimate friends may have 
recollections on this point, and perhaps you may have on hand some 
evidences, or memoranda, of your own opinions before you became Presi- 
dent in 1829. It is to periods anterior to that epoch that I wish your atten- 
tion to be directed. Did Genl. Cadwallader sound you, or sound your 
friends to ascertain your sentiments, when he was at Nashville in 1826 
or 27? Was there any attempt to get you to join in the solicitation for a 
branch at Nashville about that time? It runs in my head that Genl. 
Cadwallader told me at Washington, about that time, in a confidential 
interview which he had with me in the Finance committee room of the 
Senate on the subject of establishing a branch at St. Louis, that you were 
opposed to the institution, or opposed to the establishment of a branch at 
Nashville. This is an impression on my mind, and it is also my impression 
that he was then on his way to St. Louis and Nashville, as the agent of the 
bank, to report upon the application of these places for branches. Was he 
at Nashville twice? My memory is very tenacious where I charge it with 
any thing to be remembered; otherwise it is not, and in this interview 
with Genl. C. the only thing that occupied me was my own case, and to save 
myself from being supposed favorable to the establishment of a branch 
at St. Louis while doing justice to the merchants and others of that place 
who sent their petition through me to solicit one. I merely mention these 
points to turn your attention to them, and would suggest that a statement 
from yourself, of your own long established opinions on the subject, and 
early determination not to agree to a renewal of the late U.S. Bank charter, 
would certainly be beneficial both to the cause and to yourself, and could 
be read by me, with your permission, in the course of the speech which will 
be made, and thus become a part of the political history of the times.’ 
Iam, Dr. Sir, Most truly and sincerely yours, 


To ANDREW J. HutcuHIncs.* 


HermitaGe, November 11, 1837. 
Dear Andrew, I have just received your letter of the 2d instant, and 
whilst I am releived from the anxiety about your fall, still I regret much 
to hear that you found yotir dear Mary dangerously ill, but feel rejoiced 
that she is recovering, and I trust in the superintending care of that kind 


1 See Catterall, Second Bank, pp. 183-185. ‘ 
2 No evidence has been found that Jackson complied with Benton's request. 


1 Tenn. Hist. Soc., Dyas Coll., Coftee MSS. 
35 
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providence who holds us all in the hollow of his hand that he will restore 
her again to health for which my prayers are offered. present me affec- 
tionately to her and to Mrs Coffee and every branch of the family. 

I assure you, my dear Andrew, it makes no difference about the mares, 
unless you still have a desire to get them. should this be so, write, and they 
will be reserved for you. I know one was mulish in the geers, but never 
understood that they had any bad tricks in riding but as I said to you, 
I supposed they were better calculated to breed mules than any thing else. 
therefore I ordered them to be sent to the Jack and Andrew sent them. 
should you not want them as a bargain, and to breed from, it makes no 
difference, it shall make none with Andrew, and as for myself, unless to 
accommodate your wishes, you have a right to believe, I would be the last 
man on earth to advise you to take them unless to advance your interest. 

Write me soon how your dear Mary is, and all the connection and your 
real wish about the mares, whatever it may be, will meet ours. 

I remain your affectionate uncle, 


P. S. Andrew is gone to Mississippi. Sarah begs me to send her kind 
salutations to you and Mary and to Mrs Coffee and all the family, with 
her kind wishes for Marys speedy recovery. 


To Francis P. Biarr. 
Private 
HERMITAGE, November 29, 1837. 

My dear sir, It is a long time since I have recd. a letter from you. I hope 
you all are not confounded and struck dumb, by the result of the Newyork 
elections *—as for my part, I view it a happy result for the republican 
cause. the machinations and conspiracy of the conservators with the 
federal Whigg has, by secrete combinations, produced this result; and the 
eyes of the whole republican party being now opened to their treachery 
must unite the republican party in one solid phalanks, and the recoil at 
the next elections in Newyork will be tremendious. look back to 1798, the 
days of alien and sedition memory and black cockades, that united the 
republican party and they overwhelmed their adversaries by energy and 
union—the deception used by the conservators, caused many good republi- 
cans to amalgamate with the opposition at the poles, which the great 
festivals,” and rejoicing of the opposition must have undeceived and the 
recoil must be tremendious. I have no fears for the republic, the south are 
rallying and uniting, the eyes of the Tenneseans are fast opening, the speech 
of Bell at the festival in Boston will produce his downfall in Tennessee, 
his no party party declamations are now beginning to be well understood, 
he has sold himself to the Federalist, abandoned White, and his whole 
course must now appear to be what I told the people, to divide the republi- 


1JIn the elections of November, 1837, the Whigs secured 101 out of 128 members of the 
AG sok assembly. 

? Jackson at this point makes the following insertion in the margin: “The Whi 
festival at Nashville was quite a failure, I am told only 18 houses lighted. it has done 
good to the republican cause.” 
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can party, and sell the state to the opposition for his own agrandisement. 
The election of Foster * was a severe rebuke to Bell, and shews that the 
Legislature of Tennessee has lost all confidence in him, and I should not 
be surprised, if the next Legislature of Tennessee were to elect a senator 
of a different stamp, on the ground that this Legislature had violated the 
constitution by electing a senator two years before a vacancy, and thereby 
usurped the power that belonged to their successors, and the election being 
brought on in open violation of the pledges of several members to their 
constituents. All Mr. VanBuren has to do is, to continue on in the evan 
tenor of his ways, with undeviating firmness, and the people will rally, and 
sustain him. Energy, with union is only now necessary to insure the 
administration success. Energy is necessary to clean the augean stable in 
Newyork, and seperate from the Government the treators and conservators, 
and hold them up to public glare as vile apostates from principle, and 
unworthy to be trusted by the republicans. do your duty, come weal, or 
come wo. If the divorce bill passes, all will be well, and the south will, 
I think, all unite upon that at last. 

What must be the feelings of Mr Richie and Mr Rives upon the situa- 
tion of the country they have brought about—will they join the blue 
light federalist. Will Mr. Rives and Talmage still patronise the Madi- 
sonian, that grecian horse that destroyed Troy, or will they get back to the 
republicans, or continue their course and take Clay and Webster in their 
embrace—do tell me. I am loth to give up Mr Rives, and hope he may 
retrace his steps, but his high standing with the republicans he never can 
regain. Richie will get back after doing great injury to the republican 
cause, for can any man who loves his government and his country and has 
common sense advocate the restoration of the revenue to the custody of 
Banks who have acted so treacherously to the Government and people, 
and with such bad faith—can any confidence be reposed, that they would 
not if trusted with the deposits suspend again, and bankrupt the Govern- 
ment at the bidding of foreign agents, whenever they could make twenty 
five percent profit, by throwing a depreciated paper upon the hands of 
labour. The people with one voice say divorce the Govt. from all Banks, 
they have proved treacherous and ought no longer to be trusted. Lash 
those conservators and traitors with the pen of gall and wormwood— 
let them feel—no temporising. aS 

I can only add my good wishes to you and all your amiable family in 


which my houshold cordially join 
yr friend 


To SECRETARY POINSETT.* 


HERMITAGE, December 13, 1837. 
Dear Sir, Yours of the 2nd instant is just to hand. The Tennessee 
Volunteers passed through Milledgeville (Ga.) on the 17th ultimo. I 


8 Ephraim H. Foster, of Nashville, appointed to take the place of Felix Grundy, re- 
signed, took his seat Dec. 2, 1838. He was elected for the senatorial term beginning 
Mar. 4, 1830, but resigned Mar. 3. 

1 Hist. Soc. of Pa., Poinsett Papers. 
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trust they reported to Genl. Jessup in Florida the 26th ult. If permitted 
to act together, they will reach the hiding places of the Indians in a few 
days—they march to put down this war or die in the attempt. the five 
companies from the mountain region of Middle Tennessee, are all efficient, 
composed of many of my old spy companies in Creek and Seminole 
Campaigns. these are experienced and brave and will do their duty. 
Lauderdales Batalion can and will beat the whole combined Indian force 
in Florida, and will find them if permitted to exercise their own judgt- 
ments—they are pledged to me to do their duty and sustain the character 
of Tennessee and to put a speedy end to that panic war. 

I am truly surprised at the force collected in Florida—half that 
force was sufficient to put a speedy end to the war. Genl Jessup wrote 
me that he was in, great need of three or four companies of good Spies— 
if he had them he could put down the war in Twenty one days. He has 
them from Tennessee, and I trust he will realise his promise. My own 
opinion ever has been and now is that the Indian force in Florida never 
exceeded six hundred warriors, and about 250 Negroes—in all 850. They 
will soon be taken and counted and then see their real strength. it has 
been greatly exagerated for effect—and in the end recoil upon those officers 
who have raised the Indian force to thousands. 

Jessup will now end it soon. It has been a disgraceful war to the 
american character, and its army. 

I am sir with great respect yours, 


To James BUCHANAN.’ 


Private 
HERMITAGE, December 26, 1837. 

My dear Str, I have to offer you an apology for my neglect of not 
acknowledging sooner your kind interesting letter of the 26th of october 
last, accompanied with yours and Mr. W[r]Jights speeches on the Subject 
of the divorce bill or sub-treasury system. 

I have read these speeches, with great attention and much pleasure— 
they give conclusive evidence of the thorough knowledge of our repub- 
lican system and constitutional law, and must remain a lasting monument 
of the talents that made them, and they will become the tex book of the 
republicans for all time to come, I regret very much that these speeches 
have not been more generally circulated thro’ the South, and west—they 
would have produced much good by enlightening the public mind. 

I never for one moment distrusted the firmness of Mr. VanBuren and 
I rejoice to see this confidence confirmed by his undeviating course. I have 
no fears of the republic—the political tornado that has lately spread over 
the State of New York must have a vivifying effect upon-the republican 
course. It will open the eyes of the people to the’apostacy of the conserva- 
tives, and prevent them from having the power to deceve hereafter; and 
will unite the republicans from Main to Neworleans.. 


1 Hist. Soc, of Pa. 
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It has, (with the exultations of the Whiggs here and Mr. Bells speech 
at Finnal Hall) ,? had a healing effect on Tennessee—the deluded White 
men are just awaking from their delusion, and now say altho they sup- 
ported white they can neither go for webster nor clay, that they have 
allways been republicans. The Election of Mr. Foster instead of Bell 
to the Senate shews, that Bells popularity with the Legislature is gone; 
and I am informed that the majority of the Legislature regret the pre- 
mature election of the Senator—I have no doubt but our next Legislature 
will reverse this election of Senator, upon constitutional grounds, that there 
was no vacancy to fill, nor none that could happen within the time for 
which the present Legislature was elected to serve. 


Democratic Meeting at Nashville 29th instant 

I hope the whole republicans in Congress will rally with energy and 
firmness and pass the Divorce or subtreasury bill into a law. there is no 
doubt of the fact that in the Senate the republicans had a vast superiority 
in the argument, would to god, we had equal talent in the House of 
Representatives. The great body of the people will support this measure, 
and the conservatives will have to return to the republican fold, or join the 
opposition. if they join the opposition they then become homless and can 
no longer delude the people by their hypocracy, and apostacy. I am 
informed by a gentleman from western Va. that Mr. Rives has by his 
attitude lost his political standing there; and Mr. Richie has lost his. I 
sincerely regret the attitude these two gentlemen have placed themselves in. 
common sense plainly proves that if the revenue is again placed in irrespon- 
sible state Banks, after their late treachery and faithlessness to the Gov- 
ernment it will inevitably lead at last to the incorporation of a national 
Bank. Can any patriot again place our revenue on which depends our 
independence and safety in time of war in the Keeping of State or any 
other Banks over whom the Government have no controle and when the 
revenue might be most wanted to provide for defense, the Banks might 
suspend and compell the Government to make a dishonorable peace—I 
answer no true patriot can advocate such a system, whatever may be his 
professions. 

I am proud to see that the Keystone State is preparing for the struggle 
next october. I hope noting may occur in the least to divide the republi- 
can party—the opposition and some professed friends, but real apostates 
and hirelings of Banks, will endeavour to divide the party, but I hope and 
trust union and harmony will prevail. 

My health is improved, but my vision has failed me much—I hope it 
may improve. I write with great difficulty. My whole household join me in 
Kind regards and good wishes for your happiness. I will be happy to hear 


from you the prospects of the Divorce passing in the lower House. 
Your friend sincerely 


2¥Faneuil Hall, Boston. 
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To Epwarp G. W. BUTLER.* 
[1838 ?] 

. . ... Lam too feeble to respond to that part of your letter that treats 
of our political matters. I can only say that the view you have taken of the 
Constitution and the powers of Congress to create Corporations, are in my 
opinion correct. Congress has no power to create Corporations, or banks 
of paper issue, or to carry on internal improvements within the States, 
nor have the States the constitutional right to create banks of paper issues. 
The right to coin money and to regulate the value thereof is given to 
Congress and the States are prohibited from coining money, issuing bills 
of credit, or making anything a tender in the payment of debts, but gold 
and silver coin. But now the battle is to be fought between the aristocracy 
of the few against the democracy of numbers, etc., etc. The question is, 
whether the people are to continue the sovereign power in their own hands 
and our republican system be perpetuated, or whether we shall be governed 
by the combined money power of the aristocracy, through their paper 
banking system; and all who wish to hand down to their children that 
happy republican system bequeathed to them by their revolutionary fathers, 
must now take their stand against this consolidated, corrupting money 
power, and put it down, or their children will become hewers of wood and 
drawers of water to this aristocratic ragocracy, through the corrupting 
power of the modern banking swindling system. Every lover of freedom 
and of our republican system must now put on his armor, and boldly 
meet this daring and insiduous foe. 

The sub-treasury system, as it is called, must be carried into effect, or 
you will never have any purity of Legislation, either in the General or 
State governments. It will be carried by the people. Pennsylvania will 
be at her post, and continue to merit the title of the “ Keystone ” to the 
political arch. I have no fear of New York, or Ohio, though the money 


power will be wielded in corrupting the people as far as it can be 
wielded. .... 


CHARLES CarRTER LEE TO JAcKsoNn.? 


| ARLINGTON, January 5, 1838. 

_ My dear Genl. I received a letter from Major Lewis yesterday inform- 
ing me of your inquiries and request on the subject of the biography, 
which my brother commenced, of yourself. You may be assured that I 
felt more than your solicitude in regard to it, and when I found it was 
not among the papers Mrs. Lee sent me from Paris I immediately wrote 
to her stating that fact, and asking what had become of it. In her reply 
(which also reached me yesterday) she says “ I have no idea what became 
of the Jackson manuscript. I knew he had been occupied in writing some- 


1From Charles Gayarré’s Sketch of Generak Jackson by himself (New*Orl 
oe ne be bitte as ete Os, allusion to the here ey ie 
ter was written during Van Buren’s administration, bably i i 
has evidently been liberally improved by Gayarré. dnb jee 
+ Mo. Hist. Soc., Bixby Coll. Charles Carter Lee was a son of Maj.-Gen. Henry Lee, 


and elder brother of Gen. Robert E. Lee. Hi - j 
died instars eine ieee e. His elder half-brother, Maj. Henry Lee, had 
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thing in Tennessee relating to Genl. Jackson, and it appears to me in ar- 
ranging his papers I had a glimpse of such a manuscript three or four 
years ago in Paris. After that he destroyed many papers and letters and 
that may have been one. However Genl. Jackson was always his hero 
after Napoleon ”’, though she adds he was very sore at one time about the 
treatment he thought he received from you. I would not mention this 
circumstance now, my dear General, as it can do no good and may give you 
pain, did it not seem due to frankness that I should mention it, and as it 
may account for the loss of the manuscript. 

But Mrs. Lee adds that he left his papers in great confusion and she was 
surprised to find so few of them; but says she is “ sure there was nothing 
left, as is also the gentleman who assisted me in collecting them, when I 
left the house where we lived”. This is not the first of his manuscripts 
which was lost in Paris; and I likewise miss from his papers a manuscript 
account of the early life of my father, which was furnished him by an 
uncle of ours. I have therefore some hopes that both were purloined as 
I am sure my brother would not have destroyed the latter paper. This 
increases the anxiety I have to get to Paris, which Mrs. Lee’s deplorable 
health makes sufficiently great. But the exigency of my affairs makes it 
impossible that I should leave the country before next summer or Fall, 
and even then my pecuniary circumstances may be such as to render it very 
inconvenient for me to do so. I therefore some time ago applied to Mr. 
Van Buren to favour me with the first vacancy in the Consulate or Secre- 
taryship of Legation, which might occur at Paris, and he received my 
application very kindly. You know we have long been friends and I think 
he does not doubt my fitness for either place, and is well aware how active 
my exertions were to bring about his election. I may say too, without 
vanity, that they had much effect, for I was the only one of his supporters, 
except Craig in that part of the country who knew him personally, and 
could thus speak confidently of his character and talents. Indeed when 
I first began the campaign in his favour, the people were strongly inclined 
towards Judge White who was well known there, and Craig himself was 
doubting between the two. You know finally, how triumphant Mr. Van 
Buren’s majority was in that Country. Thus you see there is no reason 
why I should not obtain this favour from the Govt. as far as my character 
and conduct is concerned and indeed I have had the fairest promises. Yet 
my dear General a word from you to the President would be of great 
efficacy ; and my appointment to Paris would be the greatest consequence 
to the comfort, I might almost say the life of the widow of your late friend 
and once ardent supporter, Major Lee. And I really think that my father’s 
services to the country, my brother’s to your party and my own to Mr. 
Van Buren make me not without some pretentions to the appointment I 
ask. From what I hear there will soon be a vacancy in one of the places 
I would desire to fill. ‘ f : 

In relation to the few pages Major Lewis mentions having lately seen 
among my brother’s papers, I will look them up as soon as I get where 
they are, and send them on a copy of them. In the mean time, I beg you 


to believe me, with the highest respect, my dear General, 
, Yours most sincerely 
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To Francis P. Buarr. 


Private. 
HERMITAGE, January 16, 1838. 

My dear sir, Your very interesting letter of the 20th ultimo, and convay- 
ing to me your kind greetings with the joys of the season, reached me on 
the 2d instant, and let me assure you that myself, with all my houshold, 
sincerely reciprocate your kind, and good wishes, to you and yours. 

Since the receipt of your letter I have been severely indisposed—for two 
nights and days I never closed my eyes, part of which my head was 
much affected, with occasional delirium, during which, they failed to 
bleed me, until it subsided, when I caused it to be done, which relieved 
me. My ears, and head had swollen to an alarming degree—my head 
broke out all over in soars, which I have no doubt was favorable. I am 
now recovering slowly but still confined to my room. Should my friend, 
Chief justice Taney, be in the city, please present him with my kind 
regards; say to him I have received his kind letter and will reply to it 
as early as my health will permit. 

I have read with attention your letter. I am happy to learn, that Mr. 
Rives has opened his eyes to his situation, and that he is determined 
to adhere to his republican principles and the republican party—his atti- 
tude assumed, with that of Mr. Richie, for a moment, had like to have 
done great injury to the republican party, and give courage to the oppo- 
sition. The conservatives, must now see that the people view them, as one 
and indivisable with the fedarel Whiggs. the lines are now fully down, and 
they must identify themselves with the federalists or return to the republi- 
can fold; and when they return, it will take a long time to restore them- 
selves again, to the confidence of the democracy of the country. 

I am clearly for no compromise—a full and free divorce from all 
Banks by the Government. Suppose the system adopted of special deposits 
in banks in certain cases, where the officers refuse to give sufficient secur- 
ity—what security will the Banks give that they will not again suspend, and 
if they do, what security that they will not withold from the Government 
this special deposit. will Banks receive the deposits specialy made, without 
premium, and give ample security for the safe keeping, and not using, 
but faithfully paying the special deposits to the Government as required, 
I think not. There is no danger but agents of the government can be had 
who will give security for the faithfull discharge of the duty of receiving, 
keeping, and disbursing the public revenue. But the moment the condition 
is adopted, that Banks will be employed as special depositories for the 
public mony in case the agents refuse to give adequate security, then 
you will see the power of the Banks in all the great cities wielded to deter 
agents from giving security, and the Banks, secretely wielding their influ- 
ence and mony, to prevent the agents from complying with the requisitions 
of the law, that the Banks may receive the deposits. L. in 

I am for closing all doors to this system of corruption, and at once 
establishing a system that will entirely seperate the Government, now and 
forever, from all Banks, and the mony power used by them. I have 
no opinion of entering into hotch-potch with Banks—their business 
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is to make mony, they contaminate and corrupt every thing and body that 
is connected with them. 

You must recollect my ideas of Treasury notes. I knew the attempt 
would be made to depreciate them, and unless the government raises the in- 
terest upon them the Banks will effect their object, much to the gratification 
of the Federalists, and greatly to the injury of our national credit. The 
Banks committed the fraud upon the people and the Government by sus- 
pending specie payments and they ought to have been made, sensibly to have 
felt their treachery in suspending. It was not the people who were indebted 
to the banks, it was the overtraders, speculators and gamblers in stocks, 
houses and land. These have been relieved, but the labour of our country 
have felt, sensibly felt, the injury they have sustained by the depreciation 
of the Bank rags, and are still suffering under this evil, whilst the 
Banks, stockholders, speculators, and swindlers, are all benefitted by the 
suspension—ts this right. and it appears that the Legislatures every 
where, are under the influence of Banks, and are willing to permit labour 
to suffer for the crimes of the few. Therefore it is why congress should 
seperate the Government from all Banks, by which the labour of the 
country would be freed from the iniquitous burden of a depreciated paper 
in all times hereafter. justice demands this, and if congress fails to do it, 
the people, the sovereign people, will speak in a voice of thunder to their 
representatives. .... 


January 17, 1838. 

P.S. I have just read in the Globe a letter, which states, that Mr. 
Whitney is part owner of, and associate Editor of the Madisonian, 
is this true, and that Mr Wise and him are quite reconciled and intimate is 
stated here. if this be true, it shews how little principle governs either. 
Wise abused both the Banks and Whitney as corrupt, and depicted 
Whitney as the basest of men. Now Wise approves the course of the 
Banks, professes that they are worthy of all confidence and that Whitney 
is an honest and correct man, o tempora, 0 mores. 

‘What part of the conservative force is Mr. Garland, of virginia,’ act- 
ing—is he gone over to the Federal ranks, or is he trying to cover his 
hypocracy and to get back to the republican fold. recollect when he, in 
combination with Wise submitted his resolution and became the chairman 
of the committee, I told you he was a judas—his whole course was one, 
on that committee. that convinced me he was a hypocrite and working 
for the benefit of Wise, and the opposition, the tree is known by its fruit. 
?How does the old Col, his father, relish the course of the son! How 
does old judge White get on—does he still continue solus, or is he getting 
into the good society of the Federalists again, or is he like the crab, 
running backward into the republican ranks. How long before the House 
will get that part of the Presidents message that relates to the finance re- 
ferred to the committee. Has Govr.. Pope’ gone entirely over to the 
Federalists. Has all the republican members of Newyork rallied for the 
divorce bill, if not, how many have joined the Federalists, for under- 


1 James Garland, M. C. 1835-1841. 
Jone Pope, governor of Arkansas 1829-1835; M. C. from Kentucky 1837-1843. 
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stand me, I view all men who call themselves conservatives, Federalists 
of the most dangerous hue. I would, if a leisure moment occurs, like 
to have your views of all these things. No temporising—a firm steady 
course and the people will sustain the executive—the least temporising 
with conservatives will destroy the republican party, as sure as the 
Grecian horse destroyed Troy. 


Francis P. BLair TO JACKSON. 


WASHINGTON, January 16, 1838. 

.... As usual the bullying business is begun again by the Federal 
Slang Whanger Wise. The Mississippi election came up to day and a 
motion made to print the paper of Claiborne and Gholson,* responsive to 
that of the applicants for their seats. Wise objected and said that Claiborne 
and Gholson ought to print it, at their own expence. Gholson who dragged 
himself out of a sick bed, to which he has been confined for months to be 
present on this occasion, observed, (as I hear) that he would not enquire 
from Mr. W. What it was proper for a gentleman to do. He was replied 
to by Wise that he was “ an impudent blackguard ’’. Gholson retorted that 
he was “a damned liar, coward and scoundrel’’. Fenton Mercer came 
in with his usual resolution as grand pacificator, which the House left sus- 
pended, by an adjournment. I suppose there must be a duel. Yet I do not 
know how Gholson can fight at present. His right arm is cramped with 
rheumatism, so that he cannot straighten it. He carries it continually in 
a sling and his fingers are so swollen and drawn up by the pain, that they 
are clinched in his palm and he cannot hold a pistol. You observed how 
Duncan of Ohio insulted Wise some time back. It would seem that he is 
now resenting that affront upon poor Gholson, or possibly the old grudge 
he bears him, for his last years pass at him. Whether Wise or Gholson 
challenges, however, the latter will be obliged, I suppose, to give G. time 
to get well or let him choose his mode of fighting, to put him on some sort 
of equality. At present G. is scarcely able to stand and it is the first time 
he has appeared in the House for months. Mr. Wright, to day reported 
the Bill for the severance of the Banks and Govt. It will pass I think. 
The Virginia Legislature is on our side in this business, in spite of all 
the efforts of Rives and Ritchie. By next week I should not be surprized 
if Mr. Rives, has the best evidence of this in a Resolution for a divorce. 

That you may see how beautifully the old system works I send you a 
letter from Mr. James, of Boston. You recollect how anxiously I remon- 
strated against Woodburys wish to have Simpson appointed Collector. 
I read your letters from James, giving you his character; The poor man 
is dead but while in a dying state the presidents hand was filled with 
petitions for his appointment as Collector. If he had been appointed a year 
ago the Govt. losses would have been very great in his bank..And you see 
to what end the whole business of Bank's and Tréasury me gi come, 
if you had not issued your specie order and put a close to “ the credit 


1John F. H. Claiborne and Samuel J. Gholson had been elected to the twenty- 
Congress, and served from Sept. 4, 1837, to Feb. 5, 1838, when their seats sie ae 
vacant. The apprehended duel was prevented by Calhoun and other friends. 
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system”. By this time if the Deposites had remained with Biddle, he 
would have blown up and swallowed all the millions that the states have 
divided among them. ... . 


To PRESIDENT VAN BureEn.? 


HERMITAGE, January 23, 1838. 

My dear sir, I have just received your letter of the roth instant with 
the Globe inclosed. I thank you for it. I have been a long time aware of 
the vindictive and hostile feelings of Mr. John Q. Adams towards me, 
but latterly from his proceedings in congress he appears demented, and 
his actings and doings inspire my pity more than anger. I have nothing 
to fear from the productions of my letters either official or confidential. 
The referrence you have made to his using Mayos correspondence and 
mine, astonishes me, for it is the first intimation I have ever had that 
Mayo had written a Book,’ or I was one of the Doctors Correspondents. 
I would be glad to see it. Mr Adams I think will suffer more in public 
estimation by introducing such a witness, than I will by any thing the 
Doctor can say of me in truth—true I was friendly to him, and when he 
had made charges against many, and failed to sustain them, I saved him 
from entire disgrace, and from starving by aiding in procuring him em- 
ployment. Such ungratefull scamps cannot do me any harm, but remem- 
ber—he was pressed upon us by the virginia representatives. I may say 
truly, o tempora 0 mores—my creed, that truth is mighty and will prevail, 
I fear not the slanders of such men as Mayo. 

I have searched my Executive Book; I can find no letter written by me 
to the secretary of the Territory of Arkansa judge Fulton about the tenth 
of December 1830, on the subject of Texas or Mexico, but I have found 
the following memorandom on my memorandom Book, it is as follows, 
“ May 2Irst, 1829. Genl Duff Green has furnished me with an extract of 
a letter from Doctor Marable to Genl Green, containing declarations of 
Governor Houston, late of Tennessee, that he would conquer Mexico, 
or Texas and be worth two Millions in two years etc. etc. Believing this 
to be the mere efusions of a distempered brain, but as a precautionary 
measure I have directed the secretary of war to write, and inclose to 
Governor Pope of Arkansa this extract, and to instruct him to make 
diligent enquiry and if such illegal project should be discovered to exist, 
to adopt prompt measures to put it down and to give to the Government 
the earliest intelligence of such illegal enterprise, with the names of all 


those who may be concerned therein ’’.® 


1 Library of Congress, Van Buren MSS. 1 : 

2 Apparently the reference must be to A Chapter of Sketches on Finance, with an Ap- 
pendix, showing the Train of Insidious Causes by which the Removal of the Deposites 
was effected; being detached froma Book now in Preparation for the Press, entitled 
Sketches of Eight Years in Washington, by Robert Mayo, M.D. (Baltimore, 1837, xxxi, 
115 pp.). The Political Sketches of Eight Years in Washington was not published till 
1830. : 3 ; 
are had written to Houston when he heard of his plans, I cannot believe you 
have any such chimerical, visionary scheme in view”. G, S. Bryan, Sam Houston, 


PP. 43-44. 
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I have written to Governor Fulton to furnish to the House of Repre- 
sentatives through its speaker all letters of mine, official or unofficial, 
confidential or private written to him as Secretary of the Territory of 
Arkansa on or about the 10th of December 1830, on the subject of Texas 
or Mexico. I have also written to the secretary of state and requested him 
to call upon the secretary of war for a copy of the letter referred to in 
my memorandom of the 2Irst. of May 1829, and all other letters from the 
war Department to the Governor of arkansa, or judge Fulton, Secretary 
thereof, and acting as Governor in the absence of Governor Pope, with 
the answers thereto and communicate the whole, with my letter to him, to 
the Hous[e] of Representatives. This I think will contain as much 
information as Mr. Adams will desire. 

I have seen and read the address to the citizens of Newyork by the con- 
servatives of the City of Newyork, and with much regret have read the 
name of Samuel Swartwout among the number. he surely ought to have 
resigned his office before he came out in such direct hostility to the Exec- 
utive under whom he held his office.* Mr. Swartwout always told me that 
he would hold the office no longer than the term for which he was appointed, 
that he did not want to be removed. You must recollect before I left 
washington I told you this, and at the expiration of his then commission 
you would have to appoint another. but surely now he will resign—if 
not, if he was my own brother, and you know the regard I have for 
him, I would remove him. How can you get on with officers opposed to 
your policy, and particularly in the revenue department; will such aid you 
in a faithful execution of the laws. They will not, and you must have 
men that will go heart and hand with you in the due execution of the 
Revenue laws, or they will destroy you. profit from my experience and 
remove from you all apostates and men that are endeavouring to degrade 
and destroy your administration whereever you have evidence of the 
fact. many I ought to have removed but did not... .. 


To SECRETARY ForRSsYTH. 


HERMITAGE, January 23, 1838. 

My dear sir, I observe in the Globe giving the proceedings of the 
House of Representatives of the 5th instant, the following amendment 
proposed by Mr. Adams to the resolution reported by Col Howard Chair- 
man of the committee of Foreign relations, “and also copies of all 
instructions to the officers of the Government of the United States and all 
correspondence with them, with the Government and officers of Mexico 
and of great Britain concerning the preservation of the nutrality of the 
United States in the civil wars and insurrections in Mexico and in any 
of the British provinces north of the united states, since the year 1820, 
and particularly of a letter from the late President of the Urtited States to 


the Secretary of the Territory of Arkansa dated on or about the roth of 
December 1830." 


* See vol. IV., p. 26, and p. 573, post. 
1 For the facts bearing on this incident see Bassett’s Jackson, II. 677. 
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I see from your reply to this call dated January 8th 1838 that there is 
no such letter to be found on the files of the State Department. From the 
memorandom which I find on my memorandom Book and hereafter set 
forth I expect that all the correspondence on the subject of an intended 
enterprise said to be contemplated by Governor Houston communicated 
by a letter from Dr Marable to Genl Duff Green, and by the latter to me, 
will be found in the war Department. 

Being informed about that time, that the furce to be employed by Genl 
Houston on this enterprise were the cherokees, and other western Indians, 
the secretary of war being the superintendent of Indian affairs, that 
Depart. was charged with attention to this subject. The memorandom is 
as follows, ‘“ May 21st. 1829. Genl Duff Green has furnished me with an 
extract of a letter from Doctor Marable to Genl Green containing declara- 
tions of Governor Houston, late of Tennessee, that he would conquer 
Mexico or Texas and be worth two millions in two years etc. etc. Believing 
this to be the mere efusions of a distempered brain, but as a precautionary 
measure, I have directed the secretary of war to write, and inclose to 
Governor Pope of Arkansa this extract, and instruct him to make diligent 
enquiry, and if any such illegal project should be discovered to exist to 
adopt prompt measures to put it down, and to give to the government 
the earliest intelligence of such illegal enterprise with the names of all 
those who may be concerned therein” Therefore I believe you will find 
all the correspondence on this subject on file in the Department of War, 
which I hope you will have the goodness to obtain, and communicate with 
this letter to the House of Representatives. 

I have also written to Governor Fulton, now of the senate, but in 
December 1830, was Secretary of the Territory of Arkansa, to furnish to 
the House of Representatives, through its Speaker, all letters of mine if 
any of that date official, or unofficial, confidential, or private written to 
him as Secretary of the Territory of Arkansa on or about the roth day of 
December 1830, on the subject of Mexico or Texas or any other subject 
that might relate to it. If he has not these with him, the Executive records 
of Arkansa will furnish them, and I trust he will comply with my request 
in such a manner that will leave no room for suspicion, that I, for one 
moment, lost sight of what was due to our nutrality, and national character. 

I have searched over my papers as far as my feeble health permitted and 
the only thing relating to the subject that I have been able to find is the 


memorandom before recited. 
I am very respectfully yours 


To Wit.iiAm S. Futton.' 


HERMITAGE, January 23, 1838. 
My dear sir, Having seen in the Globe, under the proceedings of Con- 
gress of January 5th 1838 in the House.of Representatives the following 


1 Draft. William S. Fulton was private secretary to Jackson during the Seminole 
campaign of 1818. Jackson appointed him secretary of Arkansas Territory in 1829 and 
governor in 1835. He served as senator from Arkansas 1836-1844. 
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amendment proposed by Mr. Adams, to the resolution reported by Mr 
Howard chairman of the Committee of Foreign relations, “ Mr. Adams 
moved to amend the resolution,” by adding, “and also copies of all in- 
structions to the officers of the Government of the united states and all 
correspondence with them, with the Government and officers of Mexico 
and of great Britain concerning the preservation of the nutrality of 
the united states in the civil wars and insurrections in Mexico, and in 
any of the British provinces north of the United States, since the year 
1829, and particularly of a letter from the late President of the Umted 
States to the Secretary of the Territory of arkansa dated on or about 
the roth of December 1830.” It appears that Mr. Adams is very 
solicitous to get a copy of my letters to you and as I wish him gratified 
you will confer an obligation on me by furnishing the House of 
Representatives with a copy of all letters from me to you, official, or 
unofficial, confidential, or otherwise, with your answers and report with 
regard to the object of any and every enquiry and investigation submitted 
to you as Secretary of the Territory of arkansa or as acting Governor 
about the roth of December 1830, or at any other time touching the affairs 
of Texas and Mexico. By referring to the war Department you will find 
a letter addressed to Govr. Pope on the subject of Genl Houstons declara- 
tions about his intention of conquoring Texas or Mexico, as communicated 
by a letter from Dr. Marable to Genl Duff Green and by him communicated 
to me, and by me on the 2Ist of May 1829, made the subject of instructions 
to the Secretary of war to write Govr. Pope, and inclose him an extract of 
said letter and instruct him to make enquiry into this matter, and if such 
illegal project should be discovered to exist to adopt prompt measures to 
put it down and to give to the Government the earliest information of the 
existence of such contemplated illegal enterprise with the names of all 
those who may be concerned therein. This letter with your reply as acting 
governor of arkansa, in the absence of Governor Pope, will be found on 
file, as 1 suppose, in the war Depart. if not, the records of the Executive 
Departments of the Territory of arkansa can be referred to and copies 
obtained. 

Have the goodness to inform the House of representatives, that you are 
requested by me to furnish copies of all letters from the late President to 
you comming within the range of Mr. Adams amendment to the resolution 
of Col. Howard, and bearing date about the 1oth of Decbr. 1830, with your 
replies to them. Your early attention to this request will lay me under 
obligations to you, as it will convince the people of the u. states of my 
vigilence in preserving a strict nutrality, and dispel the vile imputation 
intended to be cast up on me by that vindictive old man, Mr Adams, that I 
was capable of hypocracy and duplicity. 


I am with great respect yours 


ow > * 
P.S. It was conjectured at that time aluded to that Geftl Houston intended 
to wield our Indian force in the enterprise suggested in Dr. Marables 
letter to Genl Duff Green, and the War Department charged with our 
Indian affairs was the proper Department to controle our Indians, thro 
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the Governor of the Territories. therefore it is that you will find these 
letters in the War, and not in the State Dept. 


To ANDREW J. HutcuHincs.} 


. HERMITAGE, January 26, 1838. 

My dear Hutchings, day before yesterday I received your letter of the 
19th instant conveying the meloncholy information that Miss Elisabeth 
Coffee was no more. This was truly a shock to us all, for the last intelli- 
aes we had was, that she was mending and all the family in improved 

ealth. 

This is truly a heavy bereavement to her dear mother and all the family, 
but what a consolation it ought to be to all, that she was prepared, and 
that she has been wafted on the bosom of her saviour to a happy immor- 
tality. How applicable the words of our saviour in the present case “ weep 
not for the dead, but for the living”. she has gone to the realms of bliss 
free from all the troubles of this wicked world. peace to her manes, and 
let us prepare to unite with her, in a happy immortality. 

Present my kind regards to Mrs. Coffee and to all the family with my 
heartfelt condolence on this heavy bereavement, and with my prayers 
that you all may meet it as you ought, with christian fortitude. Sarah and 
Andrew cordially unites with me. 

I have been quite sick myself—I have been confined to my room for three 
weeks, I am mending a little but very feeble. 

I have been informed that poor Elisabeth had been in the habit of using 
[illegible|vegetable pills. I wish I had known it, it was those pills that 
destroyed Mr George Breathitt. they will kill the stoutest constitution in 
about six months. I pray you destroy every box about your houses, and 
permit them not to be used. 

Andrew and Sarah with the children are all well and join me in kind 


salutations to you all. 
I am affectionately yours 


P.S. On the receipt of your letter I forthwith made it known to all our 
connections. 


To JAmEs K. Porx.* 


HERMITAGE, February 1, 1838. 

My Dear sir, Your letter of the 18th ultimo is before me. I sincerely 
thank you for the extracts it contains of the speech to which you allude 
delivered by Mr. Bell at the late Extra Session of Congress. As I had 
never seen that speech and probably never should have heard of it, 1 am 
entirely indebted to you for the opportunity of exposing the groundlessness 
of the statements, in which Mr. Bell has thought proper, to impeach the 
sincerity and consistency of my conduct in regard to the United States 
Bank. These statements are as follows. 


1Tenn. Hist. Soc. Dyas Coll., Coffee MSS. 
1 Copy. Handwriting of A. J. Donelson. 
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“T happen to know Mr. Speaker from a source entitled to the highest 
confidence, and I presume you Sir, know quite as well as myself, that the 
war commenced upon the Bank of the United States in 1829, by the late 
President was entered upon with a determination to establish a Bank upon 
its ruins, founded upon the revenue and credit of the Government. I 
happen to know that the election of a highly distinguished gentleman of 
the state of Tennessee, to the Senate of the United States, was urged upon 
the ground that he would be highly useful to him in executing his plans 
in relation to a new Bank.” 

The assertion that my opposition to the late Bank was entered upon, 
with the determination to establish upon its ruins, another Bank based on 
the credit and revenue of the Government is warranted by nothing that ever 
emanated from me, and equally unfounded and false is the other assertion 
connected with it, if the idea is intended to be conveyed that I urged the 
election of a distinguished Gentleman of Tennessee to the senate of the 
United States with the view of obtaining his aid in the establishment of 
such a Bank. No one knows better that Mr. Bell, what were the views I 
entertained previous to my election to the Presidency, of the powers of the 
General Government over the subject of Banking, and no one ought to 
know more certainly that he does, that these views were precisely those, 
which were communicated to Congress in my veto of the Bill rechartering 
that Bank. I say that Mr. Bell cannot be under any mistake on this subject, 
for he cannot have forgotten how reluctant I was, to confide in the protes- 
tations often made to me, through his frinds at Nashville, of his willing- 
ness to co-operate with me in carrying out these views. My convictions 
freely and frequently expressed to many frinds who will now verify them 
were, that Congress had no power to charter the late Bank of the United 
States, that the existence of such an institution was incompatible with the 
due execution of the general provisions of the Constitution, which secure 
to the people a metallic and uniform currency, and equality in the burdens 
of taxation, and was calculated in many other respects to weaken the 
structure of the Federal system; and that Congress having full power to 
lay taxes and collect the revenue, necessary to the wants of the Govern- 
ment, and having also a full power to provide, for the safe-keeping and 
disbursement of this revenue, violated its duty in entrusting execution of 
this power to corporations, constituted as the Bank of the United States 
was, irresponsible to the Government, and hostile from its very nature to 
all other interests, but that which concerned its ability to make money, 
for those who owned its stock, and controlled its operations. Now I assert 
without fear of contradiction from any source, that these were known to 
be my general views, before my election to the Presidency, in respect to 
the unconstitutionality and inexpediency of a United States Bank; and that 
no one can with truth say, I have at any time or on any occasion counte- 
nanced any policy or measure not consistent with them. I am aware that 
my suggestions to Congress in the year 1829 and 1830, are sometimes 
referred to as evidence of a willingness on my part, to establish such a 
Bank as the one described by Mr. Bell. But I am pursuaded that no candid 
mind can examine these suggestions, and not see that such an inferrence 
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from them is wholly gratuitous, if not malicious. In these suggestions it 
is true that I used the term Bank as the designation of the fiscal agency 
which it was thought practicable to organize as a substitute for the United 
States Bank, but the slightest attention to the details which accompanied 
them, will shew that nothing was more foreign to my purpose, than to 
connect with such an agency the functions of Banking as generally under- 
stood in this country. Speaking of such an agency my language was that, 
“ Not being a corporate body, having no stockholders, debtors or property, 
and but few officers, it would not be obnoxious to the Constitutional ob- 
jections, which are urged against the present Bank, and having no means 
to operate on the hopes, fears or interests of large masses of the community, 
it would be shorn of the influence which makes that Bank formidable.’ 
It would be just as reasonable to say that the present administration, in 
its support of the Bill recently introduced by Mr. Wright in the Senate, 
designs to build a revenue Bank, on the ruins of the late Bank of the 
United States, as to infer that such was the design of my opposition to 
the same Bank, because I suggested the practicability of managing the 
fiscal concerns of the Government on principles similar to those contained 
in his bill. 

Denying thus generally the statements made by Mr. Bell, may I not 
express my surprise, even if they were true, that he should at this late 
date, attempt to extract from them materials to injure my character. At 
that period and down to the nomination of Judge White for the Presidency, 
it is known that he professed to be frindly to me and to the measures of my 
administration. Did he not urge the support of Judge White on the 
ground, that he could be relied on much more than Mr. Van Buren to 
maintain and carry out the general principles of my administration, 
amongst which were the position I occupied on the Bank question? If there 
was anything therefore unworthy of my character as chief magistrate, 
in the Senatorial election to which he refers, or if this spectre of a Treasury 
Bank, had then been really visible to him, why was he so anxious to be 
known as co-operating with me? Or may it not be asked with still more 
emphasis why it is that he is still annoyed by this spectre, when it is 
notorious that neither the administration, nor any of its frinds have 
brought forward, or intend to bring forward any such measure. 1 

The truth is Sir, these allegations against me, shew that it is quite a 
different spectre from that of a Treasury Bank which haunts Mr. Bell; 
It is his own inconsistency, and his morbid appetite for slander. 

I need only add in reference to the appeal which he makes to your 
knowledge of the facts stated in these extracts, that I hope you will answer 
it. I have no secrets or private correspondence which may not be unfolded, 
if they are deemed of any importance in shedding light upon conduct or 
measures of mine, deemed worthy of the public scrutiny. All that I desire 
is, truth and justice. This I do not expect from Mr Bell. 

“Iam very Respectfully Yr. Obt. Sevt. 


P.S. This reply to Mr. Bell’s slander you will please use in any way your 
judgment may direct, to bring my response before Congress. I wish your 
reply to his appeal to your knowledge, in the extracts sent me, to be made 
when this letter is made known to the House. 


36 
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To JAMEs K. Potx.* 


Private. 
HERMITAGE, February 2, 1838. 

my dear sir, Your letter of the 18th ultimo came duly to hand, and on 
yesterday I answered it, which you will receive by the mail that convays 
this. My desire is, that you take an occasion to bring it before the House 
and have it made part of your speech by which the calumny of Mr. Bell 
may receive my reply thro the same channel that his slanders have been 
promulgated. If no opportunity offers for you to reply to him, I would 
suggest that you make a communication thro the Globe, making my letter 
the subject, and adding your reply to Mr. Bells appeal to you in the 
extracts sent me—this will have a good effect here, in exposing his dis- 
regard for truth. You will see that Hughes slander, which was a concerted 
plan between him and some of the Editors of the Republican Banner,’ 
has been traced to him and when Totten came to Nashville he fled, it is 
said, leaving his papers and business unfinished, as Col. Johnston did 
also. The Statement of Mr. Barker plainly shews, that Hughes told him, 
that he heard me in presence of many make this statement, I will if I live 
place Mr. Bell in the same predicament. .... 


To NicHotas P. Trist.* 


HERMITAGE, February 6, 1838. 

My dear sir, . . . . I have read your kind and interesting letter over, 
and over again, I sincerely regret your pecuniary embarrassments, brought 
on, ag it was, by treacherous friends, and have often wished, I had it in my 
power to relieve you, but my dear sir, this I have not. I returned home with 
just ninety dollars in money, having expended all my salary, and most of 
the proceeds of my cotton crop, found every thing out of repair, corn, 
and every thing else for the use of my farm, to buy, having but one tract 
of Land besides my homestead, which [I] Sacraficed, and which has en- 
abled me to begin the New year clear of debt, relying on our industry and 
economy to yield us a support, trusting to a kind providence for good 
seasons, and a prosperous crop. 

You my dear friend ought not to be disheartened. altho you should have 
treacherous friends, your known character for probity and honesty will 
procure you many faithful ones. you want but a little time, your sugar 
estate will, by one crop, relieve you from your present disagreeable pressure 
and ensure you a fortune. be of good cheer, despond not, and your own 
exertions with your known good character will bring you out of your 
difficulties. I have long knew that the Duks [or Dicks], except the elder 
brother, had no principle, of either honor or honesty. Their whole object 
to make money, and unless by the transaction they could realise this ob ject, 


there was nothing else to bind them—promises, or honor, profit out of the 
way, does not bind them. 7 


1 Library of Congress, Polk MSS. 
2 A newspaper published at Nashville, Tenn, 
1 Library of Congress, N. P. Trist MSS. 
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Altho’ all our Banks are broke, if congress passes the divorce bill, 
seperating the Government from all Banks, times will soon improve, all 
solvent Banks must then resume specie payments, and the insolvent Banks 
wind up. this will at once restore confidence and give spur and activity to 
business. good marketts for our produce, whilst the Government is secur- 
ing, and disbursing the revenue in gold and silver, will give stability to our 
currency, and prevent overtrading by our merchants, and over issues 
by the Banks and prevent forever hereafter, the great evil of a depreciated 
currency, being thrown up on the labour of our country. The great pres- 
stire in the money markett is fast passing away, our farmers, generally, 
are not in debt, and the present crop of cotton and sugar will relieve all 
who have not been too deeply engaged in speculation, and deeply involved 
by loans from the Bank. 

Your speculation is based upon a real investment, valuable in itself, 
and by a little indulgence, its product will soon relieve itself from all 
encumbrances. this being the case, you have nothing to fear, and I 
hope before this reaches you, you will have found the means to preserve 
you from the evil brought upon you by the treachery of others, and that 
in a very few years, your sugar estate will realise you a fortune, and enable 
you to return to your country with an ample competancy for you, and your 
dear family. 

I am truly happy to learn that the climate agrees with the ladies of your 
family and that you all enjoy improved health, may it still improve, and 
may you all long enjoy that greatest of blessings. I am truly happy to hear 
of the improvement of your little son at Philadelphia. I have no doubt 
but he will become a very useful member of society. 

I have received from Mrs. Colidge Miss Beechers* Book upon the 
Slave question. I have read it with attention. there is much good sense 
displayed in this little work, and I beg you when you write Mrs. Colidge 
to present to her my kind thanks for sending me this valuable little Book, 
for really it is labour for me now to write. .... 


Francis P, BLair TO JACKSON. 


WASHINGTON, February 11, 1838. 
. . . . You will have seen Rives’ Bill with Surprize, after what I have 
written you. He has been playing a deep, hypocritical game. He came into 


2 Catherine Esther Beecher, author of An Essay on Slavery and Abolitionism unth 
reference to the Duty of American Females (1837). 4 

1 The subtreasury, or independent treasury, scheme, which Jackson called the “ divorce 
bill” because it would divorce the government from the banks, came up first in the 
special session of 1837, where it failed. It was brought up again in the regular session, 
coming from the Senate committee on finance, of which Silas Wright was chairman, It 
provided for keeping the public money in the Treasury at Washington and in four 
subtreasuries in other cities. It was introduced in the Senate Jan. 16, 1838. On Feb. 2, 
1838, Senator Rives of ‘Virginia introduced a substitute providing for the selection by 
Congress of twenty-five state banks in which the public money would be deposited. Rives’s 
scheme was supported by the friends of the defunct Bank of the United States, seemingly 
on the ground that it would prolong the existing state of confusion and eventually make 
it easy to recharter the Bank. The substitute failed to pass the Senate on Mar. 31 by 
a vote of 29 to 20. After some amendment Wright’s bill passed the Senate Mar. 24, 1838, 
by a vote of 27 to 25, but did not pass the House. In 1840, however, it was carried 
through both Houses and became a law. 
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our caucuses, declared his willingness to unite with the party in support 
of its measure, modified in certain particulars. If this could not be done to 
suit him, without sacrificing principle or the general wish of the Demo- 
crats, he would give his vote according to his conscience and end with it, 
all schism with his friends. This seeming sympathy with his old friends 
was designed to favor his assertions in the Virginia Legislature. It gave 
him open access to our honest and unsuspecting friends and he has im- 
proved it to poison them by delusive and one sided views. He has led 
some off in search of a compromise and having separated them from the 
scheme of the administration, he has taken himself a ground to rally the 
whole opposition on his proposition, leaving us to heal the divisions his 
pretended compromise sowed in our ranks, in the best way we can. His 
abandonment you perceive, has left Ritchie like Mahomets Coffin, hanging 
in the air. It is so with some others in the Legislature, but I have hopes 
that they will agree in main points and condemn Rives’ ground of coalition 
with the enemy. He is now fairly in Judge Whites shoes. Both he and 
Talmadge have already made bitterer speeches against Mr. Van Buren’s 
policy, than old White ever did against you or yours. Talmadge’s particu- 
larly was distinguished for its shameful falsehoods. As soon as he writes 
it out I will expose his scandalous want of truth at every step. I will 
unmask Rives, too, when he puts out his carried over, treacherous Speech, 
which is designed to lead the way to a complete union with Federalism 
and the adoption of a plan which must lead to the reestablishment of a 
National Bank. 

I send you the first number of the Extra Globe. In the Introduction, 
I open up some views which I mean to expatiate on in future numbers in 
regard to his scheme. Writing it hastily to anticipate his speech it is not 
full. The able Exposition which follows the first article, is from Kendalls 
pen. I send you some dozen “ prospectuses” that you may send them 
under your frank to certain leading friends in Tennessee, to prompt them 
to have the Extra circulated. I mean to give it a Tennessee aspect, for 
your sake and that of the Cause. Bell and White may be put down in 
Tennessee, if there be any Republican virtue extant. Old White was made 
chairman of a federal feast at Brown’s last night, given to Prentiss,” at 
which Webster and Clay were the Orators. Old White “ spoke daggers” 
against you and his former friends. I am told that he said in the bitterness 
of his soul he repented that he had ever been a Jackson-man. The old 
reptile forgets, that but for this, he would not have had the opportunity 
to betray Tennessee. In truth however the hypocrite never had any real 
Jacksonism to repent of. He was always the federal rogue he now is. 

I learn this Evening, that the House of Reps. of Pennsylvania, have 
by a single vote instructed Buchannan to vote for Rives’ Bill. Seven 
men of our side, representing strong Democratiocounties have been bought 
over. Gilmore, who proposed it, just before the meeting of the Legislature, 
had pressed Beatty ® (the Congressman from the district) to send him 


2S. S. Prentiss, M. C. from Mississippi 1838-1830. 
8 William Beatty, M. C. 1837-1841. a 
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documents that he might make a powerful effect in favor of the Inde- 
pendent Treasury Bill! He spent the toy ries in oes be avi 
fixed him. The rest, as well as himself, like Burden, Penrose * and Co. 
were doubtless bribed. I think in the end, this villany will do good. The 
people in the counties will probably rise and give counter Instructions. 

We are all well but my wife, who was thrown from her Horse and had 
her arm broken three weeks ago above the elbow. It is doing well, and 
she says she will ride the rascal again, whom she petted into the spirit 
of kicking up his heels and throwing her off in two heats. To this I demur. 
She and all send our love to yourself and family. Eliza says kiss each 
of your nest of Doves, for her. 

I am affectionately Yr friend 


MAUNSEL WHITE TO JACKSON. 


Private. 
New Or Eans, March 3, 1838. 


. . . . I trust you will give me Credit when I tell you how grateful I 
feel, for your Kindness and confidence in sending my House your Cotton, 
under the Circumstances mentioned in your Letter. I know I have many 
Opponents in Business, who are not delicate in indeavoring to get out of 
my hands, not only your Business alone, but maney others which they 
are entirely welcome to whenever, by any improper act of mine or the 
House, I forfeit the Friendships of any Friends and altho we have suffered 
by many of those to whom we have made heavy advances by its being 
withheld from us, Yet so far, we have not called upon any of the monied 
institutions for relief, but stand firm on our Own means.* 

Your Crop is not yet sold, I am holding it at 11 % and I do hope to 
obtain 11c if I cant get 11 %. I think it probable that so soon as the 
excitement created by the Bank Bill subsides I shall sell it. The Cotton 


4 Charles B. Penrose, at this time a member of the Pennsylvania senate. 

1 In the Jackson MSS. are many returns of the sales of Jackson’s cotton by his agents in 
New Orleans, but they are not complete enough to show the size of his crops. e 
know however that 74 bales were raised at the Hermitage in 1837, the only year for 
which the figures are apparently complete (Jackson to A. J. Hutchings Mar. 15, 1838). 
Speaking of this crop Jackson said, “We will soon have to quit making cotton here”. 
A better estimate can be made of the prices: In 1837 they were from 10 to 114 cents 
in New Orleans, in 1839 they were from 8 to 9 cents (Maunsel White and Co. to 
Jackson Feb. 26, 1841), and in 1840 they were about the same (ibid.). The crop of 1841 
brought 84 cents (White to Jackson Jan. 14, 1842), that of 1842 sold at from 53 to 
64 cents a pound, and the crop of the two plantations was 188 bales (J. B. Plauché to 
Jackson Jan. 23, 24, and May 24, 1843). The crop of 1843 brought about 64 cents a 
pound (Plauché to Jackson Apr. 29, 1844). The crop of 1844, graded as “ordinary” in 
New Orleans, sold at 44 cents (White to Jackson Mar. 12, 1845). From the returns 
we may learn the expenses of marketing. Freight from Nashville was $3 a bale, and 
from Halcyon plantation, in Coahoma Co., Miss. it was $1. Drayage in 1840 was 35 
cents and in 1842 10 cents a bale. Fire and river insurance from Nashville was 60 cents 
a bale. Weighing was 10 cents a bale. Commissions were 2} per cent. (White to Jackson 
Nov. 21, 1840, and Plauché to Jackson Jan. 24, 1843). : ' 

In 1832 an item that ran through the press showed that the quality of the Hermitage 
cotton at that time was very good. Referring to 54 bales sold at 11s cents in New 
Orleans, the price currents of that city said it was an “extraordinary price” and 
added that it was the best cotton that had come to New Orleans from Tennessee (Niles’ 
Register, XLII. 83). The quality of the cotton frequently depended on the overseer. 
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marked L.Y. was much mixed. I examined it myself and the result of that 
examination was given you by the House in their Letter with the Groceries. 
Checks and Exchange on the East have risen, to 5 and 6 pCent premium, 
in consequence of heavy purchases made by the Agents of the Banks from 
Ohio and Kentucky, who are prepairing for specie payments, but so soon 
as those Gentlemen are out of the market I think Eastern funds will again 
decline. Nashville paper is also in better demand, and Mr. Price of the 
House of Johnson Raiborne and Co. of Nashville tells me that it is selling 
at 5 or 6 pCt Discount. Your Instructions relative to the remittances 
shall be strictly attended to with entire regard to your Interest. 

Messrs. Johnson Raibourne and Co. at Nashville hold about $4000. 
of my Funds due on Ist april, on acc’t Sugar they sold for me, which 
you may use or any part thereof you may want, until your own Money 
can be sent to you. For fear of Accidents we have had your groceries by 
the Ellen Kirkman insured. 

By the present Conveyance the steamer Danl. Webster I have the 
pleasure to ship you the Juice Sugar and Keg Syrop and inclosed you 
will find Bill Lading, the captain promised to have the Juice standing on 
its end. and when you get it, have it placed on the lower head, that is the 
head that has the holes in, for whatever molasses may remain in it to drain 
out, and after it has stood two or three Weeks take out the upper head, 
and use it from the Top, thus the grain will be good. I have now only to 
remark that our market remains inactive, altho I dont notice any decline 
in cotton, being from 7 % or g for fair while good to fine brings from 
9 % or 10 &%, and 1c. Wishing you and yours Health and prosperity 

I remain y’r Sincere Friend and devoted Servt. 


To SECRETARY FORSYTH. 


HERMITAGE, March 6, 1838. 

My dear sir, Your letter of the 14th ultimo with its inclosures has been 
received. Upon reading the inclosures, I find that Mr. Fulton has on file 
in Arkansa, my original letter, I therefore coincide with the President 
that it is proper to await the receipt of that letter before any communication 
is made to congress, unless, from the proceedings of Mr. Adams, or some 
of the opposition, a case may arise, to give judge Fultons statement to 
congress to meet the assault, until the original letter can be produced 
which will shew, with what vigilence I have guarded our nutrality with 
MEXICO. Geers 


1 Fulton’s letter to Forsyth dated Washington, Feb. 13, 1838, and enclosed to Jackson 
is as follows: 

“Sir, My attention was called to a communication made by you to the House of 
Representatives in answer to a call upon your department for a confidential communication 
made by the late President of the United States to myself some time im the fall of 1830, 
relative to the designs of Genl. Sam Houstoh towards Mexico, in which you inform 
the House that no copy of such a letter was to be found in your department; and, as 
I was induced to believe that the object and contents of that letter were not correctly 
understood, and as the original was among my papers at home, where no one but myself 
could find it, I concluded to address a letter to Genl. Jackson, requesting him to furnish 
me copies of the correspondence; presuming as it was confidential, that he might have 
taken the letter and my answers, or copies of them with him to Tennessee. I have 
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To ANDREW JACKSON, JR. 


HERMITAGE, March 12, 1838. 

D’r Andrew, Since you left me, I have deliberated on the subject, and 
have to remark for your consideration (to wit) conclude the contract with 
Dr. Wells. Then say to Mr. Kerr, here is six thousand dollars in cash, 
and the notes recd. from Dr. Wells well endorsed, which I am willing to 
give you for the land, or, I will give you my note at twelve months, without 
interest, paying you interest on the whole ballance from and after the 
first year at six pr. cent until paid, making it payable at the end of the year 
1840, with a pledge that the whole sum shall be paid at the end of one 
year from this date if payment can be obtained upon the notes recd. from 
Mr. Wells, or a discount obtained on them in bank without making too 
great a sacrafice. If Mr. Kerr will not make such arangement as to enable 
us to make the payment out of the sale of the tract sold Dr. Wells then tell 
him we cannot trade, and I will vouch that as good a tract can be obtained 
by the $6000 in cash and the ballance on 6 prcent interest. When Mr. 
Kerr finds he cannot do better he will come to your terms. The object 
with us is, and ought to be, to make the one tract sold, pay, without risk 
the Land bought. I send moses with this note and write in haste. If you 
buy from Kerr, and give a note let it be expressed to be payable in current 
Bank notes from Tennessee or Mississippi 

yours affectionately 


received his answer to my letter, and regret to learn that he has not found among his 
papers any part of the correspondence upon the subject. Under these circumstances it 
is the wish of Gen]. Jackson that I should prepare such a statement as my memory will 
enable me to make, of the character of that correspondence and communicate the same 
to you, as the best evidence within reach of what took place. 

“Tn conformity with this request I have the honor to state to you that in the Winter of 
1830-31, I received a confidential communication from Genl. Jackson informing me that 
owing to certain intelligence to be relied upon which he had received, he was led to 
believe that Genl, Houston was at that time engaged in fitting out in Arkansas a military 
expedition against Texas, in violation of the neutral relations existing between the 
United States and Mexico, that men were enlisted, Steamboats employed and supplies 
of ammunition and provisions etc. were procured; and that points of rendezvous had 
been selected in Arkansas from whence the expedition was to move. He stated that 
feeling it to be his duty to prevent if possible the organization of such a force within 
the United States, although he could not place entire reliance upon what he had heard, 
yet he was anxious to ascertain fully, whether there was any foundation whatever for 
the report. With this view he authorized me to institute a diligent and thorough enquiry 
into the matter; but admonished me as it was a subject of great delicacy both as it 
regarded the Mexican Government, and the individual accused, that I must use the 
utmost caution and circumspection in conducting the enquiry, and also maintain the 
greatest secrecy possible in relation to results. ; ‘ 

“ Under these instructions I went myself to the Western frontier and ascertained in per- 
son all the facts on the subject of enquiry to be obtained in that quarter. I adopted means 
also of getting satisfactory information from the Mississippi river at the various points, 
at which it would be likely that such an expedition could be prepared or fitted out, and 
for obtaining intelligence also from the line which divides Arkansas from Texas. |! 
communicated such information as I obtained from time to time to the President; and 
finally becoming satisfied myself, that no organized expedition was at that time in 
contemplation or on foot from any ‘point within the Territory of Arkansas against Mexico, 
either on the part of Genl. Houston or any other person; I communicated that conclusion 
to the President in the fall I think of the Year 1831. The letter of the late President of 
the United States herein referred to, shall be furnished to the department as soon as 
I can find it; and I am satisfied it will be found to display the utmost vigilance on the 
part of the Chief Magistrate, for preventing a violation of the neutral relations of his 
Country towards a neighbouring friendly nation; and to express none other excepting 
the most just and patriotic sentiments on such a subject.” 
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To AnpDREw J. HutTcHINGs.* 


HERMITAGE, March 15, 1838. 

My dear Andrew, Your letter of the 6th instant has been received and 
is now before me. My deposition has been taken agreeable to the notice 
and commission, and sent by the mail that conveys this, directed to Wm 
Arnett esq Clerk of the Circuit court of Alabama for the county of 
Lauderdale. It is in form, but from my debility, having to write it my- 
self, not as well written as I could wish, and I was too weak to copy it. 

You are mistaken as to James Jackson purchasing and selling to me, 
for you, section fifteen. it was bought as I always understood for you at 
the public Land sales at Huntsville in the spring 1818 by Genl. Coffee, 
and paid for by Mr. James Jackson out of the money of your father in his 
hands. The account kept by Genl. Coffee of the receipts and expenditures 
of the money arising from the estate of your father, and of the sums 
received, arising out of your estate will fully shew that every cent paid 
for section fifteen, and the land afterwards annexed, was paid for out of 
the funds rightfully belonging to you. The account as Executor, and as 
my agent, as your guardian will be found in a large bound Ledger, in the 
hand writing of Genl. John Coffee, and faithfully kept by him. I am only 
astonished that the titles were not made to you before his death, and I 
still suppose you will find they are transferred on the Books of the Land 
office so that the grants shall issue in your own name; See. 

This suit reminds me of the Lott in Florence, I gave to A. J. Coffee. 
will you examine and see whether I have made the title, and if not, have 
the lott selected by his father for him, designated in a deed, and send it to 
me and I will execute it forthwith. these things ought not to be neglected ; 
and have the goodness to forward to me a description of the three remain- 
ing lotts of mine, and, if any thing, what would they bring in markett 
at present. 

I am happy to hear that you all enjoy good health at present and I trust 
that a kind providence will protect your dear Mary, that she will be 
delivered safely, and that the infant may be spared to you as a blessing 
and comfort in your declining years. present me and all my little family to 
her with our prayers for her safety and happiness and that of the dear 
infant. with our kind regards to Mrs Coffee and her whole family, and to 
yourself, 

I remain affectionately yours 


P.S. Have you heard any thing from A.J. Coffee? ? he has not written 
to me since his arrival at West Point. If heard from, please inform me 
how is he getting on. I have great solicitude for his welfare. 

I am happy to hear you have made so good a crop—r166 bales last 
season was an excellent crop. We made but 74 bales, say 37000 lbs. for 
which we will, I hope, get about ten cents per Ib. it will sell,for eleven or 
11-//2 at Neworleans. We will soon have to quit making cotton here. 
Write me on the receipt of this. Mr. Shutes charge, one dollar, paid by me. 
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Francis P. BLAIR TO JACKSON. 


WASHINGTON, March 20, 1838. 

My Dear General, Your letter of the 6th Inst. reached me on my way to 
the senate this morning. I intended showing it to Benton but I found him 
in the midst of a speech and in that part of it, for which your letter would 
have been necessary as a stimulant for other orators but not for him. 
He was just lashing Clay for his late attack on you. He read the extracts 
from Clay’s speech and exposed the motives of it in such striking words 
and determined manner, that no one could have seen him without per- 
ceiving that it was a point on which he was ready to fight. Clay among 
other things, had said that you were unrelenting in your animosities and in 
the midst of Bentons reply the messenger put a letter on his table, which 
bearing your autograph, Benton held it up'to the senate and said, without 
opening it, that the superscription itself was enough to silence the charge 
that you were a man of undying hate. I shall have the first part of the 
speech out tomorrow and will send you the Extra containing it. It will 
as a whole have a great effect on the country. Allen of Ohio,* has however 
delivered the most irresistable speech of the Session and his manner of 
delivering it was admirable. You will be delighted with it. He tells me 
he means when he goes home, to make the rounds of the State and deliver 
just such speeches in all the Congressional Districts. If he does he will 
carry the State by a large majority. 

I have just read your paragraph to Buchannan about his Instructions. 
He tells me to say to you (confidentially) that you have anticipated his 
design. He has a Bill of three sections just to the point as put by you in 
his drawer which if the present Bill fails he means to offer. But he does 
not mean to speak of it lest it might operate injuriously to the present 
Bill. It is touch and go with the present Bill. I think it will be carried, 
but there is such a hidden current of corruption operating against it that 
it is almost impossible for me to credit the favorable professions of some, 
who are every way bound to vote for it. 

My wife is sensible of the kind interest you take in her misfortune, 
and was so well when I read your letter to her that the little remains of the 
pain of the broken arm, was not equal to the pleasure she felt in the kind 
interest you took in it. She has got it out of the sling at last and begins 
to use it, yet she is not able to take the reins of the bridle in hand and 
make good her promise of conquering the unruly Horse. She is very 
proud of him as he behaved so well in your constitutional triumphal car on 


the last Inauguration day. .... 


To James K. PoLK.* 
HERMITAGE, March 23, 1838. 


Dear Sir, Your letter of the 7th is just received. I am happy to be 
informed that my letter in reply to the Speech of Mr. B. which you had 
the goodness to send me has been received, and I hope an opportunity 
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to use it may present itself. Mr. Bell I observe has found out more exec- 
utive abuses, more corruptions but has not had the justice to name the 
officers guilty but criminates all and as usual makes general charges 
without specifications; this is the surest mode to slander and avoid 
detection; but fortunately for the communi[ty] they have discovered 
that Mr. Bel is prone to lying, and his charges recoil upon him, without 
injury to any one but himself. 

I am proud to learn that the divorce bill will pass the senate and I hope 
your house, and become a law—rest assured that the people are firm in 
support of this measure, Mr. Richie, and our instructing Legislature 
to the contrary notwithstanding. ?could it be otherwise. fis there a 
disinterested man in america that would advocate the receipt of our 
revenue in depreciated paper, or intrust the revenue again to insolvant 
Banks, who make so many promises to pay and violate them all. I tell you 
the people are tired of depreciated rags. 

The conservatives, are here, considered as identified with the Fed- 
eralists, and I regret to say that Mr. Rives has lost the good opinion of all 
the true republicans, and unless he unites with the republicans, (so soon 
as his ridiculous amendment is rejected) he is lost forever, and him and 
judge White will go down to posterity as apostates and Federalists. ... . 


To PostTMASTER GENERAL KENDALL.’ 


HERMITAGE, March 23, 1838. 

My dear sir, I never have doubted your friendship; you have had my 
confidence and I have no fear that you will ever do an act to give me 
cause for regret. You omitting writing I ascribed to its proper cause, 
and to convince you how much you have my confidence you have only to 
apply to Mr. Blair for my answer when applied to by another to write my 
Byography; you had my promise; I had confidence in you — had spoken 
to you on that subject, and to none else could my papers be delivered for 
such purpose but you, unless you declined the task. 

The Treasury note scheme was one that I was firmly opposed [to]. 
Speak to Mr. Grundy on this subject; he will tell you, and so will my 
friend Mr. Blair, that I predicted their depreciation; that the Banks and 
Biddle would combine to depreciate them. Had my voice been heard, I 
would have brought suit against every bank that dishonored the Gov't 
draft upon it, and adopted every energetic means to have met the debts 
of the Gov't, regardless of the cries of the bankers, stockholders, specu- 
lators and gamblers. It was these who had brought on the country evil — 
not the people; and why should the labour of the country suffer and all 
relief given to those who were active agents in bringing on the evil by 
overissues and overtrading? It is the merchants who are the bankers 
and why ought they to be indulged at the great loss of the labour of the 
country? Had the Banks and merchants beeh compelled to have paid 
their dues to the Government, no specie would have been shipped to 
England, and the Bank of England would have soon been compelled to 
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have given relief to the merchants to have prevented the loss of million[s] 
to England and to the Bank of England. Rest assured the whole was a 
combination of the Bank of England with Mr. Biddle and the aristocracy 
here, to ruin the Executive and the country, and to place the Government 
into the hands of the opposition. The conservatives were the tools—I 
hope the deluded tools of the great wire-workers in this drama, lead on 
by the ambitious view of reaching the Executive chair by raising a new 
party, who would hold the balance of power in their hands, and who the 
opposition as they believed, would unite [with] to defeat the election of 
Mr. Van Buren; but the Talmages and the Rives, will find in the end 
that like old Judge White, they will be used and then despised by their 
new allies. 

I must close. I shall expect to see you with your Lady at the Hermitage 
the ensuing summer or fall, and nothing will afford me and my household 
more pleasure, who all unite with me in kind salutations to you, your 
Lady and family. I have presented your respects to Col. Earle who warmly 
reciprocates them and is happy to hear that his letter has reached you. 

I remain very respectfully your friend 


P.S. I fear you can not read this scroll. 


To Francis P. BLarr. 


HERMITAGE, March 26, 1838. 

My dear sir, Your private letter of the 11th instant is just received, that 
of the 24th of February came to hand in due course of mail. 

I feel greatly indebted to you for the detail of the late debate between 
Mr. Clay and Mr. Calhoun in the Senate. The public ought to have a 
faithfull report of the speeches as delivered, for you must recollect the 
old adage, ‘ When rogues fall out, truth is revealed, and honest men get 
justice”. I have no doubt but it was an interresting scene to the audience. 
I hope there were no interference, they are well matched, and ought to be 
let alone to worry each other... . . 

I have regained more strength in the last three days than in weeks 
before. I now hope to live to see the Government divorced, a mensa and 
thora, from all Banks—then, and only then, can we hope for purity of 
Legislation either in the general or state governments. rest assured that 
it is the only balm left to purify the morals of the people from the corrupt- 
ing mony power, that from the multiplicity of Banks, and its depreciated 
paper, and fictitious credit system that remains with the general govern- 
ment—it must be adopted or our republican system will be destroyed. 

Your views of Rives and Talmage perfectly accords with mine. The 
last session of my administration I saw in his Mr. Rives cameleon deposit 
bill symptoms that I did not like, but still had a hope that he had been 
duped into his then position, and that he would relieve himself from it, 
but he became ambitious, jelous of Col Benton, and the vain thought 


1 Speeches on the Independent Treasury bill, on Feb. 15 by Calhoun, on Feb. 29 by 
Clay, and on Mar. 10 by both, marked the final separation between the two. 
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arose to his mind that by heading a third party it could hold the power, 
and by joining the opposition, that the federal feeling was so hostile to 
Mr. VanBuren that they would take him, as their second choice. ?What 
weakness this, as well as wickedness. he ought to have recollected, that 
while they accepted of the benefits of the Treason, they would despise the 
Treator. Yes, poor old judge Whites, and Aaron Burrs, fate will be his, 
and ought to have been before his eyes, but who god wills for distruction 
he first maketh mad. Rives premature ambition has destroyed him. ... . 


To PRESIDENT VAN BUREN.* 


HERMITAGE, March 26, 1838. 

my dear sir, . . . . rejoice at the prospects of the divorce, or Treasury 
bill, passing congress—notwithstanding the assertions of Talmage, Rives 
and Richie, that a majority of the people are opposed to it; permit me 
to assure you, that if the vote was now taken in this state upon the subject, 
two thirds of the people would vote in favor of seperating the Government 
from all Banks. none but Bankers, and speculators, who all wish a second 
flood of depreciated paper, and a continued suspencion of specie payments 
by the Banks, are in favour of any connection of the Government with 
Banks; and I have no doubt but it is the feeling of the whole labouring 
classes, over the whole Union. All classes, Bank directors included, are 
opposed to the special deposit system with Banks, and the best informed 
Bank directors here, are in favour, of the Subtreasury system, and the 
seperation of the Government from all Banks, as a blessing to both. Rely 
on it my friend that it will be carried at last, and become the most 
popular and benefic[iJal act of any administration of our happy, and 
glorious Union. adhere to it, my friend, and you land the vessel of state 
into a safe and pleasant harbour that will give you ease for the ballance 
of your eight years. A just god, and a grateful people will sustain you in 
this measure which alone can purify the legislation of the general, and 
states Government from that corruption of the mony power that so evi- 
dently, now prevades the whole ; and I hope that I may live to congratulate 
you, and our beloved country, on this happy result. Therefore fear not, 
the republick, notwithstanding all the lowring clouds, is safe 


To PRESIDENT VAN BuREN.? 


HeErmiraGE, April 4, 1838. 

My dear sir, I have received your letter convaying your kind congratu- 
lations on my having survived my 7Irst birth day, for which I thank you. 
At one period of the winter I despaired of surviving the severe attack of 
Hemorhage, but a kind providence has thus prolonged my life, and I now 
have a reasonable hope of regaining my health so far as to be able to 
ride over my farm and see occasionally my geod neighboars. Indeed I 
have had for a few days cheering feelings that my returning health would 
be better than heretofore, but a sudden change of weather, for which I 
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was not sufficiently guarded, has thrown me back, but I still hope with the 
approching warm season I will improve—be this as it may I am quite 
reconciled to the will of providence, and calmly wait for his summons. 

_I sincerely congratulate you and my country on the passage of the 
divorce bill in the senate, altho some of its details I do not like—still it 
contains the great principle of a seperation of the government from the 
corrupting influence of all Banks and their paper system, when not based 
on a real metalic basis. The divorce is the great principle, which will lead 
to happy results both to the purity of the government, hapiness of the 
people, and a great blessing to all, by perpetuating our happy republican 
system from the corrupting influence of the mony power, operating as it 
has done, upon our Legislation both in the general and state Governments, 
and will drive this baneful influence from our Legislative Halls, to be 
seen and felt by the people. I therefore again congratulate you and my 
country on this happy result, and I rest confident that if it does not now 
pass into a law it will next session by a vast and overwhelming majority, 
and you will have the honor of carrying into effect a system more beneficial 
to your country than has ever been adopted by or under any former 
administration—a firm steady course insures success—may you be blessed 
with this triumph so glorious to you and beneficial to our beloved country. 

I feel for poor Rives. ?What must be his mortification at the result of 
his amendment, and how he has fallen in the estimation of all his republican 
friends, and now estimated and on a level with poor judge White, who 
lives a walking monument of his treachery and apostacy to the republican 
system, for self agrandisement; a cats paw of ambition, a stool pigeon 
for the opposition who were willing to profit by the treason but despised 
the traitor, and he is now despised and shunned by virtuous men of all 
parties, and is countenanced by none but profligate partizans who wish 
to use, but have no confidence in him, and such will be the situation of all 
our modern conservatives. ... . 


To ANDREW J. HUTCHINGS.* 


HermitacE, April 4, 1838. 

Dear Andrew, Your letter of the 25th ultomo is received. The deposition 
went in the same Mail, which carried my letter to you, was addressed 
to the Clerk of the Court in whose office it will be found. 

When I wrote and referred to the journal kept by Genl. Coffee I had no 
doubt but there would be found a statement of the accounts which would 
shew, that the land bought for you had been paid for out of your funds, 
or the trust fund to which you were entitled when you came of age, and 
that fund was credited by the amount paid for the land, directed under your 
fathers will to be bought for you. There can be no difficulty in deciding 
this case; but I am still of the opinion, that Genl. Coffee has transferred the 
certificates to you so that the grants are to issue to you in your own name, 
but of this I am not certain. I know it was his intention. 

I congratulate you and your dear Mary on the joyful event of the birth 
of ason. May god spare him to you, to be a blessing to you both, in your 
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declining years, which I hope and trust he will, and may the child grow and 
prosper, and become the ornament of that society in which he may be placed, 
is my sincere prayer. kiss the babe for me, and present him with my 
blessing. Sarah and Andrew join in their congratulations to you both and 
blessings to the child. 

Please say to Mary that she must constantly keep the croup sirup by her 
on the mantle piece, and when she travels keep it with her, and whenever 
hoarseness or difficulty of breathing with the child makes its appearance, 
instantly to give it to the child. Sarah could not have raised Andrew to 
the age he now is, if it had not been for the care and attention I have stated. 

Please present my kind respects with that of my family to Mrs. Coffee 
and hers, and believe me 

very affectionately yours 


P. S. Iam much gratified to learn that you had a fine crop of cotton and 
that you are contented with its sale. I hope you may raise another good 
crop this year and meet a better sale. I am trying myself this year, and 
began to plant on the 2d instant altho it is very dry and light frost, still, 
I wish to have it in the ground if we have a rain in April that it may 
receive it, and come up. 

I cannot yet say whether I can visit you this spring, I will if I can, of 
which I will advise you. 

When you have leisure advise me whether the lott has been conveyed 
to A. J. Coffee, and what has been the result of his arrest, and whether 
the ballance of my lotts can be sold, and for what, and oblige 

your affectionate uncle. 


To ALL WHOM IT MAY CONCERN, 
April 7, 1838. 

It having been communicated to me by A. Jackson junr. that he has 
concluded a sale of the Hunters hill Tract of Land formerly owned and 
occupied by Col. Edward Ward, The tract of Land bought of Captain 
Peter Mosely adjoining the same containing one hundred and fifty acres, 
and the Tract bought of Mr, Harrison adjoining both the before recited 
tracts, in order to enable him to comply with his engagements with Mr. 
Kerr, I will join the said Andrew in a convayence of said tracts of land 
agreable to the buts and boundaries thereof whenever a title Deed may be 
presented to me by Mr. Barry for the same, with general warrentee in 
fee simple. Witness my hand this seventh day of April 1838. 


To ANDREW J. Hurcuines.? 
Private and confidential 


a HERMitackE, Apgil 9, 1838. 
My dear Andrew, Your letter of the 6th instant is received, and a will 
find the note as you have requested transferred. You ‘will Lat] once 
perceive the propriety of the transfer being without date, as my guardian- 
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ship ended at your coming of age, when Genl. Coffee settled with you as 
my agent and transferred to you the estate. I hope you may be able to 
recover the debt, I laboured hard to do so when this debt came to my 
knowledge which was not until 1822. It was a debt created at the 
gambling table, and in settlement with those engaged, the note was taken, 
and transferred to your father afterwards by Doctor Bruneau ? of some 
one else who owed your father. when the existence of this debt come to my 
knowledge, the time had elapsed to make the assignor liable and I took a 
new note including the interest, as Mr. Eastin was then much involved 
tho still farming near Florence under his promise to pay the note by supplies 
to your farm. Soon after, I think, he broke up his farm and let Genl. 
Coffee have the three mules and undertook the mercantile business at 
Florence, and agreed to supply the farm with such articles as was needed 
thereon etc. etc. but we never could get any thing from him on account of 
his note, and to Genl. Coffee and others becoming bound for his eastern 
debts etc. etc. I always thought that Pearson ought to have paid this debt. 
suit would have been brought against Eastin but we found that it would be 
throwing good money after bad, and have to pay the costs of suit. This 
is the history of that debt as far as my memory now serves me. 

I regret to hear of your dear Marys suffering, but rejoice that she is 
recovering and the dear infant in good health, as is Mrs. Coffee and 
family. 

On the subject of the lotts, after reserving Andrew J. Coffees, if you can 
get one hundred and fifty dollars in cash for each of the others, I wish you 
to sell them, for I wish to visit some of the springs this summer, 
and the sale of these lotts would enable me to do so if my health will 
permit, otherwise I will not have the means, and I will not borrow, and I 
have no opinion of holding the property, when in need of money. therefore 
it is, that I am willing to sacrifice the lotts to obtain some cash. To wind 
up our debts since last spring we have paid upwards of seven thousand 
dollars. Andrew was inexperienced and most men are become swindlers 
when an opportunity offers, and he happened to fall into the hands of 
men who pretended to be friends and trusted too much to their honesty, 
which is often the case with honest and unsuspecting youths as he is—but 
thank god we are not now in debt but have to await another crop to be 
in funds. 

I am happy you are so far advanced with your crop. We have planted 
about 130 acres in cotton, and will finish our crop this week, have planted 
about two hundred in corn and have about sixty more to plant—I hope 
frost may not injure us. with my kind regards and that of Sarah and 
Andrew to you and family, Mrs. Coffee and hers, 

‘ I am your affectionate uncle 


P. S. My health is not good, I had to take a pint of blood on saturday 
last, and the pain of my side still oppresses me. 
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Francis P. BLair TO JACKSON. 


WasHINGTON, April 17, 1838. 

My Dear General: I received your letters in answer to my last, and was 
happy to perceive from the firmness of your hand and the spirit of your 
style, that you were really recovering from this Spring’s attack on your 
constitution. You must indeed beware the Ides of march: It is the time 
when your life is threatened by the violent changes and freaks of the 
weather, which it is most difficult to guard against. As you have got 
through so well and seem to gain strength, I am in great hopes you will 
by the next spring reinvigorate your constitution under the shelter of 
the Hermitage and a southern sky, so as to reach the age which Heaven 
kindly vouchsafed to all our truly Republican presidents. I hope I shall 
live to hail you as the most beloved of all our “ Octogenarian Cheifs””’. 

Every day serves to open up to the world the Wisdom and patriotism of 
the great reform you originated in your Presidency. The overthrow of ihe 
Bank which was gathering head to establish under a new charter not only 
a control over the Currency but a monopoly of Commerce and an absolute 
authority in politics by a concentration of all the influence of the Aris- 
tocracy of wealth to be weilded by the head in secret councils with the 
Executive and political Power of the Country will be more and more the 
subject of congratulation and Joy as a new deliverance of the Country, 
the more the danger it has escaped is developed. Biddle’s late letter, his 
ruin of the Currency by the stoppage of all the Banks, his grasping charter, 
laying hold of the whole trade of this Country as the East India Company 
did that of Asia, his open attempt to dragoon one half the nation and 
corrupt the other, by his money power aided by foreign alliances, will ere 
long make every Patriot in this land and those of every future age bless 
the man whom providence raised up to deliver in the crisis of its fate this 
continent set apart as the abode of Freedom. That you delivered it in 
war and in peace will double the gratitude of the generations to come after 
you. Let me congratulate you, that you have a successor fully imbued with 
a sense of the great object for which you contended, and as resolute to ac- 
complish what you so gloriously begun, as you would be if you still held 
the station he occupies. I perceive that it is a high gratification to him, 
to feel that he is contending to secure in his own success, the fame of 
one, so worthy of all his gratitude, of one so dear to him, and of one with 
whom he esteems it the highest honor to be so identified. 

Poor Rives, as you truly say was first amused, then used and is now 
abused. He in his heart wishes he was out of political life. He feels 
that he has in fact killed himself off. The elections in New York and 
every where show that conservatism has used itself up, has done nothing 
more than prostitute itself to the Enemy*and that “now the Democracy is 
crushing it with federalism under the weight of popular odium. The 
President is perfectly sanguine of a glorious triumph 
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RoceR B. TANEY TO JACKSON. 


BALTIMORE, May 28, 1838. 

My Dear sir, It is long since I have written to you, much longer than 
I intended, but I still hoped when I did write to say to you that I was 
coming this summer to the Hermitage, and to name the time when you 
might expect me. And being most anxious again to have the pleasure of 
seeing you, I have put off writing to you from day to day, still indulging 
the lingering hope that circumstances would allow me to pay you my 
promised visit. But I now find it will be impossible this summer, and that I 
must employ this sea[son] in settling and arranging some private affairs 
which will not admit of further delay. Many years ago I became the trustee 
for the settlement and distribution of my fathers estate among his represen- 
tatives, and after I went to Washington the exciting public scenes in which 
we were engaged, put my private concerns out of my mind, and I find that 
nothing so soon gets into confusion, or requires more time and patience 
to set to rights again, than the accounts of a trust estate in which many 
are interested. I had hoped to be done with it this spring, but I have been 
in court here the greater part of my time since I left the supreme court and 
closed it only the day before yesterday. Tomorrow I must go to Delaware, 
and when I return must busy myself with the settlement of my trust 
concerns. I am indeed grieved that I must give up for this summer my 
visit to you, for it has been one of my cherished hopes to have the pleasure 
of seeing you at the Hermitage. Yet I trust we shall both be spared to 
another season, when I hope, no new disappoint[ ment] will prevent me. 

I still employ such leisure as I have in sketching the scenes at Washing- 
ton in the panic war. When I see you I shall bring them with me for I 
should like you to look at them. I have not done much with it yet, for I 
did not begin until last fall, and from the 1st of Novr. until about the 
first or middle of June my duties in court are exceedingly laborious and 
fill up most of my time. But my summer is a season of leisure and I 
mean to work at my history as much as I can.* 

I am sorry to see affairs are going badly with our friends at Washington. 
I am not enough in the way of information to judge what is operating in 
other places but I am sensible that our friends here have lost ground from 
the want of confidence in the management of the Treasury Department. 
The stoppage of specie payments did the administration no harm here, for 
the people had the good sense to impute it to the true cause. And in the 
elections in last october our friends were stronger in this state than they 
had been for many years. But they have manifestly been losing ground 
ever since. I think nothing has done them so much harm as the paying 
out bank notes and depreciated Treasury notes to the creditors of the 
government, especially to those whose claims arose from burdensome 
duties, such as jurors, witnesses etc. Mr. Woodbury ought to have issued 
his notes from the first at six pr ct. interest and if he [had] done that, he 
would suon have had specie for them. And the people generally are not 
willing to admit that members of Congress are to be paid in specie while 
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small claimants are to be paid in notes of banks. I see by the papers it is 
said he is appointed Chief Justice of New Hampshire, and the impression 
here is that he will accept.? I hope he will, for he is an honest man, and a 
good Lawyer, and will doubtless make a most diligent Judge. And I fear 
he is altogether unfortunate in his plans where he now is... . . 


MAUNSEL WHITE TO JACKSON. 


New ORLEANS, May 30, 1838. 

Respected Sir, I received your very Kind and Friendly favor of the 
23rd april informing me that you sent to Messrs. Johnson and Rayburn to 
Know if Cotton could be purchased at my Limits to the amo’t of the 
funds you had previously so kindly deposited for me in the planters Bank, 
but as that could not be affected you again were so good as to inform me 
you would let out my money at Interest, or do any thing in your power to 
serve me. I am exceedingly grateful to you and return you my sincere 
thanks and acknowledgements, for your marked and never tiring Friend- 
ship to me. the remembrance of which I shall cherish here, and 1 hope 
hereafter too when we meet in that better World, where the motives that 
influenced our actions here will be Known and appreciated. 

Previous to the receipt of your Letter I had made a conditional Bargain 
with messrs. Johnson, Rayburn and Co. to lend them the money which 
was not finally concluded until two or three days since, and is the only 
Appology I can offer you for not answering your Letter sooner. I requested 
them to return you the Interest, which I trust you will excuse me for not 
receiving as it was merely an Accidental transaction and entirely out of 
the Routine of Business. I lent this money until the Ist of Jany without 
Int. when they return it to me here, in our Currency, and I also sold them 
about $6000. worth Sugar payable at same time, all on the presumption 
of their being very responsible and good, which is the reputation of the 
House here, and they seem to be doing a prudent Business, not accepting 
Dfts. only when the means of payment are placed in their hands. Majr. 
Rayburn very politely offered me a free passage on Board their Boat to 
Tennessee, but I sincerely regret, my Affairs will not permit me to leave 
here until the House has made full and satisfactory arrangements, for 
the entire liquidation of their Debts, so as to inable them to avoid in 
future getting in the slightest degree involved, by accepting Dfts. or becom- 
ing liable in any way without having the means to meet such liabilities in 
hand or on the way, for that purpose. The sweeping Credit system is for 
ever exploded I do sincerely hope, but yet I am in favor of a Legitimate 
Credit system, such as selling property or produce or any thing else on 
time to responsible or Honest men, for then if ever losses occur they can- 
not be great or ruinous. we have heard of Frost which it is said has 
injured the Cotton Crops, materially, if so I apprehend the distress will 
be great indeed, for the means of paymerft of thou8ands depends upon the 
Crops of the coming season. I have now only to add that you will oblige 
me, by commanding at all times my best services, which are always at the 
disposition of my General. 


I am with great respect, your sincere Friend 


2 Secretary Woodbury declined this appointment and continued as secretary until 1841, 
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To Francis P. Brarr. 


Confidential 
HERMITAGE, June 4, 1838. 

My dear sir, It is some time since I had the pleasure to hear from you. 

The last Globe brings us the letter of the Secretary of War, with the 
Presidents Message communicating it to Congress.t There never was any 
thing worse judged of than this, and nothing that is so well calculated to 
destroy the administration, and give strength to the southern Whiggs. 
?What, the very day on which the cherokees were to commence their emi- 
gration, that the Secretary of War should be invegled by John Ross and the 
enemies of the administration into the measure, of prolonging their stay 
within the states, when the Government is incurring the daily expence of 
such a large army in the field, is the most astonishing thing that has ever 
happened, and shews that the secretary of war is half an age behind the 
times in our Indian affairs. 

I had a confidential hint, that there were treachery in the subordinates 
in the Indian Department and I wrote the President confidential[ly] on 
the subject. the late order with regard to sutlers in the west I fear will 
have a bad tendency on the popularity of the administration there. Mr. 
VanBuren will have to look himself to the Indian Dept. with attention. 
I found it the most arduous part of my duty, and I watched over it with 
great vigilence, and could hardly keep it under proper restraint, and free 
from abuse and injury to the administration. 

Every del[a]y in their removal opens resources to the speculators and 
swindlers of the Indians. The various memorials, and the sources from 
which they come, ought to have been a stimulant to the secretary of war 
to have resisted the approaches of Ross, and added to the fixed determi- 
nation of the Secretary of War, and the executive to carry into effect the 
treaty promptly. The friends of the administration here droop their 
heads and can find no justification for this course. ... . 


To MAUNSEL Waite.’ 


HERMITAGE, June 15, 1838. 

My dear Sir, Your kind favour of the 30th ultimo has been received and 
I am happy to find that you have made a satisfactory arrangement about 
the money I had deposetted of yours in Bank at Nashville. I felt great 
solicitude in this matter lest your friendship to me might [be] to your loss, 
which I would have sincerely regretted. o 

I pray you, my dear sir, to say nothing about the interest—it is your 
right, and real justice to you, therefore I hope you will settle with the 
House of Johnson, Rayburn and Co for the amount deposited by me, as 
it is justly your due. : 

I regret that we will not have the pleasure of seeing you at the Hermitage 
this summer. should I live to see another, I hope I shall have this 
pleasure, as I hope with you, that the modern credit system of bloated 


1 Message of May 21, 1838 (Richardson, Messages, III. 475), transmitting a letter of 
Secretary Poinsett to John Ross and others, delegates of the Cherokee nation, May 18. 
1In the possession of Mrs, Elizabeth White Rodd, Lakeville, Conn. 
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paper is at an end with all its evils, and that the real credit system, based 
upon substantial means, which has existed from the beginning of society 
and must exist, with commerce, has resumed and will maintain forever 
hereafter, its proper sphere in society. The Banking system must be 
reformed, and their bills be what they declare on their face, the real repre- 
sentatives of specie, or the people will not permit them to exist. I am not for 
destroying them but to make them what their charters declare, that is their 
bills a real representation of specie. Separate the government from all 
Banks and leave them to be regulated by the States. This separation will 
be a great blessing to the government, and to the Banks, prevent over 
issues, and over trading and give purity to legislation by freeing it from 
the corrupting influence of the money power, and the Banks, to bank upon 
their own stable means. This done, and there never will be again sus- 
pension by banks, or a bloated depreciated paper thrown upon the 
community, to the great injury of labour, the great loss of prosperity to all. 

We have had a very backward spring here—frost on the 28th of May 
which has injured our cotton crop very much, our stands bad. A great 
many have plowed up their cotton and planted it in corn. Our prospects, 
altho’ as good as our neighbours, is bad: we cannot calculate on more than 
half a crop. If cotton bagging is as low as it was represented in your 
papers, send us 500 yards, of scotch, or Kentucky, whichever you prefer, 
to be paid for by our crop. The weather is now fine and what cotton plants 
remain, appear to grow well and with a late frost may give us a better crop 
than now anticipated. 

Accept my dear sir, my best wishes for your health, happiness and pros- 
perity in this life, and after a long life, a happy immortality and believe 
me sincerely 


your friend 


To AnprREw J. Hutcurnes.' 


WASHINGTON, June 30, 1838 (?). 

My dear Hutchings, . . . . I never had a doubt but Alabama would be 
true to the democratic cause, that she never could, by a few demagogues 
and apostates, be seperated from the republican fold. judge White has 
permitted himself to be used by Mr. Bell, Crockett and company, and like 
all others, who have abandoned the principles that gave them popularity, 
for sake of office, must fall politically, never to rise again in the affec- 
tions of the people. Mr. Bell has gained the speakers chair by throwing 
himself upon the opposition, and carrying with him a few of the republi- 
cans. finding that he had lost the confidence of the friends of the adminis- 
tration, he began his intrigues to seperate the republican party, that he 
might secure his re-election to the speakers chair, and recharter the U. 
States Bank. to effect this, it was necessary to'gain over some popular 
character. Colo. Johnston was first applied to by Mr. Bell (see the Globe) 
The Col. would not abandon his principles and party. Judge White was 


1 Tenn. Hist. Soc., Dyas Coll., Coffee MSS. 
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then approached, and through some unaccountable delusion, permitted 
himself to be placed in the odious situation of abandoning his principles 
and party and for the sake of office becoming the candidate of the opposi- 
tion. Burrs situation will be theirs, the whole concerned will be ultimately 
abandoned by the republican party, and be denounced as Traitors to the 
Democratic republican cause. Mr. Bell cries, party, party, party, which 
brings me in mind of the old adage of the rogue crying rogue, rogue, etc., 
when he is trying to form a party by uniting old Whigs, nationals, Bank 
men, Federalists and nullifiers together ina Quid party.’ it is therefore, no 
wonder that James Jackson should be first in the ranks of this party of 
all sorts, as the great object of Mr. Bell and Co. were to destroy me, and 
all the effects of my administration, and hand me down to posterity as an 
old dotard, ruled by corrupt office holders and corrupt office seekers whilst 
he was sacrificing all principle, for the sake of the speakers chair and his 
private facilities from the U. States Bank. 


To PRESIDENT VAN BureEn.? 


Private. 
HERMITAGE, July 6, 1838. 

.... A letter from Col. J.K. Polk, informs me that the divorce or 
subtreasury bill is lost in the House—of course this continues the divorce 
between the Government and Banks until some Legislation takes place by 
congress. Will the opposition propose now their national Bank, the 
panacea for all diseases in their opinion; or will they permit matters to 
remain as they are until next session of congress. I hope Mr. Buckhannon 
will bring forward his Bill now agreable to his instructions “to divorce 
the government from all Banks, as far as possible”, embracing the 
principles contained in the act of 1789 establishing the Treasury depart- 
ment. The opposition will find their position before the people, a very 
unenviable one, and if I mistake not, will eagerly seize on such a bill to 
relieve them from their just responsibility of leaving the management 
of the whole fiscal concerns to the discretion of the President, and Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. This is their position. 

The eyes of the people are fast opening—they see the attempt of the 
Banks to usurp the sovereign power of the peopl[e], and their combination 
to rule regardless of the people; and be assured the people will not rest until 
they seperate the Government from all Banks, and by stern laws regulate 
the Banks, and confine them to proper banking principles. The audacious 
conduct of the Banks in holding conventions to determine whether they 
will comply with their charters and pay their honest debts, is such im- 
pudence and such an inroad upon the principles of our Government and 
common honesty that it is arousing the people to a proper sense of their 
own sovereign power, and the hauty usurpation of the Banks, and woe 
be to the Banks if they do not soon resume specie payments. The people 
once aroused by the injury and frauds imposed upon them by the Banks, 


2 The allusion is to the Randolph faction or third party of 1808, commonly called the 


uid party (quasi, tertium quid). 
ae Library of Congress, Van Buren MSS. 
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may not be satisfied until they prostrate the whole, present, corrupt system 
of Banking. Continue on in the even tenor of your ways and the people 
will sustain you. You may rely that the patience of the people with the 
Banks are nearly exausted.... . 


Wituiam S. FULTON TO JACKSON.* 


GeorGE Town, July 10, 1838. 

My dear General, You will be surprised to find me still here and 
writing you from George Town. The truth is I have been so much out of 
health for several weeks past, and am now so much reduced that I have 
concluded not to risk the journey home for some weeks. Two of our 
children being here at school Mrs. Fulton thought it would be best to be 
near them until next March when she intends taking all home with her. 
We have therefore taken a house here until that time and I am now quietly 
resting myself after the excitements of a most tempestuous session of 
Congress. 

You have ere this heard of Old Mr. Adams declaration made on Satur- 
day last. Immediately after it was made, Mr. Howard called on me. I 
requested to see the letter Mr. Adams had read. He procured it, and 
addressed me a note requesting me to state whether I had received such a 
letter. I replied at once, That I believed the letter was a copy of the letter 
I had received from you in January 1831. That it was at home; and I 
intended hereafter to place it on file in the state Dept. That the letter was 
confidential, and my proceedings under it altogether secret. That, I had 
faithfully attended to the duties assigned me, and made all necessary 
enquiries and communicated the result to you. Coll: Howard said he 
would endeavor to bring up the subject yesterday but as it was the day of 
adjournment he failed. Mr. Blair has contradicted Mr. Adams, and stated 
upon my authority, that J did receive the letter in question, so that he now 
stands under the accusation of having made a false charge against you. 
Every person here speaks of your letter to me in the highest terms of 
praise. Indeed I am satisfied as I always have been that this attack will 
result greatly to your credit. 

Excepting that we failed in the great bill for the establishment of an 
Independent Treasury We have still made several important advances to- 
wards the establishment of the system, The repeated votes of the Senate, 
in favor of a divorce, and the vote of the House (determined by the 
casting vote of the Speaker) providing against the use, by the banks of the 
Public money for banking purposes, The passage of the bill making it 
criminal, for Mr. Biddle and Co. to reissue the old notes of the late U.S. 
Bank, and the bill to restrain the circulation of small notes as a currency 
in the district of columbia. In fact, the issue is now fairly made up between 
a National Bank, and an Independent.National Treasury; agd, I cannot 
but think the people will ultimately rally every where;-upon the side of 
freedom and independence. = 

If the Bank party shall triumph, I will begin to despair of the 
Republic. Our friends separated in better spirits than they had experienced 


1 See p. 532n., ante, and vol. IV., pp. 212, 213, and notes there. 
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at any time during the Session. Every thing begins to brighten for us, 
and unless the corrupting influence of the Banks is much more extensive 
than I believe it to be, I cannot but hope that the next elections will sustain 
the administration and give us an opportunity to look up again. I consider 
this the greatest contest for our liberties since the days of the Revolution. 
If the Bank party prevails, all is lost. If the people are true to themselves 
our institutions may last for centuries. I rejoice to hear that your health 
has improved very much. May your life be spared many years; and, that 
you may live to see all the principles fully established, for which you so 
gloriously contended, is the sincere prayer of your devoted friend 


To Francis P. Brarr. 


HERMITAGE, July 19, 1838. 

My dear sir, Your very kind letter of the 7th instant is this moment 
recd. and altho feeble, (from a late sudden attack, which threatened 
another Hemmorhage and which was only prevented by the application of 
the lancet and Cathartics) I cannot forego, the attempt to acknowledge it. 

Surely for reckless depravity, of the conduct of Mr. Adams which 
you relate, in wickedness, has never been surpassed by any thing recorded 
in history. Mr. Adams having afforded evidence, that if not a principle 
in the theft committed, at least that he is an accessory after the fact by 
being in possession of the stolen property knowing from the letter being 
marked strictly confidential, that it must have been stolen. I mean to make 
him responsible as accessory to the theft after the fact at least, and make 
him give up the theaf or hold him responsible as the Burglar. 

I shall in due time, as soon as I see the published proceeding address 
Mr. Adams upon this subject, and if I mistake not, will place him in a more 
odious aspect before the public than any other man who has been elevated 
by the people to the high stations in which he has been placed. Humanity 
and charity toward him, would say, that he must be demented, if not, that 
he is the most reckless and depraved man living—he must surely have acted 
the hypocrite all his life, when he would on such grounds as he has inferred, 
that I have so acted, by writing a letter and never sending it, but his wicked 
intentions is displayed in this, that when he got the letter marked strictly 
confidential, and addressed to Mr. Fulton who was then in the Senate, 
how can he excuse himself for the slander, when by applying them to 
Governor Fulton, he would have been advised, that the letter had been 
sent, recd. by him, and duly attended to and his report forwarde[d] 
to me, and I have no doubt but the thief who purloined the letter took the 
report with it, but as I have now found where part of the stolen goods 
are, and more are missing I shall make Mr Adams accountable for them, 
and shew how he came by them, or I will hold him responsible as the 
Burglar. But moré of this hereafter, should a kind providence restore 
me to as much health and strength as will enable me to attend to it. 

I am happy to be informed by you, that the administration on the whole 
has lost no ground this session of congress. Be assured that the people 
will never rest until the government is seperated from the Banks and 
the revenue is received and disbursed in coin. A special deposit with Banks 
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To JoHn Quincy ADAMS.* 


HERMITAGE, July 21, 1838. 

Sir, Having just learned from the public journals that, in the debate in 
the House of Representatives on the subject of the annexation of Texas 
to the U States, you produced and read a letter of mine to Mr. Fulton, the 
Secretary and at that period acting Govr of the Territory of Arkansas, 
you will not be surprised that I avail myself of the earliest opportunity 
to inquire of you how that letter came into your possession. This infor- 
mation, it appears from the same debate, you refused to communicate 
to the chairman of the committee of Foreign relations, notwithstanding 
the letter had been called for by the House of Representatives, and it was 
known that neither that letter nor the report made in reply to it by Mr. 
Fulton was on the files of any of the Executive Departments. 

Seeing as you must have done from the communication made to the 
Secretary of State by Mr. Fulton that he had received this letter in due time 
and had made the enquiries proposed by it with the view of guarding our 
peaceful relations with Mexico, and had reported the result of the same 
to me; and being also aware, as you must have been if you read the Execu- 
tive answer to the call of the House for these papers, that they had been 
the subject of much anxious search, it is extraordinary that you were 
not sensible of the obligation you were under to return these papers to their 
proper owners and to acquit yourself of all agency in purloining them by 
a prompt exposure of the circumstances under which you became possessed 
of them. Upon your failure, however, thus to fulfil a duty which every 
honorable mind must declare rested upon you after you consented to re- 
ceive this confidential letter, it is not my intention here to comment. It 
is merely referred to as explaining the ground on which rests the appli- 
cation now directly and formally made to you for the channel through 
which you obtained this letter in order that the person who purloined 
it may be held responsible for the theft or burglary. You will surely not 
hesitate to give this information to me, when by your own voluntary act 


1 Copy. Handwriting of A. J. Donelson. This letter was sent to Francis P. Blair for 
publication. He held it in his hands and, Aug, 2, wrote Jackson saying’ that to publish it 
would only involve him in a newspaper controversy with Adams. Blair advised that 
Jackson withdraw the letter to Adams and instead write to Howard, chairman of the 
committee on foreign affairs, thanking him for his defense of Jackson and explaining the 
facts with regard to the letter. This, he said, would be more dignified and Howard and 
other Jackson men would do all needful fighting. In truth, Jackson’s letter to Adams 


was not likely to do any good to the reputation of the writer, if it came before th 
See Jackson to Blair Aug. 14, 1838, p. 563, post. pe etl SS 
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the stolen property is found in your possession, for you are too well 
acquainted with criminal law not to know that where one is found in 
possession of such property he is held as the reputed thief until he accounts 
satisfactorily for the manner in which he came by it. 

The gratuitous declaration made by you that the confidential letter in 
question was never sent, though written, to Mr. Fulton, is not more 
surprising than the violence you have done your character in the use made 
of the letter. Permit me to ask, why, before you hazarded such a 
declaration, you did not enquire of Mr. Fulton who was near you, a 
member of the Senate, how the fact was. He would at once and cheerfully 
have told you that he received my letter, promptly acted upon it, and 
reported all the information he could acquire of the reputed movements 
on the frontier hostile to Mexico. This report was filed with my letter 
and I have a right therefore to assume is also in your possession, but has 
been withheld from the public. 

But I shall dwell upon this subject no longer than to express my hope 
that you will give me the information I have asked for in respect to the 
purloining of my letter, and that you will return it to me. For be assured 
I can take no pleasure in exposing the folly or crime of one who has main- 
tained a character so exalted as yours has been by the favor of your 
country. I am as anxious to avoid the pain as you should be the disgrace 
of an exposure that will make you the recipient of stolen property or a 
confederate with purloiners.? 

I shall wait a convenient time for your answer, and remain with due 


respect 
yr. svt. 


Francis P. BLair TO JACKSON. 


WASHINGTON, July 30, 1838. 


My Dear General, I wrote you at the close of the session, about the 
posture of our affairs generally and Old Adams’ attack on you particularly. 
Since then nothing has occurred worthy of notice. You will have seen how 
I have dealt with Adams for his use of your letter. Although I am glad 
he showed himself scoundrel enough to commit the breach of honer of 
violating a strictly confidential letter, because it proves him to be a knave, 
while it is a new testimony of your personal and political probity, yet the 


2 Both Jackson and Adams were mistaken in important matters with respect to this 
letter, as the following statement of facts shows. In 1830 Sam Houston was in Washington 
and spoke to Dr. Mayo about his plans in Texas. Mayo revealed them in a letter to 
Jackson, who sent a letter to Fulton, secretary of Arkansas, telling him that the story 
was probably erroneous, but that a careful watch should be kept on the border and 
report be made to the President in case suspicious circumstances were observed. As he 
was about to leave Washington Jackson returned the Mayo letter to the writer of it 
and by mistake sent with it the copy he had retained of the warning letter to Fulton. 
Mayo placed both letters in the hands of John Quincy Adams, who assumed that the letter 
he held directed to Fulton was the original, not a copy, and that after writing it Jackson 
had decided not to send it, thus giving opportunity to Houston to carry out his plans. 
This was the substance of Adams’s charge in the house. Jackson’s error arose from the 
fact that he did not know that he had sent the copy to Mayo. He jumped at the con- 
clusion that the letter had been stolen. See vol, IV., p. 212 n, 
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baseness through which it was procured and the vile perversion attempted 
upon it, deserved the severest animadversion. Majr. Lewis tells me to day 
that he-asked Mayo, how he came by the letter and was informed by him 
that he called on you for the private letters he had addressed to you and 
he found yours to Fulton enclosed in one of his to you. This honest 
fellow, then, takes advantage of your liberal release of all hold you had 
upon him, through his correspondence to possess himself of your con- 
fidential correspondence with another man, to keep it and to use it. And 
Adams an Ex President of the United States avails himself of a letter 
so purloined, breaks its seal of Confidence and reads it to the House of 
Representatives!! I was present when he did this, and although gratified 
at its contents, could not but wish that his ears were nailed to a pillory. 
You have no reason to vex yourself about it, however, for while he 
convinced everybody he deserved the Pillory, he convinced them also that 
you deserved the Presidency from which you kicked him. I recur to the 
matter now barely to apprize you of the mode in which Mayo says he 
possessed himself and Adams of the letter. I think Mr. Van Buren ought 
to have him dismissed from Office; for what paper in the pension Office 
to which he has access would be safe in such hands? .... 


To BRIGADIER-GENERAL BENJAMIN C, HowaArp.* 


HERMITAGE, August 2, 1838. 

my dear sir, | have the pleasure to acknowledge the receipt of your 
kind letter of the 23rd ultimo, and sincerely thank you for your kind 
interposition to free me from the reckless and unfounded charge of 
duplicity, brought against me by Mr. Adams. In the course he has pursued 
he has proved one fact, that he delights more in falshood, than in truth, 
or he would have inquired of Mr. Fulton, then in the senate, whether he 
had received such letter from me, and acted under it. Mr. Fultons reply 
would have prevented him from the disgrace of producing a confidential 
letter which he must have known had been purloined from it being marked 
confidential, and shielded Mr. Adams from the disgrace of being the 
associate of burglars, or purloiners, which he has proved himself to be, 
by producing the stolen letter. 

Mr. Adams has placed himself before the world in a very disgraceful 
attitude, and it really appears to me that there is nothing too base for some 
of the opposition to stoop to, when they think it will lessen the character 
of the late, or present, administration. I have (by letter) called upon Mr. 
Adams for my letter, and for information how he came by it, that the 
burglar or purloiner, may be dealt with as the law may direct. I am 
awaiting his answer. You ask to be informed, “ Whether I ever permitted 
a copy of this letter to be taken. I answer I never did, no person except my 
private secretary, the Secretary of War, and Secretary of State, ever 
saw or read it, until it reached Mr. Filton to whom it was written. with 
my knowledge. 

Feeling at that time great anxiety to maintain in good faith a strict 
nutrality with mexico as we had hitherto done with all nations, it is probable 


1 Draft. 
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that the letter was sent to Mr. Fulton in duplicate, by differrent mails. as 
we could not act efficiently on mere rumors, the object was to obtain 
proof of the fact of a force being about to be organized within our limits 
to make war upon a neighbouring nation with whom we were at peace— 
this was necessary before we could take any official and energetic steps in 
the case, and the reason which give rise to the letter to Mr. Fulton in whose 
fidelity every confidence was reposed. but whether in duplicate or not the 
letter must have been purloined as I have searched for the original draft, 
and have had the state and war departments looked into, for it, and the 
report of Mr. Fulton which was filed with the original letter on its receipt, 
and can find neither, therefore I conclude, that the letter which Mr. Adams 
has is the original draft with which the report of judge Fulton was filed, 
and that he has in his possession or knowledge Mr. Fultons report to me 
which went to shew the rumors were all groundless, and that Genl Houston 
had settled in Texas and was practising law there for a livelyhood. So 
soon as I receive Mr. Adams reply I mean to have this matter fully enquired 
into—my letter must have reached him about this time... . . 


[Indorsement:] rough draft of a copy of a letter in reply to Col. B. C. 
Howard of Baltimore of 23rd July 1838, the letter sent differing somewhat 
in the phraseology from the within but in substance the same. A. J. 


To ANDREW J. HuTCHINGs.* 


HERMITAGE, August 2, 1838. 

My dear Andrew, It is some time since I recd your last, which has 
remained unanswered. I am happy to hear by Marcissa* Coffee, who is 
now with us, that she has recd a letter lately giving the pleasing intelligence 
that Mrs. Coffees family and yours enjoy good health and your dear little 
babe is doing well and growing finely. may god grant a continuance of that 
greatest of blessings to you all. without it, there is no pleasure here below, 
but we who are frequently visited by this chastening rod, have the consola- 
tion to read in the scriptures that whosoever he chasteneth he loveth, and 
does it for their good to make them miadful of their mortality and that 
this earth is not our abiding place; and afflicts us that we may prepare for 
a better world, a happy immortality. 

Your grandmother Mrs. Donelson has been severely attacked but is on 
the mend, and John McLemore is lying quite low, but is reported this 
morning to be better. I trust in a kind providence that they will soon be 
restored to health. mine has not been good, I am much debilitated and 
much afflicted in my head, with pain in my side. 

We are experiencing in this neighborhood one of the severest drougths 
I have ever witnessed, we are entirely burnt up, and were we to have a good 
season now, of which there is no appearance we could not calculate on 
half crops. we have had ne rain here for eight weeks to do any good—our 
corn is drying up and shoots perishing. I hope your seasons have been 
good and crops prosperous. There have been partial rains in the country 


1 Tenn. Hist. Soc., Dyas Coll., Coffee MSS. } 
2 Probably Narcissa, since that name is encountered in the Donelson connection. 
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which gives us hopes that there may be a sufficient supply of bread in 
the country ; this tho, is very doubtful. I trust in a kind providence and am 
prepared to say, “ his will be done”. 

I requested you to examine for a deed to a lott in Florence from me to 
A. J. Coffee. if it has not been made, I wish it done soon, as my life is very 
uncertain. Andrew J. Coffee is now with us in good health and I suppose 
will go on to you in a few days. What he intends to do he has not yet 
advised me. I sincerely regret his return from the academy but it is done, 
and he must be encouraged to fall into some business for a livelyhood. 
I will talk to him on this subject before he leaves us with all the feelings 
of a kind parent and endeavour to impress upon him the necessity of 
falling into some employment that may engage his mind and enable him 
to be useful to himself and family. indolence is the mother of mischief, 
and he must be employed in some pursuit. 

In your last you expressed some doubt whether you could sell my lotts 
in Florence. it would be a convenience for me to sell them at $200 a lott, 
if cash could be got for them at that price, part in hand and the ballance 
well secured at six or twelve months. please let me know whether they can 
be sold on the above terms. 

If I can travel this fall I will endeavour to spend a few days with you, 
but unless I improve in health I cannot flatter myself with this pleasure. 
Present us kindly to Mary, to Mrs. Coffee and family. kiss the dear little 
babe for me, and believe me 

your affectionate uncle 


To Francis P. Buair. 


HERMITAGE, August 9, 1838. 

My dear sir, I am still in the land of the living and have the pleasure to 
acknowledge the receipt of your very kind and acceptable letter of the 
29th of July last. 

I have noted the information given by major Lewis to you as to what 
Mayo says with regard to his getting possession of my letter to Mr. Fulton. 
Mayo lies—he either stole it from the secrete bureau of the Indian Depart- 
ment, or from my confidential bureau. I well recollect his calling for his 
private and secrete charges made against many clerks in the Departments, 
and the admonition I gave the Doctor when I delivered them to him, but 
it is impossible that my letter to Mr. Fulton and his report to me (which 
was pretty lengthy) could have been with those papers of Mayo’s and not 
seen by me. I recollect well of having my drawer open and some of my 
papers laid out upon my table to make room to search for the Doctors 
which he had applied for to save himself,from being exposed as the vilest 
calumniator on earth; and if the Doctor did not steal it from the files of 
the war department, must have stole it from my table whilst I was searching 
for his secrete slanders against the clerks of the differrent Departments 
and with this letter Doctor Mayo has Mr. Fultons report to me. Dr mayo 
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is a great scamp and surely after this the Secretary of War, or no other 
Department will permit the Doctor to remain one moment in their employ 
or come within their doors or offices. 

So soon as I get Mr. J.Q. Adams answer to my letter which I sent under 
cover to you that it might safely reach him, I will address a letter to the 
President on the subject of Dr. Mayo, and surely: from his own statement 
it was stealing as he converted the letter to his own use and did not return 
it—but be assured he stole it—he will lie, and the truth is not in him. 

I was apprised by letter from the President of his intended trip to the 
Springs by the way of Norfolk, Richmond etc., etc. I have no doubt but 
it will have a good effect, but one thing you may rest assured of, that the 
Subtreasury will pass next Session, certainly by the next congress. I 
may not live to our next elections in Tennessee, but rely on it there is a 
great reaction in Tennessee and next election will send from Tennessee 
a majority to congress, of firm Democrats and in favour of a complete 
divorce between Govt. and all Banks. The President has only to pursue his 
course without the least shadow of turning and he, and the republican 
party will triumph. The conservatives are politically dead, and poor 
Richie who still adheres to his absurd plan “a special deposit in Banks ”’, 
will find it hard labour to convince the Democratic republicans, that he is 
still one of them. J pity him. 

I am truly happy to hear that your family are all doing well. I hope 
Elisa will outgrow her debility in the mountain air—my prayers are put 
up for the health and happiness of you and every branch of your family. 

I am and have for some weeks laboured under great debility and short- 
ness of breath. We are experiencing one of the severest droughts we 
ever had in this neighbourhood—we have had no rain in ten weeks, every 
thing burnt up. We will raise but little corn, potatoes or cotton, and we 
cannot sow turnips, but the Lords will be done. my little family are well 
and all join in kind regards to you and your family and believe me 

your friend 


To Francis P. Brarr.* 


WASHINGTON, August 14, 1838. 

my dear sir, Your letter of the 2nd instant is just received. I have 
read it with care, and upon mature reflection come to the conclusion that 
my letter to Mr. Adams ought to be witheld, and not delivered to him. 
Doctor Mayo having disclosed that he gave my letter to Mr. Adams, shews 
that he was the purloiner, and Adams acessary after the fact to the theft. 
I would think it just as honorable to have a controversy with one as the 
other, one being the thief, and the other the user of the stolen goods with 
a knowledge of the fact. I will therefore leave them to be dealt with by 


1QOn this point Blair, writing to Jackson Aug. 2, had already said: “I was pleased 
with Poinsetts promptitude. e moment I told him that Mayo was the Purloiner he 
ordered his dismission. He left the city this morning for the Sulphur Springs where he is 
to join the President. He did not see Mayo’s account of the interview between them, 
as he went out in the 6 o’clock cars. Of course Mayo’s account is not true. Whether 
he will Condescend to correct his story I know not. I will send the paper to him with an 
inquiry.” 

1 Library of Congress, Van Buren MSS. 
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the committee of Foreign relations, a scorn to every honest and honorable 
man in the union—you will therefore withold my letter to Mr. Adams and 
not deliver it. 

On the 2nd instant I replied to a letter I had received from Col. Howard 
who made the enquiry of me whether I had ever permitted a copy of my 
letter to Mr. Fulton to be taken. after answering him in the negative etc. 
etc., I stated to the Col. that I had called (by letter) on Mr. Adams for my 
letter and how he came by it. as the Col’s object must have been to use my 
reply, I think it will be well to advise him of my directions to withold my 
letter to Mr. Adams, that when he makes use of my letter (should he use 
it) that he may state that he has understood that, for the reasons assigned, 
I had witheld sending it to Mr. Adams, or Mr. Adams may quote this as 
evidence that I was in the habit of writing and not sending letters. Will 
you be good anough to make this communication to him, with my reasons 
for witholding it. I am too feeble at present or I would write him. 

The statement of Mayo, how he came possessed of my letter to Mr. 
Fulton, is positively false—none of his papers returned to him by my 
private secretary ever were in the inside of my drawer, the repository of 
my private and confidential papers. he must either have purloined it 
from my office, when I returned him his confidential charges against the 
clerks, or from the war office; or if I wrote Mr. Fulton in duplicate, 
from the post office, but I have no recollection of writing to Mr. Fulton in 
duplicate, and the original with Mr. Fultons report, being missing, the 
Doctor must have purloined it, as said before, either from my office 
where I think I handed it to Governor cass to be filed. 

?What a wretch Dr. Mayo must be! Whilst he was starving, had lost 
the confidence and respects of all departments, and Bureaus, and would 
be accepted by none, Govr. Cass with my approval for the sake of his wife 
and child, was giving him employ, he in the meanwhile was nurturing 
hatred, and stealing confidential letters. ?What a scamp—still he was 
pressed upon us by the virginia delegation who must have known he was a 
base unprincipled man. I am happy to learn, that Mr. Poinsett discarded 
him so promptly. it is well if the Department does not find some of its 
valuable papers purloined by this wretch. 

My health is very feeble at present. I have a great dificulty of breathing 
and has lost by the lancet and cupping a great deal of blood within the 
last week. You will find how badly I see by my commencing my letter on 
the wrong side of the sheet, but when I discovered it I had progressed too 
far to correct it. You must excuse it. I must close, requesting the 
kindest wishes of myself and houshold, little ones and all, to you and 
yours with a hope that the springs will be of service to yqur amiable 
daughter and that your amiable lady and*her may return to you in due time 
with invigorated health. Your letters are always a treat to-me, write me 
when leisure will permit. 


y'r friend 
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To Wiiuiam P, LAWRENCE. 


' HeErmiTacE, August 24, 1838. 

D’r Sir, 1 thank you kindly for the perusal of your pious uncles letter 
which you were good enough to inclose for my perusal. it shall be carefully 
handed to your daughter Phila Ann. 

Should you live to see this pious divine, your uncle, present him my kind 
regards, with my prayers for a long continued life of usefulness, and a 
happy immortality. say to him I would long since have made this solemn 
public dedication to almighty God, but knowing the wickedness of this 
world and how prone many are to evil, that the scoffer of religion would 
have cryed out hypocracy—he has joined the church for political effect, 
I thought it best to postpone this public act, until my retirement to the 
shades of private life, when no false imputations could be made that might 
be injurious to religion. Please say to him I well remember the pleasure 
I had of shaking him by the hand and receiving his kind benedictions, for 
which I was grateful. It would give me pleasure now in retirement to 
receive and shake him by the hand at the peaceful Hermitage, where he 
would receive a hearty welcome. .... 


To Nichoras P. Tritst.* 


HERMITAGE, September 19, 1838. 

My dear sir, Your very interesting letter commenced the 4th of May 
last and concluding the 28th has been long since received, and at least 20 
times I have taken my pen to acknowledge its receipt, but from interrup- 
tion by company, and continued illhealth, have been prevented until now: 
and even now I am recovering from an attack of Hemmorhage and am now 
very weak and debilitated, but a late bereavement in our family induces me 
to make the attempt. Our faithfull friend Col. Earle is no more, he departed 
this life on the morning of 16th instant in the short illness of eight days 
and without the least intimation from the physicians until the morning 
before he departed that his case was dangerous; he daily assured me he was 
better, without pain, his medicine operating well, with a good pulse. the 
first simptoms of alarm his hand became cold, but every other part warm 
with a good pulse, but heat could not again be restored to his hands, and in 
24 hours after this simptom of alarm, he expired without a groan. His 
death shocked us all, being so sudden and unsuspected until it was too late 
to talk with him on the subject of his worldly affairs. His death is a severe 


1 Mass. Hist. Soc. Jackson had very recently joined the church and the letter of a 
“pious uncle” apparently referred to this event, an account of which was published in 
the Nashville Republican Banner of July 20, 1838. See also W. E. Beard, The First Pres- 
byterian Church of Nashville, p. 56. 

This is a good place te refer to the erection of the church at the Hermitage, which, tradi- 
tion says, was erected by Jacksorrto please Mrs. Jackson. A memorandum in the Jackson 
MSS. (no. 7023-4) shows that on Jan. 1, 1818, Jackson paid $50 on his subscription for the 
building of a school and meetinghouse. A subscfiption paper had been circulated and $120 
had been pledged, when seven men, of whom Jackson was one, subscribed for the re- 
mainder, $680. The little building was a community undertaking and Jackson was perhaps 
its most liberal supporter. 

1 Library of Congress, N. P. Trist MSS. 
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bereavement to me, he was my sincere friend and constant companion, and 
when I was able to travel always accompanied me. He was an invaluable 
friend,a most upright and honest man, but he is gone to happier climes 
than these “ Where the wicked cease to trouble and the weary are at rest”. 
peace to his manes! I shall soon follow him; and, I trust, meet him in the 
realms of bliss, thro the mediation of a glorious redeemer. .. . . 


To ANDREW J. HUTCHINGS.* 


HERMITAGE, September 20, 1838. 

My dear Andrew, Your favor of the 14th instant is just received. I 
am happy to learn that you all are enjoying health, that your dear babe has 
recovered of a late attack. may a kind providence preserve it as a blessing 
to its parents for many years. you must keep the croup syrrup always 
near it and administer it to the babe on the first symptoms. I was fearful 
that you were sick from the delay which took place in your not writing me. 

I have been severely again attacked with Hemmorhage, am slowly 
recovering strength. Our friend Mr. Earle is no more, he died on the 
morning of the 17th instant with 8 days sickness. This was truly a shock 
to us all as we had no intimation from the physicians that his case was 
dangerous until 24 hours before his death. he complained of no pain, his 
medicine operated well and a good pulse. his hands becoming cold alarmed 
the physicians, and altho every other part warm and a good pulse heat 
never could be indused to his hands and he expired on sunday morning 
without a groan; and what we most regret, when alarmed of his danger, 
I directed Andrew to talk to about his worldly affairs but his mind was 
wandering in such a way that he found it vain and he never had named to 
any any thing about them. 

His death to me is a great bereavement. he was my friend and my 
constant companion when I travelled, and had I health and a wish to 
travel | have now no one to go with me. he was a good and honest man, 
a true friend and safe companion, but he is gone to happier climes than 
these where the wicked cease to trouble and the weary are at rest. peace to 
his manes. I must soon follow him, and hope to meet him and those friends 
who have gone before me in the realms of bliss thro the mediation of a 
dear redeemer, Jesus Christ. 

I have received and executed the Deed for the Lott in Florence to 
Andrew J. Coffee. will get my son and Major A. J. Donelson to witness 
it and send it out by the Major who will go out as soon as it rains. Weare 
perfectly burned up here with the drougth. we have had no rain in 
three months to do any good, our stock perishing for the want of food, 
and in many places for the want of water—they have to be drove in places 
ten mile to the river, and no appearance of rain yet. what may be the result 
the lord only knows, but if it does not rain soon a great calamity is ap- 
proaching. The Lords will bedone. ” i " 

It would be a convenience to me to convert the ballance of the lotts 
into mony if it could be done at reduced prices, but the present is a bad 
time for even that, I have no doubt—but should an opportunity offer 


1 Tenn. Hist. Soc., Dyas Coll., Coffee MSS. 
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you will please sell them. Our country is becoming sickly, several deaths 
in the neighborhood. we will have no potatoes, turnips or cabbage our 
corn and cotton indifferent crop, and until it rains we can have no fall 
crop put in the ground, and obliged to feed our stock to keep them from 
perishing. Your situation is a happy one for which you ought to be 
thankfull. 

Present me and my family to yours, and to Mrs. Coffees affectionately, 
and be pleased to say to Andrew J. Coffee, I would be happy to hear from 
him and to be informed of what he intends to pursue, and believe me 

your affectionate uncle 


I have wrote this with much difficulty. y’r friend. 


Francis P. BLarr TO JACKSON. 


WASHINGTON, October 19, 1838. 

My Dear General, I received a few days since your last letter announcing 
to me the death of Colo. Earl. I sincerely sympathize with your feelings 
upon his loss. He was an affectionate hearted man and idolized you 
almost, in his enthusiastic attachment, which grew not more from personal 
predilection, than from gratitude and admiration for your services to the 
Country. I felt a sincere friendship for him, indeed a sort of fraternal 
affection; for during seven years both of us were in the habit of looking 
to you as a common Patron. Poor Earl, in his facetious way, frequently 
spoke of our relationship, saying that he, was the King’s Painter and I the 

‘ing’s Printer. 

I promised Mr. Kendall to forward some notes to you from the State 
Department as to the negotiations of Clay and Adams to recover Texas 
from Mexico, but as you have already replied to Mr. Howards letter it is 
no longer necessary. As chairman of the Committee of foreign Relations, 
Howard will necessarily explore all the correspondence and will find ample 
evidence to convict Adams of the grossest inconsistency. His arguments 
now against the acquisition will be confronted by his acts as President, 
and what in his speech during the last year of your presidency, he declared 
to have been his sentiments while secretary of state. In the course of his 
efforts to prove that you had sanctioned his Treaty with Don Onis,* he 
declared on the floor of the House, that he was opposed to the cession of 
Texas to Spain, but that he was overruled by Mr. Monroe and his 
counsellors, of whom he would have the public believe you were one 
especially consulted. His subsequent solicitude to recover the lost Territory 
when President would seem to give countenance to this, but now all his 
arguments go to shew that he is hostile to the re-annexation of Texas 
on the ground that it would add to the slave holding section of the union, 
an objection which shews that his real motives of conduct throughout, 
are as old in origin, as the date of the Louisiana admission, when the 
whole federal party opposed it, on the ground that the admission of this 
southern Territory, was calculated to add to the political weight of the 
southern portion of the Union. This is now the true cause of the northern 


1Don Luis de Onis, Spanish minister to the United States 1809-1819. 
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outcry against the admission of Texas. Politicians look to the political 
balance in our confederacy and adjust their weight accordingly. I send 
you Mr. Adams’ last letter on this subject, perhaps you may think it worth 
reading and it may suggest some additional remark to Mr. Howard. 2. 


To ANDREW JACKSON, JR. 


HermitaGe, November 11, 1838. 

My dear Andrew, Yours of the 3rd instant from Mr. Privats to Sarah 
was duly received, and we were happy to hear you were so far on your 
journey and so well shielded from the inclement weather, as you had set 
out without your great coat gave us much uneasiness on that account. 

There has nothing occurred since you left us worthy of notice except 
the death of Sarahs child, which we suspect was owing to the carelessness 
of old Prissy her mother. Your dear Sarah and all the dear children are 
well and Samuel daily growing more interesting. 

The mill is not yet compleated, the cranks were of unequal length, 
which occasioned one of them to be taken out, sent to Nashville and 
lengthened to pair with the other. This ought to have been seen and 
rectified by Mr. Sharp before they were put in, but the misfortune has been 
he is seldom in condition to examine his work. I will make a trial of her 
on tomorrow. The fattening Hoggs have eat out the field of corn and we 
have them now at home—they eat a great deal of corn and we will kill 
all that are in good order immediately after the change of the moon— 
say we will kill them on the 19th instant. 

We are still progressing with the road as well as the weather would 
permit, but the inclemency of the weather has prevented the progress very 
much—we have now the appearence of better weather, which if it con- 
tinues thro the week, we will bring the road near a close, when we will 
turn our attention to gathering the corn which is now suffering injury 
from the wet and being thrown down by the late heavy wind. 

We expect you home as soon as you have arranged your business, 
trusting that you will come to a final conclusion on the subject of moving 
part of the hands, or detaining them hear and seperating them upon the 
two plantations—if you determine on the latter, then we wish you if you 
can sell your track you Bo’t of Brown at a profit to do so, but these are 
only hints for your consideration only. You having now fully explored 
it, will be the better Judge whether to sell or retain it. 

We are anxious for your speedy return. Sarah and your dear little 
ones Joins me in our best wishes, prosperous journey and your safe return. 
They all salute thee with a kiss. 


your affectionate father 


To Francis.P. Biatr, “e 


~ 


Private. 


HERMITAGE, November 12, 1838. 
My dear sir, Yours of the 19th ultimo came to hand in due course of 
mail. Mr. Kendell left me on the 9th instant and Nashville on the 11th 
in improved health, which I hope will improve on his return journey. 
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I received your inclosure, Mr. Adams letter. I have give it a reading— 
it gives evidence of his hypocrasy and duplicity, and shews that he has no 
regard for truth. Col. Howard will have no great task to prove this by 
refferrence to the records of the State Department, and the living heads 
of the Department of Mr. Munroe. Mr. Munroe told me in the fall 1810, 
on his visit to the west, that Mr. Adams had prepared a treaty, surrendering 
to Spain the navigation of the red river and arkansa, which he rejected and 
threw under the table, after which the one ratified was adopted and sent 
to the senate.* Mr. Calhoun, I expect knows all about these things. Col. 
Howard can apply to him as Mr. Adams has revealed the Cabinet Secretes. 
His speech and letter affords Col. Howard and his associates on the 
committee such an open field to prostrate this weak, and wicked old man, 
that I am content with the letter I have written to leave it with him and 
Genl. Droomgold.’ 

The political news from all quarters are truly cheering—if Newyork 
has come forth as you have predicted all is well, and the frauds in 
Pennsylvania and Newjersy at the late elections, to deprive the people 
of their chosen representatives will be rebuked, and those who have 
committed the frauds amply punished. These frauds are committed to 
bring into disrepute the representative system, by destroying the purity 
of elections, thereby to disgust the virtuous portion of the people with 
our government, where such frauds are permitted to exist and the perpe- 
traters go unpunished. 

I am anxious to hear the result of the Newjersy canvass, and whether 
it be possible, that the opposition can profit by the fraudulent returns 
of the minority judges in Pennsylvania so that these members will be 
able to take their seats and elect a senator. I hope their will be sufficient 
strength in the Pennsylvania Legislature to prevent these minority mem- 
bers from taking their seats at all, untill the whole matter is investigated. 

We all rejoice to hear of the good health of our dear friends Mrs. 
Blair and daughter, and your own, and all unite in our good wishes for 
a continuation of that greatest of blessings to you and yours. sarah and 
Andrew with the dear little ones unite with me in our kind salutations to 
you all; and believe me 

yr friend 


P.S. will you please to enquire of Major Lewis, to whom present our 
kind regards, whether the sheets wrote by Major Lee, (the commencement 
of the History of my life) is in his possession, if not, does he know where 
they are, and whether I can get them and inform me and oblige 


FELIx GRUNDY TO JACKSON. 


WasHINGTON, November 13, 1838. 
. .. . You will be surprised to hear; what is a secret here as yet, 
but will be public in a few days, General Saml. Swartout, late collector at 


1 There seems to be no foundation for this story. 
2G. C. Dromgoole, M. C, from Virginia 1835-1841. 
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the port of Newyork is a defaulter to the amount of a million and a quarter 
of dollars, this is not a default of the usual kind. About nine months 
after he went into office, he commenced sending false papers etc. to the 
Treasury Deprt. which rendered detection here impossible. The discovery 
was made at the Custom house in Newyork. The 1st Comptroller of the 
Treasury, the Solicitor etc. are all in Newyork, securing the Government 
tromplossisg 48.21. 


To ANDREW J. HUTCHINGs.* 


HERMITAGE, November 20, 1838. 

Dear Andrew, I have been in receipt of your letter of the 8th instant for 
some days. I sincerely hope you have fully secured yourself against your 
indorsement for Mr. Pearson and liabilities for his debts and also the 
estate of our deceased friend John Coffee jr, and I further hope it will 
guard you in future from heavy endorsements. How cruel it would have 
been in Mr. Pearson to have been the cause of making bankrupt the widow 
and orphan of his deceased friend, and what a praiseworthy act in you 
to have sheltered them from ruin. 

I was aware that the country Major Donelson and you went to see, 
was not a desirable one. him and Andrew Jackson are now both absent to 
explore the lower country. I hope they may escape from hard bargains. 

I regret your crop is not equal to your crops heretofore, but I think a 
crop this year of one hundred and thirty bales might satisfy you and make 
you very thankful to a kind providence to whom we are indebted for all 
blessings, when here we will not make more than fifty or sixty bales from 
two hundred and seventy acres, and we are thankful for this; and not 
more than one third of a crop of corn. If your crop of cotton will enable 
you to meet your engagements you ought to be content and thankful... . . 

Inclosed you will find a letter to Judge Weakley Surveyor Genl. it is 
left open for your perusal, and I wish you to insert his christian name 
seal and deliver it to him, and add your influence to mine in procuring a 
job of surveying for John Donelson. John has incumbered himself with 
debt by a purchase of land on the Mississippi from Mr. Kerr, and is now 
anxious to obtain a job of surveying to enable him to meet this debt. The 
lands lately obtained from the Indians in Alabama must now be surveyed, 
and it is [in] that section he wishes to obtain employment. I inclose you 
Mr. John Donelsons letter just received, which you may show to Mr. 
Weakley or not as you may judge most prudent. I pray you see the 
judge soon and deliver the letter and inform me of the results. could 
my lotts be sold for cash at two hundred per lott? if not, what price in 
money would they bring. let them go at $200 per lott if that can be got. 
If that cannot, say what in cash will they bring. 


a = 


With my best wishes I remain your affectionate uncle 


P. S. Nothing can be done with poor Mr. Earles painting apparatus 
until we hear from his sister or Andrew returns, but they will be kept 
until you are advised thereof. it is compleat. 


1 Tenn. Hist. Soc., Dyas Coll., Coffee MSS. 
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AGREEMENT FOR PURCHASE OF LAND. 


November 20, 1838. 

Andrew Jackson Jr. Esqr. is indebted to G Runnels for the purchase 
of 1185.69 acres of Land at $20 per acre, as per articles of agreement 
Dated the 2oth day of Novr. 1838, which was to have been paid as follows, 

Five Thousand Dollars on the 1st March 1839 is $5000 and the Balance 
in four equal annual instalments from and after that date. But by Verbal 
agreement with General Andrew Jackson, Runnels agreed to postpone 
each payment One year Viz. 


Ist paymt. due Ist march 1839..............5.. $5000.00 
Interest on same to 9th augst. 1839............ 176.67 
$5,176.67 
Ge 
By J Y Dubuts note with Wm. M. Givins guarantee 
PES LMCIG UIT ANOUSE NIGIO,2 000) ois oes Ue els oi a, « 4,964.80 
Balance. . Po 218-S7, 
2nd payment due Ist March 1840 $4678.45 
12 months Intst. to Ist March 1841 274.27, 
5,052.72 
maine date above sm). fe chile). Se $ 5,264.59 
cr. 
Peete Claytons 7th atiost. 1839... 225... ./...'. $2133.33 
” Intst. from date to Ist march 1841 267.30 
” A Jackson’s note to J J morrison for 2670.87 $ 5,071.50 
Balance due: thisvdate 25%... c.2.5 3: 193.09 
Third payment due Ist march 1841............ $4678.45 
PUCL en ISP HATE O42. fess se beens ae es ws 374.27 
5052.72 
ATi MOW Clee flee oe miele «gers alanis oe 208 9% $5245.81 
Gi 
By R C Claytons from Ist augst. 1839 2133.33 
toeeStirmatch 18425. % nal: Diawe 
Interest on same to Ist march 1842 437-31 ; 
Balance due rst march 1842] apy eewe 
order to H R Slatter for same f $2,675.17 
Fourth paymt. due Ist march 1843......---+-eeeseeeeeees $4678.45 
Tesi Re TA e tear ee en he ky a ek ate Or arg ea ee ee 374.27 
5,052.72 
PiteMpayiats Cue, [stp WiAr Chel OA Acie. he ates opm ach «nce le o!e ioe 0s $4678.45 
eer GHiCOMO ESE AAT dh othe ext er olnis’ +0 + vie; sie 43 74.27, 
$5,052.72 


i i 840, Runnels 
1 ment was made at Vicksburg Nov. 20, 1838. On Jan. 20, 1840, Rt 
seh eRe on the note of Andrew Jackson, jr., certain other notes amounting to 
$9211.46, and to extend that note one year, Jackson MSS., vol. 103, no. 22144. 
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Major Wi11aM B. Lewis TO JACKSON. 


WasuHincTon, November 26, 1838. 

D’r Genl, Mr. Blair has shown me a letter he received from you a few 
days ago, in which you request him to enquire if I know what has become 
of the biography written by Major Lee of yourself in 1827-28. I regret 
that it is not in my power to give you any information upon the subject. 
I never saw it, nor do I know what he did with it. I recollect his having 
told me that he had brought it down to the period of your first election 
to the presidency in the fall of 1828; but that he should not publish it 
until after you had finished your public life as he intended, if he lived, 
to add to it the history of your administration. Col. Love informed me, 
some little time before we all left for Washington in January 1829, that 
Major Lee had read the work to him, and that it was one of the ablest 
and most splendid productions, that he ever read or saw. 

Not being willing that such a work should be lost to the world, 1 wrote 
to Mr. Pageot last winter, when in Paris, and requested him to see Mrs. 
Lee and prevail on her, if he could, to send all of Major Lee’s papers, of 
every discription, to Mr. Carter Lee* and myself. He called on her, as 
requested, and succeeded in prevailing on her to send them as suggested. 
Mr. Pageot himself took charge of them and had them shipped for New 
York about the time he left France, but they were not received in this 
city until last September. As soon as the trunk came to hand, I sent for 
Carter Lee and we opened and examined it together; but I was greatly 
disappointed in not finding the manuscript, which I had supposed had been 
packed up with the other papers and writings of Major Lee. We founda 
few loose sheets which appeared to be a rough draft of the first part, or 
beginning, of your biography, containing altogether some 40 or 50 pages. 
These, I regret to say, were all that we saw in relation to it, and they 
are now in the hands of Mr. Lee. 

Since Mr. Lee and myself examined his brothers papers, I have written 
to Mr. Brent, our consul at Paris, and requested him to see the widow and 
ascertain from her if possible what has become of the work. She must 
know, if it be known to any one, but there may be some difficulty in getting 
the information from her. It is possible that she may have retained the 
manuscript in her own possession, and if so Mr. Brent may be able to get 
th I must now soon hear from him, and when I do I will let you know what 

e says. 

Thinking it possible that the manuscript might have been left with 
Col. Love for safe keeping, I wrote a letter also to Genl. Armstrong, some 
time ago, and requested him to get Mr. Samuel Love to search among his 
fathers papers for it, and to let me know the result of his examination. I 
have heard nothing yet from Genl. Armstrong, and confess I have but 
little hope of its being found in that quarter? The truth*is, General, I 
am afraid Major Lee destroyed the manuscript himself, before his death, 
as he became exceedingly dissatisfied at being overlooked and neglected, 
as he supposed, of which you must be aware from the character of a long 


1 See p. 524, ante, second note, 
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letter you once got from him. There may be no foundation for such a 
suspicion, and I sincerely hope it may not be so, but as stated above I 
have my apprehensions. In a few weeks, however, I expect to hear from 
Mr. Brent, and will then probably know all about it 


To PRESIDENT VAN BurEN.2 


Private. 
HERMITAGE, December 4, 1838. 

. . . » I have, when I read that Swartout is a defaulter, reason to 
exclaim O tempora O mores. I had great confidence in his honesty,” but 
when men change their principles, arrange themselves against the Govern- 
ment that feed them, or when in office becomes, speculators they ought 
forthwith to be turned out of office and I trust you will proffit by this 
hint and judge Grundy will be a good councillor on this occasion. please 
say to the judge I have recd his letter, will write him soon—that major 
Donelson has just returned and today shew me his letter with the enclosures 
and will write him. I have said to the major to reply, that I had no agency 
in the prosecution of Randolph,*® that I have to this old age, complied 
with my mothers advice “to indict no man for assault and battery or 
sue him for slander’, and to fine or imprison Randolph would be no 
gratification, and not being prosecutor, nor having any agency in it I 
cannot enter a noli prosequi. But I say to you, should he be found guilty, 
my wish is that you extend to him a pardon and the remission of the 
fine, which would be the better mode to close this prosecution—it would be 
no gratification to me to hear that he was punish’d by fine and imprison- 
ment, but letting terminate in a pardon, might have a good effect upon 
society. I hope he will be pardoned and fine released, and Major Donelson 
I have instructed so to write in reply to judge Grundy. A noli prosequi 
cannot be Entered only by leave of the court on application of the prose- 
cuting attorny and on the ground that he is unable to prosecute further for 
want of proof to sustain the prosecution—this would amount to a declara- 
tion that the Defdt. was not guilty of the charge... . . 


To Major WIx.iiaM B. Lewis.” 


Private 
HeErmiItTAGE, December 10, 1838. 

Dear Major, I have received your letter of the 26th ultimo, and reply to 
my requisition to Mr. Blair. I shall enquire of Mr. Love, Executor of 
his fathers estate, to be informed whether any of Major Lees manuscript 
is left there. I hope for the cause you have named, Major Lee has not 
destroyed the manuscript. You know, I readily would have renewed his 
nomination to the Senate, had I at any time been informed that the Senate 
would have confirmed the homination, but it appears to me that those that 


1 Library of Congress, Van Buren MSS. : ; 

2QOn Jackson’s attitude toward Swartwout’s appointment see Van Buren’s Auto- 
biography, pp. 262-260. ; 

8 Lieut. Robert B. Randolph, who made a personal assault on Jackson in 1833. See also 
Jackson to Van Buren, Dec. 4, 1838, in Van Buren MSS., and pp. 74, ante, 575, post. 

1N. Y. Pub. Lib, Ford MSS. 
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I have had the greatest confidence in, and served the most, have acted with 
bad faith, and violated that confidence reposed. Is it true that Mr. Samuel 
Swartwout is really a defaulter, and if a defaulter, to what amount, please 
to give me the time, and the amount. 

This, if true shews the propriety of the seperation of the Government 
from all Banks, for this defalcation could not have been concealed from the 
Sec. of the Treasury and Comptrolers without the aid, and connivance 
of the Banks. Swartwout made out his accounts (regularly) monthly, 
they were fair on their face, and all sums fairly accounted for, and accom- 
panied with a certificate of deposits from the Banks. Is it known when he 
commenced the use of the Public funds? Where is he and if expected back 
to America. I had great confidence in his honesty, honor and integrity, 
and appointed him to the office on the sheer grounds of his integrity and 
against a powerful influence * and I still hope he will relieve me from the 
slanders the Whigg papers are heaping upon me that “I knew of his 
using the public mony in speculation, and in aid of the Texians”. A 
greater and more foul slander never was uttered. 

I would be glad to have the use of the forty or fifty pages you say is 
in the hands of Mr. Carter Lee, of Major Lees manuscript of my Biog- 
raphy. will you enquire whether it can be had, and inform me. 

My health is still feeble, and I have, measurably, lost the sight of my 
right eye without the least pain and I see badly with the left eye, which 
makes it difficult for me to write inteligably and from which cause I make 
many blunders, and cause me to write but little. Andrew and Sarah join me 
in kind salutations to you and Mr. and Mrs. Pajet and believe me as usual 

yours 


P.S. You cannot well imagine how much I miss my real friend Earle. 
He was my companion and friend. 


PETER R, BEVERLEY TO JACKSON. 


GREENSBOROUGH, ALA., December 18, 1838. 


[Indorsement:] Mr. Beverly on the subject of his soninlaw Lt Ran- 
dolph. I have written to the President some time gone by on the subject 
of the prosecution against R. I had no agency in the prosecution. as to the 
courage of Randolph, I have to remark, that was one of the most sneaking 
cowardly attacks ever made by men. I had endeavoured to save him by 
extending to him time to reconcile and settle his accounts and the reward 
whilst lying in the berth of the boat, his sneaking up in the attitude of a 
suppliant without even announcing his name, and an endeavour to assault 
me, and then his precipitate retreat, do you call this bravery. 

o in me 
To Mrs. WILLIAM S. PLUMER, ~ 


HERMITAGE, Dasari ee 21, 1838 
‘ Dear Madam, I have received your kind note of the 6th instant ich the 
Watchman of the south” inclosed. I have read and appreciate it, but 


2 See vol. IV., pp. 25-27, for Van Buren’s letter of warning, Apr. 23, 1820. 
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more than 30 years in public service, the most of that time having no 
controle of my expences which consumed a great portion of my property 
with the late burning of my House, with the principle part of my furniture, 
has left me without means except the product of my farm, much neglected 
farm for the last 8 years, which the drought of the last, and preceding 
season, have so much curtailed that to meet the expences of my Houshold 
I have to retrench within the limit of the utmost oeconomy, and my little 
family being in the recpt of two religious papers, I am compelled to decline 
a subscription to your valuable paper; and as you have requested, now 
return one of the numbers you have had the goodness to inclose me. 
Wishing you success in your undertaking, a long and usefull life, with a 
happy immortality 
I remain your friend and humble servant, 


[Indorsement:] Mrs. Plumers letter inclosing the Watchman of the South. 
reply and copy returned. To be preserved. A. J. 


Francis P. BLair To JACKSON, 


WaASHINGTON, December 23, 1838. 

.... Lhe Globe of last night contains a pretty full account of the 
Swartwout business, in the Solicitors and Comptrollers letters. And you 
will see a full Synopsis of the Bill introduced to meet, for the future, all 
similar attempts of Banks or Officers to defraud the Treasury. Price,* 
there is no doubt, participated in all Swartwouts frauds and has run off, 
rather than face the exposure before a Committee. I understand that the 
families of these two worthies will join them in Europe and I suppose, 
after awhile, they will make their homes in Texas, claiming Sympathy in 
that quarter under the pretext that their speculations there, which tempted 
them to drain the Treasury of its money, was patriotism for the Country 
in which they will claim refuge. I have very little doubt, that the direct 
subtractions from the Revenues by the Collector form the least part of 
the public loss by him. The present Collector has discovered immense 
frauds perpetrated by the merchants themselves under Swartwouts reign 
and attempted since. False invoices, were largely used, to smuggle in 
immense amounts of goods duty free. The merchants had the subordinates 
in their pay, to wink at their foul practices and I doubt not now, Swartwout 
himself had strong soporifics administered to shut his eyes on the met- 
chants frauds. You know how popular he was with them. I was never so 
deceived as I was in Swartwout and Price. I thought the latter especially 
might have been entrusted with the world and all that inherits and that 
his honor would have been a sufficient guarranty for perfect fidelity. But 
no man can estimate the force of money-temptation in New York, who 
has not a knowledge of the City luxury and corruption, which resolves 
every thing for which a man should liye into money. ; 

I think upon the whole, however, that the New York defalcation will 
work for good. You will see an abstract of the Constitutional Treasury 


1 William M. Price, U. S. attorney for the southern district of New York. 
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Bill, in the same Globe, which exposes the frauds in the Solicitors Report. 
You will perceive in the first letter that the defalcation began in the Banks 
collecting the Bonds and putting the proceeds to the individual account 
of Swartwout, and that by depositing and sending on his weekly statement 
made up on Saturday with the Bank Acct. he was enabled to keep on hand 
Saturdays and Sundays receipts, both being concealed by the way of 
his settling his deposite acct. at the Banks. He had always two days 
revenue as a sort of surplus to turn over from week to week unaccounted 
for. This was a fraud which depositing with Banks alone made practi- 
cable. So that you see this great defalcation had its origin and temptation 
in the facilities the Banks afforded for concealment. I have no doubt, 
therefore, as this new loss as well as that suffered from the Suspension can 
be brought home directly to the Banks that their advocates in congress 
will be forced to consent to some Bill, like that introduced by the 
Committee. If they refuse to consent to any thing and throw the Revenues 
into the hands of the Executive without check, and go before the people 
against the Bill made as palatable as possible, to concentrate all the honest 
Democratic Strength, it will in the elections, insure us a more absolute 
triumph. I care not, then, how they toss our president at this session. 
He will light upon his feet in taking the final position. You remember 
Jack Downing ’ said that on your New England tour, Mr. Van Buren was 
thrown by the crowd over a fence into a cabbage patch, but most gracefully 
and bouyantly came down upon his feet and serenely bowed to his friends, 
as if nothing had happened. I think he will come out of this war of the 
800 Banks, in the same dextrous way. 
. Rives you will perceive, after long hesitating and balancing between 
parties and coquetting with Clay, has at last thrown himself into arms of 
the Old Debauchee. The Virginia election for Senator coming on soon, 
he was obliged to surrender himself unconditionally and bodily to Whig- 
gery and in its prostituting embraces all he had of virtue must be 
deflowered. The poor little creature had hung off so long and his fate 
in Virga. was so immediately impending, that he was obliged to make an 
occasion, to run right into the arms of the seducer, when in fact, the latter 
seemed to care very little about him. I was in the senate and was diverted 
to see Clays indifference. You remember when Rives first made his 
approaches, with what cordial satisfaction Clay went over to him, con- 
gratulated and saluted him. On the late occasion, when Rives took the 
ee oe a ae against the President and his party, Clay sent his 
nden orward to pat him on the back and to give him a sort of 
second hand welcome. In truth when our old friend Niles, gave him such 
an unmerciful switching, with his breeches down, both Clay and Crittenden 
idee all their effort, could not conceal their mirth at Rives’ writhing. 
ou must read Niles’ remarks, replying to Rives.~I think it was in 


F id . . 7 
a a nee Globe. It was well reported. Do look it up and read 
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